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Sbcomd  Subdivision. 

METALS. 


The  Metallic  Elements  or  Pure  Metals  are  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
with  the  exception  of  Mercury,  which  is  liquid — ^neyer  gaseous :  they  are 
all  however  fusible,  and  for  the  most  part  volatile  at  high  temperatures. 
Their  specific  gravity  lies  between  0*800  and  22*000.  Some  of  the 
metals  are  brittle,  and  are  known  as  the  Brittle  Metals  or  Semimetals; 
others  yield,  without  breaking,  to  the  blow  of  a  hammer  or  to  pressure, 
and  may  be  formed  into  plates  or  drawn  out  into  wire  by  mechanical 
means:  these  are  the  Malleable  or  Perfect  Metals,  Extensible  and  IhictUe 
Metals,  Their  crystalline  forms  belong,  some  to  the  regular,  others  to  the 
rhombohedral  system.  The  metals,  if  not  absolutely  opaque  (since  gold 
in  very  fine  lamina)  is  translucent)  are  yet  the  most  impervious  to  light 
of  all  known  bodies;  they  are  distinguished  also  by  a  peculiar  lustre 
connected  with  their  opacity,  which  only  disappears  when  they  are 
reduced  to  a  state  of  fine  powder,  and  is  again  restored  by  pressure  with 
the  burnishing  steel,  which  produces  a  continuous  surface;  they  are  also 
the  best  conductors  of  heat  and  electricity. 

All  the  metals  unite  with  oxygen,  the  combination  being  sometimes 
attended  with  development  of  light  and  heat:  when  thus  combined,  they 
generally  lose  their  metallic  lustre.  From  this  union  with  oxygen  there 
are  produced — ^besides  several  suboxides  and  peroxides — a  great  number 
of  salifiable  bases,  and  likewise  a  few  acids,  for  the  most  part  not  very 
powerful.  Some  of  the  metals  when  oxidized  retain  their  oxygen  with 
but  a  feeble  atilnity,  and  at  a  somewhat  elevated  temperature  give  it  off 
completely  in  the  state  of  gas; — Noble  Metals,  reducible  hy  heat  alone; — 
others  retain  it  much  more  powerfully,  and,  to  whatever  temperature 
they  may  be  heated,  either  give  up  no  oxygen  at  all,  or  only  a  part  of 
that  with  which  they  are  combined,  so  that  their  reduction  to  a  reguhu 
or  to  the  metallic  state,  can  only  be  effected  by  ignition  with  charcoal 
or  some  other  combustible  substance: — Base  metals^  not  reducible  by  heat 
alone. 
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The  nninber  of  metals  hitherto  discovered  amonuts  to  49  for  51,  if 
Niobium  and  Ilmenium  be   included);   thej  maj  be  arranged  in  the 
following  groups : 

A.  Light  Metals.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  metals  lies,  as  far  as 
is  yet  known,  between  0*860  and  5*000. — These  metals'possess  a  remark- 
ably strong  affinity  for  oxygen,  man^  of  them  rapidly  decomposing 
water  at  ordinary 'temperatures.  Their  compounds  with  oxygen  gene- 
rally play  the  part  of  salifiable  bases;  one  only  has  a  more  acid  character, 
and  a  few  are  either  peroxides  or  suboxides. 

The  Light  Metals  are: 

a,  Alkali-Metals,  Those  namely  by  whose  union  with  oxygen  are 
formed  the  Alkalis  mentioned  at  page  4,  Vol.  IL,  and  distinguished  from 
Ammonia  or  the  volatile  alkali,  by  being  fixed  or  permanent  in  the  fire. 
They  decompose  water,  even  at  O"*,  with  great  violence. — ^Potassium, 
Sodium,  Lithium,  Barium,  Strontium,  and  Calcium. 

b.  Earth' Metals,  So  called  because  with  oxygen  they  generate 
the  Earths  (II.,  4);  these  metals  slowly  decompose  water  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  and  for  the  most  part  with  ease,  when  aided  by  heat  or  by 
the  addition  of  an  acid. — Magnesium,  Cerium,  Lanthanum,  Bidymium, 
Yttrium,  Erbium,  Terbium,  Glucinum,  Aluminum,  Thorinu^ 
Zirconium,  and  Silicium. 

B.  Heavy  Metals.  The  specific  gravity  of  these  metals  lies  between 
5'308  and  22*000;  some  of  them  are  brittle,  others  malleable;  their  melt- 
ing points  differ  considerably.  Some  are  capable  of  separating  oxygen 
even  from  its  combinations  with  the  light  metals,  whilst  others  manifest 
but  little  affinity  for  that  element. — Their  oxygen  compounds  are  either 
Heavy  Salifiable  oxides,  (see  VoL  II.,  pp.  39,  40)  or  Metallic  Acids, 
Suboxides  and  Peroxides. 

The  Heavy  Metals  are: 

a.  Ease  Metals  not  reducible  by  heat  alone :  these  are, 
a.     EriUle,  and  also 

a  et.  DifficvUly  futible, — Titanium,  Tantalum,  Niobium,  PELOpniM, 
Tungsten,  Molybdenum,  Vanadium,  Chromium,  Uranium,  and  Man- 
ganese. 

C  C.  Easily  fusible  or  Fo^o^i^.— AnsBNic,  Antimony,  Tellurium, 
and  Bismuth. 

€.  Malleable, — ^Zinc,  Cadmium,  Tin,  Lead,  Iron,  Cobalt,  Nickel, 
and  Copper. 

b.  Noble  Metals,  reducible  by  heat  alone. — Mercury,  Silver,  Gold, 
Platinum,  Palladium,  Rhodium,  Iridium,  Ruthenium,  and  Osmium. 
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On  the  redaction  of  the  Alkaline  and  E&rtny  Metals: 
Sir  Humphry  Davy.     PhiL  Tramact.  1808,  1;  also  Oilb.  31,  113;  also 

N.  Gehl.  7,  595.— PM.  Transact,  1808,  333;  also  N.  GeM.  9,  484; 

also  GUb.  32,  365;  33,  257,— Phil,  Tranmct.  1809,  39;  also  Sckw, 

1,  302  &  324;  also  Gilh.  35,  151,  and  36,  180.— P/**^.  Transact. 

1810,  16;  also  Schw.  3,  334;  also  Gilh.  37,  35. 

On  the  Metals  of  the  Earths.     GUb.  37,  186. 

Gay-Lussac  &   Th^nard.     Recherehes  pht/sico-ckimiques,  1,  74  to  386. — 

Farther:  N,  Gehl,  5,  703;  also  Gilh.  29,  135.— Further:  GUb.  32,  23. 
Controversy  between  Davy  &  Gay-Lnssac  &  Th^nard.    Schw,  1,  331; 

also  Gilh.  35,  179;— G^i/&.  36,  204;— G'*/^.  36,  217;— /SfeAw^.  1,  338; 

also  GUb.  36,  222;  and  G'dh.  36,  232. 
Berzelias  &  Pontin.     GUb.  36,  247. 
Berzelius.     GUb.  37,  416. 
Erman  &  Simon.     GUb.  28,  121. 
Von  Jacquin,  Gruner,  Erman  &  Simon,  Seebeck  k  Bitter.     GUh.  28,  329 

to  372. 
Curaudau.     Ann,  Chim.  QQ,  97;  also  GUb.  29,  85;  also  N,  GefU,  5,  699. 
Trommsdorff.     GUb,  30,  330. 
Tennant.     Ann.  Chim.  93,  291. 
Semen tini.     GUb.  47,  225. 
Lampadius.     Schw.  34,  221. 
Brunner.     Bibl.  Univ.  22,  36;  also  Schw.  38,  517. 
Wohler.     Pogg.  4,  23  &  474. 
Serullas.     -4nn.  Chim.  Phys.  21,  201. 
Mantell.     Ann.  PhU.  22,  232. 

Pleiscbl.     ZeUschw.  Phyn.  v.  W.  2,  307  &  343;  3,  326. 
Schadler.     Ann.  Pharm.  20,  2. 


Kalium,  KatxTnetall,  Kalibasis;  improperly;  Hydruret  of  Potash^ 
Kalihydrur. 

History.  The  term  Alkali  was  applied  by  the  Arabians  to  the  carbo- 
nate of  soda  found  in  the  ashes  of  marine  plants.  The  same  appellation 
was  afterwards  extended  to  carbonate  ot  ammonia,  and  likewise  to  the 
carbonate  of  potash  fonnd  in  the  ashes  of  land  plants,  which  was  lon^ 
considered  as  identical  with  carbonate  of  soda.  It  was  soon  discovered 
that  these  three  alkaline  carbonates  are  rendered  much  more  caastic  by 
contact  with  lime;  and  hence  the  Mild  (i.  e.  carbonated)  alkalis  were 
distinguished  from  the  Caustic  {%,  e.  pure)  alkalis.  Black,  in  1756,  showed 
that  this  change  is  due  to  the  abstraction  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  mild 
alkalis  by  the  action  of  the  lime;  and  the  theory  afterwards  proposed  by 
Meyer,  in  1764 — who  supposed  that  the  burnt  lime   imparted  to  the 
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mild  alkalis  a  pecaliar  principle  of  causticity,  the  so-called  Acidum 
pingue — ^was  quickly  refuted  and  abandoned. — The  older  chemists  dis- 
tinguished ammonia,  as  the  Volatile  Alkali^  from  the  two  Fixed  Alkalis; 
and  of  these — after  their  differences  had  been  pointed  out  by  Duhaniel  in 
1736,  and  Marggraf  in  1758 — ^potash  received  the  name  of  Vegetable 
Alkali,  soda  that  of  Mineral  Alkali,  inasmuch  as  potash  was  found 
chiefly  in  plant-ashes,  soda  in  rock-salt.  But  Klaproth  showed  that 
potash  exists  in  many  widely  diffused  minerals,  and  consequently  that 
the  name  of  Vegetable  Alkali  cannot  properly  be  applied  to  it.  Accord- 
ingly, the  term  Kali  was,  at  his  suggestion,  adopted  in  Germany  to  desig- 
nate this  substance.  The  French,  on  the  other  hand,  invented  the  word 
Fotasse*  to  distinguish  the  ^re  alkali,  deriving  the  term  from  the  German 
word  Fottascke,  which  probably  owes  its  origin  to  the  use  of  iron  pots  in 
burning  the  materials  from  which  the  alkali  is  obtained. — The  alkalis  and 
earths  were  long  regarded  as  simple  substances,  although  Lavoisier  had 
suggested  that  they  were  metallic  oxides,  while  others  had  supposed  that 
they  contained  nitrogen,  and  Tondi  and  others,  by  subjecting  the  earths 
to  strong  ignition  in  contact  with  charcoal,  thought  that  they  obtained 
metallic  globules, — ^which,  however,  appear  to  have  been  chiefly  formed 
from  the  iron  contained  in  the  ingredients  and  in  the  crucible.  Sir 
Humphry  Davy,  in  1807,  first  succeeded,  by  means  of  a  powerful  voltaic 
battery,  in  separating  the  metals  from  potash,  soda,  baryta,  strontia,  and 
lime,  and  in  obtaining  traces  of  metallization  from  the  earths.  The  ex- 
periments of  Davy  were  confirmed  and  extended  by  Gay-Lussac  & 
Thenard,  (who,  for  a  while,  regarded  these  metals  as  compounds  of  the 
alkalis  with  hydrogen)  and  by  Berzelius.  The  discovery  of  these  metals 
also  led  to  tliat  of  pure  potash  and  soda;  for  up  to  that  time,  these  sub* 
stances  were  known  only  in  the  state  of  hydrates,  and  these  hydrates 
were  long  regarded  as  anhydrous  alkalis. 

Sources,  As  sulphate  of  potash  in  alum,  alum>stone,  and  polyhalite; 
as  nitrate  on  the  surface  of  the  earth;  as  silicate,  united  with  the  earths  in 
various  minerals,  especially  in  apophyllite,  potash-harmotome,  chabasite, 
pearlstone,  pumicestone,  obsidian,  felspar,  leucite,  mica,  lepidolite,  schorl, 
haiiyne,  pinite,  latrobite,  nephelin;  in  all,  or  the  greater  number  of  the 
clays  (Mitscherlich,  Lehrb.  2,  19);  also  in  small  quantity  in  limestones  of 
the  most  various  formations,  in  native  oxide  of  manganese,  specular  iron 
ore,  &c.  (Kuhlmann,  Wbhler  &  Beringer,  Ann,  Fharm.  41,  124  and 
220);  as  chloride  of  potassium,  sublimed  from  volcanos,  and  sparingly,  in 
rock-salt;  as  sulphate,  chloride,  bromide,  or  iodide  of  potassium,  in  small 
quantities,  in  sea  water,  in  the  water  of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  in  several 
salt-springs  and  other  mineral  waters  (vid.  Braylay  and  Cuff",  Fhil,  Mag. 
Ann,  5,  411,  7,  9):  in  organic  bodies,  as  carbonate,  phosphate^  sulphate, 
hydrochlorate,  nitrate,  and  in  union  with  organic  acids. 

Freparation, — 1.  Slightly  moistened  hydrate  of  potash  is  placed  upon 
a  platinum  capsule  attached  to  the  negative  pole  of  a  voltaic  battery  con- 
taining from  100  to  200  pairs  of  plates,  and  touched  by  a  platinum  wire 
proceeding  from  the  positive  pole.  The  hydrate  liquefies,  and  the  globules 
of  potassium,  as  they  appear  on  the  plate,  are  taken  away  and  put  into 
rock-oil  before  they  can  take  fire.  (H.  Davy,  I.,  458.) 

*  In  English,  the  terms  Potash  and  Potassa  are  uRed  almost  indiscriminately;  the 
latter  is  more  nniform  in  termination  with  soda,  lithia,  baryta,  &c.;  bat  the  former  has 
the  advantage  in  point  of  brevity  and  facility  of  pronunciation. — [W.] 
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2.  A  gun-barrel  cleaned  inside  is  bent  upwards  at  the  thick  end  at  a 
very  obtuse  angle,  and  downward  at  the  other  end^  for  about  four  inches, 
the  middle  part  being  laid  horizontally  in  the  furnace.  The  middle  part 
is  covered  with  a  luting  composed  of  1  part  of  clay,  5  parts  of  sand  sifted 
through  a  hair  sieve,  and  a  small  quantity  of  horse-dung;  this  luting  is 
slowly  dried  and  the  cracks  filled  up  with  fresh  material.  The  middle 
part  of  the  gun-barrel  is  filled  with  400  grammes  or  more  of  iron  turn- 
ings, harpsichord  wire,  and  iron  filings  (filings  alone  stop  up  the  tube  too 
much),  and  120  grammes  of  pure  hjrdrate  of  potash  are  put  into  the  upper 
end.  The  lower  end  is  connected  airtight  with  a  copper  receiver,  having 
a  tube  adapted  to  its  opposite  side  to  carry  away  nncondensed  gases.  The 
fire  is  raised  by  the  bellows  to  a  dull  white  heat,  after  which  the  upper 
end  of  the  gun-barrel,  which  has  meanwhile  been  kept  cool  by  means  of 
wet  cloths,  is  allowed  to  get  gradually  warm.  The  hydrate  then  fuses, 
and  is  decomposed  by  the  iron,  and  the  hydrogen  gas  and  potassium 
vapour  thereby  produced  escape  by  the  lower  end  of  the  gun-barrel. 
{Sch,  80.)  The  process  generally  yields  about  80  grains  of  potassium. 
(Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard.)  Berzelins  heats  the  gun-barrel  to  redness, 
and  passes  hydrogen  gas  dried  by  chloride  of  calcium  through  it,  in  order 
to  free  it  from  oxide  of  iron  before  using  it.  The  process  often  faib  in 
consequence  of  the  coating  of  clay  breaking  and  falling  off.  For  this 
reason,  Mantell  encloses  the  gun-barrel  in  a  tube  of  baked  clay,  of  such  a 
width  that  tbe  expansion  of  the  gun-barrel  by  the  heat  may  not  burst  it. 
The  hydrate  of  potash  may  also,  while  the  tube  is  in  a  state  of  ignition, 
be  introduced  by  the  upper  opening,  and  the  aperture  immediately  closed 
again;  and  a  short  glass  tube-funnel  (the  neck  of  a  broken  retort)  may  be 
adapted  to  the  lower  end  of  the  gun-barrel  and  made  to  dip  a  little  below 
the  surface  of  rock-oil  contained  in  a  glass  receiver :  with  this  arrange- 
ment, the  progress  of  the  operation  may  be  watched  by  the  escape  of  sas- 
bubbles,  and  the  appearance  of  the  drops  of  potassium.  (Gm.)  The 
method  recommended  by  Tennant — which  consists  in  heating  to  whiteness 
a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  potash  and  iron  filings  in  a  short  gun-barrel 
closed  at  the  bottom,  and  having  a  narrow  tube  fitted  to  its  upper  end — 
appears  less  advantageous  than  the  preceding. 

3.  a,  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  charcoal 
moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  oil — or  burnt  tartar  only — is  heated 
to  whiteness  in  a  shorty  coated  gun-barrel,  and  the  potassium,  which  rises 
in  vapour,  is  received  upon  thick  cold  rods  of  iron,  held  about  the  twelfth 
of  an  inch  above  the  mixture,  and  constantly  changed:  from  these  the 
drops  of  potassium  are  afterwards  scraped  with  a  knife  under  rock-oil. 
(Curaudau,  Sch.  82.)  The  mass  must  not  be  pressed  into  the  gun-barrel, 
or  it  will  be  thrown  out  by  the  gas  which  is  produced.  This  process 
yields  but  a  small  quantity  of  potassium  mixed  with  much  carbonaceous 
matter. 

h.  According  to  the  method  of  Brunner,  improved  by  Wohler,  6 
pounds  of  crude  tartar,  previously  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible  and 
mixed  with  charcoal  powder,  are  put  into  a  wrought-iron  quicksilver-bot- 
tle, to  the  mouth  of  which  is  screwed  an  iron  tube  not  more  than  5  inches 
long.  The  bottle  is  then  placed  in  a  powerful  wind-furnace  having  a 
wide  grate  and  a  chimney  10  feet  high,  and  made  to  rest  on  a  stone  at 
the  back,  while  the  tube  passes  through  the  wall  of  the  furnace  in  front. 
The  heat  is  raised  till  a  gas,  which  takes  fire  spontaneously,  and  a  green- 
ish vapour,  make  their  appearance;  and  the  end  of  the  tube  is  then  con- 
nected with  a  receiver  of  iron  or  copper  containing  rock-oil,  surrounded 
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with  cold  water  wbicli  is  frequently  clianged,  and  having  a  Tent  for  the 
carbonic  oxide  evolved  during  the  process. 

In  Liebig*8  laboratory,  the  furnace  is  so  constructed  that  the  bottle 
may  be  heated  by  flame  instead  of  by  direct  contact  with  charcoal  or  coke. 
The  mercury-bottle  generally  contains  some  globules  of  mercury,  which 
must  be  expelled  by  previously  heating  the  bottle  and  blowing  out  the 
vapour  of  mercury  with  a  pair  of  bellows.  Instead  of  a  mercury-bottle, 
Kukla  recommends  one  made  for  the  purpose,  of  thick  iron-plate.  (Zeit- 
schr.  Pht/B,  V.  W.  5,  466.) — As  these  iron  bottles  gradually  bum  away 
and  become  perforated,  and  consequently  do  not  last  for  more  than  one  or 
two  operations,  it  has  been  recommended  to  cover  them  with  lutiug;  but 
as  the  luting  easily  falls  off  and  does  not  appear  to  afford  much  protec- 
tion, Schadler  and  Werner  {J.  pr.  CJvem,  14,  267)  surround  the  bottle 
with  a  wire-net :  on  this,  the  former  applies  a  luting  composed  of  2  parts  of 
pounded  Hessian  crucibles,  1  part  of  pipe-clay,  and  some  cow-hair;  the 
latter  two  or  three  coatings  of  a  thin  paste  made  of  coarse  quartz-sand 
and  a  little  clay.  Anthon  {Repert,  5Sy  318)  covers  the  bottle  without 
any  wire-net  with  a  mixture  of  loam  and  sand;  Gale  {Sill.  Amer.  J,  19, 
205;  21,  60)  with  a  luting  composed  of  equal  parts  of  sand,  clay,  and 
soap-stone. 

Werner  mixes  20  02.  of  charred  tartar  with  20  oz.  of  fine,  and  3  02.  of 
coarse  charcoal-powder  (about  the  size  of  peas),  and  enough  water  just  to 
moisten  the  mass.  Instead  of  burnt  tartar,  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of 
potash  and  charcoal  may  be  used;  for  example,  3lb.  of  pearl-ash  dissolved 
m  water,  put  into  an  iron  vessel  with  lllb.  of  fine  charcoal  powder  and 
stirred  up  with  an  iron  spatula, — then  l|lb.  of  coarse  charcoal  added,  and 
the  whole  dried  completely.  An  excess  of  charcoal  prevents — as  Schadler 
has  pointed  out — the  rapid  choking  of  the  tube  connected  with  the  mercury 
bottle  with  carbonaceous  matter,  as  well  as  the  fusion  and  projection  of 
the  contents  of  the  bottle.  Kukla  evaporates  to  dryness  a  mixture  of 
3  parts  of  pearl-ash  dissolved  in  water  with  1  part  of  flour;  carbonizes  the 
residue;  mixes  it  when  cold  with  sufficient  water  to  moisten  it  slightly; 
and  puts  it  into  the  flask.  The  addition  of  iron  filings  is  of  no  use,  even 
when  hydrate  of  potash  is  employed,  because,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
wind-furnace,  the  iron  does  not  assist  in  the  decomposition.  (Brunner.) 

The  shorter  and  wider  the  iron  tube  which  connects  the  bottle  with 
the  receiver,  the  less  easily  is  it  choked  up.  It  must  be  either  screwed  or 
ground  into  the  bottle :  if  the  connexion  is  not  perfect,  the  joint  must  be 
surrounded  with  clay.  The  bottle  nearly  touches  the  front  wall  of  the 
furnace  through  which  the  tube  passes.  This  wall  is  made  either  of  thin 
tiles,  a  piece  of  a  large  black-lead  crucible,  or  a  plate  of  iron.  The  open- 
ing through  which  the  tube  passes  is  closed  round  with  clay.  Just  out- 
siae  the  furnace,  the  tube  has  a  square  piece  of  iron  with  a  hole  in  the 
centre,  soldered  on  to  it,  so  that  it  can  bo  unscrewed  from  the  bottle  by 
means  of  a  key.  The  neck  of  the  receiver  approaches  very  near  this 
piece  of  iron,  and  receives  about  an  inch  of  the  tube,  which  is  made  to  fit 
closely  into  it,  and  reaches  just  into  the  receiver  itself. 

The  best  form  of  receiver  consists  of  two  copper  vessels,  the  lower  of 
which  is  open  at  top  and  filled  from  one-third  to  one-half  with  rock-oil, 
while  the  upper,  wnich  is  open  below,  passes  loosely  into  the  lower, 
and  reaches  to  the  bottom  of  it,  so  that  the  rock-oil  forms  the  joint 
between  them.  The  upper  vessel  has  three  openings  on  three  of  its 
sides  towards  the  top.  Through  one  of  these  holes  the  iron  tube  passes, 
and  the  one  opposite  to  it  is  made  a  little  smaller,  and  may  be  closed  with 
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a  cork.  Througii  tluB^  when  the  iron  tnbe  begins  to  be  choked  with 
carbonaceous  matter^  a  hollow  borer  with  a  long  wooden  cross  handle  is 
passed  and  stirred  about  in  the  tube  till  a  free  passage  is  made.  This 
must  be  done  as  often  as  a  diminished  escape  of  gas  appears  to  indicate 
that  a  stoppage  is  forming.  If  a  complete  stoppage  is  actually  formed^  it 
becomes  dimcult,  or  even  impossible  to  restore  a  passage;  but  even  if  the 
attempt  is  successful,  masses  of  burning  potassium  may  be  forcibly 
thrown  out  by  the  sudden  expansion  of  the  compressed  gas  in  the  bottle, 
and  occasion  injury.  To  prevent  accidents,  the  hands  should  be  protected 
with  gloves,  and  the  operator  should  stand  out  of  the  way,  so  as  not  to  be 
struck  by  the  projected  matter.  The  potassium  adhering  to  the  borer 
must  be  quickly  scraped  off  into  rock-oil  kept  in  a  smaS  mortar,  and 
covered  over  with  a  plate,  if  it  takes  fire. 

Through  the  third  opening  of  the  upper  part  of  the  receiver  the  car- 
bonic oxide  escapes.  This  gas  is  accompanied  by  vapour  of  rock-oil,  and 
likewise  by  a  grey  cloud  of  croconaceous  matter,  by  which  it  is  rendered 
very  inflammable;  and  as  it  is  still  hot  when  it  issues  from  the  opening  in 
the  receiver,  it  takes  fire,  and  bums  slowly  with  a  dull  red  light,  often, 
however,  bursting  out  into  a  strong  bright  flame.  To  prevent  this  combus- 
tion, and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  croconaceons  matter,  the  gas  is  con- 
ducted from  the  third  opening  through  a  tin  tube  3  feet  long,  into  an  iron 
bottle,  where  a  great  deal  of  croconaceous  matter  is  deposited  After 
this  the  carbonic  oxide  escaping  from  the  open  bottle  no  longer  takes 
fire,  because  it  is  much  cooler  and  contains  less  croconaceous  matter.  It 
still,  however,  retains  a  peculiar  smell,  and  excites  coughing.  Glass 
tubes  and  bottles  must  not  be  used,  because  the  croconaceous  matter  de- 
posited in  them,  after  it  has  attracted  a  little  moisture  from  the  air^ 
explodes  violently — sometimes  spontaneously,  and  sometimes  while  the 
vessels  are  being  washed  out  with  water,  and  breaks  them  to  pieces. 

The  lower  division  of  the  receiver  is  immersed  in  an  iron  pan  filled 
with  cold  water  or  ice :  the  ice  or  water  is  frequently  renewed,  but  with 
great  care,  so  that  no  water  may  get  between  the  two  parts  of  the  Te«> 
ceiver. 

The  rock-oil  must  be  rectified  and  free  from  water:  that  which  distils 
over  during  the  latter  part  of  the  rectification  is  to  be  preferred,  because 
it  is  less  volatile. 

With  a  low  fire,  the  decomposition  of  the  potash  does  not  proceed 
satisfactorily;  and  if  the  fire  be  stronger  than  required,  the  mercury 
bottle  is  rapidly  burned  away.  The  supply  of  coals  should  be  well  kept 
up,  otherwise  the  fire  will  get  too  low,  and  the  subsequent  addition  of 
cold  fuel  will  cool  the  bottle  down  and  interrupt  the  operation.  It 
takes  from  three  to  four  hours  to  decompose  the  whole  contents  of  the 
bottle.  Frequently,  however,  the  process  is  interrupted  before  this,  either 
by  a  hole  being  burned  in  the  mercury-bottle,  or  by  the  impossibility 
of  removing  the  stoppage  in  the  conducting-tube.  In  the  latter  case,  the 
moveable  grate  is  either  lowered  from  beneath  the  mercury-bottle,  or  the 
bars  are  withdrawn,  so  that  the  evolution  of  gas  may  not  go  on  and  burst 
the  bottle.  Generally,  however,  the  gas  escapes  through  the  worm  by 
which  the  tube  is  screwed  into  the  bottle. 

As  soon  as  the  mixture  is  exhausted,  or  any  accident  occurs,  the  iron 
pan  containing  the  water  is  taken  from  under  the  receiver,  the  two  parts 
of  which  are  then  bound  together  with  a  cloth,  and  the  upper  one  sepa- 
rated  from  the  iron  tube :  a  few  light  blows  of  a  hammer  are  often  neceft- 
eary  to  aocomplidi  this.    The  opening  in  the  receiver  is  closed  with  a 
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stopper,  and  the  whole  left  for  a  -while  to  cool.  The  upper  part  of  the 
receiver  is  then  taken  ont  from  the  nnder,  and  the  matter  adhering  to 
hoth  of  them  immediately  moistened  with  rock-oil,  that  it  may  not  inflame 
in  the  air ;  it  is  then  scraped  off  and  immersed  in  rock-oil.  The  rock-oil 
frequently  takes  fire  during  this  operation:  if  so,  it  mnst  be  extinguished 
by  covering  the  receiver  with  a  piece  of  board  or  a  cloth.  By  this  mode  of 
proceeding,  all  danger  of  explosion  is  avoided.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the 
operator  leaves  the  receiver  loosely  stopped  for  a  considerable  time — say 
over-night — the  most  dangerous  explosions  often  occur  on  taking  it  asun- 
der, masses  of  burning  potassium  being  thrown  about  with  great  violence. 
This  is  not  occasioned  by  the  formation  of  an  explosive  gas  (from  ad- 
mixture of  atmospheric  air  with  the  hydrogen  evolved  in  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  moisture  in  the  air  by  the  potassium,  or  with  vapour  of  rock- 
oil):  an  explosive  mixture  of  this  kmd  would  not  act  so  violently  or 
scatter  such  quantities  of  matter  about :  moreover,  the  explosion  frequently 
does  not  take  place  till  after  the  receiver  has  been  opened  for  some  time 
and  all  the  explosive  gas  must  have  escaped.  The  substance  itself  must, 
therefore,  have  become  explosive  from  the  slow  entrance  of  moist  air;  and 
the  increased  rush  of  air  which  follows  the  opening  of  the  vessel  either 
causes  inflammation  and  explosion  at  once;  or  that  accident  occurs  during 
the  scraping  off  of  the  contents  of  the  receiver,  especially  if  the  mass  has 
not  been  carefully  saturated  with  rock-oil. 

[For  an  account  of  these  dangers,  see  especially  Pleischl,  Zeitschr. 
Phys.  V.  W.  3,  326.] 

IT  Wohler  mentions  an  instance  in  which  the  croconaceous  matter, 
after  bein^  kept  in  a  sealed  tube  for  ten  days,  and  then  turned  out  into  a 
dry  porcelain  basin,  immediately  began  to  assume  a  purple-red  tint,  and 
in  a  few  seconds  exploded  with  a  tremendous  report,  and  broke  the  vessel 
to  pieces.  {Ann,  Pharm,  49,  361.)  IT 

The  contents  of  the  receiver  consist  of  globules  of  potassium  and  a 
carbonaceous  mass,  which  is  a  mixture  of  potassium  and  croconaceous 
matter.  The  globules  of  potassium  must  be  picked  out  with  a  pair  of 
forceps,  washed  with  rock-oil  from  the  black  powder  adhering  to  them, 
and  preserved  in  a  stoppered  bottle  under  rock-oil.     The  black  residue 

Jrields  more  potassium  by  distillation  {vid,  seq.)',  or,  if  it  contains  but 
ittle  of  the  metal,  rhodizonate  or  croconate  of  potash  may  be  sepaxated 
from  it  by  digesting  it  in  water.  (Vid.  Rhodizonic  and  Croconic  Acids,) 

From  the  iron  tube  also,  which  should  be  unscrewed  as  soon  as  possible 
from  the  bottle,  after  it  has  been  taken  out  of  the  fire,  more  impure 
potassium  may  be  scraped  after  it  has  been  cooled,  and  the  contents 
soaked  in  rock-oil.  Pleischl  obtained  from  36  oz.  of  carbonized  tartar 
(produced  from  61b.  of  tartar)  mixed  with  6  oz.  of  charcoal,  91  oz.  of 
potassium,  or  9*2  per  cent.  From  96  lbs.  to  120  lbs.  of  coals  were  oumed 
during  the  operation.  100  parts  of  tartar  contain  21  parts  of  potassium, 
so  that  about  one-half  is  obtained.  Much  more  than  this  can  hardly  be 
expected,  considering  the  many  sources  of  loss  from  perforation,  the  for- 
mation of  croconaceous  matter,  &a,  &c.  In  most  cases  the  product  is 
much  less. 

Purification.  The  potassium  obtained  by  the  third  method  is  me- 
chanically, or,  according  to  some,  chemically  combined  with  carbonaceous 
matter.  The  croconaceous  matter  united  with  the  potassium  imparts  a 
reddish-yellow  colour  to  the  solution  when  the  potassium  is  put  into  water. 
Purification  hy  Filtration,  The  impure  potassium  is  tied  up  in  a 
linen  bag  heated  to  60*  or  65"*  (140°  or  149""  F.),  and  pressed  out  with  a 
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pair  of  wooden  tongs.  (The  black  residue  still  contains  potassium,  which 
maybe  recovered  by  distillation.)  The  potassium  thus  pressed  out,  is  as 
free  from  carbon  as  that  which  is  purified  by  distillation,  but  the  loss  by 
oxidation  is  greater.  (Pleischl.) 

Purification  by  distillation, — By  this  method  not  only  may  the  purer 
portion  of  the  potassium  be  obtained  quite  free  from  carbon,  but  likewise 
the  carbonaceous  mass  may  be  made  to  yield  a  considerable  quantity  of 
the  metal.  Iron  yessels  are  better  adapted  for  the  distillation  than  glass 
vessels.  Into  the  wide  neck  of  a  wrought  or  cast-iron  bottle,  a  short, 
bent,  pistol-barrel  is  inserted :  the  bottle  is  filled  with  the  potassium  or 
carbonaceous  matter,  and  very  slowly  raised  to  a  strong  red  heat  in  a 
small  air-furnace,  the  tube  having  been  previously  adjusted  in  an  inclined 
position.  The  rock-oil  adhering  to  the  potassium  passes  over  first  into 
the  glass  vessel  prepared  to  receive  it,  and  then  the  potassium  follows. 
Part  of  the  metal  condenses  in  the  tube,  so  that  towards  the  end  of  the 
distillation  the  greater  part  of  the  tube  must  likewise  be  surrounded 
with  fire.  To  prevent  the  rock-oil  from  taking  fire  in  the  receiver,  the 
short  neck  of  a  broken  retort  should  be  adapted  by  means  of  asbestos  to 
the  end  of  the  pistol-barrel,  and  passed  into  the  receiver,  which  it  should 
closely  fit,  so  as  to  dip  just  below  the  surface  of  the  rock-oil.  Even  when 
the  black  mass  has  been  subjected  to  distillation  in  this  manner,  it  may 
still  give  rise  to  dangerous  explosions  on  being  exposed  to  the  air  and 
scraped,  after  cooling. 

The  potassium  is  preserved  under  rock-oil  in  very  close  vessels  capa- 
ble of  holding  but  a  small  quantity  of  air,  or  in  hermetically  sealed  glass 
tubes. 

Properties,  Silver- white,  with  a  strong  lustre;  specific  gravity 
=  0*86507.  (6ay-Lussac  &  Thenard.)  Crystallizes  by  sublimation  in 
cubes;  its  cut  surface  also  shows  cubical  markings  (Pleischl,  Zeitschr, 
Phys,  V,  W.  8y  1):  when  broken,  it  exhibits  small,  shining,  ciystallized 
faces.  (Sir  H.  Davy).— At  0"^  it  is  brittle;  at  Id""  (66-2°  Fah.)  soft  as  wax ; 
begins  to  melt  at  25®  (136*4''  Fah.). — Sublimes  in  green  vapours,  at  a 
temperature  below  redness.  It  is  a  very  good  conductor  of  heat  and  a 
perfect  conductor  of  electricity.  (H.  Davy.) 

Atomic  weight  of  potassium ;  39*144.  (Pelouze,  Compt  rend.  20,  147); 
39  (Maumen^.  iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  18,  41.) 

Compounds  of  Potassium, 

Potassium  and  Oxygen. 

A.    Suboxide  op  Potassium. 

This  compound  is  formed:  1.  When  potassium  in  thinlamime  is  left 
in  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  air  in  a  close  vessel. — 2.  When  prot- 
oxide or  peroxide  of  potassium  is  heated  with  potassium. — Forms  a 
bluish-grey  brittle  mass  without  metallic  lustre,  exceeding  potassium  in 
specific  gravity.  Very  fusible.  Takes  fire  in  the  air  often  at  20''  or  25** 
^6S^ — 11^  Fail.),  and  becomes  peroxidized;  decomposes  water,  without 
however  taking  fire.  (H.  Davy,  Gav-Lussac  &  Thenard.)  Probably,  a 
mere  mixture  of  potassium  and  potash. 
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B.    Potash.    KO. 


Fotassaf  Protoxide  of  Foiamum,  Vegetable  Alkali,  PJtanzenlaugemalzy 
Fixed  Vegetable  Alkali,  Kali,  Potasse,  Oxyde  de  Potassium, 

Formation,  Potassium  in  contact  with  moist  air  or  oxygen  gas  at 
ordinary  temperatures,  gradually  decomposes  a  portion  of  the  water,  and 
is  converted  into  hydrate  of  potash.  In  cold  dry  air  it  remains  un- 
changed. (Bonsdorff.)  The  metal  decomposes  water  with  great  evolution 
of  heat,  which,  when  oxygen  gajs  is  present^  sets  fire  to  the  hydrogen 
evolved,  and  likewise  to  the  potassium  itself.  If  potassium  be*introduced 
into  a  vessel  filled  with  water  and  standing  over  mercury,  a  solution  of 
potash  is  obtained,  heat  being  generated  and  hydrogen  gas  rapidly  evolved, 
rotassinm  thrown  on  water  burns  with  a  white,  red,  and  violet  flame : 
the  little  glowing  ball  of  peroxide  which  remains  finally  dissolves  in  the 
water,  with  explosion.  The  same  combustion  occurs  upon  ice.  If  the 
burning  globules  of  potassium,  as  they  swim  about  on  the  water,  are 
struck  with  a  spatula,  an  explosion  follows.  (Conerbe.) — If  a  small  piece 
of  potassium  be  thrown  upon  a  surface  moistened  with  water  in  such  a 
manner  that  it  may  rebound  from  thence  to  a  dry  place,  it  will  continue 
to  bum.  The  potassium,  therefore,  at  first  evolves  hydrogen  gas,  which, 
together  with  the  potassium,  is  set  on  fire  by  the  heat  produced :  the 
further  production  of  flame  is  due  principally  to  the  combustion  of  the 
potassium.  Dilute  acids  behave  in  the  same  manner  as  pure  water,  bnt 
their  affinity  for  potash  induces  a  more  rapid  oxidation  of  the  potassium. 
[For  the  motions  of  potassium  on  mercury,  vid.  Vol.  I.  p.  337.] — 2.  Potas- 
sium— either  at  ordinary  temperatures  or  at  a  heat  not  above  red- 
ness—  decomposes  carbonic  oxide,  carbonic  acid  {Sckeme  21),  boracic, 
phosphoric,  sulphurous,  and  sulphuric  acid — nitrous  and  nitric  oxide  gas 
— nitrous  and  nitric  acid,  (if  the  nitric  acid  be  concentrated,  a  very  dan- 
gcrous  explosion  ensues  KuMmann),  arsenious,  arsenic,  molybdic^ 
tungstic,  and  chromic  acids;  also  the  oxides  of  titanium,  chromium,  ura- 
nium, manganese,  cobalt,  tellurium,  bismuth,  and  zinc;  the  three  oxides 
of  antimony,  the  two  oxides  of  tin,  the  three  oxides  of  lead,  the  two 
oxides  of  iron,  the  two  oxides  of  copper,  and  the  two  oxides  of  mercury; 
also  the  oxides  of  nickel,  silver,  and  platinum.  In  most  cases,  a  complete 
reduction  of  the  heavy  metal  takes  place.  Oxide  of  lead  contained  in  a 
glass  tube  is  likewise  reduced  by  heated  potassium. — Lastly,  potassium 
decomposes,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  all  carbonates,  phosphates,  sulphites, 
sulphates,  nitrates,  arsenites,  and  arseniates  (but  not  the  borates):  in  this 
action,  it  withdraws  the  oxygen,  not  only  from  the  acid,  but  also  from 
the  base,  when  the  latter  is  the  oxide  of  a  heavy  metal. — Most  of  the 
above  decompositions  are  attended  with  development  of  light  and  heat ; 
and  the  product  is  generally  potash,  partly  pure,  and  partly  mixed  with 
a  portion  of  the  original  nndecomposed  oxide.  (H.  Davy,  Gay-Lussac 
&  Th^nard.) 

Preparation,  39  parts  (one  atom)  of  potassium  are  added  to  9  parts 
/one  atom)  of  water,  in  a  vessel  from  which  air  is  excluded ;  or  39  parts 
(one  atom)  of  potassium  are  heated  with  56  parts  (one  atom)  of  hydrate 
of  potash. — 2.  By  exposing  peroxide  of  potassium  to  a  strong  heat. 
(H.  Davy.) 
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Properties.  Qrey,  solid  substance,  withont  metallic  lastre,  brittle,  and 
baying  a  concboidal  fracture;  barder  and  apparently  also  beavier  tban 
the  hydrate  of  potash.  It  melts  a  little  aboye  a  red  heat,  bnt  yolatilizes 
only  at  a  yery  high  temperature.  ^H.  Davy.)  Specific  gravity  about 
=  2'656  (Karsten).  Inodorous;  hignly  caustic  to  the  taste,  and,  when 
combined  with  water,  the  most  destructiye  of  all  alkalis  in  its  action  on 
organic  substances.  In  solution,  it  restores  the  blue  colour  of  tincture  of 
litmus  reddened  by  acids,  and  tnms  an  infusion  of  logwood  red,  an 
infusion  of  violets  or  red  cabbage,  green,  and  an  infusion  of  turmeric, 
reddish-brown.  The  limits  of  these  reactions  on  paper  coloured  with  the 
different  infusions  are  found  at  the  following  degrees  of  dilution.  Red 
cabbage  :  one  part  of  anhydrous  potash  dissolved  m  9000  parts  of  water : 
Logwood;  one  pt.  in  24,000  pts.  of  water:  Turmeric;  one  pt.  in  36,000 
pts.  of  water ;  and  red  litmus  paper ;  one  pt.  in  75,000  pts.  of  water. 
(Harting,  Joum,  pr.  Ghem.  22,  49.) — A  solution  of  potash,  not  too 
dilute,  gives  a  precipitate  with  the  following  substances.  Perchloric 
Acid:  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  perchlorate  of  potash.  Hydrofiuoeilicic 
Acid  in  excess :  a  transparent,  gelatinous  precipitate  of  double  fluoride  of 
silicium  and  potajssium :  this  precipitate  is  not  very  distinct,  but  becomes 
cloudy  and  more  visible  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  Concentrated 
solution  oi  Sulphate  of  Alumina  in  excess  produces,  after  the  addition  of 
an  acid,  a  crystalline  precipitate  of  octohedral  aJum.  Solution  of  Bi^ 
chloride  of  Platinum :  piale  yellow,  and  finely  divided,  or — ^when  it  comes 
out  more  slowly— orange-coloured,  crystalline  precipitate  of  double  chloride 
of  platinum  and  potassium. — Concentrated  solution  of  Tartaric  Add  in 
excess:  crystalline  precipitate  of  bi-tartrate  of  potash, — Carhazotic  Acid: 
yellow  needles  of  carbazotate  of  potash.  If  the  solution  of  potash  is 
much  diluted,  the  precipitates  appear  only  after  a  considerable  time — and 
not  at  all,  when  the  dilution  is  carried  to  a  still  greater  extent. 

Ga7.La88ac& 
CalcnlAtion.  Berzelius.      Sir  H.  Dayy.       Th^nard. 

K  39-2     8305     830484     85     83-371 

O  8-0    16-95     16-9516    15     16-629 

KO    47-2     10000     100-0000     100     100-000 

(KO  =-  489-92  +  100  »=  58992.    Berzelius.) 

Decomposition,'^!.  By  electricity. — 2.  By  iron  or  zinc  at  a  white 
heat.*-d.  By  charcoal  at  a  white  heat. — 4.  At  a  red  heat,  by  chlorine, 
into  chloride  of  potassium  and  oxygen  (Sch.  8) : — by  sulphur,  into  suU 
phide  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of  potash  :-*by  phosphorus,  into  phos- 
phide of  potassium  and  phosphate  of  potash. 

Combinations,    a.  With  water. 

a.  Hydrate  op  Potash.     Caustic^  Lapis  causticiis. 

Formed  by  exposing  potassium  to  moist  air. — One  atom  of  anhydrous 
potash  mixed  with  one  atom  of  water,  evolves  sufficient  heat  to  fuse  the 
hydrate  which  is  produced,  and  raise  it  to  redness.  (Berielius.) 

Preparation,  1.  From  carbonate  of  potash.  In  an  iron  vessel 
provided  with  a  closely  fitting  cover,  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  i> 
heated  with  12  parts  of  water  till  it  boils ;  and  slaked  lime — ^made  by 
mixing  f  pts.  of  burned  lime  with  3  parts  of  warm  water,  and  keeping 
it  in  a  covered  pan  till  the  lime  is  reduced  to  a  soft  powder — is  then 
added  by  degrees.  After  each  addition  of  slaked  lime,  the  mixture  is 
boiled  for  a  few  minutes^  in  order  that  the  carbonate  of  lime  may  become 
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dense,  and  ikll  down  readily  to  tbe  bottom.  Wben  all  the  lime  has  been 
added,  the  whole  is  boiled  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  with  the  cover  on,  and 
left  fpr  the  lime,  kc.  to  settle  down.  The  caastic  solution — which  should 
no  longer  effervesce,  when  poured  into  hydrochloric  acid,  or  give  any,  or 
very  little  cloudiness  with  lime  water,  (if  otherwise,  longer  boiling,  and 
perhaps,  also,  an  addition  of  milk  of  lime  is  requisite)  is  then  drawn  off 
into  stoppered  bottles,  by  a  syphon  first  filled  with  water.  The  residue 
is  once  or  twice  boiled  for  half  an  hour  with  a  small  quantity  of  water, 
and  the  remaining  portion  of  potash  separated  by  subsidence  and  decan- 
tation.  The  rest  of  the  lime  is  deposited  in  the  stoppered  bottles.  The 
decanted  solution  is  first  rapidly  concentrated  in  covered  iron  pots;  and 
if  it  becomes  turbid,  set  aside  in  stoppered  vessels,  and  then  decanted; 
and  lastly,  rapidly  boiled  down  in  a  silver  basin,  till  the  oily  hydrate 
which  remains  begins  to  evaporate  as  a  whole  in  white  clouds.  ( Vid, 
Mohr,  Ann.  Pharm.  23,  338.) 

If  the  lime  which  is  put  into  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  not 
slaked  but  merely  pounded,  it  does  not  diffuse  itself  properly  through  the 
liquid,  and  the  greater  part  is  rendered  useless,  so  that  a  much  larger 
quantity  is  required  to  withdraw  the  carbonic  acid,  and  the  separation  of 
tne  alkali  from  the  calcareous  precipitate  is  thereby  rendered  much  more 
difficult.  To  ensure  the  complete  separation  of  the  carbonic  acid  from  the 
potash,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a  considerable  quantity  of  water.  When 
only  4  parts  of  water  are  used  to  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potash,  no  decom- 
position takes  place;  and  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash  with- 
draws  the  acid  from  carbonate  of  lime.  (Liebig,  I.,  124.)  When  one  part 
of  carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  4  parts  of  water  is  boiled  with  hydrate 
of  lime,  it  gives  up  only  }  of  its  carbonic  acid;  with  5  parts  of  water,  |f ; 
and  with  8  parts,  almost  the  whole.  (Watson,  PkU.  Mag.  J,  3,  314.) 
Even  with  10  parts  of  water  to  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  carbonic 
acid  is  not  entirely  separated;  but  with  50  parts  of  water  the  separation 
is  complete.  (Mitscherlich,  Lehrh,  2,  1 5.)  The  lime  may  also  be  mixed 
with  tbe  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  the 
liquid  set  aside  in  stoppered  vessels;  but  then  the  decomposition  proceeds 
more  slowly,  and  frequent  shaking  is  required;  moreover,  the  carbonate  of 
lime  is  less  dense  than  when  the  liquid  is  boiled,  and  consequently  the 
decantation  is  more  difficult.  It  is  to  be  observed  also  that  carbonate  of 
potash  almost  always  contains  silica,  which  is  not  precipitated  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  but  completely  by  sufficient  boiling;  for  it  then  forms  an 
insoluble  compound  with  the  excess  of  lime  and  the  potash.  Any  alumina 
which  may  perchance  be  present  is  separated  in  the  same  way.  ( Vid. 
Bucholz,  taschenb.  1812, 156;  Dobereiner,  Sckw,  10, 113.)  It  is  better  to 
decant  the  solution  than  to  filter  it  through  a  cone  of  bleached  linen; 
because  the  alkali  extracts  certain  matters  from  the  linen  which  colour 
the  liquid  yellow,  and  also  because  in  filtering,  it  is  less  easy  to  guard 
against  access  of  air.  As  the  alkaline  solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere  very  greedily,  the  air  must  be  kept  from  it  as  much  as 
possible.  A  portion  of  carbonic  acid  is  always  reabsorbed  during  evapora- 
tion, unless  this  process  is  performed  in  a  silver  vessel  fitted  with  a  head. 
When  the  caustic  solution  is  evaporated  down  to  an  oily  consistence,  the 
greater  part  of  the  carbonate  separates  in  solid  particles,  which  swim  on 
the  surface,  and  can  then  be  taken  off  by  means  of  a  spatula.  If  crude 
potash  or  pearlash  is  used  instead  of  pure  carbonate  of  potash,  the  hydrate 
of  potash  produced  contains  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  sulphate  of 
potash  present  in  the  original  substance.     Hence,  to  obtain  hydrate  of 
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potash  in  a  pure  state,  it  is  necessary  to  make  use  of  pure  carbonate  of 
potash.  According  to  Berthollet's  plan,  however,  tolerably  pure  hydrate 
of  potash — ^the  Potasse  d  Vodcool — may  be  obtained  from  impure  carbonate. 
(CrelL  Ann,  1786,  2,  211.)  The  caustic  solution,  obtained  as  above,  is 
evaporated  to  the  thickness  of  syrup,  shaken  in  close  vessels  with  ^  of  its 
volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  mixture  left  to  settle.  Two  strata  are  formed: 
the  lower  stratum  is  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium,  carbo- 
nate and  sulphate  of  potash,  together  with  a  portion  of  caustic  potash, 
and  rests  on  a  precipitate  which  may  contain  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  and  sul- 
phate of  potash;  the  upper  stratum  is  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  with 
some  chloride  of  potassium  in  alcohol.  This  is  poured  off,  and  freed  from 
the  greater  part  of  the  spirit,  by  distillation  in  a  silver  vessel  furnisl«d 
with  a  still-head,  and  boiled  down  in  a  silver  basin  till  the  hydrate  begins 
to  sublime.  The  resinous  matter  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  the 
alcohol,  and  found  swimming  on  the  surface,  is  then  removed  and  the 
hydrate  poured  out  on  plates.  It  is  free  from  sulphate  of  potash,  but  con- 
tains chloride  of  potassium,  and  traces  o£  carbonate  and  acetate  of  potash. 

2.  From  sulphate  of  potash. — Powdered  crystals  of  sulphate  of 
potash  are  dissolved  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  baryta  till  a  small 
portion  of  the  liquid  taken  for  trial  gives  a  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  barium,  to  which  hydrochloric  acid  has  been  added  in  large  excess 
— a  proof  that  some  sulphate  of  potash  still  remains  undecomposed. 
Baryta- water  is  then  carefully  added  in  sufficient  quantity  just 
to  decompose  the  sulphate,  or  still  better,  slightly  in  excess.  The 
decanted  solution  is  then  evaporated,  during  which  process  the  small 
excess  of  baryta  is  precipitated  by  the  carbonic  acid  iu  the  air.  (Schubert, 
J.  pr,  Chem,  26,  117.)  This  method  is  more  expensive,  but  yields — ^pro- 
vided the  baryta-water  is  good — a  pure  preparation,  since  sulphate  of 
potash  is  more  readily  obtained  in  a  state  of  perfect  purity  than  the 
carbonate. 

Hydrate  of  potash  is  preserved  in  air-tight  glass  bottles. 

Impurities,  Carbonate  of  lime,  originating  from  imperfect  decantation ; 
-  Oxide  of  Iron,  when  the  canstio  solution  is  evaporated  in  an  iron  vessel  to 
such  an  extent,  that  jt  begins  to  act  upon  the  iron.  These,  together  with 
other  insoluble  substances  accidentally  present,  remain  behind  when  the 
potash  is  dissolved  iu  water.  FeroxicU  of  Potassium :  Formed  in  small 
quantity,  towards  the  end  of  the  evaporation  when  conducted  in  the 
air.  It  is  owing  to  the  presence  of  this  substance,  that  the  hydrate  of 
potash,  when  dissolved  in  water,  gives  off  oxygen  gas.  The  lapis  caus^ 
ticus  of  the  surgeon,  which  is  prepared  by  evaporation  in  iron  vessels, 
evolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  oxygen,  the  amount  of  which  appears 
to  be  in  direct  ratio  with  that  of  the  oxide  of  iron,  which  is  separated 
when  the  potash  is  dissolved  in  water.  (Graham,  Edinh,  J.  of  Se.  7,  187; 
J.  Davy,  N.  Edinb,  PhU.  J.  6,  132.)  [This  connexion  with  the  oxide  of 
iron  suggests  the  supposition  that  ferrate  of  iron  is  formed.]  Carbonate  of 
Potash:  The  solution  effervesces  with  acids. — Sulpfiate  of  Potasli :  Chlo- 
ride of  barium,  with  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  gives  a  precipitate. 
Chloride  of  Potassium:  A  precipitate  produced  even  when  the  liquid  is 
very  dilute,  with  a  solution  of  silver,  nitric  acid  being  added  in  excess. — 
Nitrate  of  Potasit :  Gives  the  reactions  of  the  nitrates.  (11.,  401.) — Certain 
oxides  of  the  heavy  metals:  The  solution,  supersaturated  with  acetic  acid, 
gives  a  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  sulphide  of  ammonium. 
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a.  Hydrate  of  potash  is  a  white,  hard,  hrittle  substance,  having  a  specific 
gravity  of  2-1  (Dalton),  and  often  a  fibroos  texture.  It  melts  below  red- 
ness,  forming  an  oily  liquid,  clear  as  water,  which  yolatilizes  at  a  full  red 
heat  in  white  pungent  vapours.  Hydrate  of  potash  heated  on  platinum- 
wire,  colours  the  blowpipe  flame  violet.  (Fuchs.) 

Calculation.  H.Dary.     Gay-Losaac  &  TWoard.    BerthoUeL        Darcet. 

KO 47-2    84     ....    83  to  82     ....    81-55  to  79*28    ....    8636    ....     73  to  72 

HO 90     16     ....     17—18     ....     18-45—  20-72     ....     1364     ....     27—28 

56-2  100    ....  100—100    ....  100-00— 10000     ....  10000    ....  100—100 

The  amount  of  water  present  in  hydrate  of  potash  is  best  found  from 
the  loss  of  weight  which  it  sustains  «rhen  heated  to  redness  with  a  known 
quantity  of  vitrefied  boracic  or  silicic  acid.  By  ignition  in  contact  with 
charcoal  it  is  converted — according  to  Bussy  (J,  PJiarm.  8,  266)  with 
evolution  of  carburetted  hydrogen  (?)— into  carbonate  of  potash. 

/3.  Crystallized  Potash.  Caustic  Salt. —  Crystallizes  on  cooling 
from  a  concentrated  solution  of  caustic  potash.  (Lowitz,  GreU.Ann.  1796, 
1,  306.)  Transparent,  colourless,  very  acute  rhombohodrons  with  trun- 
cated terminal  edges.  When  placed  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it 
effloresces  to  an  opaque  mass,  consisting  of  78*6  parts  of  potash  and  21*4 
parts  of  water.  (Pb,  Walter,  Pogg.  39,  192.) 

Calculation.  Walter. 

KO 47-2    51-19  49-9 

5HO    ....     45«       48-81  SO'l 

92-2     100-00  1000 

y.  Aqueous  Solution  op  Potash.  Cavstic-soluHon,  Soapboilers^ -ley, 
Seifensieder-lauge,  and  at  a  certain  degree  of  concentration,  Meiste^*- 
lauge. — Potash,  hydrate  of  potash^  and  crystallized  potash  deliquesce 
rapidly  in  the  air;  the  first  two  dissolve  in  water  with  considerable 
rise  of  temperature;  the  crystals  produce  great  cold.  Hydrate  of  potash 
requires  but  half  its  weight  of  cold  water  to  dissolve  it.  (Lowitz.) — 
Preparation.  (III.,  11 — 13.)  The  solution  is  kept  in  bottles  with  glass  or 
cork  stoppers.  In  either  case,  none  of  the  solution  should  touch  the  stop- 
pers; for  those  of  glass  become  in  a  short  time  so  strongly  cemented  in, 
that  they  cannot  again  be  withdrawn;  and  corks  corrode  and  impart  a 
brown  colour  to  the  liquid.  When  bottles  made  of  white  glass  are  used 
to  contain  the  solution,  they  frequently  crack  in  all  directions.  After 
being  long  kept,  the  liquid  often  deposits  brownish- white  flakes.  These 
were  found  by  the  author  to  consist  of  silica,  with  small  quantities  of 
alumina,  lime,  potash,  oxide  of  iron,  and  a  trace  of  oxide  of  copper 
(Gmelin),  and  are  probably  produced  by  the  action  of  the  potash  on  the 
glass. 

Colourless  liquid,  having,  when  hiehly  concentrated,  an  oily  consist- 
ence and  considerable  density.  A  solution  made  with  equal  parts  of 
hydrate  of  potash  and  water  does  not  freeze  at  —54"*  {^(y5''  F.).  (Guyton- 
Morveau.)  One  measure  of  solution  of  potash  of  22®  Bm.  mixed  with 
one  measure  of  water  undergoes  a  condensation  amounting  to  0*045  of  the 
volume  of  the  water:  and  all  the  air  present  in  the  water  is  expelled. 
(Payen,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  50, 305.) 
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Quantity  of  Anhydrous  Potash  contained  m  Solutions  of  Potash  of 
various  densities. 


(Dalton,  Syitem,  2, 

293.) 

(TOnnermaim,  N,  TV.  18,  2,  5); 

at  15*. 

8p.gr. 

PotMhpcreent. 

BoDiBff  point 

8p.gr. 

Potuh  per  cent. 

8p.gr. 

Potash  per  cent. 

2*40 

39-9    .... 

....     129-5^ 

1-3300    . 

28-290 

M437    ... 

14-145 

1-3131     . 

27-158 

1-1308    ... 

13-013 

2-20 

36-8    .... 

..-     123-9 

1-2966    . 

26-027 

M182    ... 

11-882 

1-42 

34-4     .... 

....     118-3 

1-2805    . 

24-895 

1-1059    ... 

.....     10-750 

1-39 

32-4    .... 

....     115-5 

1-2648     . 

23-764 

10938     ... 

9-619 

1-36 

29-4     .... 

....     112-2 

1-2493     . 

22-632 

1-0819     ... 

8-487 

1-33 

26-3     .... 

....     109-4 

1-2342    . 

21-500 

1-0703     ... 

7-355 

1-28 

23-4     ... 

....     106-6 

1-2268     . 

20-935 

10589     ... 

6-224 

1-23 

19-5     ... 

....     104-4 

1-2122     . 

19-803 

1-0478     ... 

5-002 

119 

16-2     ... 

....     103-3 

1-1979     . 

18-671 

1-0369     ... 

3-961 

115 

13-0     ... 

....     101-7 

1-1839     . 

17-540 

1-0260     ... 

2-829 

111 

9-5     ... 

....     101-1 

1-1702     . 

16-408 

1-0153     .. 

1-697 

106 

4-7     ... 

....     100-5 

1-1568     . 

15-277 

1-0050     .. 

0-5658 

h.  With  acida  potash  forms  the  Potash-Salts.     Of  all  bases,  it  pos- 
ses the  strongest  affinity  for  the  greater  number  of  acids,  and  next  to 
ammonia  neutralizes  them  most  completely,  so  that  in  salts  formed  with 
the  weaker  acids,  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  base  predominates.     The 
potash-salts  are  colourless  when  the  acid  itself  is  so.     They  are  fixed  in 
the  fire,  unless  the  acid  in  combination  with  the  potash  has  veiy  little 
affinity  for  it  or  is  readily  decomposed.     Baits  of  potash  impart  a  violet 
colour  to  the  blowpipe  flame  on  platinum  wire.  (Fuchs.)     Alcohol  heated 
with  a  salt  of  potash  in  powder  and  then  set  on  fire  bums  with  a  blue  or 
violet  flame.  (H.  Rose.)     The  salts  give  a  blue  colour  to  a  bead  of  borax 
in  which  pure  oxide  of  nickel  is  dissolved.  (Harkort,  Pogff,  9, 182.)  They 
yield  no  precipitate  when  melted  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  platinum  foil. 
(Berzelius.)     All  potash-salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and  for  the  most  part 
readily  so.     The  solution  of  alsalt  of. potash,  when  very  dilute,  gives 
a  precipitate  with  other  liquids  only  when  the  acid  combined  with  the 
potash  forms  an  insoluble  compound  with  the  substance  added  or  with  a 
portion  of  it — or  when  the  acid  is  itself  set  free,  and  is  insoluble  in  that 
state.      A  concentrated  solution,   ou  the  contrary,   exhibits  the  same 
reactions  as  a  solution  of  potash  (p.  11),  namely,  with  perchloric  acid, 
tartaric  acid,  carbazotic  acid,  sulphate  of  alumina,  hydrofluosilicic  acid, 
and  chloride  of  platinum,  the  reagents  being  used  in  the  concentrated 
state.     In  the  case  of  tartaric  acid,  an  excess  of  sulphuric,  hydrochloric, 
or  nitric  acid  interferes  with  the  appearance  of  the  precipitate.     Those 
salts  of  potash,  which  would  throw  down  the  alumina  from  alum  (for 
instance,  the  carbonate),  must  be  previously  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid. 
If  nitrate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  so  much  water  that  205  parts  of  water 
contain  only  1  part  of  potash,  chloride  of  platinum  will  still  produce  a  pre- 
cipitate; with  210  parts  of  water  this  effect  no  longer  takes  place.    Again; 
tartaric  acid  acts  with  220  parts  of  water  to  1  part  of  potash,  but  not  with 
230  parts.  (Harting,  J,  pr,  Chem,  22,  49.)     With  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash,  the  limits  of  reaction  are  1  part  of  potash  in  200  parts  of  water 
for  chloride  of  platinum,  and  400  parts  of  water  for  tartaric  acid.  (Las- 
saigne,  J,  Chim.  Med.  8, 527.) 

Potash  forms  double  salts  with  ammonia,  soda,  magnesia,  the  prot- 
oxide and  sesqui-oxide  of  cerium,  yttria^  alumina,  thorina,  zirconia,  the 
lesqui-oxides  of  chromium  and  uranium,  the  protoxide  and  sesqui-oxide  of 
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manganese,  sesqui-oxide  of  antimony,  the  oxides  of  zinc,  and  cadmiam^ 
the  protoxide  and  sesqui-oxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  cobalt,  oxide  of 
nickel,  the  di-oxide  and  protoxide  of  copper,  protoxide  of  mercury,  oxide 
of  silver,  teroxide  of  gold,  the  protoxide  and  bi-oxide  of  platinum,  bi-oxido 
of  paUadium,  sesqni-oxide  of  rhodium  and  sesqui-oxide  of  iridium. 

c.  Potash  combines  with  the  earths,  forming  vitreous  and  other  com- 
ponnds,  and  also  various  minerals. 

d.  With  many  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  not  having  an  acid  char- 
racter,  sometimes  in  the  dry,  sometimes  in  the  wet  way,  namely,  with  the 
oxides  of  zinc,  tin,  lead  and  gold. 

e.  With  several  organic-bodies  not  possessed  of  acid  properties ;  for 
instance,  with  alcohol. 

C.    Pbboxide  op  Potassium.    KO'. 

Discovered  by  Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard. — Formation  and  Freparation. 
1.  Potassium  takes  fire  in  air  or  oxygen-gas  at  temperatures  between  60^ 
and  80°  (provided  the  metallic  surface  is  renewed),  and  bums  with  a 
dazzling  white  or  red  flame,  producing  peroxide  of  potassium.  Platinum 
or  silver-foil,  covered  with  fused  chloride  of  potassium,  may  be  used  as  a 
support. — 2.  Peroxide  of  potassium  is  likewise  formed  by  the  combustion 
of  the  suboxide,  or  when  anhydrous  potash  or  hydrate  of  potash  (or  the 
hydrate  mixed  with  potassium:  H,  Davy)  is  heated  to  redness  for  a  long 
time  in  dry  oxygen-gas. — 3.  Impure  peroxide  of  potassium  may  be 
obtained  by  gently  heating  potassium  in  nitrous  or  nitric  oxide  gas  or 
with  nitre  or  cortam  metallic  oxides;  also  by  the  ignition  of  nitre.  (Gay- 
Lussac  &  Thenard.) 

Froperties.  Orange-yellow.  Fuses  somewhat  less  easily  than  hydrate 
of  potash  to  a  brown  transparent  oil,  and  crystallizes  in  scales  on  cooling. 
(Gay-Lussac  &c  Th6nard.) 

Calculation.  Gay. Lussac  &  Thdnard. 

K 3y-2     62-03     65 

30    24-0     37-97     35 

K03 63-2     100-00     100 

Decompositions,  1.  By  a  white  heat,  into  potash  and  oxygen. 
(H.  Davy.) — 2.  By  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  effervescence, 
and  production  of  heat,  into  oxygen  and  solution  of  potash;  by  carbonic 
acid  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas  aided  by  heat,  into  oxygen  and  carbonate 
of  potash,  or  02cygen,  water,  and  chloride  of  potassium. — 3.  By  combus- 
tible bodies. — Heated  in  hydrogen  gas  it  is  converted,  without  incan- 
descence, into  hydrate  of  potash  and  water.  Ignited  with  charcoal  it 
yields  carbonate  of  potash,  the  change  being  accompanied  by  vivid  com- 
bustion. It  acts  in  a  similar  manner  on  resin,  wooa,  or  albumen.  With 
phosphorus  it  forms  phosphate  of  potash,  the  action  being  attended  with  the 
most  vivid  combustion;  with  sulphur,  it  forms  sulphate  of  potash  and  a  small 
quantity  of  sulphide  of  potassium,  the  combustion  in  this  case  being  less 
vivid.  Heated  in  sulphurous  acid  gas,  it  inflames  and  yields  sulphate  of 
potash  and  oxygen  gas.  AVhen  it  is  heated  in  phosphuretted  or  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas,  phosphide,  or  sulphide  of  potassium  is  formed, 
accompanied  by  flame;  heated  in  nitrous  gas,  it  forms  nitrite  of  potash 
and  hyponitric  acid  vapour.     By  heating  it  in  ammoniacal  gas,  hydrate 
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of  potash  and  nitrogen  gas  are  obtained  without  any  evolation  of  light 
and  heat.  It  oxidizes  potassinm^  arsenic,  antimony,  tin,  zinc,  and  copper 
with  incandescence,  and  bismuth,  lead,  and  iron,  and  even  silver  and  pla- 
tinum without  incandescence.  (Gay-Lussac  ^  Th^nard.) 


POTASSIUH  AND  HtDROGEX. 

Hydride  of  Fotasnum  f 

Potassium  heated  not  quite  to  redness  in  pure  hydrogen  gas  absorbs 
about  ^  as  much  of  this  gas  as  it  would  have  evolved  by  contact  with 
water,  and  is  converted  into  a  grey  powder,  without  metallic  lustre,  and 
infusible  below  a  red-heat.  At  a  red  heat  it  is  resolved  into  potas- 
sium and  hydrogen  gas;  and  by  mercury,  especially  if  hot,  it  is  converted 
into  hydrogen  gas  and  an  amalgam  of  potassium.  It  inflames  sponta- 
neously in  the  air.  With  water  it  evolves  about  f  as  much  hydrogen  as 
the  potassium  contained  in  it  would  have  set  free;  it  likewise  takes  fire 
on  water.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard.)  Sir  H.  Davy  denies  the  existence 
of  this  body. — Jacquelain  (Ann,  Chim.  Fhys,  74,  203,)  confirms  its 
existence,  and  founds  upon  this  absorption  of  hydrogen  by  potassium,  a 
method  of  separating  hydrogen  from  marsh  gas  and  defiant  gas. 

When  potassium  is  heated  in  hydrogen  gas,  the  hydrogen  acquires 
the  property  of  inflaming  in  the  air  and  burning  with  a  brilliant  flame 
and  formation  of  alkaline  fumes;  but  as  it  cools,  it  deposits  the  potas- 
sium and  loses  its  power  of  spontaneous  combustion.  (H.  Davy.) — 
In  the  preparation  of  potassium  from  hydrate  of  potash  and  iron-filings, 
a  colourless  gas  is  produced  which  is  heavier  than  hydrogen,  takes 
fire  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  burns  with  a  pale  yellow 
flame,  forming  water  and  potash; — if  left  to  itself  for  a  few  hours,  or 
placed  in  contact  with  water,  it  loses  a  portion  of  its  potassium,  and  with 
it,  the  power  of  taking  fire  at  ordinary  temperatures,  even  though  it  still 
retains  a  portion  of  the  potassium.  (Sementini.)  This  gas,  Sementini  re- 
gards as  potassuretted  hydrogen  gas;  it  is  however  considered  by  Ber- 
zelins  and  Brunner  as  hydrogen  gas  in  which  the  vapour  of  potassium  is 
simply  diflhsed,  so  that  it  is  again  deposited  on  cooling. 


Potassium  and  Carbon. 
A.     Carbide  of  Potassium  ? 

Charcoal,  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  contact  with  potassium, — at  which 
temperature  the  potassium  if  alone  must  have  been  volatilized,— effer- 
vesces afterwards  with  water.  (H.  Davy.)  Perhaps  several  of  those 
carbonaceous  substances,  which  inflame  spontaneously  in  the  air  (pyro- 
phoric  charcoals,  as  they  are  called)  are  carbides  of  potassium. — The 
black  mass  also,  which  passes  over  in  the  preparation  of  potassium  by 
Curaudau's  or  Brunner's  method,  is  regarded  by  Berzelius  as  a  carbide  of 
potassium*  [Probably,  for  the  most  part,  belonging  to  the  ctoconaceous 
matter.] 

VOL.  HI.  c 
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B.    Gabboxatb  of  Potash. 

«.    Simple  Camw^m kwrn^^^Boiic,   wuetlumUd  CmrtmuxU  of  PUmA, 

rBerthoUet)  Mild,  aeraUd  Vegetable  Alkali,  Salts  of  Tartar,  Purified 
Fotask,  Fearlash;  Alkali  vegetalnle  fixum,  Sal  tartar i,  Cineres  davellati 
depurati. 

Preparation, — 1.  Crude  Potash,  From  tha  ashes  of  inland-plants, 
consisting  chiefly  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  and  silicate  of  potash,  chloride 
of  potassium,  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  silica 
and  the  oxides  of  iron  of  manganese.  The  ashes  (are  soaked  in  tnbs 
of  water,  which  chiefly  dissolves  the  four  first  mentioned  substancee 
(amounting  to  between  5  and  32  per  cent,  of  the  ash).  The  alkaline 
solution  is  then  boiled  down  in  iron  pans  to  snch  a  degree  of  cone^i- 
tration  that  it  solidifies  to  a  brown  mass  on  cooling.  The  brown  eoloor 
proceeds  from  organic  matter  extracted  from  the  woody  fibre  still  present 
in  the  ash,  from  the  wood  of  the  tubs,  and  from  the  straw  which  is  pat 
round  the  cocks  used  in  drawing  the  ley  from  the  tubs.  The  crude 
potash  thus  obtained  is  heated  to  redness  on  the  level  hearth  of  a  rever- 
beratory  furnace,  over  which  the  flame  plays,  and  constantly  stirred  about 
with  an  iron  rod  till  all  the  water  is  drawn  off,  and  the  organic  matter 
consumed  :  Burnt  or  calcined  Potash,  Cineres  clopeUati,  This  sub- 
stance contains,  besides  carbonate  of  potash,  several  impurities,  some  of 
which  are  insoluble  in  water:  viz.,  ashes,  charcoal,  small  stones  from  the 
furnace,  ^c;  and  some  soluble  in  water:  viz.,  a  large  quantity  of  chloride 
Of  potassium,  sulphate  and  silicate  of  potash,  traces  of  manganate  of 
potash  6vrhich  imparts  a  blue  colour  to  the  mass)  and  phosphate  of 
potash  (Kobell,  Kastn,  Arch,  8,  322),  carbonate  of  soda  (Berthier),  and 
oxide  of  copper.  (Sarzeau,  J.  Pharm,  18,  656.)  A  particular  specimen 
of  crude  potash,  from  Kasan,  obtained  from  wood -ashes,  contained  in 
100  pts.  (1)  insoluble  in  water:  Lime  0*054,  alumina  0*012,  oxide  of 
manganese  0*013,  silica  0*132;  (2)  soluble  in  water:  Potassa  47*455, 
combined  with  carbonic  acid  25*890,  and  silica  0*344;  sulphate  of  potash 
17*062;  phosphate  of  potash  0*443;  chloride  of  potassium,  3*965;  and  car- 
bonate of  soda  4*630.  In  this  specimen  of  potash,  9  atoms  of  carbonic- 
acid  were  combined  with  6  atoms  of  potassa.  (R.  Hermann,  J,  Pr.  Ckem. 
22,  442.) — Preuss  (Ann,  Pharm,  34,  239)  thought  that  he  had  discovered 
iodine  in  a  sample  of  potash. 

2.  Purified  Potash,  Pearlash,  Cineres  clavellati  depurati.  Crude  potash  is 
dissolved  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  the  solution  after  being  filtered 
through  white  blotting-paper  or  bleached  linen,  is  evaporated  in  an  iron  pot 
to  the  proper  degree  of  concentration:  it  is  then  left  at  rest  for  a  day  till  aU 
the  sulphate  of  potash  has  crvstallized  out,  and  poured  off  from  the  crystals. 
If  it  renders  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  turbid  after  being  supersa- 
turated with  hydrochloric  acid,  a  second  evaporation  and  cooling  is  neoes- 
■ary  to  get  rid  of  the  remaining  sulphate  of  potash.  The  clear  solution 
is  boiled  down  (to  the  density  of  about  I  '43)  till  it  is  covered  with  a 
crystalline  film,  which  can  no  longer  be  removed  by  stirring  the  boiling 
liquid,  and  then  cooled,  stirring  all  the  while,  whereupon  most  of  the 
carbonate  of  potash  crystallizes  out.  The  mother-liquid  is  drained  off  by 
filtration,  and  is  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  together  with]  certain  impurities,  chiefly  consisting  of  chloride  of 
potassium  and  silicate  of  potash.     The  crystals  of  carbonate  are  lastly 
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washed  with  a  small  quaDiity  of  oold  water  and  then  rendered  anliydrons 
bj  heating  them  to  incipient  redness  in  yessels  of  cast-iron^  silver,  or  pla*^ 
tinum.  Some  chloride  of  potassium  and  silicate  of  potash  still  remain; 
the  silica  may  be  separated  by  means  of  charcoal  (see  beloF)i  but  the 
ohloride  of  potassiam  cannot  be  entirely  removed. 

To  treat  1  part  of  crude  potash  with  only  0*6  of  cold  water,  and  then 
strain  and  evaporate  after  prolonged  agitation,  is  less  economical,  because  a 
large  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  potash  always  remains  in  the  residue.  It 
is  said  that  by  this  method,  the  solution  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  ii 
avoided;  some  of  that  salt  is,  however,  liable  to  be  dissolved  in  consequence 
of  the  heat  developed  on  mixing  the  potash  with  the  water.  The  best 
way  of  getting  rid  of  the  sulphate  is  by  evaporating  and  cooling  the  solu- 
tion obtained  as  above  by  the  aid  of  heat.  If  the  solution  thus  freed 
wholly  or  in  part  from  sulphate  of  potash  is  evaporated  without  further 
precaution,  as  is  generally  the  practice,  all  the  ohloride  of  potassium  and 
silicate  of  potash  remain  mixed  with  the  carbonate.  The  method  just 
given  of  separating  the  greater  part  of  the  two  salts  by  crystallizing  the 
carbonate,  is  due  to  Mayer.  {Pogg,  46,  651.)  In  order  to  free  the  carbo- 
nate  of  potash  from  all  the  silica,  a  solution  of  1  part  of  carbonate  in 
1  part  of  water,  is  mixed  with  ^  part  of  powdered  charcoal,  the  mixture 
left  for  24  hours  and  frequently  agitated,  and  then  filtered.  (Artos,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  15,  124.)  The  manganate  of  potash  present  is  almost  always 
decomposed  by  the  deoxidizing  action  of  the  substance  of  the  filter,  but 
the  purified  potash  when  heated  to  redness  often  assumes  a  bluish  tint 
from  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  this  salt,  introduced  possibly  with  some 
ash  which  may  have  fallen  in. 

3.  SaU  of  Tartar^  Sal  Tartari.  Purified  tartar  is  heated  to  low  Md- 
ness  in  a  covered  crucible  made  of  iron,  silver,  or  platinum;  the  oarbo« 
naceous  residue  put  into  a  boiler  of  iron,  silver,  or  platinum,  and  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  extracted  by  hot  water.  The  filtrate  is  then  allowed  to 
stand  for  some  days  in  a  vessel  of  glass  or  procelain,  to  allow  the  carbo* 
nate  of  lime  to  subside;  filtered  again,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  in  an 
iron,  silver,  or  platinum  pan.  The  residue  is  covered  with  8  parts  of  oold 
water,  and  the  solution,  after  3  days,  decanted  from  the  insoluble  matte? 
and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  salt  of  tartar  thus  obtained  contains,  ae- 
oording  to  Wackenroder  (Ann,  Fharm.  24,  17),  mere  traces  of  chlo- 
rine, lime,  magnesia,  and  siJica;  Kobell  asserts  that  some  phosphate  of 
potash  is  also  present.  If  crude  tartar  is  used  for  this  purpose,  a  large 
quantity  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  formed  (from  the  ferment  which  it 
contains),  and  remains  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash.  Even  the  pari* 
fied  tartar  of  commerce  requires  to  be  re-purified  before  it  is  used.  For  this 
purpose,  it  is  either  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  allowed  to  crystallize 
from  the  filtrate,  or  washed  several  times  on  a  linen  cloth  with  cold  water. 
(Wackenroder.)  Or,  after  being  finely  pounded,  it  is  boiled  for  an  hour  in  a 
glass  vessel,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  water  and  ^  of  hydrochloric  acid; 
the  solution  containing  lime  is  poured  off  when  cold;  and  the  tartar  washed 
on  a  filter  with  water,  till  that  which  passes  through  no  longer  gives  a 
precipitate  with  a  solution  of  oxalate  of  potash  or  a  salt  of  silver. 
(Stiirenberg  and  Dulk,  JV.  Br.  Arch,  20,  60.)  If  the  tartar  be  decom- 
posed by  putting  it  into  a  paper  cone  and  heating  it  in  the  open  fire,  im- 
purities and  loss  can  scarcely  be  avoided.  If  an  earthen  crucible  is  made 
use  of,  the  potash  unites  with  a  portion  of  the  silica  contained  in  it  This 
may  be  avoided,  according  to  Wackenroder,  by  lining  the  crucible  with  % 
mixture  of  starch  and  gum, 
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4.  Black  Flux,  Flwnu  niger.  A  mixture  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
charcoal;  obtained  by  detonating  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  tartar  and  1  part 
of  nitre.  The  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  extracted  by  water.  If  the 
mixture  be  thrown^  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  into  a  red-hot  iron  cru- 
cible, the  residue  obtained  is  free  from  nitrate  of  potash,  but  contains 
cyanide  of  potassium;  the  latter  is  abo  pre8ent,(though  in  smaller  quantity, 
even  when  purified  tartar  is  used.  If  the  mixture  is  put  into  an  iron 
dish  and  set  on  fire  by  a  red-hot  wire,  the  decomposition  is  incomplete, 
unless  the  dish  is  heated  to  redness  afterwards;  the  mass  is  also  found  to 
contain  nitrite  of  potash,  but  no  cyanide  of  potassium.  (Wackenroder.) 

5.  WhiU  Flux,  Fluxus  aUnu.     Formed  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  equal 

C'  I  of  tartar  and  nitrate  of  potasL — The  mass  thus  obtained  is  white; 
use  in  this  proportion  the  oxygen  of  the  nitric  acid  contained  in  the 
nitre  is  more  than  sufficient  for  the  combustion  of  the  carbon  of  the  tar- 
taric acid  in  the  tartar;  but  for  that  very  reason  the  residue  contains  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nitrite  and  likewise  some  nitrate  of  potash. 

6.  IfUrum  fiocum.  Obtained  by  detonating  nitre  with  charcoal — 
Either  powdered  charcoal  is  thrown  by  degrees  upon  nitre  fused  in  a  cru- 
cible, until  it  no  longer  detonates,  or  a  mixture  of  about  3  parts  of  nitre 
and  1  part  of  powdered  charcoal  is  thrown  by  small  portions  into  a  red- 
hot  crucible  and  kept  at  red  heat  for  some  time.  The  mass  contains  nitrite 
of  potash  and  cyanide  of  potassium,  besides  sulphate  of  potash,  chloride  of 
potassium,  lime  and  silicate  of  potash  (partly  derived  from  the  charcoal, 
and  partly  from  the  crucible.)  (Wackenroder.) 

7.  Acetate  of  potash  is  heated  to  redness,  and  the  carbonaceous  mass 
exhausted  with  water. — For  this  purpose,  pure  acetate  of  potash  is  pre- 
pared by  one  of  the  following  methods; — a.  Distilled  vinegar  is  saturated 
with  pearl-ash,  the  sulphuric  and  hydrochloric  acids  present,  separated  by 
the  addition  of  acetate  of  baryta  and  acetate  of  silver,  and  the  filtrate  eva- 
porated to  dryness.  (Dulk  <fe  Gruber.)  The  carbonate  of  potash,  however, 
which  remains  after  heating  the  residue  to  redness,  takes  up,  when  dis- 
solved in  water,  a  considerable  quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  baryta 
produced  at  the  same  time;  the  lime  and  silica  also  contained  in  the 
pearl-ash  are  not  separated  by  this  process.  (Wackenroder.) — 6.  Acetate 
of  lead  is  decomposed  by  an  equivalent  quantity  of  salt  of  tartar  [or  sul- 
phate of  potashj.  The  filtrate,  evaporated  and  heated  to  redness  in  a 
silver  crucible  yields  a  pure  product.  (Wackenroder.) 

a .  By  igniting  oxalate  of  potash.  Potash-ley  is  boiled  down  till  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  crystallizes;  the  crystals  obtained  on  cooling  are  dissolved 
in  2  purtirtif  uater,  and  saturated  with  ordinary  oxalic  acid;  and  the  simple 
oxalate  of  potash  thus  formed  is  purified  by  filtration  and  crystallization: 
3  partjj  of  tlie  crystals  are  then  dissolved  in  6  parts  of  water,  and  2  parts  of 
oxalic  aoiti  tiii>aoIved  in  4  parts  of  water  added  while  the  liquid  is  hot; 
the  Innoxalivte  of  potash,  which  crystallizes  out  as  the  mixture  cools,  is 
collected  oq  a  filter,  washed  with  water  till  a  solution  of  silver  remains 
unaffected  by  the  liquid  which  passes  through,  and  then  thrown  into  a 
red-hot  platinum  or  silver  crucible.  In  this  way,  perfectly  pure  carbo- 
nate of  pota^^ii  16  obtained.  (Duflos,  K  Br,  Arch,  23,  305.) 

9,  By  beating  bicarbonate  of  potash.— As  the  bicarbonate  of  potash 
ifl  usually  prepared  from  crude  potash  ley,  it  still  contains  silica;  it  must 
not,  therefore,  be  heated  to  full  redness  m  the  silver  crucible  usually  em- 
ployed, lest  the  silica  should  again  combine  with  the  potash.  When  the 
Bal^jg^olved  in  water,  the  silica  is  left  behind.  (Berzelius.)  Wacken- 
'  that  carbonate  of  potash  thus  prepared  still  contained  a  con- 
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sideraUe  quantity  of  silica  and  chloride  of  potassium^  but  neither  lime 
nor  magnesia. 

10.  Carbonate  of  potash  is  thrown  down  from  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
the  acetate  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it.  Landmann  (Bull,  de 
la  Soc,  imp.  de  Mote,  1838,  58;  also  Pogg,  46,  650)  bums  sulphate  of 
potash  with  \  of  its  weight  of  charcoal;  dissolves  the  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium thus  obtained,  in  wood- vinegar;  skims  off  the  tar;  boils  the  solution 
with  water  and  charcoal  obtained  from  animal  matter;  evaporates  the 
filtrate  to  dryness;  fuses  the  salt  at  a  gentle  heat  in  iron  vessels,  so  that 
no  acetic  acid  may  be  driven  off;  dissolves  the  fused  mass  when  cool  in 
water;  filters;  evaporates  to  dryness;  dissolves  the  remaining  white  salt 
in  alcohol,  to  saturation;  and  passes  a  stream  of  carbonic  acid  gas  through 
the  li(^uid:  by  this  treatment  carbonate  and  bi-carbonate  of  potash  are 
precipitated.  The  precipitate,  when  pressed  and  fused,  affords  pure  car- 
bonate of  potash.  Acetic  ether  may  be  prepared  from  the  filtrate. 
Wackenroder  gives  the  preference  to  the  third  method. 

Impuritiei  found  in  earhoTiate  of  potash. — Sulphate  of  potash :  Turbi- 
dity produced  on  adding  chloride  of  barium  with  excess  of  hydrochloric 
acid. — Chloride  of  potassium:  Cloud  with  nitrate  of  silver  and  nitric  acid 
in  excess. — Phosphate  of  potash:  Floculent  precipitate  on  the  addition 
of  a  little  chloride  of  calcium  and  excess  of  ammonia,  after  long  boiling  with 
excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  expel  all  the  carbonic  acid. — NUrate  or 
nitrite  of  potash :  The  solution  of  the  salt  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  turns 
reddish  when  solution  of  ferrous  sulphate  is  poured  upon  it. — Cyanide 
of  potassium;  Prussian-blue  formed  on  the  addition  of  ferroso-ferric  sul- 
phate and  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid. — Soda :  On  saturating  the  carbo- 
nate of  potash  with  acetic  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  dissolving  the 
residue  m  alcohol,  precipitating  the  potash  with  bichloride  of  platinum, 
evaporating  the  filtrate  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  igniting  the  residue, 
exhausting  it  with  water,  concentrating  the  solution  by  evaporation,  and 
leaving  it  to  cool,  crystals  of  sulphate  of  soda  are  obtained,  easily  recog- 
nized by  their  form. — Carbonate  of  lime:  Dissolves  in  water,  partly  through 
the  meaium  of  the  carbonate  of  potash.  A  solution  of  this  kmd,  when 
left  to  stand  for  some  time,  yields  a  crystalline  deposit  of  carbonate  of 
lime;  it  also  gives  a  cloud  with  oxalic  acid,  after  neutralization  with 
acetic  acid. — Silica:  Partly  remains  undissolved  when  the  salt  is  digested 
in  water;  partly  dissolves,  often  in  large  quantity,  in  the  form  of  silicate 
of  potash.  This  solution,  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields,  if 
it  be  rich  in  silica,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  of  that  substance,  at  least 
when  evaporated;  in  any  case,  the  mixture,  when  evaporated  to  dryness 
and  then  digested  in  water  to  dissolve  the  chloride  of  potassium,  leaves  a 
residue  of  silica. — Oxide  of  copper :  The  salt  neutralized  with  acetic  acid 
gives  the  reactions  of  copper. 

White,  solid  mass,  of  specific  gravity  about  2*2643.  (Karsten.)  Fusi- 
ble at  a  bright  red  heat;  volatile  at  a  white  heat.  Tastes  strongly  alka- 
line; exerts  an  alkaline  reaction  on  vegetable  colours,  but  is  only  slightly 
corrosive. 

Calculation.        Vauqnelin.    Longchamp.    Ure.         Dalton.         Benffd. 

KO 47-2    ....    68-2    ....     67    ....    67*59    ....    68*6    ....    6f9    ....    7021 

C0«    ....  220    ....     31-8     ....     33     ....     32-41     ....     314     ....     31'1     ....     29*79 

69-2     ....  100-0     ....  100     ....  100-00     ....  1000     ....  1000    ....  100-00 

The  salt  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat,  by  vapour  of  water,  yielding 
hydrate  of  potash  and  carbonic  acid  gas.  (Oay-Lussac  &  Thenard.) 
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Heated  to  whiteness  witli  2  atoms  of  charcoal,  it  yields  carbonic  oxide 
gas  and  potassium;  heated  to  redness  with  silica,  it  yields  carbon,  carbo- 
nic oxide  gas,  and  silicate  of  potash. 

CarhonaU  of  Potash  with  2  aUmu  of  water:  crystallizes  from  a  concen> 
trated  aqueous  solution  of  salt  of  tartar  or  pearl-ash,  on  long  standing. 
Indistinct  rhombic  octohedrons  with  truncated  summits  {Fig.  42);  the 
angles  of  the  rhomb,  »=  122''  and  58**  {Comp.  B^rard,  Ann.  Gkim,  71, 50; 
Oiese,  Seher,  Ann.  4, 294;  Fabroni,  who  erroneously  considers  himself  thd 
discoverer,  Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  25,  5;  Phillips,  Phil.  Mag.  Ann.  1,  468; 
Wackenroder,  Kastn.  Arch.  11,  222;  Planche  &  Lecann,  /.  Pharm.  12, 
337.) 

Calculation* 

47-2    54-13 

220     26-23 

180     20-64 


Giese. 

551 

25; 


KO  

CO* 

2HO 180  20-64     ^.     20 

KO,CO«,2HO~8r2  10000    100 


Btfrard. 

pumps. 

79-4     ... 

79 

20-6     ... 

21 

1000 


100 


Aqueous  Carbonate  of  Potath  ;  Oil  of  Tartar,  Oleum  tariari  per  ddir 
miium.  Liquor  nitrifixi.  Both  the  anhydrous  and  the  crystallised  salt 
deliquesce  rapidly  in  the  air  and  form  an  oily  liquid. — 10  parts  of  dry 
carbonate  of  potash  exposed  for  42  days  to  an  atmosphere  saturated  with 
moisture,  attract  36  parts  of  water.  (Brandes,  Schw.  51,  423.)  1  part  of 
carbonate  of  potash  requires  for  solution  at  3"^  (37*4^  F.),  1*05  parts  of 
water;  at  6*  (42-8  F.),  0-962  parts;  at  126°  (54°  F,),  0*9  parts;  at  26* 
(78-8  F.),  0-747  parts;  and  at  70^  (158^  F.),  049  parts  of  water.  (Osann.) 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  most  concentrated  solution,  containing  48*8  per 
cent,  of  salt,  is  1-54,  and  its  boiling  point  lld^"  (235*4  ¥.y^DaUon. 

Amount  of  Anhydrous  Salt  contained  in  an  Aqueous  Solution  of  Carboruxte 
of  Potasky  according  to  Tunnerman.  {N.  Tr.  18, 2,  20),  at  15^  (59°  F.). 


sp.r. 

Percent. 

8p.gr. 

Percent. 

Sp.ft. 

Percent. 

sp.r. 

PercenL 

1-4812 

40-504 

1-3585 

30-349 

1-2282 

19-580 

1-0940 

8-811 

1-4750 

40-139 

1-3480 

29-360 

1-2150 

18-601 

10829 

7-832 

1-4626 

39-160 

1-3378 

28-391 

1-2020 

17-622 

1-0719 

6-853 

1-4504 

38181 

1-3277 

27-412 

1-1892 

16-643 

10611 

5-874 

1*4384 

37-202 

1-3177 

26-432 

11766 

15-664 

1-0505 

4*895 

1-4265 

36-223 

1-3078 

25-454 

1-1642 

14-685 

1-0401 

3-916 

1-4147 

35-244 

1-2980 

24-475 

11520 

13-706 

1-0299 

2-934 

1-4030 

34-265 

1-2836 

23496 

1-1400 

12-727 

1-0108 

1-958 

1-3915 

33-286 

1-2694 

22-517 

1-1282 

11-748 

1-0098 

0-979 

1-3803 

32-307 

1-2554 

21-538 

11166 

10-769 

1*0048 

0*489 

1-3692 

31-328 

1-2417 

20-539 

11052 

9-790 

h.  Sesqui-carbonate  op  Potash  1 — An  aqueous  solution  of  bi-car- 
bonate  of  potash  boiled  as  long  as  it  erolres  carbonic  acid — or  a  solution 
of  1  atotn  of  Carbonate  and  1  atom  of  bi-carbonate  of  potash  in  hot  water^ — 
yields,  on  cooling,  crystals  of  the  sesqui-salt;  these  crystals  are  delique- 
scent  in  the  air,  and  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Berthollet;  Berzelius,  Lmrb* 
4,  104.)  According  to  H.  Rose*s  experiments,  the  existence  of  this  salt 
is  doubtful  {vid.  III.  p.  25). 

c.  Bi-CARBONATE  OP  PoTASH. — BertholleCs  neutral  carbonate  of 
pota8h,-^~-K.xxQVfTi  only  in  combination  with  water. — 1,  When  a  concentrated 
solution  of  simple  carbonate  of  potash  is  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas, 
the  greater  part  of  the  more  difficultly  soluble  bi-aoid  salt  crystaUizee  out, 
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The  oarbonio  acid  gafli  generated  daring  the  fermentation  6f  wine,  may  be 
oondncted  into  the  potash-ley  by  means  of  a  connecting  tube;  or  the  ley 
may  be  placed  in  an  open  vessel  in  the  space  filled  with  carbonic  acid 
gas  over  the  fermenting  liquid :  or  the  carbonic  acid  gas  may  be  evolved 
from  chalk,  marble,  Sec,  by  means  of  dilated  salphario  or  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  gas  is  first  conducted  through  a  bottle  half  full  of  water,  to 
free  it  from  any  impurities  mechanically  carried  over,  and  then  into  the 
potash-ley.  This  is  contained  either  in  a  number  of  Woulfe's  bottles 
connected  by  bent  tubes,  or  in  one  large  vessel.  The  apparatus  may  be 
so  arranged,  that  the  carbonic  acid  shall  be  given  off  exactly  at  the  same 
rate  as  it  is  absorbed.  The  gas  may  be  evolved  either  from  the  gas^gene- 
rating  vessel  of  Mohr  (App,  44,  described  11. 92),  or  from  a  Woulfe's  bottle 
filled  with  pieces  of  chalk,  and  having  a  narrow  bent  tube  fitted  into  one 
of  its  mouths,  the  inner  end  reaching  to  the  bottom  of  the  bottle,  whilst 
the  outer  end  passes  into  a  vessel  containing  common  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  carbonic  acid  gas  is  formed  at  first  so  rapidly  and  in  such 
abundance,  that  the  air  is  driven  out  of  all  the  bottles  through  the  open 
mouth  of  the  laet,  and  the  whole  space  becomes  filled  with  carbonic  acid 
|[as.     This  opening  is  hereupon  dosed. 

In  projK)rtion  as  the  gas  is  absorbed,  either  an  additional  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  passes  into  the  Mohr's  bottle,  or  the  acid  passes  through 
^e  bent  tube  into  the  Woalfe's  bottle  filled  with  chalk,  and  developes 
more  carbonic  acid. — The  bent  tabes  which  conduct  the  gas  should  not 
be  in  contact  with  the  potash  solution^  because  they  would  quickly  be 
stopped  up  by  the  bicarbonate  crystallizing  within  them ;  besides,  finer 
and  larger  crystals  are  formed  when  the  solution  is  not  disturbed  by  bub^ 
bles  of  gas. — The  absorption  always  proceeds  slowly,  but  more  quickly  in 
proportion  to  the  concentration  of  the  solution;  large  quantities  require  a 
week  to  saturate  them  completely. — From  common  potash-ley,  carbonic 
acid  at  first  throws  down  a  large  quantity  of  silica,  which  can  only  bo 
partially  separated  from  the  crystals,  by  stirring  and  decanting  the  solu- 
tion. It  is  well,  therefore,  before  using  the  potash-ley,  to  free  it  from  the 
silica  by  means  of  charcoal. — If  the  crystals  contain  silica,  they  must  be 
dissolved  in  water  at  60^  (140°  F.)  to  saturation,  filtered  and  crystallized 
by  cooling  to  a  low  temperature.  Much  loss  is  however  sustained  by 
this  mode  of  proceeding;  because,  while  the  salt  is  dissolving,  carbonic 
acid  passes  ofi^,  and  simple  carbonate  is  formed ;  and  a  further  and  pro-* 
portionally  greater  loss  is  incurred  on  endeavouring  to  recover  the  re- 
mainder of  the  salt  by  gently  evaporating  the  mother  liquor.  {Vid, 
Weitzel,  Ann,  Pharm.  4,  80;  Mohr,  Ann.  Pharm,  29,  268.) 

2.  Solid  carbonate  of  potash,  slightly  moistened,  is  saturated  with 
carbonic  acid. — W6hler  {Ann.  Pharm.  24,  49)  bums  tartar  in  a  covered 
crucible,  moistens  the  carbonaceous  mass  when  cold  with  a  little  water, 
puts  it  into  a  suitable  vessel,  and  passes  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it  to 
saturation.  Absorption  takes  place  very  rapidly,  and  With  gteat  rise  of 
temperature;  hence  the  vessel  tnust  be  surrounded  with  cold  water.  The 
mass  is  then  exhausted  with  a  little  water  at  60""  (UO"*  F.),  filtered,  and 
allowed  to  cool^  when  most  of  the  salt  separates  in  large  crystals.-^ 
Duflos  (i\r.  Br.  Arch,  23,  305)  evaporates  to  dryness  a  mixture  of  8 
parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  1  part  of  starch,  and  4  parts  of  water;  heats 
it  to  redness;  and  treats  the  carbonaceous  residue  by  Wohler's  method.— 
Creuzburg  (K<Uin,  Arch,  17,  252)  reduces  the  half  dry  carbonate  of 
potash  to  powder,  moistens  the  mass  with  alcohol,  and  exjDoses  it  tb  car^ 
ponio  acid  gae  j  the  gaa  is  abeorbed  with  great  rise  of  temperature^  and 
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the  salt  bakes  together  into  a  dry  mass.  This  is  broken  up,  moistened 
with  very  dilate  alcohol^  and  again  exposed  to  the  gas,  by  which  it  be^ 
comes  completely  saturated. 

3.  A  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  heated  with 
sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  whereupon  caustic  ammonia  is  giyen  off. 
^Cartheuser,  Acta  Ac.  El.  Mogunt.  1757,  1,  149.)  The  operation  is  con- 
ducted in  a  retort,  that  the  ammonia  may  be  collected. — Duflos  (Br. 
A  rck.  29,  50)  heats  the  filtered  solution  of  4  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  in 
4  parts  of  water,  in  a  flask  immersed  in  a  boiling  water  bath — adds  1 
part  of  ordinary  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  lumps — ^places  the  head  on — 
boils  for  an  hour  or  more— leaves  the  solution  to  cool,  and  collects  the 
crystals.  The  mother-liquor  is  again  treated  in  the  same  manner  with  1 
part  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  yields  as  large  a  crop  of  crystals  as 
before ;  and  an  additional  quantity  on  being  evaporated  and  cooled.  The 
total  quantity  obtained  is  4|  parts. — Bucholz  {Taschenb.  1817,  148)  and 
Trommsdorff  (jr.  Tr,  17,  1,  17)  obtained  but  a  small  quantity  of  crystals 
by  this  method. 

4.  A  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  heated  to  75° 
(167"*  F.),  is  mixed  with  barely  half  as  much  acetic  acid  or  cream  of 
tartar,  as  would  be  required  to  saturate  the  whole  of  the  potash ;  the  acid 
being  added  by  degrees,  till  the  solution  begins  toefiervesce  strongly;  it  is 
then  filtered.  A  considerable  quantity  of  bicarbonate  crystallizes  out  on 
cooling.     (Sehlmeyer,  Kagtn.  Arch.  2,  495— F5lix,  Br.  Arch.  38,  151.) 

The  crystals  obtained  by  either  of  these  methods  are  washed  with  a 
little  cold  water,  and  then  dried  by  gentle  pressure  between  folds  of  bibu-  . 
lous  paper. 

Large  transparent  crystals  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system. 
Primary  form ;  a  right  rhomboidal  prism  (Fig.  90).  Cleavage-planes  paral- 
lel to  t,  t.  and l.  < ./backwards  =  127°  35';  « : t  =  126*»  45';  t:l-  103^ 
25';  Z:t  =  156«  50';  ^  :/=  128°  50';  t  :/=  105M0';  t:M=  111°; 
u  :  u=:  138°.  The  increase  of  the  t  surface  often  causes  the  I  and /sur- 
faces to  disappear.  (Brook,  Ann.  Phil.  22,  42.)  Tastes  saline,  slightly 
alkaline,  but  no  longer  caustic;  its  reaction  is  slightly  alkaline. 

Calculation.         Bergman.  Yanqnelin.  Klrwan.  Pelletier.  yal.Rose.  B^rard. 

KO 47-2  ....  471  ....     48     ....     46     ....     41     ....     40    ....     53     ....     48-92 

2C0«  440  ....  43-9  ....     20     ....     47     ....     43     ....     43     ....     43     ....     42-01 

HO 90  ....     9-0  ....    32     ....       7     ....     16    ....     17    ....      4     ....      907 

Crystallized  100-2  ....1000  ....  100     ....  100    ....  100    ....  100     ....  100     ....  100-00 

The  crystals,  when  dry,  remain  unaltered  in  the  air.  In  vacuo  over 
oil  of  vitriol,  they  lose  in  24  hours  only  0'05  per  cent.,  and  in  an  air- 
tight bell-jar  over  hydrate  of  potash,  0-47  per  cent,  of  water.  (H.  Rose.) 
When  strongly  heated,  they  lose  half  their  acid,  together  with  the  water. 
When  the  salt  is  dissolved  in  water,  it  gives  up  the  half  of  its  acid  much 
more  readily. — A  cold  dilute  solution  placed  by  itself  under  an  exhausted 
receiver  evolves  bubbles  of  carbonic  acid,  amounting,  with  frequent 
exhaustion,  to  4-52  per  cent,  in  20  hours.  If  there  be  placed  in  the 
vacuum  a  vessel  containing  oil  of  vitriol  diluted  with  so  much  water  that 
it  will  not  cause  the  liquid  to  solidify,  the  solution  emits  large  bubbles  of 
gas,  and  yields  distinguishable  crystals  of  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of 
potash  (but  no  sesquicarbonate),  in  about  equal  quantities.  A  solution 
of  these  mixed  crystals  in  water  again  placed  in  vacuo,  still  emits  bubbles 
of  carbonic  acid ;  but  not  a  third  time.  After  this,  the  silt  is  found  to  have 
lost  10*62  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid,  and  by  continaally  repeating  this 
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treatment^  simple  carbonate  of  potash  would  at  length  be  obtained  alone. 
By  evaporation  to  dryness  over  oil  of  Titriol  in  a  receiver  containing  air, 
at  a  temperature  between  15^  and  IS'',  the  solution  also  loses  6*36  per 
cent  of  carbonic  acid;  if  the  receiver  contains  hydrate  of  potash  as 
well  as  oil  of  vitriol,  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  amounts,  after  the  eva- 
poration to  dryness,  to  18*25  per  cent.,  or  nearly  half. — A  solution  of 
bicarbonate  of  potash  boiled  in  the  air,  loses  in  half  an  hour,  11-85  per 
cent.;  after  long  boiling — the  water  being  replaced  as  it  evaporates — 
almost  the  half  of  the  carbonic  acid  goes  off,  so  that  scarcely  anything 
but  simple  carbonate  remains.  When  the  li(juid  is  boiled  under  strong 
pressure,  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  same  time  is  less.  (H.  Rose,  Fogg, 
34, 149.) — This  salt  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  cold,  in  \  parts  of  boiling 
water,  and  1200  parts  of  hot  alcohol.  {Jid.  Bergmann,  O^uc,  1,  13; — 
Berthollet,  N.  Gehl.  3,  257.) 

Potassium  and  Boron. 

A.  Boride  of  jPotowtwml— According  to  Sir  H  Davy,  these  two  ele- 
ments unite  without  inflammation,  and  form  a  grey  metallic  mass,  which 
conducts  electricity,  and  is  decomposed  by  contact  with  water,  yielding 
potash  and  hydride  of  boron.  According  to  Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard,  the 
product  obtained  by  heating  the  two  elements,  is  not  a  chemical  com- 
pound, but  only  a  mixture. 

B.    Borate  of  Potash, 

a.  MoNOBORATE. — ^Whou  100  parts  of  boracio  acid  are  heated  to 
redness  vrith  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid 
is  given  off^  as  much,  namely,  as  was  previously  combined  with  139  parts 
of  potash.  (Arfvedson). — The  compound  is  obtained  pure,  by  fusing 
together  one  atom  (=  34'8  parts  of  vitrefied  or  61*8  parts  of  crystallized) 
boracic  acid  with  one  atom  (  =  69*2  parts)  of  dry  carbonate  of  potash.  It 
is  fusible  at  a  strong  white  heat — difficultly  soluble  in  water — and  does  not 
crystallize  from  the  solution ;  has  a  distinctly  caustic  alkaline  taste— 
and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  till  it  is  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  one  atom  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  one  atom  of  biborate  of 
potash.  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  34,  568.) 

5.  Biborate. — ^A  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  supersaturated 
with  boracic  acid  at  a  boiling  heat,  and  solution  of  potash  added  till  the 
liquid  becomes  alkaline ;  it  is  then  left  to  crystallize.  At  first,  the  salt  d 
crystallizes  out,  and  then  from  the  mother-liquor  the  salt  h. — Crystallizes 
in  regular  six-sided  prisms,  acute  rhombohedrons  with  the  lateral  vertices 
often  truncated,  and  double  six-sided  pyramids.  (Fig,  135,  151,  154,  and 
131.)  Tastes  slightly  alkaline;  reddens  turmeric;  swells  in  the  fire  like 
borax,  and  then  fuses  to  a  clear  glass;  dissolves  readily  in  hot  and  cold 
water.  (6m.;  Laurent.) 

Calculation.  ArfVedson.  Calculation.  Laurent* 

KO  47-2  ....  57-56  ....  58'16  KO    472  ....  2917  ....  285 

BO* 34-8  ....  42-44  ....  41-84  2B0*     696  ....  43-02  ....  43*7 

5HO 450  ....  27-81  ....  27-8 

a 82-0  ....10000  ....100-00  b.  Cryst 16 J -8  ....lOO'OO  ....1000 
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c.  TBBBoliAT]i.-^Fon]is  fiomeiimes  on  the  rarfaee  of  ike  foregoior 
Aolation  in  rectaD^lat  priems^  tefminated  with  fonf-sided  stuninitB  whicb 
are  set  upon  the  lateral  edges  (therefore  irith  the  m,  I,  and  a,  faoes  of  tfa^ 
right  prismatio  sjstem).  Unaltered  in  the  air;  fnsee  easily^  and  at  ih6 
same  time  froths  np.  (Laurent.) 

d.  Sexborate. — Crystallizes  from  the  solution  when  it  is  neutral,  or 
when  it  reddens  litmus. — Right  rectangular  prisms,  terminated  by  four  or 
six-sided  summits,  mostly  hemitropio.  Very  brilliant.  Turns  reddened 
litmus  slightly  blue.  Permanent  in  the  air.  Dissolves  sparingly  in  cold, 
freely  in  boiling  water.  The  solution  coloured  blue  with  tincture  of 
litmus,  assumes  a  wine-red  colour  on  the  addition  of  a  little  sulphuric 
acid,  which  sets  free  the  boracic  acid.  It  is  not  till  all  the  potash  ia 
saturated  with  sulphuric  acid,  that  a  drop  of  the  tincture  produces  the  bright 
red  colour.  (I.,  152;  Laurent,  Ann.  Chim,  Phy$.  G7,  215;  also  Ann. 
Pharm,  28,  89;  also  J.  pr,  Ckem.  14,  506.) 

Calculation.        Laurent.  Calculation.  Laurent. 


KO 

3B0»    . 

.    47-2  . 
.  104-4  . 
..     720  . 

..  21-11  . 
..  46-69  . 
..  32-20  . 

..  21-6 
..  46-4 
..  320 

KO 

6B0^ 

....     47-2  . 
. .  208-8 

..  13-64  . 
...  60-.36  . 
..  26-01  . 

..  140 
.  60*8 

8H0  

lOHO 

...     900  . 

..  25-2 

t.  Cryst... 

.  223-6  . 

..100-00  . 

..lOO'O 

d,  Cryst 

....  3460  . 

.100-00  . 

..100-0 

Potassium  and  Phosphorus. 

A.  Phosphide  of  Potassium. — 1.  Potassium  unites  with  phosphorus 
when  gently  heated  with  it  in  a  vessel  containing  nitrogen,  the  com- 
bination being  attended  with  evolution  of  light  and  heat.  (Gaj- 
Lussac  and  Th^nard.)  Under  rock-oil,  the  combination  takes  place 
without  combustion,  merely  causing  the  oil  to  boil.  (Magnus,  Pogg.  17, 
527.) —2.  Heated  potassium  withdraws  the  phosphorus  from  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas.  (Gav-Lussac  &  Th^nard.) — 3.  Potassium  heated 
with  glacial  phosphoric  acid,  yields  a  red  mass,  which,  when  mixed  with 
water,  gives  off  the  less  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  (Gay- 
Lussac  &  Thlnard.)  Probably  a  mixture  of  phosphide  of  potassium  and 
phosphate  of  potash. — To  obtain  this  compound  pure,  potassium  must  be 
heated  with  excess  of  phosphorus  in  a  thin  glass  flask,  through  which  a 
current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas  is  passed,  till  flame  is  proauced,  and  furthet 
till  the  excess  of  phosphorus  is  volatilized.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  12,  547.) 

Dark  chocolate-brown  substance  without  metallic  lustre.  (Gay-Lussao 
&  Th^nard.)  When  excess  of  potassium  is  present,  the  compound  is 
dark-grey,  and  possesses  metallic  lustre  f H.  Davy) ;  copper-rec^  having 
the  metallic  lustre;  crystalline;  emitting  nubbles  when  crystallized  after 
fusion  (H.  Rose);  when  prepared  under  rock-oil  it  is  dark-yellow  and 
spongy.  (Magnus.) — Heated  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  lively  inflammation 
and  forms  phosphate  of  potash.  (H.  Davy.)r— With  water  it  is  decomposed 
into  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  hypophosphite  of  potash,  and  solid  phos- 
phide of  hydrogen.  The  evolution  of  the  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is 
followed  by  a  sort  of  explosion.  This  gas  is  sometimes  easily  inflam- 
mable, sometimes  difficultly  so;  and  its  volume  is  greater  than  that  of  the 
hydrogen  which  the  potassium  contained  in  the  compound  would  of  itself 
have  evolved.  If  the  vessel  filled  with  hydrogen  ^as,  in  which  the  phos- 
phide of  potassium  was  prepared,  be  opened  under  water,  so  that  only  the 
vapour  of  water  comes  in  contact  with  the  phosphide,  decomposition  pro- 
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ceedB  gradually^  witli  the  production  of  spontaneonsly  inflammable  phos- 
pharetted  hydrogen  gaa;  from  the  decomposed  mass  water  dissolves,  hjipo- 
phosphite  of  potash  qnite  free  from  phosphate,  and  separates  a  yelloit 
powder,  which,  on  being  heated,  melts  and  assumes  the  appearance  of  phos- 
phorus. (H.  Rose.)  This  yellow  powder  is  solid  phosphide  of  hydrogen, 
(II.,  Magnus.) 

B.  CoMPOTmD  OP  PoTAiSH  AN©  PHOSPHORIC  OxiDE.— Fhosphoric  oxide 
covered  with  a  solution  of  potash,  becomes  black  by  combiniog  with  the 
potash,  but  quickly  passes  into  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  atid  phos^ 
phate  of  potash. — A  small  quantity  of  the  oxide  dissolves  in  absolute 
alcohol  which  contains  a  little  potash,  producing  a  bright-red  solution> 
and  is  again  thrown  down  ss  hydrate  by  weak  sulphuric  acid.  (A  solu- 
tion richer  in  potash  would  soon  effect  a  decomposition  into  phosphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  phosphate  of  potash.)  If  more  phosphoric  oxide  is 
added  to  the  red  solution,  it  becomes  coloured  brown  without  dissolving; 
and  a  further  addition  of  oxide  throws  down  all  that  Was  previously  dls< 
solved.  Hence  the  compound  of  potash  with  a  little  phosphoric  oxide  is 
soluble  in  alcohol,  but  not  that  which  contains  a  larger  quantity  of  the 
oxide.  The  last  mentioned  brown  compound  is  decomposed  during 
washing  —  even  with  absolute  alcohol — ^into  phosphate  of  potash  and 
oxide  of  phosphorus,  becoming  oolourlees  at  the  same  time.  (Leverrierj 
Ann.  Chim.  Phy:  65,  266.) 

C.  Htpophosphitb  of  Potash. — Phosphate  of  lime  is  decomposed 
by  carbonate  of  potash)  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  gentle 
heat,  the  hypophosphite  of  potash  extracted  from  the  residue  by  means 
of  alcohol,  and  the  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. — 2. 
Solution  of  potash  is  boiled  with  phosphorus,  and  left  to  evaporate  slowly 
in  the  air,  so  that  the  excess  of  caustic  potash  may  be  saturated  with  car-* 
bonic  acid ;  the  residue  is  exhausted  with  alcohol,  and  the  solution  placed 
in  vacuo. — 3.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  potash  is  boiled  with  phosphorus, 
the  liquid  poured  off  from  the  phosphorus  undissolved,  and — if  much  salt 
has  crystallized  out — the  mass  treated  with  more  alcohol  in  order  to  re- 
dissolve  it ;  powdered  bi-carbonate  of  potash  is  then  added,  to  convert 
the  excess  of  caustic  potash  into  carbonate;  and,  after  some  time,  the  solu- 
tion is  decanted  and  the  alcohol  distilled  off.  ^H.  Rose,  Pogg.  12,  84,  32, 
467.)  In  the  same  manner  this  salt  waS  earlier  obtained  by  Grotthuss 
{Ann.  Chim.  64^  20),  and  Sementini  (SdMif.  17>  384).  The  latter  regards 
it  as  phosphide  of  potash.  According  to  him,  it  is  prepared  either  by 
placing  sticks  of  phosphorus  in  a  saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  potash,, 
and  leaving  them  for  a  fortnight  till  no  more  phosphuretted  hydrogen  is 
developed — ^whereupon,  the  hitherto  oily  liquid  becomeslimpid,  and  deposits 
a  red  powder  together  with  a  part  of  the  salt  in  scales:  the  rest  may  be 
obtained  by  evaporation; — or  by  mixing  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution 
of  potash,  first  with  pieces  of  phosphorus  and  then  with  alcohol:  the 
addition  of  the  alcohol  causes  evolution  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen. 

White,  opaque,  confused  crystalline  mass  (Sementini), — Heated  te 
redness  out  of  contact  of  air,  it  evolves  easily  infiammable  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  and  leaves  hvpophosphate  of  potash.  (H.  Rose.)  Bums  with 
a  yellow  fiame  if  heated  in  the  air.  Detonates  violently  when  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  contact  with  nitric  acid.  (Sementini.)  Very  soluble  in 
water  and  alcohol ;  deliquesces  in  the  air  more  rapidly  than  chloride  of 
calcium.  (Dulong.) 
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D.  Phosphite  of  Potash. —« Phosphorons  acid  neutralized  with 
potasli  yields  in  vacDo  a  thick  syrap,  in  which  small  crystals  are  found. 
^H.  Rose,  Fogg,  9,  28.)  Not  crystailizable,  deliquescing  in  the  air,  inso- 
luble  in  alcohol.  (Dulong.)  Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin^  who  sought  to  pro- 
duce this  salt  by  the  combination  of  potash  with  phosphorous  acid  prepared 
by  the  slow  combustion  of  phosphorus  and  containing  much  phosphoric 
acid,  obtained  rectangular  four-sided  crystals  with  dihedral  summits — 
having  a  sharp  and  saline  taste— containing  49*5  potash^  39*5  phos- 
phorous (?)  acid,  and  ll'O  water, — unaltered  in  the  air,— decrepitating 
in  the  fire,  and  then  melting  with  slight  phosphorescence, — soluble  in 
3  parts  of  cold  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  [Was  this  biphos- 
phate  of  potash  ?] 

E.    Ordinary  or  Terbasic  Phosphate  of  Potash. 

a.  Basic  or  Tri-Phosphate. — ^One  atom  of  phosphoric  acid  heated 
with  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  evolves  3  atoms  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
consequently  takes  up  3  atoms  of  potash.  (Mitscherlich.) — Obtained  by 
strongly  heating  phosphate  of  potash  with  hydrate  of  potash. — White  mass, 
fusing  at  a  gentle  red  heat  to  a  clear  glass,  which,  on  cooling,  always  becomes 
opaque. — It  dissolves  almost  entirely  in  hot  water,  and  separates  on  cool- 
ing in  crystalline  grains.  With  phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids 
it  readily  forms  a  glutinous  liquid,  from  which,  after  some  degree  of  con- 
centration, it  separates,  on  the  addition  of  alkalis,  in  a  granular  form. 
(Darracq,  Ann.  Ohim,  40,  176.)  By  strongly  heating  2  parts  of  chlorate 
of  potash  with  1  part  of  (syrupy?)  phosphoric  acid,  and  exhausting  the 
mass  with  water,  Darracq  obtained  this  salt  as  an  insoluble  residue. 
(Should  not  this  be  metaphosphate  of  potash?) — The  solution  obtained 
from  phosphoric  acid  fused  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  yields 
small  needles,  very  soluble  in  water,  but  not  altogether  deliquescent. 
(Graham,  Pogg.  32,  47.) 

Calculatioii.  Sansiure. 

3K0  141-6    66-48    65 

cPO»  71-4     33-52     35 

~3K0,  cPO» 213-0    100-00    100 

h.  Neutral  or  Di-Phosphatb. — 2K0,  HO,  c  PO*.  Cannot  be  ob- 
tained in  a  crystalline  form.  (Graham.)  The  square  octahedrons  which 
Thomson  asserts  he  obtained  of  this  salt,  belong  probably  to  the  salt  c, — 
This  salt  in  solution  is  decomposed  by  sulphate  and  hydrochlorate  of 
ammonia,  by  double  affinity.  (Funcke,  N.  Tr,  8,  2,  60.) 

c.  Monophosphate. — Acid  Phosphate, — Phosphoric  acid  is  added  to 
neutral  phosphate  or  carbonate  of  potash,  till  the  liquid  reddens  litmus 
paper;  on  drying,  however,  the  paper  again  becomes  blue.  When  solu- 
tion of  phosphoric  acid  is  exactly  neutralized  with  potash  and  evaporated 
till  crystallization  commences,  acid  phosphate  of  potash  crystallizes  out, 
and  the  mother-liquor  possesses  an  alkaline  reaction.  (Mitscherlich.) — 
Crystalline  system,  the  square  prismatic.  (Fig,  23  and  30.)  The  crystals 
of  Fig.  23  form  best  in  a  solution  which,  at  the  same  time,  contains  neu- 
tral phosphate  of  potash.  «  :  c^  =  122^  16'  (122°  2'  Brooke);  «  :  «'  = 
86^  24';  tf  :  r  =  133**  12'  (133°  15'  Brooke);  r:r  =  90°.  (Mitscherlich.) 
As  the  crystals  contain  only  2  atoms  of  basic  water  and  no  water  of  crys- 
tallization (KOj  2H0,  cPC),  they  continue  clear  even  at  204°«  (Graham.) 
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This  fiftli  melts  in  the  fire  to  a  clear  glass  of  metaphosphate  of  potash, 
which,  however,  becomes  opaque  on  cooling.  It  tastes  very  acid,  and 
strongly  reddens  litmus  paper,  though  the  redness  disappears  on  drying. 
Easily  dissolved  by  water;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Vauquelin,  Ann,  Uhim, 
74,  96;  Mitscherlich,  Ann.Chim,  Phys.  19,  364;  Brooke,  ilim.  Phil* 
23,  480.) 

Calcnlatioii.  Mitscherlich.  Calculation.        Iifitacherlich* 

KG 47-2    ....    39-8    ....    39-64        KO 472    ....    34-551        q^.„^ 

PC*    ....     71-4    ....    60-2    ....    61-39        cPO»  71-4    ....    5227^ "   ^^  ^^ 

2HO  18-0    ....     13-18  ....    13-74 

c.  Fnaed  118-6    ....  100-0    ....  10103        Crystallised  136*6    ....  10000  ....  10000 

F.    Pyrophosphate  op  Potash. 

a.  Neutral  Pyrophosphate,  2K0,  5P0*. — 1.  Obtained  by  heating 
E,  6,  to  redness.  The  salt  dissolved  in  water  does  not  crystallize  on 
evaporation,  but  is  reconverted  into  £,  h,  by  combining  with  one  atom  of 
basic  water.  (Graham.) — IT  2.  By  treating  an  alcoholic  solution  of  potash 
with  a  slight  excess  of  ordinary  phosphonc  acid,  and  afterwards  adding 
alcohol  till  the  liquid  becomes  milky:  in  the  course  of  24  hours,  a  dense 
acid  syrup  separates,  which  is  a  mixture  of  2K0,  HO,  PO^  and  KO,  2H0, 
PO^  The  syrupy  mixture  is  then  evaporated  to  diyness  in  a  platinum 
dish  and  ignited,  whereby  a  mixture  is  obtained  consisting  of  pyrophos*^ 
phate  and  metaphosphate  of  potash,  which  can  readily  be  separated  in 
consequence  of  the  insolubility  of  the  latter  salt  in  water.  Pyrophosphate 
of  potash,  after  ignition,  forms  a  white  fused  mass,  which  deliquesces  very 
rapidly  in  the  air;  its  aqueous  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and 
may  be  boiled  without  being  converted  into  ordinary  phosphate.  This 
change  takes  place  however  when  the  solution  of  the  salt  is  boiled  with 
caustic  potash.  When  a  syrupy  solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  potash  is 
evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  solidifies  to  a  brilliant  white  radiated  mass 
=  2K0,P0*  +  3Aq.  One  atom  of  water  is  driven  off  below  100^  but 
the  salt  is  rendered  anhydrous  only  at  a  temperature  of  300°.  (Schwarzen- 
berg,  Ann,  Pharm,  55,  133.) 

Calcuktion.        Schwarzenbex^.        Crystallized.  Schwarzenberg. 

2KO   94-4     ....     56-93     ....     56-71         2K0  K^^.a  qr  o^.qa 

4P0*  71-4     ....    43-07    ....    42-71        *PO*  V^^  ^    ""  ^^    "-    ^^  ^^ 

3HO      270    ....  14    ....     14-11 

2KO,4PO«   165-8    ....  10000    ....    9942  192-8     ....  100    ....  10000 

b.  Acid  Pyrophosphate. — The  neutral  salt  is  dissolved  in  acetic  acid 
and  alcohol  added;  acid  pyrophosphate  of  potash  separates  in  the  form  of 
a  syrupy  liquid,  leaving  acetate  of  potash  dissolved  in  the  alcohol. 

2KO,P06  +  aS^HO  =  KO,HO,PO*  +  KCA^T 

— The  syrupy  liquid  is  washed  several  times  with  alcohol  and  placed  in  a 
basin  over  oil  of  vitriol;  it  solidifies  in  a  few  days  to  a  white  deliquescent 
mass.  The  aqueous  solution  is  acid  to  test  paper,  and  may  be  boiled 
without  being  changed  into  the  ordinary  phosphate. 

Calculation.  Schwarzenbeig. 

KG 47-2    36-99    37-14 

HO 9-0    7-05     7-13 

ftP(y  71-4     55-96    55-73 

KO,HO,6PO* 127-6    10000    100-00 

(Schwanenberg,  Ann.  Pharm.  Q5,  133.)  IT 
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G.    Mbtaphosphatb  op  Potash. — KO,aPO*, 

1.  Acid  phosphate  of  potash  E,  c,  gradually  heated  to  aboye  204^ 
(399*2°  F.)  undergoes  semifusion  and  becomes  partly  soluble  in  water, 
if  heated  almost  to  redness,  it  is  rendered  wholly  insoluble;  and  if  thea 
fused  and  raised  to  a  white  heat,  it  undergoes  no  further  change.  Water 
boiled  for  an  hour  with  the  powdered  salt  dissolves  nothing.  Graham 
does  not  precisely  explain  whether  he  considers  this  substance  as  the 
iqetaphosphate  of  potash  or  not. — 2.  The  salt  obtained  in  solution  from  a 
mixture  of  aqueous  metaphosphorie  acid  and  potash  is  permanent,  but  not 
crystallizable.  (Graham,  Poffg»  32,  64.) 

IT  3.  When  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  syrupy 
phosphoric  acid  is  strongly  ignited,  and  the  residue  digested  with  water, 
metaphosphate  of  potash  remains  in  the  form  of  an  anhydrous  compound, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolving  in  acids,  whether  concentrated 
or  dilute.  The  acetic  acid  solution  gives  a  white  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  silver. 

Calcnbtion.  Maddrell. 

KO 47-0     39-8    39645 

PO» 71*4     60-2     60-355 

KO,PO» 118-4     1000    100000 

(MftddreU,  Mem.  Chm.  So€.  3,  373.) 

Potassium  and  Sulphur. 

Potassium  unites  with  sulphur  by  the  application  of  a  gentle  heat,  the 
combination  being  attended  with  vivid  inflammation.  (H.  Davy,  Gay- 
Lussac,  &  Thenard.)  In  this  manner,  1  atom  of  potassium  combines  with 
at  least  1  atom^  and  at  most  5  atoms,  of  sulphur.  (Berzelius.) 

A.  MoNosuLPHiDB  OF  PoTAssiuM.^-l .  Hydrogen  gas  is  passed  over 
sulphate  of  potash  at  a  red  heat.  (Berzelius.) 

KO,  S0»  +  4H  =  KS  +  4H0. 

— The  glass  or  porcelain  tube  is  attacked  in  this  operation  from  the 
formation  of  silicate  of  potash,  and  thereby  much  hydrosulphuric  acid  is 
evolved.  |[Berzelius,  Regnault,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy9,  62,  386.) — 2.  87*2  parts 
(1  At.)  of  sulphate  of  potash  are  heated  to  bright  redness,  with  rather 
;nore  than  24  parts  (4  At.)  of  charcoal,  or  in  a  charcoal  crucible.  (Berthier.) 
If  the  heat  is  not  sufficient,  about  \  of  the  potash  remains  undecomposed, 
and  a  mixture  is  formed  of  potash  with  a  sulphide  of  potassium  contain- 
ing more  than  one  atom  of  sulphur.  (Gay- Lussac.)  If  an  excess  of  carbon 
is  not  used,  the  product  consists  of  sulphide  of  potassium  having  more 
than  one  atom  of  sulphur,  and  carbonate  of  potash.  ( Wittstock.) — 3.  Alsp 
according  to  Berzelius,  when  sulphur  is  gently  heated  (at  a  temperature 
of  105°,  Fordos  <Ss  Gelid)  with  excess  of  hydrate  of  potash,  the  mixture 
boils  up  and  monosulphide  of  potassium  is  formed,  mixed  however  with 
hyposulphite  of  potash. 

3(K0,  HO)  +  4S  ==  2KS  +  KO,  S^O*  -|-  3H0. 
-—The  sulphide  obtained  by  the  first  process  is  of  a  light  ciunabarred 
colour,  with  a  crystalline  fracture,  becoming  dark  with  heat^  and  melting 
below  redness,  uter  which  it  appears  black  and  opaque.  (Berzelius.)  That 
obtained  by  the  second  process  is  of  a  beautiful  flesh  colour,  translucent, 
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irregalarly  oiystaUiney  and  Yolatile  at  a  red  heat.  (Berthiery  Ann.  Cfhim. 
rhy$.  22,  233.) 

Calenlatioii. 

K 39-2    7101 

S  160    28-99 

K8   55-2    10000 

This  eubstanoe  barns  rery  slowlj  at  a  red  heat  in  the  air,  beoaaae  it 
quickly  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  sulphate  of  potash.  (Berzelius; 
Berthier.)  Sulphide  of  potassium  is  deliquescent  in  the  air;  that  obtained 
by  the  second  metl\pd  dissolves  in  water  with  considerable  rise  of  tempeia* 
ture,  so  that  any  portion  of  carbon  still  mixed  with  it  becomes  lummous 
on  moistening  the  mass.  The  solution  contains  either  hydrated  sulphide 
of  potassium,  or  monohydrosulphate  of  potash:  or,  according  to  H.  Rose's 
supposition  {Pogg,  55,  533),  one  atom  of  free  potash  with  one  atom  of  the 
double  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium : 

2KS  +  HO  =  KO  +  KS.HS; 
or  bihydrosulphate  of  potash.  (II.,  225, 226.)  The  same  solution  is  obtained 
by  dividing  a  solution  of  potash  into  two  equal  parts,  saturating  one  part 
with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  out  of  contact  of  air,  freeing  the  solution  from 
the  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  absorbed  by  the  water,  and  then  mixing 
it  with  the  other  part.  The  solution  is  a  colourless  liquid,  having  an 
alkaline  and  bitter  taste,  a  highly  alkaline  reaction  and  corrosive  proper- 
ties; mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
without  depositing  sulphur;  it  likewise  exhibits  the  decompositions  de- 
scribed at  page  226,  Vol.  II.  When  sulphide  of  potassium,  made  according 
to  the  first  or  second  method,  contains  more  than  one  atom  of  sulphur, 
the  solution  is  yellow  and  becomes  cloudy  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  in 
consequence  of  the  deposition  of  sulphur.  The  solution  evaporated  out 
of  contact  of  air,  leaves  sulphide  of  potassium.  From  a  concentrated 
solution,  absolute  alcohol  separates  hydrated  sulphide  of  potassium  or 
mono-hydrosulphate  of  potash,  in  the  form  of  an  oily  liquid  which  again 
redissolves  in  excess  of  alcohol.  (Berzelius,  Fogg,  6,  438.) 

Sulphide  of  potassium  unites  with  many  electro-negative  metalUo  sul- 
phides, forming  sulphur  salts,  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  double  salts  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.   It  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol. 

B.  Double  Sulphide  op  Hydrogen  and  Potassium. — Svlph-hydraU 
of  Fotamum. — 1.  When  a  quantity  of  potassium  which  evolves  from  water 
one  measure  of  hydrogen  gas  is  heated  in  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  it  takes 
fire  and  absorbs  all  the  sulphur  and  half  the  hydrogen  from  two  mea- 
sures of  the  gas,  leaving  one  measure  of  hydrogen  free.  (Gay-Lussac 
&  Th^nard.) — 2.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  is  passed  over  carbonate  of 
potash  at  a  low  red  heat  as  long  as  water  and  carbonic  acid  gas — which 
escape  with  ebullition — are  given  oflf.  f  Berzelius.)  Greyish  yellow  or 
brown  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard);  white  (but  yellowish  if  the  access  of  air 
be  not  entirely  prevented)  crystalline  and  black  when  melted.  (Ber* 
zelius.) — With  dilute  acids  it  evolves  a  volume  of  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas,  twice  as  great  as  that  of  the  hydrogen  which  the  potassium  present 
would  set  free  from  water.  (Gay-Lussac  8^  Thenard,  Jiecherch,  1,  185; 
Ann,  Ckim,  95,  164;  Ann.  Ckim.  Pkys.  14,363.) 

Calculation.  Or :  Calculation. 

KS 55-2    76-46  K 39-2    5430 

HS 17-0    -     23-54  2S 320    4432 

H 1-0    1-38 

Ks7hS^;;^7M    .......  100-00  T  ^        72-2~~.~....7 10000 
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It  deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air;  and  when  put  into  water  forms,  with- 
out effervescence,  a  clear  solution  which  may  he  considered  either  as 
solution  of  douhle  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  or  as  hi-hydrosul- 
phate  of  potash  {zufeifach  hydrotnion^kali).     The  same  liquid  is  obtained 
by  saturating  a  solution  of  potash  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  in  a  close 
vessel,  and  boiling  to  expel  the  excess  of  gas  retained  by  the  water.     If 
solution  of  potash  be  put  into  a  tubulated  retort — and,  by  means  of  a  tube 
fitted  into  tne  neck,  hydrogen  gas  be  passed  into  the  retort  till  all  the  air 
is  expelled — ^ihen  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  as  long  as  it  is  absorbed — then 
again  hydrogen  gas,  whDe  the  liquid  is  heated  till  it  if  evaporated  to  the 
consistence  of  syrup — ^and  finally  the  retort  closed, — ^large  colourless  CTys« 
tals  are  obtained,  having  the  form  of  four  and  six-sided  prisms,  terminated 
by  four  and  six-sided  summits.     The  crystals  when  exposed  to  the  air 
again  deliquesce  to  a  syrup.  (Berzelius.)     The  aqueous  solution  smells 
slightly  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  tastes  strongly  alkaline  and  bitter,  has 
a  strong  alkaline  reaction,  and  acts  corrosiyely  on  organic  substances.    It 
changes  in  the  air — ^first  forming  a  yellow  solution  of  pentasnlphide  of 
potassium  and  potash,  or  hydrosuTphite  of  potash  and  excess  of  potash  : 
5(KS,HS)  +  80  =  2KS*  +  3KO  +  SHO; 
or:        5(KO,2HS)  +  80  »  2(K0,  HS^)  +  3KO  +  8H0. 
and  subsequently  a  colourless  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  potash : 
KS,HS  +  40  =  K0,S20«  +  HO; 
or:        KO,  2HS  +  40  =  KO,  S^O^  +  2H0. 

But  at  the  same  time  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  expels  some  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas — hence  the  odour.  Sulphur,  especially  with 
the  aid  of  heat,  drives  out  half  the  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  dissolves, 
producing  yellowish  brown  pentasulphide  of  potassium  or  hydrosulphite 
of  potash.  Acids  liberate  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  but  ao  not  throw 
down  sulphur,  unless  the  solution  has  been  exposed  to  the  air. 

C.  Bi-suLPHiDE  OF  Potassium. — 1.  One  atom  of  bisulphate  of  potash 
is  heated  to  redness  with  7  atoms  or  more  of  charcoal.  (Geiger.) — 2.  The 
alcoholic  solution  of  the  double  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  is 
exposed  to  the  air  till  a  film  of  hjrposulphite  of  potash  begins  to  form  on 
the  surface,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a  close  vessel.  (Berzelius.) 
When  a  mixture  of  276*8  parts  (4  At.)  of  carbonate  of  potash  with  rather 
less  than  112  parts  (7  At.)  of  sulphur  is  heated  to  redness,  bisulphide  of 
potassium  is  obtained,  mixed  with  sulphate  and  undecomposed  carbonate 
of  potash. 

4(KO,C05)  +  73  =  3KS2  +  KO,SO»  +  4C0».     (BerzcUus.) 

The  salt  prepared  according  to  the  first  method  is  yellowish  red,  of  crys- 
talline texture,  and  deliquescent.  (Geiger,  iV.  Tr,  3,  1,  453.)  That  pre- 
pared according  to  the  second,  is  orange-yellow,  not  crystalline,  and  easily 
fusible.  (Berzelius.)  The  aqueous  solution  is  yellow  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  and  passes  into  hyposulphite  of  potash  without  depositing  sulphur.  It 
contains  either  bisulphide  of  potassium  or  a  mixture  of  hydrosulphate 
and  hydrosulphite  of  potash. 

4KS«  +  4H0  =  3(K0,HS)  +  KO,  HS». 
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Calcalatioii. 
39-2    55-06 
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D.  Tersttlphidb  op  Potassium.— 1.  Vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  is 
passed  over  carbonate  of  potash  heated  to  redness,  as  long  as  a  permanent 
gas  is  eyolved. — 2.  A  mixture  of  276*8  parts  (4  At.)  of  carbonate  of  potash 
and  160  parts  (10  At.)  of  sulphur  is  grsbdually  heated  to  redness.  A  mix- 
ture, which  swells  up  from  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  is  thus  formed, 
containing  1  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  d  atoms  of  tersulphide  of 
potassium. 

4(K0,C0S)  +  lOS  =  3KS?  +  KO,S08  +  4C0*. 

With  a  smaller  quantity  of  sulphur,  the  same  mixture  is  formed,  contami- 
nated however  with  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  provided  that  the 
heat  be  raised  by  degrees  merely  to  low  redness,  or  till  the  mass  is  brought 
into  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion;  with  a  stronger  heat,  on  the  other  hand, 
bisulphide  of  potassium  is  formed,  with  rapid  escape  of  carbonic  acid. 

Yellowish  brown  when  solid — ^black  when  fused.  (Berzelius.)  The 
brownish  yellow  solution  in  water  becomes  colourless  in  the  air,  from 
formation  of  hyposulphite  of  potash  and  deposition  of  one  atom  of  sul* 
phur.  It  contains  either  tersulphide  of  potassium  or  one  atom  of  hydro* 
sulphate  with  one  atom  of  hydrosulphite  of  potash. 

2KSS  +  2H0  =  KO.HS  +  KO,HS^ 

Calcalation. 

K 39-2    44-96 

3S 48-0     55-04 


KS» 87-2     10000 

Berzelius,  in  passing  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  over  red-hot  sulphate  of 
potash  as  long  as  water  was  formed  (sulphur  at  the  same  time  being 
deposited  from  the  gas),  obtained  a  compound  which  was  red  and  trans- 
parent when  cold,  fused  readily  and  then  became  black;  dissolved  in  water 
with  a  yellow  colour,  and  contained  40-45  per  cent,  of  potassium  with 
59*55  ot  sulphur.  Berzelius  is  inclined  to  regard  this  substance  as  a  com- 
bination of  2  atoms  of  potassium  with  Tatoms  of  sulphur,  or  as  a  S^nUphidc 
of  potcusium. 

E.  Tetbasulphide  of  Potassium. — 1.  Sulphate  of  potash  at  a  red- 
heat  is  decomposed  by  vapour  of  sulphide  of  carbon. — 2.  A  mixture  of  3 
atoms  of  pentasulphide  of  potassium  and  1  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  is 
prepared  by  heating  together  1  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  with  2  parts 
of  sulphur;  the  free  sulphur  is  driven  off;  and  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas 
passed  through  the  fused  mass  as  long  as  water  and  sulphur  are  set  free. 
The  hydrogen  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  combines  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  sulphuric  acid  and  of  the  potash,  whilst  its  sulphur  is  deposited  in 
another  part  of  the  tube;  and  there  remains  15  +  1  =16  atoms  of  sul- 
phur with  3  +  1  =  4  atoms  of  potassium  =  4:1. 

Yellowish  brown.  (Berzelius.)  The  brownish  yellow  aqueous  solution 
of  this  compound,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  2  atoms  of  sulphur 
and  is  converted  into  hyposulphite  of  potash.  It  may  be  supposed  to 
contain  1  atom  of  hydrosulphate  of  potash  and  3  atoms  of  hydrosulphite. 

4KS<  +  4H0  =  KO,HS  +  3(H0,HS»). 
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If  ihrongh  a  miztare  of  tetmsolpliide  of  potaseiuni  and  exoeas  of  suU 
phar  kept  at  a  red-heat  hydrosolphorio  acid  gas  (or  any  other  gas  that 
does  not  cause  oxidation)  is  passed^  till  sulphur  ceases  to  be  carried  off  by 
it,  2  atoms  of  potassium  remain  in  combination  with  0  atoms  of  sulphur. 
This  compound  is  considered  by  Berzelius  as  a  separate  degree  of  sol* 
phuration^  which  may  be  called  H^<9ulphide  ofpaUusitim, 

F.  Pentasulphibe  op  Potassiuh.-^I.  Potassium  or  one  of  the  sul- 
phides previously  described  is  heated  in  a  retort,  with  excess  of  salphur, 
till  the  excess  oi  sulphur  is  yolatilized.  IT  When  a  mixture  of  potash  and 
excess  of  sulphur  is  fused  at  105®,  the  result  is  simply  monosnlphide 
of  potassium  mixed  with  hyposulphite  of  potash;  but  at  a  higher  tern- 
peraturo;  the  latter  is  decomposed  into  pentasulphide  of  potassium  and 
sulphate  of  potash. 

4(K0,S»0«)  =3(K0,S0»)  +  KS«. 
(Fordos  and  G^lis,  Ann,  Ckim.  Phy%.  3,  18,  86.)ir-*2.   Four  atoms 
(4  .  69-2  =^  276-8  parts)  of  carbonate  of  potash  are  gradually  heated  to 
low  redness,  with  at  least  16  atoms  (16  ,  16  ;=  256  parts)  of  sulphur— 
e.  g,  equal  parts  of  each — (6'c^.  37.) 

4(K0,  C02)  +  16S  ==  3KS»  +  KO,  S0»  +  4C02. 
The  mass  is  very  apt  to  swell  up  and  pass  out  of  the  vessel;  if  the  car- 
bonate of  potash  contains  moisture,  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  is  evolved 
together  with  the  carbonic  acid.  The  excess  of  sulphur  however  great  is 
volatilized;  or  if  the  heat  be  but  moderate,  it  remains  in  the  form  of  a 
separate  stratum  on  the  top  of  the  mixture  of  3  atoms  of  pentasulphide  of 
potassium  and  1  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash.  When  carbonate  of  potash 
IS  heated  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphur,  not  beyond  250°,  all  the  car- 
bonic acid  is  equally  driven  away,  but  the  residue  is  a  mixture  of  penta- 
sulphide of  potassium  and  hyposulphite  of  potash.  (Mitscherlich.) 

3KO  +  128  ^  2KS»  +  KO,  S^O^. 
•^.  Hydrate  of  potash  is  gently  heated  with  excess  of  sulphur.    A  mix^ 
ture  is  thus  formed  of  one  atom  of  pentasulphide  of  potassium  and  one 
atom  of  hyposulphite  of  potash,  which  rises  in  part  above  the  sulphide  of 
potassium  in  the  form  of  a  white  salt. 

S(KO,  HO)  +  12S  =  2KS»  +  KO,  fi?0»  +  3H0.    (Bereelius.) 

Park  yellowish  brown,  fusible,  smelling  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  haying 
an  alkaliuQ  bitter  taste,  and  alkaline  reaction. 

Calculation. 

K 39-2    32-89 

5S     80-0    67-n 

K,S* 119-2     10000 

Pentasulphide  of  potassium  gives  up  its  excess  of  sulphur  at  a  red- 
heat  to  silver  (as  well  as  many  other  metals;  BerzelituY  so  that  water 
dissolves  out  protosulphlde  of  potassium,  and  leaves  sulphide  of  silver 
behind.  (Vauquelin,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  6, 25.J  It  bums,  when  heated  in 
the  air,  producing  sulphate  of  potash  and  sulphurous  acid.  When  kept  in 
badly  closed  vessels,  it  oxidizes  gradually  and  forms  a  mixture  of  hyposul- 
phite of  potash  and  sulphur. 

KS»  +  30  =  KO,  S20»  +  3S. 
It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water  and  alcohol,  forming  a  yellowish  brown 
solution;  when  it  dissolve  in  water,  cold  is  produced,  according  to 
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H.  Rose  {Pogg.  55,  533);  alcohol  leaves  nndissolved  the  sulpbate  or 
hyposulphite  of  potash  which  is  found  mixed  with  the  salt  prepared 
according  to  the  second  and  third  methods. — The  aqueous  solution  con-r 
tains  either  pentasulphide  of  potassium^  or  hjdrosulphite  of  potash. 
(KS»+HO=KO,HS»;. 

A  solution  of  the  same  nature  is  obtained  in  either  of  the  following 
ways:  1.  The  aqueous  solution  of  one  of  the  preceding  sulphides  of 
potassium  or  of  the  double  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  is 
digested  with  sulphur  till  saturated.  When  the  double  sulphide  of 
hydrogen  and  potassium  is  thus  treated,  it  gives  up  1  atom  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid. — 2.  A  solution  of  potash  is  boiled  with  sulphur.  In  this 
cajBe,  hyposulphite  of  potash  is  formed  at  the  same  time  {vid.  the  third 
formula  given  for  the  pentasulphide  of  potassium).  Oarbonate  of  potash 
when  boiled  for  a  longer  time  behaves  like  caustic  potash  (H.  Rose^ 
Fogg,  17,  327).  The  yellowish  brown  solution  when  exposed  to  the 
air  deposits  3  atoms  of  sulphur  and  is  converted  into  hvposulphite 
of  potash.  By  the  gradual  addition  of  an  acid,  it  is  resolved  into  i^ 
salt  of  potash,  hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  4  atoms  of  sulphur,  which  is 
precipitated  in  the  form  of  milk  of  sulphur;  if  on  the  contrary  it  is  gra- 
dually added  to  an  excess  of  acid — hydrochloric  acid  for  instance — it  is 
converted  into  a  salt  of  potash  and  persulphide  of  hydrogen.  The  bisul- 
phide^ tersulphide,  and  tetrasulphide  of  potassium  behave  in  the  same 
manner,  except  that  when  treated  with  excess  of  acid,  they  always  yield 
hydrosulphuric  acid  together  with  the  persulphide  of  hydrogen.  Hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  passed  through  this  solution  precipitates  4  atoms  of  sulphur 
and  produces  bisulphide  of  potassium  (Duflos,  Sckw,  62,  212);  so  that  the 
affinities  are  reversed  according  to  the  temperature. — The  solution  gives 
up  4  atoms  of  sulphur  to  manv  of  the  heavy  metals,  and  with  peculiar 
rapidity  to  copper,  and  is  thereby  converted  into  a  colourless  solution  of 
monosulphide  of  potassium.  (Vauquelin.)  When  heated,  it  dissolves  an 
additional  quantity  of  sulphur;  but  this  again  separates  on  cooling. 
(Berzelius.) 

lAver  of  Sulphur,  Hepar  sulphuris  salinum  seu  o/ea/^niimi-— which 
18  prepared  by  gently  heating  sulphur  with  oarbonate  of  potash  in 
closed  vessels,  e,  g.  in  covered  earthen  or  cast-iron  crucibles, — but  freest 
from  impurity,  in  glass  flasks, — consists  of  tersulphide,  pentasulphide,  and 
intermeaiate  sulphides  of  potassium,  according  to  tbe  proportions  em- 
ployed, mixed  with  sulphate  and  often  at  the  same  time  with  carbonate 
of  potash.  By  taking  276*8  parts  (4  At.)  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
10.16=160  parts  (10  At.)  of  sulphur,  a  mixture  is  obtained  consisting 
of  1  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  3  atoms  of  tersulphide  of  potassium. 
When  less  sulphur  is  used  and  a  lower  heat  applied,  it  likewise  eontains 
undecomposed  carbonate  of  potash;  if  the  heat  be  stronger,  the  tersul- 
phide changes  to  the  bisulphide,  and  a  larger  quantity  of  carbonate  of 
potash  is  decomposed.  Lastly,  if  the  amount  of  sulphur  exceeds  10  atoms, 
the  excess  converts  the  bisulphide  into  tetrasulphide  or  pentasulphide 
of  potassium.  4  atoms  of  carbonate  of  potash  require  16  atoms  of  sulphur 
to  form  pentasulphide  of  potassium.  Consequently,  for  276*8  parts  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  160  parts  of  sulphur  is  the  smallest  quantity  that 
can  be  used,  and  this  proauces  tersulphide  of  potassium;  256  parts  Is  the 
largest, — ^pentasulphide  being  produced;  any  excess  of  sulphur  beyond 
this  volatilizes  without  entering  into  combination.  In  the  common  pro« 
portion  of  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  1  part  of  sulphur,  tbe  quaa* 
tity  of  sulphur  is  therefore  too  small. 

D  2 
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6.  Htposttlphitb  of  Potash. — 1.  By  boiling  sulphite  of  poiasli 
trith  salphur.  In  this  way,  trithionate  of  potash  is  also  fonned  under  cer- 
tain circumstances. — 2.  By  exposing  to  the  air  the  aqueous  or  alcoholic 
solution  of  the  double  sulphide  of  potassium  and  hydrogen  or  of  bi- 
sulphide, tersulphide,  tetrasulphide,  or  pentasulphide  of  potassium. — 
Kirchhoff  boils  1  part  of  sulphur  with  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and 
adds  8  parts  of  lime,  renewing  the  water;  filters;  neutralizes  the  potash 
in  excess  with  sulphuric-acid  (this  would  not  be  necessary  if  more  sulphur 
were  employed);  and  evaporates:  the  sulphate  then  crystallizes  out  first 
and  afterwards  the  hyposulphite. — Berzelius  puts  the  alcoholic  solution  of 
bisulphide  or  tersulphide  of  potassium  into  a  bottle  loosely  stopped :  the 
hyposulphite  of  potash  then  crystallizes  out,  and  is  freed  from  adhering 
sulphide  by  washing  with  alcohol. — 3.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed 
through  solution  of  liyer  of  sulphur,  till  the  liquid  becomes  colourless;  it 
is  then  filtered  and  evaporated^ — IT  4.  By  fusing  equal  parts  of  bichro- 
mate of  potash  and  sulphur,  or  100  parts  of  neutral  chromate  with  40 
parts  of  sulphur,  a  mixture  of  sulphate  and  hyposulphite  of  potash  is 
obtained  together  with  insoluble  sesqui oxide  of  chromium.  Dopping  (Ann, 
Fharm.  44,  172,  1843)  recommends  the  following  process.  A  solution  of 
monochromate  of  potash  (one  part  of  salt  to  8  parts  of  water)  is  digested 
with  monosulphide  of  potassium  in  a  sand  bath.  At  a  temperature  just 
above  the  boiling  point  of  the  liquid,  the  chromate  of  potash  is  decom- 
posed, chromic  oxide  being  separated,  and  hyposulphite  of  potash  fonned; 
the  solution  is  filtered,  boUed  to  precipitate  any  chromic  oxide  held  in 
solution,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point;  the  salt  separates 
in  colourless  prismatic  crystals.  Or,  a  solution  of  chromate  of  potash  is 
heated  with  a  solution  of  liver  of  sulphur  (prepared  by  fusing  together 
equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  sulphur)  in  a  sand  bath,  the  liver 
of  sulphur  being  added  in  small  portions  at  a  time  till  green  sesquioxide  of 
chromium  ceases  to  be  precipitated.  The  clear  solution  is  then  boiled,  as 
in  the  former  case,  to  separate  any  sesquioxide  of  chromium — filtered,  and 
evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point.  A  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of 
potash  is  dejposited  first;  afterwards  hyposulphite  of  potash  crystallizes 
out  of  a  yellow  colour  and  in  rhombic  octohedrons;  the  mother-liquor 
decanted  from  this  salt  and  again  evaporated,  deposits  lighter-coloured 
crystals  in  the  form  of  six-sided  prisms  with  dihednil  summits.  When 
the  concentration  is  carried  too  far,  the  liquid  frequently  solidifies  to  a 
brilliant  mass  of  needles,  which  difier  however  from  the  octohedral  salt 
only  in  containing  less  water. — 5.  Kessler  {Pogg,  74, 274)  prepares  hypo- 
sulphite of  potash  by  a  modification  of  Dopping's  process,  namely  by 
adding  a  hot  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash  in  small  portions  at  a  time 
to  a  hot  solution  of  pentasulphide  of  potassium,  waiting  each  time  till  the 
precipitated  sesquioxide  of  chromium  acquires  a  pure  green  colour. 

2KS»  +  4(KO,2CrO»)   =  5(KO,  S^QS)  +  4Ci«0»  +  KO. 

By  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  at  a  temperature  of  30^,  thin  four- 
sided  prisms  are  obtained  =3(K0,S'0') -j- HO.  On  agitating  the 
mother  li<|uor  of  these  crystals,  a  white  crystalline  powder  sepaiuted^ 
which  again  dissolved  on  applying  heat  and  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
water.  On  cooling,  however,  large  briUiant  crystals  were  deposited  be* 
longing  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  Permanent  in  the  air.  Probably 
composed  of  3(K0,  S*0')  +  5H0.  T — Transparent,  inodorous,  cooling 
and  afterwards  bitter  to  the  taste.  Crystallizes  in  four-sided  prisms 
(Kirchhoft). 
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Calculation.  Rammelsberg.  Bopping. 

Octobednl  Mlt.  Needle*. 

3KO  : 141-6    48-07    « 4771     42-60    45-15 

3S=0« 144-0     48-88     49-48    44-22     4625 

HO  9-0     3  05     310     13'18    8-60 

3(KO,S»0«)  +  HO    294-6    lOO'OO    100*29    lOO'OO    10000 

The  crystals  analysed  by  Rammelsberg  were  dried  in.  vaono.  This 
salt  loses  at  200**  (P.  392^)  31  per  cent,  of  water;  and  if  the  heat  is 
increased,  it  is  converted,  without  any  loss,  into  a  cinnabar-red  mixture  of 
1  atom  of  pentasulphide  of  potassium  and  3  atoms  of  sulphate  of  potash. 
{4K0,S*0»  =  KS*  +  3K0rS0').  But  if  the  salt  is  not  completely  dehy- 
drated before  the  temperature  is  raised,  a  smaU  quantity  of  sulphur  is 
given  off,  but  no  sulphurous  acid.  (Rammelsberg,  Foffg.  56,  296.) — 
12 '9  grammes  of  the  salt  yield  on  being  heated:  (a)  a  gas  which  has  a 
most  offensive  odour,  like  that  evolved  from  sewers,  and  blackens  lead- 
salts;  (6)  0'04  grammes  of  sublimed  sulphur;  (c)  2*8  grammes  of  a  fused 
brownish  mass  which  behaves  like  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  potassium 
and  sulphate  of  potash.  (Vauquelin.) — Hyposulphite  of  potash  deli- 
quesces in  the  air.  The  concentrated  solution  forms  a  thin  syrup.  When 
the  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  contains  excess  of  potash,  it  is  converted^ 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  first  into  sulphite  and  then  into  sulphate  of 
potash.  It  dissolves  certain  heavy  metallic  oxides,  as  the  oxides  of 
arsenic,  copper,  silver  and  mercury.  (Kirchhoff.)  The  salt  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol. 

H. — IT.  Pentathionatb  op  Potash.— KG,  S*0*.— Known  only  in 
solution.     Very  unstable  {vid.  II.,  164). 

!•  Tetrathionate  op  Potash. — KO,S*0*. — 1.  Prepared  by  tho 
gradual  addition  of  iodine  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of 
potash  till  the  reddish  brown  colour  becomes  permanent.  The  tetra- 
thionate of  potash  separates  completely  and  is  dissolved  in  hot  water;  the 
solution  is  then  filtered  from  free  sulphur,  and  mixed  w^ith  alcohol  till  the 
precipitate  at  first  formed  slowly  redissolves  in  the  liquid.  On  cooling, 
the  salt  separates  in  larse  crystals.  (Kessler,  Fogg,  74,  249.) — 2.  When 
tetrathionic  acid  is  added  to  a  concentrated  solution  of  acetate  of  potash^ 
the  salt  separates  in  a  pulverulent  form,  in  which  state  it  is  more  stable 
than  when  in  large  crystals.  IT 

K.  Tkithionatb  op  Potash. — KO,  S*0*. — Preparation. --^(Vid. 
II.,  167.) — 1[  2.  By  passing  a  current  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  through  a 
saturated  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  potash  dissolved  in  a  mixture  of 
7  parts  of  water  to  1  part  of  alcohol.  The  salt  separates  in  a  crystal- 
line pulverulent  form;  this  powder  is  redissolved  in  water,  heated  to  be- 
tween 50^  and  60^  filtered  from  sulphur,  and  mixed  with  an  eighth  part 
of  alcohol.  On  cooling,  trithionate  of  potash  is  deposited  in  slender,  four- 
sided,  obliquely  truncated  prisms.  (Plessy,  J./urpract.  Ckem.  33, 348.)  IT, 
— Right  rhombic  prisms  with  dihedral  summits  resting  on  the  acute 
lateral  edges.  (Prevostaye,  JSf.  Ann.  Chim.  PhyB,  3,  354.)  Of  a  saline 
bitter  flavour,  neutral  to  vegetable  colours,  unaltered  in  the  air.  100 
parts  of  the  salt  heated  to  redness  in  a  close  vessel,  evolve  11*88  parts  of 
sulphur^  and  23*76  parts  of  sulphurous  acid^  leaving  64*36  parts  of  sol- 
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phato  of  potasb.  Its  solution  when  boiled  is  resolred  into  sulphate  and 
sulphite  of  potash  and  free  sulphur.  (Pelouze.) 

K0.S80»  =  S  +  S0»  +  KO,803. 

(Langloisy  Ann.  Pharm.  40, 102.) 

Calculation. 

KO 47-2    34-91 

S»Cy    88-0     65-09 

KO,S»0*   134-2    10000 

L,  Sulphite  OP  Potash. — a,  Monosulphite.  StakTi  ndphur  salt,^^ 
Sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  through  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  a 
Woulfe's  apparatus,  till  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled;  the  solution  is  then 
evaporated  out  of  contact  of  air.  The  salt  forms  clear  crystals  which 
contain  water,  but  only  mechanically  mixed,  and,  according  to  Bern- 
hardi  (iV.  Tr.  9, 2,  14),  are  identical  in  form  with  those  of  the  simple  sul- 
phate of  potash.  The  crystab,  according  to  the  above,  are  abruptly 
truncated,  irregular,  double  six-sided  pyramids,  with  a  short  prism  often 
intervening  (Fig,  76),  &c.  It  has  a  penetrating,  acrid,  and  sulphurous 
taste. 

%  According  to  Muspratt  {Ann.  Pharm,  50,  259,  1844),  the  salt 
crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic  octohedrons,  containing  2  atoms  of  water.  % 

Calcolatlon.  Thomson.         Mogpratt. 

KO    47-2     59-59  545     48-51 

SO*   32-0     40-41  43-5     32-75 

Water  by  decrepitation 2*0     18*74 

K0,S02   79-2     10000     1000     100-00 

Decrepitates  when  heated,  losing,  first  water,  then  a  little  sulphnroua 
acid,  and  then  sulphur  in  small  quantity,  and  leaves  a  reddish  mixture  of 
itolphAte  of  potash  and  sulphide  of  potassium.  ( Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chvm, 
Phyn,  e,  19.) 

4(KO,SO«)  =3(KO,SO»)  +  KS. 

It  detonates  with  nitre.  (Bergman,  Opusc,  3,  384.)  Becomes  opaque 
in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  potash,  but  more  rapidly 
when  in  solution.  In  solution  it  reduces  the  oxides  of  mercury,  silver, 
and  gold,  to  the  metallic  state;  the  higher  oxides  of  manganese,  iron,  and 
bopper,  to  a  lo^er  degree  of  oxidation;  and  is  itself  converted  into  6ul«- 
phate  of  potash.  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  baryta  or  lime-wHter, 
which  throws  down  from  it  sulphite  of  baryta  or  fime;  likewise,  by  double 
affinity,  by  the  phosphate,  sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  or  nitrate  of  ammonia 
or  soda,  as  well  as  by  soluble  salts  of  baryta  or  lime.  The  salt  dissolves 
in  1  part  of  cold,  and  iti  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  (Fourcroy  & 
Vauquelin,  Ann,  Ckim.  24,  254;  also  CrelL  Ann.  1800,  2,  395.) 

6.  Bisulphite.  IT  Prepared  by  supersaturating  a  rather  strong  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash  with  sulphurous  acid,  and  precipitating  with 
absolute  alcohol  A  white  tu^icular  mass  of  crystals  is  obtained  which 
must  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  absolute  alcohol.  The  salt 
has  an  unpleasant  sulphurous  taste,  is  neutral  to  test  paper,  and  slowly 
evolves  sulphurous  acid  in  the  air.  By  leaving  the  supersaturated  solu- 
tion in  a  close  Vessel  fot  some  weeks,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  beautiful 
rhombic  prisms.     Its  fottnula  is  KO,  2S0',  HO. 

The  salt  may  be  obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  passing  sulphur- 
ous acid  gan  into  a  hot  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  till 
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effenrescence  ceases.  The  solution  acqaires  a  ^en  colour,  and  deposits 
the  compound  in  hard  granular  crystals,  which  must  be  collected  on 
a  filter,  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  and  dried  between 
blotting-paper.  This  salt  dissolves  but  slowly  in  water  and  alcohol,  and 
is  quite  insoluble  in  ether.  Has  a  saline  and  not  unpleasant  taste;  does  not 
erolve  sulphurous  acid  in  the  air.  When  it  is  heated  in  a  tube,  sulphur 
sublimes  and  large  quantities  of  sulphurous  acid  are  eyolved,  sulphate  of 
potash  being  left  behind. 

2(KO,2SO»)  ^  S0»  +  S  +  2(K0,S<>«). 

(Muspratt^  Ann,  Fharm.  50,  259.)  IT  Crystallizes  more  easily  than  the 
neutral  sulphite;  gives  off  one-half  its  acid  when  boiled  with  sulphur  and 
water.  (Berzelius»  Lehrb,  3,  81.) 

M.  Hyfosulphatb  op  Potash. — Hyposulphate  of  lime  is  precipi- 
tated at  a  boiling  heat  by  carbonate  of  potash,  or  h3rposulphate  of  baryta 
by  sulphate  of  potash,  at  common  temperatures,  or  hyposulphate  of  man^ 
ganese  by  potash,  always  in  equivalent  proportions;  the  solution  is  filtered 
and  evaporated.  The  crystals  are  transparent  and  belong  to  the  right 
prismatic  system  {Fi^,  77),  without  the  t  surface  and  the  surface  situ- 
ated above  it,  having  on  the  contrary  thep  surface;  it^  :  «  =  119°  54'; 
jo  :  a  =  126"^  39'.  (It  has  the  crystalline  form  of  sulphate  of  potash; 
Walchner,  Schw,  44,  245.)  The  crystals  have  a  pure  bitter  taste,  and  are 
unacted  on  in  the  air;  decrepitate  strongly  with  heat;  and  leave  72 '49 
per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash.  They  dissolve  in  16*5  parts  of  water  at 
IG""  (60*8°  F.),  in  1*58  parts  of  boiling  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  (Heeron, 
Pm-  7,  72.) 

Crystalliied.  Neeraii» 

KO 47*2    39-60    39'86 

S^O*    72-0     60-40    58-75 

Water  of  decrepitation  1*39 

HO,S«0»   119-2     10000    100-00 

N.  Sulphate  of  Potash. — a.  Monosxjlphate. — VUriolized  tartar, 
Tartarus  vitriolatusj  Arcanum  duplicatum,  Sal  polychrestum  Glaseri,  Sal 
de  duobiu,  Sp€C\/Uum  purgans  Faracelsi,  Panaccea  hoUatica,  Fanaccea  dur 
plicata,  Nitrum  vUriolatum,  Spiritus  idtrioli  cooffulahilis, — Hydrate  of 
potash  sprinkled  with  oil  of  vitriol  emits  light  in  the  dark  (Heinrich);  it 
also  absorbs  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures. (H.  Rose.^ — The  salt  is  obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation 
of  nitric  acid  ana  English  oil  of  vitriol,  and  in  the  purification  of  crude  pot- 
ash. Crystals  clear,  hard,  and  generally  small.  Specific  gravity  =s  2*6232 
(Karstcn),  =  2 -636  (Watson),  =  2-662  (Kopp).  Crystalline  system,  the 
right  prismatic  (i^^.  76  &  77).  «»  :  «  =  73''  28f ;  u:m^  126^  44^'; 
t*  :  <  =  143^  15|';  n  :  n  =  112°  22';  »:•»=:  146*  ll'j  n  :  «  «  123°  49'; 
p  :  y  =  150°  12';  y  :  i»  =  119°  48 ;  y  :  y  below  =  120°  24';  />;«==: 
136°  14^';  a  :  «  =  133°  45f .  (Mitscherlich,  Poyy.  18,  169;  see  also  the 
differing  statements  of  Brooke,  Ann,  Phil,  23, 20;  W.  Phillips,  Ann.  Phil. 
20,  342;  and  Bernhardi,  N.  Tr.  9,  2,  14.)  Decrepitates  in  the  fire,  and 
fuses  at  a  red  heat;  crystallizes  as  it  becomes  solid.  Not  volatile;  tastes 
feebly  saline  and  bitter. 

Cryttalllced.  W«ni«l.      Kirwan.      Dalton.         Bennd.        Cintadt«.      Xowlr 

KO 47-2        6413        64-75        55        56-3        5/-24        5771        «3-6 

SO* 40-0        45-87        46-25        45        447        42-76        42-i9        3<-4 

KO,SO»    87-2      100*00      100*60      100      1000      lOO-OO      106*00      lOO-O 
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Bacholz. 
55-67    .. 

Thonuon* 
67-6 

SC  

HO  

43-33    .. 

1-00    .. 

31-0 

1-4 

10000     ,. 

1000 

Heated  to  redness  with  ^  its  weight  of  charcoal,  it  is  changed  into 
protosolphide  of  potassium.  Most  of  the  stronger  acids  separate  half  of  its 
potash,  and  leave  bisulphate  of  potash  (I.,  126,  and  Sch.  88).  2  atoms  of 
sulphate  of  potash  dissolved  in  1  atom  of  moderately  warm  hydrochloric 
acid,  yield,  on  cooling,  tabalar  crystals  of  bisulphate  of  potash  and  cubes 
of  chlorine  of  potassium;  from  bisulphate  of  potash,  on  the  contrary,  hydro- 
chloric acid  cannot  abstract  potash.  (Kane,  Ann.  Pharm,  19,  1.)  The 
powdered  salt  absorbs  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid  very  slowly 
and  gives  it  off  entirely  on  being  warmed.  (H.  Rose,  Fogg.  38,  122.)— 
100  parts  of  water  at  0°  dissolve,  with  slight  lowering  of  temperature, 
8*86  parts  of  the  salt,  and  for  every  degree  above  0^,  0*1741   parts. 

iCray-Lussac.)  A  solution  saturated  at  S°  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1  '072. 
Anthon,  Repert,  59,  346) — 1  part  of  sulphate  of  potash  dissolves  in  9 '3 
parts  of  water  at  18 '75®,  and^e  solution  has  a  specific  gravity  =  l-0798# 
(Karsten.)  In  solution  of  potash  of  1*35  specific  gravity,  it  is  quite  in- 
soluble. (Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm,  11,  262;  also  Brandos  &  Fimhaber,  BerL 
Jahrb.  24,  2,  68;  and  Brandos  &  Gruner,  Br.  Arch.  22,  147.) 

h.  Sesqui-sitlphate. — Crystallizes  from  a  solution  of  the  normal  sul- 
phate in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  together  with  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  in 
the  form  of  asbestos-like  threads.  (R.  Phillips,  Phil.  Mag.  Ann.  1,  429; 
also  Kcutn.  Arch.  13,  198.)  Jacquelain  succeeded  but  once  in  obtaining 
this  salt. 

CrystBllized.  FhiDipi. 

2K0   94-4     42-26    4280 

.3SO»  « 1200    53-71     52-45 

HO 9-0    4-03    4-75 

2(KO,  S03)  +  HO,  SO>    223-4     lOO'OO    100-00 

c.  Bisulphate. — 1.  87*2  parts  (1  At.^  of  sulphate  of  potash  are 
melted  together  with  49  parts  (1  At.)  of  oil  of  vitriol. — 2.  A  l\ot  solu- 
tion of  1  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  a  mixture  of  ^....1  atom  of  vitriol 
and  water,  yields  crystals  of  the  normal  salt  immediately  on  cooling;  the 
mother-liquor  drawn  off  and  evaporated,  afterwards  yields  needles  of  the 
anhydrous  bi-acid  salt.  These  may  also  be  obtained  by  evaporating  a 
solution  of  1  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  14^....2  atoms  of  sulphuric 
acid;  but  the  mass  of  salt  obtained  by  evaporation  in  the  latter  case, 
liquefies  in  the  course  of  5  days,  and  yields  rhombohedrons  of  the  hy- 
diated  bi-acid  salt;  with  3  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid  to  one  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  this  change  occurs  sooner;  and  with  5  atoms,  even  in  one  nour* 
Both  the  anhydrous  and  the  hydratod  salt  can  be  formed  as  well  at  com- 
mon temperatures  as  at  40^;  the  former  especially  when  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  present  in  small  quantity,  and  the  latter  when  it  is  in  excess. 
From  a  solution  of  1  atom  of  sulphate  of  potash  and  1  atom  of  oil  of 
vitriol  in  hot  hydrated  hydrochloric,  nitric,  tartaric,  or  acetic  acid,  only 
the  hydrated  rhombohedral  salt  crystallizes  out,  so  that  these  acids  act  in 
the  same  manner  as  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Jacquelain.)  When  the 
residue  left  after  the  preparation  of  nitric  acid  from  1  atom  of  nitre  and 
2  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  cooled,  sulphate  of 
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potash  first  separates  in  crystals,  which  have  a  sour  taste,  but  only  in  con- 
seauence  of  the  solution  still  adhering  to  them;  and  the  mother-liquor,  on 
being  afterwards  placed  in  a  cool  situation,  yields  needles,  and  at  last  short 
thicK  prisms  of  the  hydrated  biacid  salt,  whilst  a  large  portion  solidifies  in 
a  denoritic  mass  of  minute  crystals.  (Geiger.) — The  anhydrous  salt  crys- 
tallizes in  fine  needles,  having  a  specific  gravity  of  2*277,  and  melting 
at  210^  (410''  F.).  Dissolved  only  in  the  exact  quantity  of  hot  water 
necessary,  it  crystallizes  unaltered  on  cooling;  but  when  this  mass  is  ex- 
posed to  the  air  for  4  weeks,  the  hydrated  ssHt  separates  from  it  in  a  mass 
of  small  needles.  (Jacquelain.) 

The  hydrated  salt  crystallizes  partly  (a^  in  rhombohedrons,  having  a 
specific  gravity  of  2*163,  and  fusing  at  197''  (386*6  F.),  partly  (B)  on  sepa- 
rating from  the  anhydrous  salt,  in  shining  silky  threads,  produced  from  the 
union  of  the  rhomboids.  (Jacquelain.) — The  hydrated  salt  which  sepa- 
rates in  larger  crystals  from  the  aqueous  solution  is  isomorphous  with  the 
oblique  prismatic  sulphur;  but  on  cooling  after  fusion,  crystals  are  pro- 
duced identical  with  those  of  felspar;  the  salt  is  consequently  dimorphous. 
(Mitscherlich.)  It  sometimes  crystallizes  in  transparent,  thick,  oblique, 
rhomboidal  prisms,  »,  with  numerous  truncations;  sometimes  in  four  or 
six-sided  needles,  ff.  (Geiger.) — Beudant  (Ann,  Ghim.  Phys.  4,  72)  ob- 
tained from  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  oil  of  vitriol,  irregular  te- 
trahedrons; from  a  solution  in  weaker  acid,  rhombohedrons;  and  in  acid 
still  more  diluted,  rhombohedrons  with  P-faces  and  other  faces  like- 
wise. Phillips  obtained  right  rhombic  prisms  and  rhombic  octohedrons.-— 
The  hydrated  crystals  retain  their  transparency  at  149®  (3002°  F.),  and 
first  begin  to  melt  at  315*5'^  (600°  F.),  when  they  merely  lose  a  trace  of 
mechanically  combined  water.  (Graham.)  They  fuse  at  200**  (392°  F.). 
(Mitscherlicii.)  The  fused  salt  appears  as  a  pellucid  oil^  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  white  transparent  hard  mass.  It  tastes  very  sour,  and  red-> 
dens  litmus  strongly. 

Anhydrous.  Jacquelain. 

KG 47*2    37*11     3705 

2805  80-0    62*89     62*95 

K0,2S0»  127*2    10000    100*00 

Hydrated.  Jacquelain.  Geiger. 

a  /3  a  p 

KO 47*2    34-65    34*55      34*56  32*53      33*83 

2SO>  80*0    58*74     58*48      58*69  54*77      55*43 

HO 9*0    6*61    6*97        6*75  12*70      10*74 

136*2     100*00     100*00     100*00    10000     100*00 

The  hydrated  salt  is  considered  by  Graham  and  others  as  a  double 
salt,  water  being  one  of  the  bases;  thus,  KO,  SO'  +  HO,  SO'.  The  hy- 
drated  salt  is  not  decomposed  below  a  red  heat;  according  to  6ay-Lussac, 
it  gives  off  when  heated  to  redness,  first  oil  of  vitriol,  then  sulphurous 
acid  and  oxygen  gas,  and  is  converted  into  the  normal  salt.  Anhydrous 
sulphate  of  magnesia  or  sulphate  of  zinc  expels  oil  of  vitriol  from  the 
salt  when  in  a  state  of  fusion,  and  unites  in  its  stead  with  the  simple  sul- 
phate of  potash  to  form  a  double  salt.  KO,  SO'  +  HO,  SO'  with  MgO,SO'; 
yields  KO,SO'  +  MgO,SO',  and  HO,  SO'.  (Graham.)  Fused  common 
salt  mixed  with  the  hydrated  salt  in  the  fused  state,  immediately  evolves 
hydrochloric  acid.  (Mitscherlich.) 

Bisulphate  of  potash  dissolves  in  about  half  its  weight  of  boiling 
water;  the  solution  solidifies  to  a  mass  of  needles  on  cooHng.    From  a 
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\  solation  in  a  \tkfsef  quantity  of  hot  water  a  oonsidorablo  quantity  of  eimple 

r  Bttlphate  crjstallizes  oat  on  coolings  leaying  free  acid  in  the  Bolution,  and 

»  this  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  water  employed  (up  to  a  certain  limit)* 

i  (Geiger.)     When  much  water  is  present,  the  addition  of  eren  a  largo 

quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  cannot  prevent  the  simple  sulphate  from  crys-> 
I  tallizing  out.  (Graham.)    When  the  water  is  in  large  exoesSi  its  affinity 

f  for  the  sulphuric  acid  overcomes  that  of  the  sulphate  of  potash  for  the 

latter.    Cold  water  extracts  from  the  salt  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric 
.  acid  and  but  little  potash,  leaving  simple  sulphate  of  potash;  the  prismatio 

I  crystals  are  therefore  deprived  of  their  transparency  by   cold  water. 

Boiling  alcohol  also  extracts  from  the  crystals  scarcely  anything  but  sul- 
I  phurio  acid,  and  leaves  them  cloudy  and  less  acid  to  the  taste.  (Geiger; 

also  Link,  Crell.  Ann.   1796,   1,  26;  BerthoUet,  StcU.   Chim.   1,  356; 
»  Geiger,  Mag.  Fhamt.  9,  251;  R.  Phillips,  FkU,  Mag,  Ann.  1,  429,  and 

f  JSCagtn.  Arch.  13,  198;  Mitscherlich,  Fogg.  18,  152... .173;  Graham,  FhU. 

Mag.  J.  6,  331;  Jacquelain,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  70,  311.) 
,  According  to  Jacquelain,  there  exist  crystalline  compounds  of  simple 

.  sulphate  of  potash  with  hydrated  phosphoric  and  nitric  acids.     If  simple 

;  sulphate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  warm  syrupy  phosphoric  acid, 

oblique  six-sided  prisms  are  obtained  on  cooling,  having  a  specific  gravity 

=  2*296,  melting  at  240®  ^464''  F.),  and  containing  63*6  per  cent,  of  suf- 
I  phate  of  potash,  26*35  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  10*5  of  water  =  2(K0,  SO") 

-f  3H0,  PO*.     A  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  in  warm  nitric  acid 

yields,  first  a  few  crystals  of  hydrated  bisulphate  of  potash  and  nitre-^ 
•  then  oblique  prisms,  of  specific  gravity  2*381,  which  fuse  at  150''  (302°  F.), 

and  consist  of  89*32  per  cent,  of  potash,  33*29  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  27*47 
I  of  the  first  hydrate  of  nitric  acid  =  2(K0,  SO')  -h  HO,  NO*.     When 

\  dissolved,  on  the  contrary,  in  hydrochloric  or  tartaric  acid,  it  yields  hy- 

drated bisulphate  of  potash  on  the  one  hand,  and  chloride  of  potassium  or 

cream  of  tartar  on  the  other. 

The  above  two  compounds,  however,  may  likewise  be  regarded  as 

combinations  of  hydrated  bisulphate  of  potash  with  phosphate  or  nitrate 

of  potash : 

2(K0,S0»)  4-3HO,PO»  =  K0,H0,2S0»  +  K0,2H0,P0*; 
and:    2(KO,S08)  +  HO, NO*  =  KO,HO,2S08  +  KO,NO*. 

0.  Double  Sulphide  of  Carbon  and  Potassium. — In  the  state  of 
solution  it  may  also  be  considered  as  hydrosnlphuretted  carbonaU  of 
potash. — 1.  Formed  by  dissolving  sulphide  of  carbon  in  a  solution  of  proto* 
sulphide  of  potassium,  or  of  potash  j  in  the  latter  case,  slowly,  and  with  pro- 
duction of  carbonate  of  potash  at  the  same  time. — To  a  solution  of  proto- 
sulphide  of  potassium  in  a  small  quantity  of  alcohol,  sulphide  of  carbon  is 
added  as  long  as  it  dissolves,  the  lower  syrupy  stratum  which  separates  on 
standing,  is  separated  from  the  two  upper  ones  (the  middle  stratum  being 
the  excess  of  sulphide  of  carbon — and  the  upper  one,  alcohol  holding  in 
solution  higher  sulphides  of  potassium  and  sulphide  of  carbon),  and  eva* 
porated  at  30°  (86®  F.).— 2.  An  ac^ueous  solution  of  protosulphide  of 
potassium  is  digested  to  saturation  with  excess  of  sulphide  of  carbon,  at 
SO''  (86*"  F.),  in  a  closed  vessel  quite  filled  with  the  mixture,  and  then 
evaporated  at  the  same  temperature. — In  both  cases,  a  yellow,  highly  deli- 
quescent salt  crystallises  from  the  concentrated  solution,  having  a  cooling, 
peppery,  and  afterwards  hepatic  taste  j  it  loses  its  water  of  crystallisation 
at  a  temperature  between  60*  and  80**  (1 40^  and  176®  F.),  and  is  converted 
_  )nto  anhydrous  double  sulphide  of  carbon  and  potassium.    This  substance 
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18  reddish  brown^  and  wben  heated  apart  from  tlie  air,  changes  withont  an;f 
separation  of  liauid  matter,  to  a  blackish-brown  mixture  of  tersulphido  of 
potassium  and  charcoal. 

KS,CS«  =  KS»  +  C. 

It  readily  dissolyes  in  water,  but  is  very  sparinglv  soluble  in  alcohol^ 
forming  a  brown  solution.  (BerzeliuSj  Pogg.  6,  450.; 

P.  SuLPHOPHosPHiDB  OF  PoTASSiUM. — Dry  Spontaneously  inflam- 
mable phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed  for  7  hours  over  gently  heated 
d^-sulphide  of  potassium  (p.  33^.  Hydrosulphuric  aoid  gas  is  evolyed, 
and  a  white  mass  obtained,  having  a  hepatic  taste. 

4K,14S  +  PH»  =  4KS2,PS»  +  3HS. 

Calcnlation.  H.  Rose. 

4K  156-8     4^-05  4232 

lis 176-0  48-33  4502 

P 31-4  8-62 

4KS3,PS» 364-2  ........  100-00 

In  the  determination  of  the  sulphur  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid, 
Rose  sustained  a  loss^  owing  to  the  escape  t)f  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

The  mass  deliquesces  in  the  air  and  dissolves  completely  in  water, 
giving  out  tbe  odour  of  hydrosulphuric  acid ;  if  hot  water  is  used,  the  gas 
escapes  in  bubbles,  and  phosphoric  acid  is  produced  at  the  same  time. 
The  solution  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evolves  hydrosulphuric  acid 
gas  and  deposits  sulphur.  After  this,  it  probably  contains  one  atom  o^ 
triphosphate  of  potash,  one  atom  of  tersulphido  of  potassium,  and  S 
atoms  of  hydrosnlphurio  acid. 

4KS2  +  PS'  +  8HO  =  3K0,P0«  +  K8»  +  8HS.      (H.  Rose.) 

h.  When  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  is  tl*eated  in  the  sttm« 
manner  with  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  it  is  converted,  with  evolution 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  (which  escapes  with  great  frothing)  into  a 
semi-fluid  mass,  which,  on  coolinff,  acquires  a  very  faint  yellowish  red 
tinge,  contains  more  potassium  ana  phosphorus  than  the  preceding,  and 
absorbs  moisture  from  the  air  with  avidity.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg,  24,  313.) 


Potassium  and  Selbniuh. 

A.  Selenidb  of  Potassium. — 1.  Formed  by  direct  combination  of 
selenium  with  potassium.  The  combination  is  attended  with  inflammation, 
by  which  a  portion  of  the  selenide  becomes  sublimed ;  and  when  there  is 
an  excess  of  potassium  present,  with  a  kind  of  explosion. — 2.  By  igniting 
selenite  or  seleniate  of  potash,  with  hydrogen  gas  or  charcoal.-~3.  By 
fusing  selenium  with  hydrate  of  potash,  by  which  a  mixture  is  formed  of 
2  atoms  of  selenide  of  potassium  and  1  atom  of  selenite  of  potash. 

3KO  +  ISe  +  zSe  =  2KSe>  +  KO.SeO^; 

The  amount  of  selenium  with  which  the  potassium  combines,  is  not  here 
inquired  into). — 4.  By  heating  selenium  with  carbonate  of  potash,  whereby 
the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  same  effects  proauced  as  in  the 
third  method.     The  selenide  of  potassium  obtained  by  the  first  method,  is 
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ft  fased  steel-grey  maaer,  haying  a  ciystalline  fracture,  and  a  taste  and 

smell  like  liyer  of  sulphur.     That  prepared  by  the  second  method  is 

dark  brown  on  the  sur&ce,  but  cinnabar-red  within.     That  prepared  by 

'  the  third  method  is  black  in  the  mass^  but  brown  when  pidyerised; 

spongy,  infusible  at  a  red-heat,  and  richer  in  selenium  than  the  preceding. 

;  The  selenide  of  potassium  which  contains  selenium  in  excess,  swells  up 

,  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  poured  oyer  it,  eyolyes  seleniuretted  hydrogen, 

\  and  deposits  red  flakes  of  selenium. 

f  Selenide  of  potassium  becomes  moist  in  the  air.     When  it  contains 

,  excess  of  potassmm,  it  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  ga5, 

^  and  produces  a  pale  red  solution  (probably  colourless,  however,  when  the 

\  presence  of  oxygen  is  entirely^prevented),  in  which  hydrated  protoselenide 

b  of  potassium  or  hydroseleniaU  of  poicuh,  must  be  supposed  to  exist. — The 

I  selenide  richer  in  selenium,  obtained  by  the  first  and  third  methods,  yields, 

I  with  water,  a  dark  reddish  brown  solution,  from  which  acids  liberate 

I  seleniuretted   hydrogen  and  precipitate  selenium.      In  the  solution,  a 

^  hydrated  perselenide  of  potassium,  or  hydroseleniie  of  potash  must  be  sup- 

posed to  exist.     A  similar  solution,  though  likewise  containing  selenite  of 
>  potash,  is  formed  by  boiling  selenium  for  a  long  time  in  solution  of  potash. 

^  The  selenide  of  potassium  still  richer  in  selenium,  obtained  by  the  fourth 

I  method,  forms  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  a  dark  brown  solution,  from 

I  which,  on  the  addition  of  more  water,  the  greater  part  of  the  selenium  is 

thrown  down,  (unless  undecomposed  carbonate  of  potash  is  present,  which 
prevents  the  precipitation),  and  the  same  reddish  brown  liquid  remains 
as  in  the  former  case.     AU  the  solutions  of  selenide  of  potassium  have  a 
I  hepatic  taste,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air,  deposit  selenium  in  the  form  of 

a  red  powder. 

KSe*  +  O  =  KO  +  Se*;   or,    KO,HS^  +  O  =  KO  +  S^  +  HO.  (Bcndhis.) 

B.  Selenite  op  Potash. — a.  Monoseleniie, — Obtained  by  saturating 
carbonate  of  potash  with  selenious  acid.  On  evaporating  the  solution,  but 
not  by  cooling,  it  separates  in  crystalline  grains.  Fuses,  when  heated,  to 
a  yellow  mass,  which  again  becomes  white  on  cooling.  Attracts  moisture 
from  the  air ;  soluble  in  nearly  all  proportions  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol. 
Has  a  disagreeable  taste,  and  strong  alkaline  action  on  test  paper. 

h,  BiselenUe, — Crystallizes  with  difficulty  on  cooling,  from  a  solution 
evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  syrup,  or  from  a  slightly  acid  solution 
by  evaporation  over  oil  of  vitriol,  in  feathery  (satiny-looking;  MuspraU) 
crystals,  which  unite  at  last  to  a  compact  mass. — Slowly  parts  with  the 
half  of  its  acid  when  ignited. — Deliquescent,  but  slightly  soluble  in 
alchol.    Analogous  to  bisulphite  of  potash. 

c.  QuadroselenUe, — Not  crystallizable,  highly  deliquescent.   (Berze- 

lius.) 

Selenite.  Muspratt.  Bi-selenite.         Muspratt. 

KO 47-2  ....  45-74  ....  45-02  KO 47*2  ....  29-65  ....  28-05 

Se02  56      ....  54-26  ....  2Se02 112-0  ....  70-35  .... 

KO,ScO«  103-2  .,..100-00  KO,2Se02  1592  ...10000 

Qaadroselenite. 

KO  47-2     ....     17-41 

4Se03  2240     ....     8259 


KO,4SeO»  ....  271-2    ....  10000 
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C.  Srleniate  op  Potash.— tf.  Monoseleniate.-^l,  When  fieleniouGr 
ftcid  is  fused  with  nitre,  and  the  mass  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated^ 
nitre  crystallizes  oat  first,  and  then  seleniate  of  potash. — 2.  A  mixture  of 
native  selenide  of  lead  with  an  equal  quantity  of  nitre,  is  thrown  into  a 
red-hot  crucible,  dissolved  in  hot  water,  filtered,  and  left  to  crystallize. 
The  salt  which  crystallizes  out  after  the  nitre,  is  adulterated  with  more  or 
less  of  sulphate  of  potash.  The  seleniate  of  potash  has  the  exact  form 
and  optical  properties  of  the  sulphate  of  potash.  (Fig,  76  and  77),  n  :  n 
=  112**  48^;  V  :  y,  below  =2  120**  25'. — It  detonates  on  burning  char- 
coal like  nitre,  and  dissolves  almost  as  readily  in  cold  as  in  hot  water. 
Mitscherlich^  Fogg.  9,  623.) 

Crystallized.  Mitscherlich. 

KO 47-2     42-45    42-16 

SeC   64-0    57-55    5784 

KCSeC  111-2    100-00 100-00 


Potassium  and  Iodine. 

A.  Iodide  of  Potassium. — Potassium  unites  both  with  solid  iodine 
(under  slight  pressure  even  in  the  cold)  and  also  with  its  vapor,  evolving 
heat,  and  burning  with  a  violet  flame.  Iodine  and  potassium  heated 
together  in  very  small  quantities  unite,  the  combination  often  being 
attended  with  a  powerful  explosion,  and  breaking  the  glass-tube. 
(Sementini,  Sckw.  41,  164,  Gmelin.) — Vapour  of  ioiline  separates  oxygen 
from  potash  at  a  red  heat,  producing  iodide  of  potassium. 

Preparation, — 1.  Antimonide  of  potassium  free  from  arsenic,  prepared 
by  fusing  crystallized  tartar-emetic  previonslv  roajsted,  is  thrown  in 
powder  into  a  solution  of  one  part  of  iodine  dissolved  in  12  parts  of  alcohol, 
till  the  colour  disappears  ;  the  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated  till 
crystallization  commences.  The  antimony  remaining  on  the  filter  in 
powder,  may  be  again  converted  into  antimonide  of  potassium  by  fusing 
with  cream  of  tartar,  and  so  made  use  of  many  times.  (Serullas,  Ann, 
Chim.  Phys,  20,  163.) 

2.  Pure  potash  or  the  carbonate,  is  saturated  wi^  hydriodic  acid  in 
solution  (prepared  according  to  method  2,  II.,  262),  and  evaporated.  (Le 
Royer  &  Dumas,  Gilb.  68,  241.)— Strating  {fiepeH,  15,  288)  dissolves 
10  parts  of  iodine  in  160  parts  of  alcohol;  passes  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
through  the  solution  till  the  colour  disappears;  then  filters;  distils  off  the 
greater  part  of  the  alcohol;  dilutes  the  remainder  with  132  parts  of  water, 
distils  the  rest  of  the  alcohol  away;  saturates  the  solution  of  hydriodio 
add  with  11  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash;  and  evaporates  till  crystalliza* 
tion  commences. 

3.  A  solution  of  iodide  of  zinc,  or  hydriodate  of  oxide  of  zinc,  is  pre- 
pared by  mixing  zinc,  iodine,  and  water, — precipitated  by  the  exact 
amount  of  carbonate  of  potash  required, — ^filtered,  and  evaporated.  (Le 
Royer  &  Dumas.) — Girault  gradusdly  pours  the  cold  filtered  solution  of 
iodide  of  zinc  into  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  till  it  no 
longer  causes  effervescence — adds  cold  water  to  the  mixture — filters  and 
exhausts  the  residue  twice  with  cold  water,  (which  retains  only  a  trace 
of  iodine  in  the  form  of  oxyiodide  of  zinc,  separable  by  a  red  heal)— • 
precipitates  the  zinc  still  remaining  in  solution,  by  the  cautious  addition 
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of  more  carbonate  of  potash — ^then  filters  and  eyaporaies.  According 
to  E.  Hermann  and  Fr.  Wendt,  also,  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  zino 
obstinately  retains  a  portion  of  iodine.  (Bepert.  44,  117>  and  122.) 

4.  A  solution  of  protiodide  of  iron  or  hydriodate  of  protoxide  of  iron 
is  prepared  from  2  parts  of  iodine,  1  part  of  iron-filings,  and  10  parts  of 
water,  and  filtered  as  soon  as  it  becomes  colourless;  the  protoxide  of  iron 
is  precipitated  by  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash,  added  in  equi-> 
yalent  proportion^  at  a  boiling  beat,  and  the  liquid  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated. (Baup.  /.  J'harm.  9,  37,  and  122;  abo  iV^.  TV.  8,  2,  176;  also 
Sepert  13,  237;  14,  409 ;  Caillot,  /.  Pkarm,  8,  473.)  Sohindler  (Mag. 
Fkarm.  23,  100)  gradually  adds  4  parts  of  iodine  to  1  part  of  iron  filings 
difi*used  througn  20  parts  of  water,  to  prevent  any  iodine  from  vola- 
tilizing by  the  heat  produced, — decomposes  the  solution  with  potash  as 
soon  as  it  becomes  colourless  (before  any  basic  hydriodate  of  peroxide 
of  iron  is  precipitated,  which  can  be  decomposed  only  by  excess  of 
potash),  and  washes  the  precipitate  of  hydrated  protoxlae  of  iron  in  a 
bottle  broken  ofi*  at  the  bottom,  and  tied  round  with  paper  and  linen, 
continuing  the  washing  uninterruptedly.  The  solution  of  iodide  of  iron 
may  likewise  be  prepared  in  a  cast-iron  vessel.  It  may  also  be  precipi- 
tated with  a  slight  excess  of  potash,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  till  the 
liydrated  protoxide  changes  into  the  hydrated  peroxide,  which  can  be 
more  readily  washed  [but  probably  retains  iodine].  (N.  E.  Henry,  J, 
Pharm,  13,  406.)  Perhaps  the  best  method  would  be  to  precipitate  the 
iodide  of  iron  by  caustic  potash  at  a  boiling  heat.) 

5.  An  intimate  mixture  of  2  parts  of  powdered  antimony  and  5  parts 
of  iodine  is  heated  yevy  gently  in  a  glass  flask,  whereupon  a  sudden  union 
takes  place.  The  flask  is  broken  after  cooling,  and  the  iodide  of  antimony 
thrown  in  powder  into  hot  water,  which  extracts  \  of  the  iodine  in  the 
form  of  pure  hydriodic  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  decanted ;  the  remaining 
oxyiodide  of  antimony  digested  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  potasli,  which 
withdraws  all  the  iodine;  the  solution  filtered;  and  the  alkaline  filtrate 
neutralized  with  the  hydriodic  acid  previously  obtained.  (Serullfui,  J. 
Fharm.  14,  19,  and  25.) 

6.  A  mixture  of  2  parts  of  iodine,  1  part  of  hydrate  of  potash,  and  6 
parts  of  water  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  mass  heated  in  a  retort  as 
long  as  oxygen  gas  is  given  ofl*.  The  iodine  is  then  dissolved  in  water;  the 
potash  still  remaining  free,  saturated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydri- 
odic acid;  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk.  (Le  Royer  & 
Dumas.)  By  dissolving  iodine  in  solution  of  potash,  iodide  of  potassium 
and  iodate  of  potash  are  formed ;  at  a  red  heat,  the  latter  evolves  oxygen 
gas,  and  is  converted  into  iodide  of  potassium.  The  potash  must  be  aa 
free  as  possible  from  carbonate ;  for  this  salt  passes  into  the  state  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  which  does  not  combine  with  the  iodine,  and  remains 
as  simple  carbonate  in  the  mass  after  it  has  been  heated  to  redness.  Since 
carbonic  acid  is  reabsorbed  during  the  evaporation  of  the  caustic  liquid  in 
the  preparation  of  hydrate  of  potash,  good  caustic  solution  is  preferable  to 
the  solid  hydrate.  Into  this  solution,  either  cold  or  gently  warmed,  iodine  is 
introduced  till  the  liquid  begins  to  acquire  a  brown  tint;  a  larger  quantity  of 
iodine  would  be  agam  driven  ofl*  by  subsequent  heating.  (Schindler,  Ma^, 
Fharm.  23,  100;  25,  55;  Reiraann,  Mag,  F/iarm.  23,  89.)  The  heat  is 
applied  in  glass  retorts  or  flasks,  or  in  covered  porcelain  or  cast  iron  ves- 
sels, which  are  at  most  but  half  filled.  Loss  may  be  sustained  through 
the  splashing  of  the  mass;  and  that  which  has  fallen  on  the  colder  sides  of 
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the  vessel  may  contain  iodate  of  potash  undecomposed.  The  heat  should 
be  gentle  but  long  continued;  if^  noweyer,  it  be  too  low,  iodate  of  potash 
remains  nndecomposed;  and  if  too  powerful,  iodide  of  potassium  volati- 
lizes, especially  when  the  operation  is  conducted  in  open  vessels.  Part 
of  the  iodine  may  also  be  expelled  by  heat  from  the  iodate  of  potash. 
Hence  the  method  discovered  and  recommended  by  Orfila,  and  approved 
of  by  Girault  (/.  Fharm,  27,  393),  namely,  to  beat  the  dried  mass,  after 
mixing  it  with  charcoal-powder,  appears  to  be  the  most  advantageous. 
By  this  means  carbonic  acid  only  is  set  free  without  any  iodine,  and  thQ 
decomposition  of  the  iodate  of  potash  takes  place  at  a  much  lower  tern-* 
perature  and  more  rapidly.  The  heated  mass  is  exhausted  by  water  or 
alcohol  Twhich  leaves  behind  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonate  of  potash 
nearly  always  present),  and  then  purified  dv  crystallisation, 

7.  Iodine  is  dissolved  in  a  warm  solution  of  potash  till  a  brownish 
colour  is  produced,  and  reddened  litmus  paper  is  no  longer  turned  blue  by 
it.  Water  is  then  added,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  pajssed  through  till  the 
whole  of  the  iodate  is  converted  into  iodide,  and  the  liquid  smells  perma- 
nently of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  is  then  filtered  and  boiled  to  expel 
the  gas;  potash  added  if  the  solution  contains  free  hydriodic  acid, — or 
solution  of  hydriodio  acid  if  the  potash  is  in  excess, — and  the  liquid  then 
evaporated.  (Turner,  Edinb,  Med,  J,  Nr,  84,  20.)  The  sulphur  precipi- 
tated in  this  process  contains  iodine ;  the  iodide  obtained  is  yellow  even 
after  fusion,  and  appears  to  contain  sulphide  as  well  as  iodide  of  potassium. 
(Schindler.) 

8,  An  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  (or  iodine  diffused  in  water)  is 
digested  with  an  aqueous  or  alcoholic  solution  of  sulphide  of  potassium, 
till  the  former  is  rendered  colourless :  the  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  eva^ 
porated.  (Taddei,  J.  Fharm.  10, 179.) 

K8«  +  I  =  KI  +  S»;    or,    KO,HS«  +  I  =  KO,HI  +  S«. 

Taddei  dissolves  the  iodine  in  alcohol  of  20^-^25°  Bm.,  and  adds  thereto 
an  aqueous  solution  of  protosulphide  of  potassium.  But  the  iodide  of 
potassium  thus  obtaiued  has  a  orown  colour,  arising  from  the  use  of 
alcohol.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  diffuse  1  part  of  iodine  in  6  parts  of 
water,  and  add  an  ac^neous  solution  of  protosulphide  of  potassium,  stirring 
constantly  till  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  colourless.  If  too  much 
sulphide  is  used,  the  liquid  becomes  cloudy,  and  a  little  iodine  must  then 
be  added.  (Fran.  J.  Fharm.  11,  403.)  Duflos  {Berl  Jahrb,  28,  2,  211) 
proceeds  in  a  similar  manner,  by  heating  4  parts  of  sulphate  of  potash  in 
an  earthen  crucible,  till  gentle  fusion  takes  place;  dissolving  the  sulphide 
of  potassium  thus  obtained  in  3  times  its  weight  of  water,  access  of  air 
being  prevented;  adding  iodine  to  the  solution,  till  a  filtered  specimen 
appears  colourless;  filtering,  and  leaving  the  solution  to  ciystallize;  evapo- 
rating the  mother-liquor,  and  igniting  the  residue;  and  afterwards  digest- 
ing it  in  water  to  obtain  more  crystals.  Even  when  the  use  of  alcohol  is 
avoided,  sulphur  is  still  found  mixed  with  the  iodide  of  potassium ;  the 
mass  turns  grey  when  heated,  and  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen — a  black 
substance  remaining  mixed  with  it,  which  seems  to  be  carbon  containing 
sulphur.  The  sulphide  of  potassium,  also,  obtained  by  heating  sulphate  of 
potash  with  charcoal,  may  contain  caustic  potash  and  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  thereby  give  rise  to  the  admixture  of  iodate  and  carbonate  of 
potash.  (Schindler.)  Brandos  and  Schrader  {Br.  Arch.  16,  103)  make 
use  of  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ordinary  liver  of  sulphur. 

0.  Sulphide  of  barium  in  solution  is  converted  into  iodide  of  barium 
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by  means  of  iodine^  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  a  suitable  salt  of 
potash.  Liebig  (N,  Tr.  18,  2,  259)  heats  to  redness  6  parts  of  heavy  spar 
with  one  part  of  lamp-black,  dissolves  the  snlphide  of  bariam  in  water, 
adds  iodine  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved,  filters  from  the  snlpbur,  precipitates 
the  colourless  fluid  with  carbonate  of  potash,  filters  again,  and  evaporates. 
Wittstock  {Pogg,  55,  428)  uses  sulphate  of  potash.  The  sulphide  of 
barium  must  be  treated  with  water  in  sufficient  quantity  to  dissolve  the 
whole  immediately,  or  else  a  portion  of  baryta  will  remain  undissolved;  and 
the  liquid,  which  contains  bisulphide  of  barium,  yields  with  iodine  moi*e 
hydriodic  acid  than  is  necessary  for  saturating  the  baryta,  so  that  an  acid 
liquid  is  formed.  (H.  Rose.)  This  is  prejudicial  when  sulphate,  but  not 
wnen  carbonate  of  potash  is  made  use  of  in  precipitating  the  solution. 

The  carbonate  of  potash  present  in  most  of  the  specimens  of  iodide  of 
potassium  prepared  by  these  methods  may  be  removed  either  by  neutra- 
lizing with  solution  of  hydriodic  acid,  or  by  dissolving  the  iodide  in 
alcohol. 

The  second,  fourth,  and  sixth  methods  (if  in  the  last,  the  residue  is 
heated  to  redness  with  charcoal)  are  the  best 

Impurities  in  Iodide  of  Fotassiwm, — Carbonate  of  potash  causes  it  to 
have  an  alkaline  reaction,  and  a  greater  tendency  to  deliquesce,  and  giyes 
rise  to  effervescence  on  the  addition  of  acids ;  left  undissolved  on  treating 
the  iodide  with  strong  alcohol. — lodate  of  potash:  the  solution  turns  browii 
on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  or  tartaric  acid,  from  separation  of  iodine 
or  formation  of  hydriodite  of  potash. — Chloride  of  potassium  or  sodium: 
From  the  precipitate  which  the  solution  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver,  the 
chloride  of  silver  is  dissolved  by  excess  of  ammonia,  and  again  thrown 
down  from  the  filtrate  by  pure  nitric  acid.  [  Vid.  Robiquet*s  more  detailed 
method:  J,  Fharm.  8,  140.]  Sulphate  of  potash;  Precipitated  by  salts  of 
baryta;  left  undissolved  by  alcohol.  Organic  matter  containing  sidphur: 
probably  xanthonate  of  potash;  becomes  mixed  with  the  iodide  of  potas- 
sium when  alcohol,  together  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  a  metallic  sul- 
phide is  used  in  the  preparation  Iodide  of  potassium  of  this  kind  has  a 
nauseous  taste,  like  that  of  asafcctida,  turns  greyish  brown  on  being  heated, 
and  evolves  sulphurous  acid ;  the  residue  treated  with  water,  leaves  char- 
coal containing  sulphur,  and  sulphate  of  potash  is  found  in  the  solution, 
together  with  the  iodide.  (Schindler.)  Sulphide  of  potassium:  Evolves 
hydrosulphuric  acid  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Marchand,  Ann. 
Fharm,  66,  237.) 

Iodide  of  potassium  should  dissolve  entirely  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
in  f  of  its  weight  of  water,  or  6  parts  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*85. 
(Baup.)  One  atom  (165 '2  parts)  of  iodide  of  potassium  completely  pre- 
cipitates one  atom  (136*8  parts)  of  chloride  of  mercury  from  an  aqueous 
solution 

KI  +  HgCl  =  KCl  +  Hgl ; 

but  the  insoluble  iodide  of  mercury  again  dissolves  completely  in  one  atom 
of  iodide  of  potassium, 

2KI  +  HgCl  «  KCl  +  KI,HgI. 

2  atoms  (330*4  parts)  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  to  be  tested,  and  one 
atom  of  corrosive  sublimate  must  therefore  be  dissolved  in  two  equal 
quantities  of  water.  To  one  measure  of  the  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium, 
the  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  then  to  be  added,  till  a  permanent 
precipitate  begins  to  appear;  if  one  measure  of  the  latter  solution  is 
required  for  this  purpose,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  quite  pure;  but  if  a 
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permanent  precipitate  remains  when  only  half  a  measure  of  the  eorrosire 
sublimate  has  been  added,  the  iodide  of  potassium  is  adulterated  one-half 
with  foreign  substances,  &c.  &c.  (Maroseau,  J.  Pkarm,  18,  302.)  Iodide 
of  potassium  separates  from  an  aqueous  solution  in  white  crystals,  some- 
times transparent,  sometimes  semi-opaque,  and  haviug  the  form  of  cubes, 
elongated  cubes,  pyramids,  or  octohedrons.  Kane  {PkU,  Mag,  J,  16, 222) 
obtained  crystals  which  appeared  to  belong  to  the  square  prismatic  sys« 
tem.  {Fig,  29  and  32);  e  :  lateral  edge  =  150°;  e  :p  =  120®;  e:^=: 
105°;  e  over  the  vertex  :  e  behind  =  60**;  it  is  therefore  probably  dimor- 
phous; the  crystals,  however,  exhibited  simple  refraction.  Specific  gra- 
vity =  2-9084  (Karsten),  =  3091  (BouUay).  After  fusion  it  is  reduced 
to  a  crystalline  mass,  having  a  pearly  lustre.  (Gay-Lussac,  GUh,  49,  26.) 
It  melts  below  a  red  heat;  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  volatilizes  unde- 
composed  at  a  moderate  red  heat;  if  the  experiment  is  made  in  a  glass 
tube,  the  volatilization  does  not  take  place  till  the  glass  begins  to  soften. 
(Schindler.)  It  has  a  sharp  taste,  and  turns  reddened  litmus  paper 
slightly  blue. 

According  to  Gay-Lussac. 

K 39-2    2373 

I  126-0    76-27 

KI    165-2     10000 

Chlorine,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  converts  iodide  of  potassium  into  chlo- 
ride of  potassium  and  iodine.  (Gay-Lussac.)  From  a  solution  in  2  parts 
of  water,  chlorine  gas  throws  down  iodine  at  first;  but  this  disappears 
again  when  more  chlorine  is  added,  a  compound  of  terchloride  of  iodine 
with  chloride  of  potassium  being  formed,  which  colours  the  liquid  yellow, 
and  yields  an  abundant  crop  of  crystals.  (Filhol.) 

KI  +  4C1  =  KCl,  ICT. 

Iodide  of  potassium  on  being  evaporated  with  nitric  acid,  is  wholly 
converted  into  nitrate  of  potash.  (Serullas.)  When  it  is  heated  with 
nitrate  of  ammonia^  iodine  is  abundantly  evolved  with  production  of  a 
brown  colour.  (Emmet.)  Fused  with  chlorate  of  potash,  it  is  converted 
into  iodate  of  potash ;  heated  with  nitrate  of  potash  or  nitrate  of  baryta, 
it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  iodate  of  potash  or  baryta,  together  with 
peroxide  of  barium  in  somewhat  larger  quantity.  (0.  Henry,  J,  Fharm. 
18,345.)  In  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  it  turns  reddish 
brown,  and  produces  sulphate  of  potash,  sulphurous  acid,  and  iodine.  (H. 
Rose,  Pogg.  38,  121.) 

KI  +  2S0»  =  KO,  S0»  +  S0»  +  I. 

Distilled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  it  yields  first  hydriodic  acid — then, 
on  further  concentration,  iodine,  which  dissolves  in  the  hydriodic  acid— * 
and  sulphurous  acid,  which  passes  over  with  the  water  and  iodine,  and  is 
converted  into  sulphuric  acid.  Heated  with  peroxide  of  manganese  and 
oil  of  vitriol,  it  yields  iodine  only,  no  sulphurous  acid.  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium,  common  salt,  nitre,  and  oil  of  vitriol, 
yields  chloride  of  iodine  as  tbe  principal  product.  (Soubeiran.)  Steam 
passed  over  iodide  of  potassium  heated  to  redness,  causes  the  evolution  of 
a  large  quantity  of  hydriodic  acid  gas;  the  residue  is  alkaline.  (Schindler, 
Mcig.  Fharm.  31,  33.)  A  mixture  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  sal-ammo- 
niac yields,  when  heated,  sal-ammoniac,  free  iodine,  and  iodide  of  ammo- 
nium, whilst  iodide  and  chloride  of  potassium  remain  behind.  The  mix- 
ture remains  unaltered  in  dry  air,  but  in  moist  air  slowly  absorbs  water 
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and  becomes  brown  throngh  the  decomposition  of  the  hydriodate  of  ammo- 
nia which  forms.  (A.  Vogel,  .7.  pr.  Chem.  22,  144.) 

Iodide  of  potassium  deliquesces  only  in  yery  moist  air;  bnt  more  readily 
if  mixed  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  other  deliquescent  salts.  It  dissolves 
in  water  with  production  of  cold,  which  may  amount  to  24°  (75*2°  F.). 
One  part  dissolves  at  12'5°  in  0735  parts,  and  at  16**  in  0-709  parts  of 
water  (Baup) ;  at  18°  in  0*7  parts,  and  at  120®  in  about  0*45  parts  of 
water.  (Gay-Lussac.)  A  saturated  solution  boils  at  120®.  (Baup.)  It 
dissolves,  at  12*5^,  in  5' 5  parts  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0-85,  and  at 
13*5®  in  between  39  and  40  parts  of  absolute  alcohol;  hot  alcohol  dissolves 
a  much  larger  quantity,  and  deposits  it  in  needles  as  it  cools.  (Baup.)  The 
colourless  aqueous  solution,  which  may  be  considered  as  a  solution  of 
hydriodate  of  potash,  yields  crystals  of  iodide  of  potassium  when  eva- 
porated. A  dilute  solution  is  coloured  yellow  by  a  small  quantity  of 
chlorine,  but  is  rendered  colourless  by  more;  if,  however,  bromide  of  potas- 
sium is  present,  the  yellow  colour  arising  from  the  bromine  remains.  (Simon, 
Repert,  65,  200.)  It  colours  paper  bleached  by  chlorine,  brown.  (Baup.) 
The  brownish  yellow  colour  produced  by  chlorine  is  visible  in  a  solution 
diluted  to  the  extent  of  one  part  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  3000  parts  of 
water ;  the  same  reaction  is  produced  by  sulphuric  and  nitric  acid  in  a 
solution  of  one  part  in  6000  parts  of  water;  the  red  precipitate  with  bi- 
chloride of  platinum,  with  one  part  in  12000  parts  of  water;  and  the  green- 
ish yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  mercurous  oxide,  with  one  part 
in  60,000  parts  of  water.  (Dublanc,  J.  Ghim,  Med.  2,  120.) 

B.  BiNioDiDE  OP  Potassium  or  Hydriodite  op  Potash. — A  so- 
lution of  100  parts  of  iodine  in  400  parts  of  water  rapidly  dissolves 
76*5  parts  or  an  additional  atom  of  iodine:  in  a  more  dilute  solution,  the 
same  quantity  of  iodine  is  more  slowly  dissolved  (Baup).  The  liquid  is 
dark  reddish  brown  and  neutral,  and  loses  the  excess  of  iodine  by  ooiling 
or  exposure  to  the  air.  (Gay-Lussac.)  According  to  Girault  {J.  Pharm, 
21,  390),  it  is  necessary  to  evaporate  to  dryness  and  raise  the  temperature 
almost  to  the  melting  point  to  get  rid  of  all  the  excess  of  iodine.  A  solu- 
tion of  100  parts  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  200  parts  of  water  dissolves 
1 53  parts  (2  atoms)  of  iodine,  forming  a  blackish  brown  metallic-looking 
liquid,  which  exhibits  a  very  dark  red  colour  by  transmitted  light,  and 
throws  down  half  of  the  dissolved  iodine  on  the  addition  of  water.  (Baup.) 

C.  loDiTE  OF  Potash? — a.  If  equal  atoms  of  iodine  and  ordinary 
hydrate  of  potash  (containing  carbonic  acid)  are  dissolved  in  water — the 
dark-brown  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  without  sufficient  heat  to 
drive  off  oxygen, — and  the  mass  dissolved  in  water,  evaporated,  and  left 
slowly  to  cool, — ^a  number  of  very  large  crystals  are  obtained,  differing 
from  those  of  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodato  of  potash.  Alcohol  dissolves 
out  iodide  of  potassium  from  them,  leaving  iodate  of  potash;  and  water 
forms  with  them  a  solution  in  which  iodide  of  potassium  and  iodic  acid 
can  be  detected.  It  is  therefore  a  salt  analogous  to  the  sodansalt  of 
Mitscherlich.  (Reimann,  Mag,  Pharm,  23,  89.) 

5.  A  cold  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  forms  with  a  little 
iodine  a  colourless  liquid  which  smells  of  iodine;  with  more  iodine  it 
forms  a  brownish  red  solution;  no  carbonic  acid  is  evolved,  because  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  is  produced.  The  brown  solution  when  heated  evolves 
vapour  of  iodine,  with  which,  when  the  liquid  boils,  carbonic-acid  gas  is 
at  first  associated.     By  evaporating,  redissolving,  and  driving  off  the 
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iodine  three  times  in  succession^  all  the  carbonate  of  potash  may  be  con- 
yerted  into  iodide  of  potassinm  and  iodate  of  potash.  (Reimann.)  [The 
solution  first  obtained  in  the  cold  may  contain  iodite  of  potash.] 

c.  By  heating  hydrate  of  potash  with  iodine  to  a  temperature  of 
200^  at  most,  iodide  of  potash  is  formed.  (Grouvelle.) 

D.  Iodate  of  Potash. — The  basic  salt  of  Gay-Lussac,  prepared  by 
mixing  the  simple  salt  with  potash,  Rammelsberg  failed  in  obtaining — 
the  normal  salt  crystallizing  out. 

a.  MoNo-ToDATE. — ^\Vhen  iodine  is  added  to  a  solution  of  potash, 
heat  is  evolved  and  1  atom  of  iodate  of  potash  together  with  5  atoms  of 
iodide  of  potassinm  or  hydriodate  of  potash  is  formed. 

6KO  +  61  =  KO,  IO»  +  5KO. 

— -1 .  To  a  solution  of  potash  iodine  is  added  till  a  permanent  brown 
colour  is  just  producea — ^the  liquid  evaporated  to  aryness — and  the 
iodide  of  potassium  separated  from  the  residue  by  means  of  alcohol  of 
specific  gravity  0*81  •  Should  the  remaining  iodate  of  potash  contain  car* 
Donate,  the  latter  is  decomposed  by  acetic-acid,  the  whole  evaporated,  and 
the  acetate  of  potash  removed  by  alcohol.  (Gay-Lussac.) — 2.  Ter- 
chloride  of  iodine  is  dissolved  in  solution  of  potash.  (Eerzelius.)  In  this 
process,  iodide  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  potassium  are  formed  at  the 
same  time;  the  latter  on  account  of  its  smaller  solubility  in  alcohol,  is 
more  difficult  to  separate. 

3ICP  +  12KO  =  2K0, 10*  +  9KC1  +  KI. 

— 3.  Iodide  of  potassium  is  fused  in  a  hessian  crucible,  and  allowed  to 
cool  till  it  becomes  semi-fluid,  and  then  1^  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  are 
added  by  degrees.  The  mass  becomes  fluid,  swells  up  and  solidifles  to 
a  spongy  mixture  of  iodate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium.  It  is 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  the  iodate  of  potash  left  to  crystallize,  the  ciystals 
dissolved  in  water,  and  the  iodate  precipitated  by  alcohol.  (0.  Henry, 
J.  Pharm.  1 8,  345;  also  Scfiw.  65,  442.)— Small,  white,  cubic  crystals, 
apparently  unaltered  in  the  air.  (Gkky-Lussac.) 

Calculation. 

KO  47-2     22-14 

IO»  1660    77-86 


KO,  lO    213-2     100-00 


Iodate  of  potash  melts  and  froths  up  at  a  low  red-heat  and  is  converted, 
with  escape  of  22*59  per  cent,  of  oxygen-gas,  into  quietly  fusing  iodide  of 
potassium,  yielding  77 '41  per  cent,  of  that  salt.  (Gay-Lussac.)  If  a 
part  only  of  the  oxygen  is  expelled,  the  residue  contains  simply  iodide  of 
potassium  and  iodate  of  potash,  no  periodate.  (Rammelsberg.)  Accord- 
ing to  Herzog  (iV.  £r.  Arch.  14,  90),  the  iodate  of  potash  heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  glass  tube,  evolves,  not  only  oxygen-gas,  but  likewise  vapour  of 
iodine,  and  leaves  an  alkaline  residue.  Iodate  of  potash  detonates  on  bum- 
inff  charcoal  with  a  purple  light.  ^Gay-Lnssac.)  When  dissolved  in  water, 
it  IS  converted  by  sulphuretted  hyarogen  gas — with  precipitation  of  sulphur 
and  formation  of  a  larger  quantiW  of  sulphuric  acid, — ^first  into  brown 
hydriodite,  then  into  colourless  hydriodate  of  potash.  (H.  Rose.)  Sul- 
phurous acid  likewise  colours  the  solution  brownish  red  at  first,  and  after- 
wards decolorizes  it  again.  (Reimann.)  Arsenious  acid  reduces  iodine 
from  the  solution.  (Simon,  Eepert,  65,  209.)— ^Concentrated  hydrochloric 
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acid  added  io  this  salt  prodaces  water,  chlorine,  and  the  compound  of  ter- 
chloride  of  iodine  with  chloride  of  potassium : 

KO,  I0»  +  6Ha  =  KCl,  ICP  +  6HO  +  2C1.    fFilhol.) 

A  solution  of  the  salt  in  excess  of  boiling  nitric  acid  yields  crystals  of 
iodic  acid  on  cooling,  while  nitre  remains  in  solution ;  if  however  it  is 
evaporated  to  dryness,  one-half  the  nitre  formed  is  decomposed,  and 
there  remains  a  mixture  of  one  atom  of  nitre  and  one  atom  of  binio- 
date  of  potash.  When  greater  heat  is  applied,  all  the  nitric  acid  is 
decomposed  into  hyponitric  acid  and  oxvgen,  and  driven  off,  so  that 
the  residue  consists  merely  of  simple  iodate  of  potash.  (Penny,  Ann, 
Fharm.  37,  203;  also  J,  pr.  Chtm.  23,  297.)  If  iodide  of  potassium  is 
mixed  with  a  solution  of  this  salt,  strons^er  acids  precipitate  iodine  from 
it ;  acetic  acid  produces  only  a  brownish  red  colour,  from  formation 
of  hydriodite  of  potash.  (Reimann.)  It  dissolves  in  13  parts  of  water 
at  14®  (57*2''  F.)  (Gay-Lussac)  ;  more  readily  in  a  solution  of  iodide  of 
potassium  (Girault),  and  is  not  soluble  in  alcohol. 

h.  Binriodate.-^The  aaueous  solution  a,  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
gives  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  a  precipitate  of  6.^2.  An  aqueous  eola- 
tion of  ter-chloride  of  iodine  is  incompletely  saturated  with  caustic  potash, 
or  carbonate  of  potash,  on  which  the  mixture  becomes  heated;  and  on 
cooling,  a  compound  of  b  with  chloride  of  potassium  crystallizes  out  (the 
mother-liquor  saturated  with  potash  still  yields  the  salt  a).  The  solution 
of  the  above  compound  diluted  with  much  water,  and  evaporated  in  the 
air  at  25°  (77**  F.)  yields  the  salt  b  in  beautiful  crystals.  Transparent 
and  colourless  rhomoic  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits,  having  a  sour, 
astringent  taste,  and  reddening  litmus.  When  heated,  it  evolves  oxygen 
gas  and  vapour  of  iodine,  and  passes  first  into  simple  iodate  of  potash, 
and  then  into  iodide  of  potassium.  Detonates  on  burning  charcoal.  Solu- 
ble in  75  parts  of  water  at  15°;  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (SeruUas,  Ann.  Chim, 
Fht/8.  22,  181;  43,  144;  45,  59.) 

Calculation,  according  to  Serullas. 

KO  47-2     12-44 

2I()' 3320     87-56 

KO,  210» 379-2     100*00 

According  to  Penny,  the  crystals  contain  one  atom  of  water. 

e.  Ter-iodate. — Formed  on  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of  iodic  acid 
with  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  or  by  adding  iodate  or  biuiodate  of 
potash  dissolved  in  water  to  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or 
hydrofluosilicic  acid.  Iodate  of  potash  in  solution  is  heated  with  a  large 
excess  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air  at  25^;  the 
salt  then  crystallizes  out.  The  mother-liquor  contains  a  compound  of  bisul- 
phate  and  biuiodate  of  potash  {vid,  seq.).  Large,  transparent,  colourless, 
rhombohedral  crystals,  which,  even  when  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  assume 
a  reddish  colour  after  a  time.  When  heated  to  fusion  it  evolves  oxygen  gas 
together  with  \  of  its  iodine,  leaving  iodide  of  potassium.  It  dissolves  in 
25  parts  of  water  at  15*;  the  solution  yields,  on  evaporation,  crystals, 
first  of  the  bi-acid,  and  then  of  the  ter-acid  salt.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim. 
Fhy9,  43,  117.) 

Calculation,  according  to  Serullas. 

KO  47-2    8-66 

3IO» 498-0    91-34 

KO,3IO\ ,  545-2    100-00 
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E.  Periodate  of  Potash — a.  Suh-idtt. — A  solution  of  h  is  mixed 
with  potash  and  eyaporated  till  crystallization  commences.  Small  white 
crystals,  which  are  anhydrous,  and  separated  by  heat  into  22-188  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  and  77*735  per  cent  of  a  mixture  of  potash  and  iodide 
of  potassium ;  not  less  soluble  in  water  than  6. 

h.  Normal  Salt. — Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  a  solution  of  iodate 
of  potash  mixed  with  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash.  The  salt 
separates  in  small,  white  crystals,  decomposed  by  heat  into  27*134  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  and  72*95  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  potassium,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  and  having  the  properties  of  perchlorate  of  potash. 
(Magnus  &  AmmermUUer,  Fogg.  28,  521.) 

Calculated  proportions  of  a.  Calculated  proportions  of  6. 

2KO 94-4    3416  KO    472    2059 

IC 182-0     65-84  10' 1820    79-41 

2KO,  107 276-4    100-00  KO,  107 2292    10000 


Potassium  and  Brominb. 

A.  Bromide  of  Potassium. — Potassium  unites  with  bromine,  pro- 
ducing violent  inflammation  and  detonation,  and  breaking  the  fflass  tube 
employed  in  the  experiment.  Heated  potassium  decomposes  hydrobromic 
acid  gas;  vapour  of  bromine  expels  iodine  from  iodide  of  potassium  in  a 
state  of  fusion.  (Balard.)— jPreparo^ion. — 1.  Solution  of  hydrobromic  acid 
is  saturated  with  potash  and  evaporated.  (Balard.) — 2.  A  solution  of 
bromide  of  iron  is  decomposed  by  carbonate  of  potash  in  equivalent 
proportions,  boiled  till  the  precipitate  becomes  brown,  then  filtered  and 
evaporated.  (0.  Henry,  J.  Fharm.  15,54.) — 3.  Prom  the  potash  solu- 
tion obtained  in  the  preparation  of  bromine  according  to  the  first  method 
(II.,  273),  the  bromate  of  potash  is  separated  from  the  bromide  of  potas- 
sium by  crystallization,  and  the  latter  purified  by  ignition  frona  the  bro- 
mide of  carbon  which  adheres  to  it. — 4.  Bromine  is  dissolved  in  solution 
of  potash  till  the  liquid  becomes  permanently  coloured :  the  solution  is 
then  evaporated,  the  residue  heated  to  redness  and  redissolved  in  water, 
the  liquid  saturated  completely  with  hydrobromic  acid,  and  evaporated 
again. — 5.  Through  this  solution  of  bromine  in  potash,  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  is  passed  in  excess,  in  order  to  convert  all  the  bromate  of 
potash  into  hydrobromate — the  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  expel- 
led by  boiling — the  solution  filtered  from  sulphur — any  excess  of  hydro- 
bromic acid  present  being  neutralized  with  potash,  or  of  potash,  on  the 
contrary,  with  hydrobromic  acid — and  evaporated  to  a  small  oulk.  (Lowig.) 
—The  salt  sometimes  contains  iodide  of  potassium.  {J.  Chim,  Med,  18, 
605.) 

It  crystallizes  from  an  aqueous  solution  in  very  brilliant  cubes,  some- 
times elongated  into  prisms  or  reduced  to  a  tubular  form.  (Balard.)  Sel- 
dom found  in  octahedrons.  (Manx,  Schw.  49,  103,  and  249.)  Decrepi- 
tates in  the  fire  and  fuses  without  decomposition;  taste,  sharp.  (Balard.) 
sp.  gr.  =:  2*415.  (Karsten.) 

Cakiilation.  Balard.  liebig. 

K  39-2    33-33     34-44    32-58 

Br 78-4     66-66    65-56    6742 

K,Br....oMo..  117-6    100-00    100-00 100-00 
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100  parts  of  bromide  of  potaasium  yield  160*3  parts  of  bromide  of  silver. 
(Liebig.)  It  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  by  chlorine,  but  not  by  iodine^ 
With  solution  of  hypochloroos  acid,  it  yields  bromate  of  potash  and  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  chlorine  and  bromine  being  set  free.  (Balard.)  When 
it  is  fused  with  chlorate  of  potash,  bromate  of  potash  is  produced.  (O. 
Henry.)  It  dissolves  in  water  with  production  of  cold,  and  more  abun- 
dantly in  hot  than  cold  water,  so  that  from  a  solution  saturated  while  hot^ 
bromide  of  potassium  crystallizes  on  cooling.  Slightly  soluble  in  alcohol. 
(Balard.) 

B.  Perbromide  of  Potassium  or  Hydrobromite  of  Potash? — 
According  to  Balard,  bromine  is  not  more  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  bromide  of  potassium  than  in  pure  water;  according  to  Lowig,  on  the 
contrary,  a  solution  of  one  part  of  bromide  of  potassium  in  6  parts  of 
water  takes  up  as  much  bromine  as  it  already  contains,  forming  a  reddish 
liquid,  which,  when  gently  heated,  becomes  colourless  from  the  separation 
of  the  bromine  dissolved.  A  solution  of  one  part  of  bromide  of  potassium 
in  one  part  of  water  takes  up  twice  as  much  bromine  as  it  already  contains, 
evolving  so  much  heat  that  the  excess  of  bromine  escapes  with  efferves- 
cence, and  leaves  a  thick ish  dark-brown  liquid  which  mixes  with  water 
without  separation  of  bromine,  but  gives  up  its  bromine  when  heated  or 
exposed  to  the  air. 

C.  Hypobromite  of  Potash?  Concentrated  solution  of  potash 
takes  up  bromine,  with  considerable  rise  of  temperature,  and  forms  a  liquid 
which,  when  the  potash  is  in  excess,  is  of  a  paJe-yellow  colour,  smells 
like  chloride  of  lime,  bleaches  litmus  and  indigo,  yields  but  a  very  small 
quantity  of  bromate  of  potash,  and  from  which  the  weakest  acids,  even 
carbonic  acid,  liberate  bromine:  ammonia  added  to  it  gives  off  nitrogen  gas. 
As  soon  as  an  excess  of  bromine  is  added,  the  liquid  deposits  a  large  quantity 
of  potash,  and  after  the  free  bromine  present  has  escaped  into  the  air,  no 
longer  possesses  bleaching  properties.  Light,  heat,  and,  to  a  certain  extent, 
evaporation  in  vacuo,  also  destroy  this  power  bv  causing  the  formation  of 
bromate  of  potash.  In  the  beginning  there  is  doubtless  formed  a  mixture 
of  bromide  of  potassium  and  hypobromite  of  potash ;  afterwards,  when 
excess  of  bromine  is  added,  bromide  of  potassium  and  bromate  of  potash 
are  produced.  Carbonate  of  potash  behaves  in  the  same  manner ;  with  a 
deficient  quantity  of  bromine  it  forms  a  bleaching  liquid  which  likewise 
contains  bicarbonate  of  potash  ;  and  with  excess  of  bromine  it  yields  bro- 
mide of  potassium  and  bromate  of  potash.  Bromine  expels  carbonic  acid 
from  bicarbonate  of  potash.  (Balard,  J,  pr,  Chem,  4,  165.)  When  bro- 
mine is  carefully  added,  with  constant  stirring,  to  a  cooled  solution 
of  potash,  so  that  the  latter  may  remain  cold  and  in  excess,  no  bro- 
mate of  potash  is  obtained,  but  an  orange-yellow  bleaching  liquid,  which 
does  not  smell  of  bromine,  evolves  none  when  boiled,  and  behaves  like  the 
chlorides  of  the  alkalis.  (Fritzsche, ./.  pr.  Chem,  24,  291.)  Lowig  also 
obtained  with  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  bromine,  a  yellowish  solu- 
tion, which  destroyed  vegetable  colours,  corroded  paper,  smelt  like  chloride 
of  potash,  evolved  carbonic  acid  when  boiled,  and  deposited  bromate  of 
potash  as  it  cooled,  thereby  losing  its  bleaching  power. 

D.  Bromate  of  Potash.  Formed  by  saturating  a  moderately  concen- 
trated solution  of  potash  (or  carbonate  of  potash,  if  heated)  with  bromine 
or  chloride  of  bromine.     The  greater  part  of  the  bromate  of  potash  crystal- 
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lizes  out  immediately^  tbe  rest  hj  evaporation  and  coolings  whilst 
nearly  all  the  bromido  or  chloride  of  potassium  remains  in  solution. 
(Balard.) 

Purified  by  repeated  crystallization.  This  salt,  on  cooling  from  a  hot 
solution,  crystallizes  in  needles;  by  spontaneous  evaporation,  in  flat  plates 
(Balard^ ;  by  very  slow  cooling  from  a  warm  solution,  in  four  and  six- 
sided  tables  and  cnbes  with  rounded  summits.  (Lowig.)  Always  in  forms 
belonging  to  the  regular  system.  (Fritzsche.) 

Crystallized.  Rammelsberg. 

KO    47-2     28-50     28-765 

BrO* 118-4     71-50    71-235 


KO,BrO» 165-6    10000    100-000 

At  a  red  beat  it  separates  into  oxygen  gas,  and  90*04  per  cent,  of  bromide 
of  potassium.  (Balard.)  Before  this  decomposition  taKes  place,  the  crys- 
tals  generally  decrepitate  in  a  peculiar  and  violent  manner — probably 
due  to  their  conversion  into  a  mixture  of  perbromate  and  bromite  of 
potash.  (Fritzsche,  J.  pr,  Chem.  24,  285.) 

2(KO,  BrQS)  =  KO,  BrO^  +  KO,  BrO^. 

This  decrepitation  is  produced  by  those  crystals  only  which  are  ob« 
tained  from  a  solution,  either  perfectly  neutral,  or  mixed  with  acetic  acid 
and  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation.     An  excess  of  potash  in  the  liquid 
causes  the  formation  of  crystals  which  do  not  possess  this  property.     The 
crystals  heated  in  a  test  tube  to  between  100°  and  150^  lose  a  little  water 
with  slight  decrepitation;  but  at  about  350°,  they  crumble  to  powder  with 
brisk  detonation.     The  loss  of  weight  (partly  arising  from  the  escape  of 
water)  of  the  salt  dried  at  107°,  amounts,  after  decrepitation,  to  1-35  pep 
cent.  only.    The  powder  produced  by  decrepitation  appears  under  the 
microscope  to  be  composed  of  opaque  pieces  of  ill  defined  shape,  and 
presenting  numerous  fissures.     It  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of 
small  bubbles  of  oxygen  gas,  which  appear  even  when  it  has  been  freed 
from  adhering  air  by  being  moistened  with  alcohol,  and  continue  to  escape 
till  the  whole  is  dissolved.     The  quantity  of  oxygen  evolved  is  very 
small,  and  is  again  partly  absorbed  by  the  solution,  so  that  when  the  evo- 
lution of  gas  begins  to  slacken,  some  of  the  bubbles  may,  by  examination 
with  the  microscope,  be  seen  to  disappear  again.    In  hot  water,  the  escape 
of  gas  is  more  abundant.     In  assuming  that  the  bromate  of  potash  in 
decrepitating  is  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  perbromate  and  bromite  of 
potash,  it  must  further  be  supposed  that  the  perbromate  is  decomposed 
oy  water  into  bromate  of  potash  and  oxygen  gas,  and  that  the  bromite 
set  free  at  the  same  time  reabsorbs  a  portion  of  the  oxygen  gas,  and  is  con- 
verted into  bromate  of  potash;  the  excess  of  bromite  absorbing  from  the  air 
the  oxygen  which  is  required  for  this  purpose.     The  crystals  obtained 
by  rapidly  cooling  a  hot  solution,  or  from  the  evaporation  of  a  solution 
supersaturated  with  potash,  decrepitate  but  slightly,  and  only  at  a  higher 
temperature,  near  the  melting  point  of  the  salt,  and  are  reduced  to  a  pow- 
der which  evolves  but  little  gas  when  dissolved  in  water.  (Fritzsche.) 

When  the  salt  is  gradually  heated  and  begins  to  evolve  oxygen  gas,  a 
fjiint  glow  makes  its  appearance  at  one  point,  and  gradually  extends  over 
the  whole  mass,  the  evolution  of  gas  at  the  same  time  becoming  more 
rapid  ;  bromide  of  potassium  in  a  half  fused  state  remains  behind.  (Ram« 
melsberg.^ — The  salt  detonates  on  ignited  charcoal,  and  violently  when 
mixed  with  eulphor  and  struck  (Balard);  also  by  the  electrio  spark. 
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(Lowig.)  It  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  yitriol,  with  violent  decrepitation 
(which  might  seem  to  indicate  the  presence  of  a  gas  in  the  nascent  state, 
similar  to  oxide  of  chlorine)  into  vapour  of  bromine,  oxygen  gas,  and  sul- 
phate of  potash.  Mixed  with  sulphur,  resin,  &c.  it  inflames  when 
touched  with  oil  of  vitriol.  (LSwig.)  When  heated  with  nitric  acid 
it  is  resolved  into  vapour  of  bromine,  oxygen,  and  nitrate  of  potash. 
(Penny,  J.  pr.  Chem.  23,  298.)  From  a  hot  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt 
mixed  with  sulphuric  acid,  bromate  of  potash  (no  bibromate)  crystallizes 
out  first,  and  afterwards  bisulphate  of  potash.  (Rammelsberg.)  The  cold 
aqueous  solution  treated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid,  yields  milk  of  sulphur, 
sulphuric  acid,  and  hydrobromic  acid.  (H.  Rose.)  Chlorine  passed 
through  the  solution  produces  but  slight  decomposition,  merely  separating 
a  little  bromine,  which  colours  the  liquid  yellow.  (Rammelsberg.)  The 
salt  dissolves  at  15°  in  15-2  parts  of  water,  (Rammelsberg,)  more  abun- 
dantly in  hot  water,  very  sparingly  in  alcohol.  (Balard  j  also  Rammelsberg. 
Po^g.  52,  80;  55,  88.) 

POTASSIUSI   AND   ChLORINE. 

A.  Chloride  op  Potassium. — Digestive  Salt,  Double  reined  culinary 
Salt,  Sal  digestivum  Sylvii,  Sal  fehrifugum  SylviL — Potassium  takes  fire  at 
ordinary  temperatures  in  chlorine  gas,  and  burns  with  a  red  flame,  and 
more  vividly  than  in  oxygen  gas;  the  product  is  chloride  of  potassium. 
(H.  Davy.)  Chlorine  gas  passed  over  red-hot  potash  or  iodide  of 
potassium,  forms  chloride  of  potassium,  and  liberates  oxygen  or  iodine. 
Potassium  gently  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas  bums  with  a  lively  red 
flame,  producing  chloride  of  potassium,  and  separating  half  a  volume  of 
hydrogen  gas.  When  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped  upon 
hydrate  of  potash  in  the  dark,  a  faint  light  is  emitted.  (Henrich.)  Potas- 
sium separates  the  chlorine  from  chloride  of  magnesium,  and  likewise 
from  many  other  chlorides  of  the  earth-metals  and  the  heavy  metals. — 
Chloride  of  potassium  is  occasionally  obtained  as  a  by-product,  in  the 
preparation  of  chlorate  of  potash,  soap,  glass,  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  carbonate  of  soda,  and  tartaric  acid,  and  in  the  purification  of 
nitre. 

White,  crystallizing  in  cubes  often  prismatically  elongated,  and  rarely— 
€.  g.  from  potash-ley — ^in  octohedrons.  Specific  gravity  =  7'83e  (Kirwan), 
==  1-9153  (Karsten),  =  1*945  (Kopp).  Unacted  on  by  the  air.  Decre- 
pitates when  heated ;  fuses  at  a  low  red  heat ;  volatilizes  at  a  higher 
temperature  unchanged.  It  is  somewhat  more  volatile  than  chloride  of 
sodium;  in  a  covered  crucible,  it  niay  be  kept  in  a  state  of  fusion  without 
loss;  in  open  vessels,  it  volatilizes  gradually  in  the  constantly  renewed 
current  of  air.  (H.  Rose;  Pogg,  31, 132.  Via.  I.,  266.)  Tastes  like  com- 
mon salt. 

Calculation.  Ure. 

K    39-2     52-6    53 

CI   35-4     47-4     47 


K,  CI 

74-6     . 

Wenzel. 

64-74 
35-26 

100-0 

Cunudau. 

6517 
34-83 

Dalton. 

65-6 
34-4 

100 

V.RoM. 

66-03 
33-97 

Beneliai. 

KO....: 63-257 

Mu02 36*743 

Kirwan.  H.Dary. 
64       64-4 
36       35-6 

BertkoUet. 

66-66 
3334 

K0,Mu02  100-000 

100     1000 

10000 

10000 

1000 

100-00 

10000 

[MuO*  signifies  hypothetically  anhydrous  muriatic  acid,  with  an  atomic 
weight  =  27-4.  fid.  II.  356.J 
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Sulphur  mixed  with  chloride  of  potassium  in  a  fused  state  produces  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  potassium.  (A.  Vogel,  Schw.  21,  71.)  Hy- 
drated  sulphuric,  tartaric,  and  nitric  acids,  form  a  salt  of  potash,  and 
separate  hydrochloric  acid. — Chloride  of  potassium,  in  dissolving  in  water, 
produces  a  much  greater  degree  of  cold  than  common  salt,  but  less  than  sal- 
ammoniac.  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  at  17-6^  (63-5°  F.)  in  3008  parts 
of  water,  forming  a  solution  of  specific  gravity  1'1635  (Karsten):  it 
dissolves  at  1VB°,  in  2*89  parts;  at  13-8°,  in  2-87  parts;  and  at  15-6^,  in 
2-85  parts  of  water.  (Kopp.)  100  parts  of  water  at  0"*  dissolve  29*23 
parts  of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  for  every  degree  above  zero  (centi- 
grade) 0*2738  parts.  (Gay-Lussac.)  Prom  the  solution — in  which  hydro- 
chlorate  of  potash  may  be  supposed  present — chloride  of  potassium  again 
crystallizes  on  evaporation.     It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  alcohoL 

B.  Hypochlorite  op  Potash. — a.  Pure, — A  solution  of  hypochlorous 
acid  in  water  unites  with  solution  of  potash,  producing  a  rise  of  tempe- 
rature. To  a  solution  of  potash  kept  quite  cool,  the  aqueous  acid  is  added 
by  degrees,  in  such  quantity  that  the  potash  may  remain  slightly  in 
excess. — Heat  or  an  excess  of  acid  would  cause  the  compound  to  separate 
into  chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorate  of  potash.  (Balard.) — Hitherto 
known  only  in  the  state  of  solution,  having  the  properties  already 
described.     (XL,  301—304.) 

b.  Chloride  of  Potash.  An  aqueous  solution  of  one  atom  of  hypo- 
chlorite of  potash  and  one  atom  of  chloride  of  potassium ;  Eau  de  Javelle. 
1.  Chlorine  is  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic  potash 
or  its  carbonate,  kept  constantly  cool,  till  the  potash  is  all  but  saturated. 
The  carbonate  of  potash  at  first  changes,  from  loss  of  alkali,  into  the 
bicarbonate,  which  crystallizes  from  the  solution  when  more  saturated^ 
but  by  a  greater  quantity  of  chlorine,  this  salt  is  likewise  changed  into 
chloride  of  potash,  with  escape  of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  liquid  becomes 
heated,  or  if  more  than  one  atom  of  chlorine  is  supplied  to  each  atom  of  pot- 
ash, the  hypochlorite  of  potash  is  decomposed,  and  the  bleaching  property 
— at  least  in  part — is  lost.— 2.  Solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  clear  liquid  decanted. — Colourless  liquid, 
having  a  peculiar  smell  and  rapidly  destro3dng  organic  colours  and 
odours— corroding  paper,  with  disengagement  of  heat — evolving  oxygen 
when  boiled — decomposing  ammonia  with  escape  of  nitrogen  gas — oxidizing 
metals,  &c. — (See  II.,  300 — 304.)  If  chlorine— produced  from  a  mixture 
of  10  parts  of  common  salt,  8  parts  of  manganese,  14  parts  of  oil  of 
vitriol,  and  1 0  parts  of  water — ^is  passed  through  24  parts  of  dry  powdered 
carbonate  of  potash  moistened  with  one  part  of  water,  the  bleaching 
compound  is  obtained  in  the  solid  form,  mixed  with  bicarbonate  of  potash, 
(Ph.  Mayer  Sc  Schindler,  ReperL  31,  1.) 

IT  C.  Chlorite  op  Potash.  Prepared  by  saturating  <»ustic  potash 
with  chlorous  acid.  The  acid  takes  some  time  to  combine  with  the 
alkali,  the  combination  not  being  complete  for  several  hours.  On  agi- 
tating the  mixture,  the  colour  of  the  acid  disappears ;  but  on  adding  a 
few  <Lrops  of  solution  of  acetate  of  lead,  a  white  precipitate  is  formed, 
containing  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  and  quickly  changing  (in  the  liquid) 
into  chloride  and  brown  peroxide  of  lead.  But  if  the  lead-salt  be  added 
after  the  acid  and  alkali  have  been  mixed  for  an  hour,  yellow  scales  of 
chlorite  of  lead  are  precipitated  and  remain  unaltered. — If  the  acid  ifl 
added  in  excess,  the  liquid  acquires  a  deep-red  colour;  and  a  bichlorite  of 
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potash  is  formed:  this  salt  cannot^  howeyer,  be  obtained  in  the  solid 
state,  because  the  excess  of  acid  escapes  on  ev^aporation.  To  make  sure 
that  the  potash  is  completely  saturated,  the  chlorous  acid  must  be  added 
till  the  liquid  begins  to  exhibit  a  red  tint;  it  must  then  be  eyaporated  to 
dryness  oyer  the  water-bath  as  quickly  as  possible.  The  residue  then 
consists  of  neutral  chlorite  of  potash,  KO,  CIO'.  But  if  the  liquid  is  eya- 
porated slowly,  either  in  yacuo  or  in  the  drying  chamber,  the  salt  is 
transformed  into  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  chlorate  of 
potash. 

a(KO,aO«)  «  KCl  +  2(K0,C10»). 

The  dry  salt  is  colourless,  and  may  be  preseryed  unchanged  in  close 
yessels.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  deliquesces,  and  undergoes  gradual 
decomposition.  In  a  dry  atmosphere,  it  supports  a  temperature  of  160° 
without  alteration ;  but  at  higher  temperatures,  it  undergoes  a  change  not 
yet  understood,  and  acquires  a  yellow  colour.  (Millon,  Ann.  Fharm* 
46,  306;  Berzelius,  TraiiS,  3,  135.)  % 

D.  Hyfochloratb  of  Potash. — Solution  of  potash  not  quite  satu- 
rated with  peroxide  of  chlorine  is  eyaporated  in  yacuo. — Crystallizes  in 
fine  scales,  similar  to  those  of  chlorate  of  potash ;  but  when  mixed  with 
one  part  of  oil  of  yitriol  and  10  parts  of  water,  it  eyol?es  peroxide  of 
chlorine,  with  yiolent  efferyescence.  It  absorbs  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  is 
decomposed  by  it.  Deliquesces  only  in  moist  air.  (Martens,  W.  II.  311, 
312.)  According  to  Millon,  peroxide  of  chlorine  yields  with  potash 
a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  (KO,  ClO^),  and  chlorite  of  potash 
(K0,C10'). 

K.  Chlorate  op  Potash. — ffyper-oxymuriate  of  potash. — A  solution 
of  one  part  of  potash  in  3  parts  of  water  is  completely  saturated  with 
chlorine  passed  into  it  'through  a  bent  tube ;  it  is  then  allowed  to  stand 
a  whole  day— or  heated  for  some  time,  not  quite  to  the  boiling  point — in 
order  to  decompose  all  the  hypochlorite  of  potash.     On  coolin?,   the 

Cter  part  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  crystallizes  out — ^most  competely, 
eyer,  at  freezing  temperatures.  (Sch.  33  and  34.) 

6KO  +  6Cl  =  5KCI  +  KO,  QO*. 

or:  6KO  +  6C1  +  5HO  =  5(KO,  HCl;  +  KO,aO». 

On  heating  the  liquid,  it  eyolyes  a  small  quantity  of  oxygen — at  most, 
howeyer,  from  2  to  3  per  cent.  (Gay-Lussac.)  Protracted  boiling  is 
necessary,  by  which  chlorate  of  potash  is  lost«  (Graham.)  If  one  part  of 
hydrate  of  potash  is  dissolyed  in  2,  4,  or  1 6  parts  of  water — ^tben,  on 
saturating  with  chlorine  and  eyaporating,  oxygen  escapes,  and  one  atom 
of  chlorate  of  potash  is  obtained  with  about  18  atoms  of  chloride  of  potas- 
sium. (Morin,  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  37,  154.)  The  liquid  often  becomes 
reddish  from  the  manganese  carried  ov^er  by  the  chlorine,  which  forms 
hypermanganate  of  potash.  The  mother  Uquor  when  eyaporated  and 
cooled,  still  yields  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potash,  but  contaminated,  to  a 
greater  extent  on  each  repetition  of  the  process,  with  chloride  of  potas- 
sium :  this  must  be  got  rid  of  by  repeated  solution  in  hot  water  and 
cooling,  the  chlorate  being  far  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  cold  water, 
while  the  solubility  of  the  chloride  yaries  but  slightly  with  the  tempera- 
ture. Mackenzie's  assertion,  that  more  chlorate  is  obtained  when  the 
chlorine  gas  passed  into  the  solution  is  mixed  with  oxygen  gaa  or  air,  so 
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that  oxygen  may  be  absorbed  at  the  same  time,  appears  to  be  nnfonnded. 
(11.  301.) 

2.  A  solution  of  one  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  2  or  3  parts  of 
water  is  saturated  with  chlorine  gas,  and  then  treated  as  in  the  first 
method.  The  first  half  of  the  chlorine  is  absorbed  readily,  bicarbonate  of 
potash  being  formed  at  the  same  time ;  this  salt,  however,  solidifies,  and 
may  stop  up  the  conductiug-tube.  After  this  the  absorption  proceeds 
more  slowly^  and  chlorine  and  hypochlorous  acid  escape  together  Mrith  the 
carbonic  acid  which  is  given  off  during  the  remainder  of  the  process. 
Caustic  potash  is  therefore  preferable.  Guthrie  (SilL  Am,  J.  21^  94>used  10 
parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  (with  salt  and  manganese)  in  the  first  process^  and 
17  parts  in  the  second,  to  obtain  one  part  of  chlorate  of  potash.  The 
silica  frequently  contained  in  carbonate  of  potash  is  thrown  down  by  the 
chlorine,  and  mixes  with  the  crystals  of  chlorate  of  potajsh.  In  this 
process,  also,  the  liquid  is  often  coloured  reddish  by  hypermangauate  of 
potash. 

3.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  through  an  intimate  mixture  of 
one  atom  (69'2  parts)  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  one  atom  of  diy 
hydrate  of  lime  (containing  28  parts  of  burnt  lime).  Absorption  pro- 
ceeds rapidly,  the  temperature  rising  above  100%  and  the  water  passing 
ojQT  in  vapour.  The  saturated  mass  is  heated,— so  as  to  decompose  any 
hypochlorite  of  potash  that  may  be  present— dissolved  in  water,  filtered, 
ana  left  to  crystallize.  (Graham,  PkU,  Mag.  An,  18,  318;  also  Ann. 
Pharm,  41,  306.)  All  tne  lime  remains  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  The 
neutral  filtrate,  which  has  no  bleaching  power,  contains  only  chloride  of 
potassium  and  chlorate  of  potash.  (Graham.) 

4.  A  mixture  of  one  atom  (74*6  parts)  of  chloride  of  potassium  and  6 
atoms  (168  parts)  of  burnt  lime,  reduced  with  water  to  a  thin  cream,  is 
saturated  with  chlorine,  and  the  chlorate  of  potash  separated  by  crys- 
tallization from  the  chloride  of  calcium,  the  only  other  substance  present. 
(Liebig,  Ann.  Pharm.  41,  307.) 

KCl  +  6CaO  +  ea  =  KO,  C105  +  eCaCL 

5.  10  parts  of  chloride  of  lime,  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  are 
evaporated  to  dryness,  by  which  means  the  chloride  is  converted  into  a 
mixture  of  chlorate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  calcium,  no  longer  possessing 
bleaching  properties.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  water  and  filtered;  the 
solution  concentrated  by  evaporation ;  mixed  with  one  part  of  chloride  of 
potassium ;  and  allowed  to  cool.  The  chlorate  of  potash,  amounting  to 
about  0'83  parts,  which  crystallizes  out,  is  purified  from  chloride  of  cal- 
cium by  repeated  crystallization.  (Liebig,  Mag.  Pharm,  35,  225.)  A 
saving  of  \  of  potash  is  effected  in  this  process ;  but  the  rapid  evolution 
of  oxygen  during  the  evaporation  of  the  chloride  of  lime  occasions  the 
loss  of  a  large  portion  of  the  chlorate  (4,  according  to  Martens). — Vee 
(J.  Pharm.  19,  270)  mixes  solution  of  chloride  of  lime,  without  pre- 
viously heating  it,  with  chloride  of  potassium ;  boils  rapidly,  by  which, 
however,  much  oxygen  is  often  driven  off;  and  leaves  it  to  crystallize. 
[Saturating  the  liquid  with  chlorine  previously  to  boiling  it,  might  be 
serviceable.] 

6.  Solution  of  chloride  of  lime  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  (or 
sulphate)  of  potash,  the  solution  saturated  with  chlorine,  evaporated, 
and  cooled,  (6ay-Lussac,  Compt.  rend.  14,  951.)  The  crystals  are  sepa- 
rated by  solution  in  hot  water  and  filtration,  from  silica  and  oxide  of 
manganese,  and   by  crystallization— repeated   till  the  salt  no  longer 
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renders  a  solution  of  silrer  tarbid — from  the  chlorides  of  potaasinm  and 
calcium. 

Chlorate  of  potash  forms  colourless  transparent  crystals,  having  a 
glassy  lustre,  and  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system  of  crystalli- 
zation. Softer  than  rock  salt;  clearable  parallel  to  u  and  u^; — i  :  u  ot  u^ 
=  105°  SC/j  u:u^  =  104°;  i  :/=  106«  45',  i  :  «  =  129"*  45'.  (Brooke, 
Ann.  PhxL  21,  451.)  Cleayable  parallel  to  w,  u*  and  i\i  :  m  or  tt*  = 
106°;  «  :  m' =  104**  nearly;  macle-crystals,  with  their  angles  in  the 
same  direction,  produced  by  the  union  of  two  crystals  at  their  t-surfaces ; 
the  crystals  refract  light  doubly.  (Haidinger,  Edinh.  J.  of  Sc.  1,  103.) 
By  rapid  crystallization,  the  prisms  are  rendered  very  short  and  tabular; 
by  slower  crystallization,  they  are  elongated.  The  salt  emits  sparks 
when  rubbed  in  the  dark ;  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat,  without  decomposition  ; 
remains  unaltered  in  the  air ;  tastes  cooling,  rough,  and  like  nitre. 


KO    

Crystallized. 
47-2    38*5    ... 

BerzeUoB. 
....    38-4917    .. 
....    61-5083    .. 

Chcnerix 
39*2 

CIO*  

75-4     61-5     ... 

58-3 

Water    

2-5 

KO,  C10» 122-6    1000    100*0000    100-0 

Above  356^,  but  still  under  redness,  it  evolves  oxygen  gas  with  con- 
siderable frothing,  and  at  a  higher  temperature  is  completely  resolved 
into  oxygen  and  chloride  of  potassium,  the  oxygen  amounting,  according 
to  Stadion,  to  38*5;  Berzelius,  39*15;  Pelouze,  39*16;  andMarignac  {Ann. 
Pharm.  44, 13),  39*161  per  cent.  A  trace  of  chlorine  is  mixed  with  the 
oxygen,  and  of  potash  with  the  chloride.  (Marignac.)  But  if  the  heat  at 
which  the  oxygen  begins  to  escape  is  not  further  increased,  the  mass 
ceases  after  a  time  to  boil,  becomes  pasty,  and  consists  of  a  mixture  of 
perchlorate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  potassium  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms. 
(SeruUas,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  46,  323;  also  Pogg.  22,  301.) 

2(K0,C10»)        KO,  C107  +  KCl  +  40; 

Probably,  2  atoms  of  chlorate  of  potash  are  resolved  by  the  first  action 
of  the  heat  into  1  atom  of  perchlorate  of  potash  and  1  atom  of  chlorite 
=  K0,C10';  and  this,  by  the  evolution  of  4  atoms  of  0,  is  converted  into 
KCL  From  100  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  45  parts  of  perchlorate  may 
be  thus  obtained.  (SeruUas.)  For  the  complete  decomposition  of  the  per- 
chlorate remaining  in  the  residue,  into  oxygen  gas  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, either  a  stronger  heat  is  necessary,  or  the  addition  of  powdered 
manganese:  this  substance  causes,  even  at  a  moderate  heat  and  without 
itself  losing  oxygen,  a  rapid  escape  of  gas  from  the  salt,  followed  in  • 
deed  by  an  increase  of  heat,  which  raises  the  mass  to  low  redness. 
(Dbbereiner,  Ann.  Phai-m.  1,  236;  vid.  IT.,  20.)  Oxide  of  copper  acts 
like  manganese;  silica  produces  no  effect.  (Mitscherlich,  Pogg.  55,  220.) 

Chlorate  of  potash  detonates  with  combustible  bodies,  as  carbou, 
phosphorus,  oxide  of  phosphorus,  sulphur,  various  metals  and  metallic 
sulphides;  the  explosion  being  extremely  violent,  often  induced  even  by 
a  blow,  and,  when  large  quantities  are  used,  attended  with  great  danger. 
A  mixture  of  the  salt  with  arsenic  or  sulphide  of  antimony  is  not  inflamed 
by  a  red-hot  iron-wire  in  vacuo;  the  first  mixture  inflames,  however,  on 
the  admission  of  nitrogen  gas,  when  the  barometer  stands  at  2  inches 
only;  and  the  second,  on  a  larger  admission  of  nitrogen  gas;  but  ail  com- 
bustible mixtures  of  this  kind  inflame  under  smaller  pressure  in  nitrogen 
than  in  air.  (Hoarder,  J,  pr.  Chem.  20, 253.)  Chlorate  of  potash  when  fused 
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with  oxide  of  lead  changes  it  into  peroxide;  and  a  mixtnre  of  hydrate  of 
potash  and  peroxide  of  manganese  converts  it  into  manganate  of  potash. 

It  is  decomposed  by  oil  of  yitriol  into  oxide  of  chlorine^  bisulphate  of 
potash,  and  perchlorate  of  potash,  the  decomposition  being  attended  with 
violent  decrepitation,  and  often  with  a  flashing  light;  combustible  sab- 
stances,  such  as  sulphur,  metallic  sulphides,  arsenic,  resin,  camphor,  gum, 
or  sugar,  mixed  with  the  salt  and  moistened  with  oil  of  vitriol,  are  in- 
flamed by  the  oxide  of  chlorine  evolved.  A  mixture  of  the  salt  with 
sulphur,  sulphide  of  antimony,  or  arsenic,  does  not  take  fire  in  vacuo  on 
the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol,  but  merely  effervesces  with  emission  of 
sparks,  visible  in  the  dark.  (Hoarder.)  Chlorate  of  potash  distilled  with 
iodine,  yields  chloride  of  iodine  which  volatilizes,  and  chloride  of  potassium 
and  chlorate  and  iodate  of  potash  which  remain  behind.  (W&hler.)  A 
boiling  solution  of  the  salt  takes  up  the  first  atom  of  iodine  added,  with- 
out becoming  coloured;  but  on  a  further  addition  of  iodine,  a  yellow,  and 
then  a  brown  colour  is  produced :  the  products  of  the  reaction  are  iodate 
of  potash  and  a  chloride  of  iodine,  containing  variable  proportions  of 
iodine. 

K0,C10*  +  I  +  xl  =  KO,IO«  +  I«CL 

With  a  small  quantity  of  iodine,  pentachloride  of  iodine  appears  to 
be  formed;  for  on  boiling,  the  liquid  evolves  chlorine,  and  afterwards 
contains  terchloride  of  iodine,  which  yields  a  precipitate  of  iodine  with 
carbonate  of  potash.  On  evaporating  the  liquid,  the  chloride  of  iodine 
escapes,  whilst  pure  iodate  of  potash  remains.  (Millou,  «7.  Pharm,  27, 102; 
also  J.  pr,  Ckem,  23,  253.)  An  aqueous  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash 
mixed  with  iodic  acid,  yields,  according  to  the  quantity  of  iodic  acid 
added,  crystals  of  iodate  or  biniodate  of  potash — ^tne  mother-liquor  con- 
tains chlorate  of  potash  and  free  chloric  acid.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys. 
45,  281.)  An  excess  of  concentrated  nitric  acid  boiled  with  the  salt, 
produces  nitrate  and  perchlorate  of  potash,  while  chlorine  and  oxygen 
gas  are  evolved,  but  no  chloric  oxide. 

4KO,aO»  +  3NO»  =  3(KO,NO«)  +  KO,  ClC  +  3C1  +  130. 

rPenny,  Ann,  37,  203;  also  J,  pr.  Chem.  23,  296. — Millon.)  For  the 
aecomposition  of  3  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  100  parts  of  nitric  acid  of 
specific  gravity  1*327  are  required.  The  decomposition  is  greatly  ac- 
celerated by  the  presence  of  spongy  platinum  (which,  however,  is  not 
itself  acted  upon),  probably  because  it  promotes  a  more  rapid  evaporation 
of  the  water,  and  thereby  concentrates  the  acid.  Dilute  nitric  acid  does 
not  act  on  chlorate  of  potash  even  when  boiled,  neither  does  the  concen- 
trated acid — ^when  free  from  hyponitric  acid — in  the  cold;  but  if  a  small 
quantity  of  hyponitric  acid  is  present,  the  nitric  acid  on  being  mixed  with 
tne  salt  acquires  a  yellow  colour  by  taking  up  peroxide  of  chlorine,  and  ma^ 
cause  explosion  if  distilled.  Fuming  nitric  acid  charged  with  hyponitric 
acid  likewise  produces — though  very  slowly  at  ordinary  temperatures 
— chloric  oxide,  nitre,  and  perchlorate  of  potash.  A  solution  of  chlorate 
of  potash  in  nitric  acid  rapidly  oxidizes  many  substances,  as  sulphur,  and 
selenium  without  frothing.  (Millon,  J.  Pharm,  29, 184;  vid.  II.,  305,  306.) 
Hydrosulphuric  acid  does  not  decompose  an  aqueous  solution  of  chlorate 
of  potash. 

Chlorate  of  potash  dissolves  in  water,  producing  a  somewhat  con- 
siderable degree  of  cold.  One  part  dissolves  at  0""  in  30''j  at  15'^  in 
167,  at  35°  in  833,  at  49''  in  5-26,  at  104**  in  1-67  parts  of  water  (Gay- 
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Lnflsac);  and  at  16"*  in  120  parts  of  alcohol,  containing  83  peT  cent. 
(Wittstein.) 

Mixture  for  Lucifer  Matches,  to  be  inflamed  by  oil  of  yitriol:  60  parts 
of  chlorate  of  potash,  14  parts  of  sulphur,  14  parts  of  gnm-benzoin,  a 
small  quantity  of  gum-tra^acanth,  and  cinnabar;  or  :  30  part»  of  chlorate 
of  potash,  10  parts  of  sulphur,  8  parts  of  sugar,  5  parts  of  gum-arabic,  and 
a  little  cinnabar;  the  sulphur  must  be  wetted,  or  great  danger  will  be  in- 
curred in  the  mixing  (a  fatal  explosion  of  this  mixture  is  mentioned  in 
Repert  3,  119).  Mixture  for  Fercumon-powcUr  {Ziindpulver)  for  guns: 
54  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  21  parts  of  nitre,  18  parts  of  sulphur, 
7  parts  of  lycopodium;  or  1 00  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash,  55  parts  of  nitre, 
33  parts  of  sulphur,  17  parts  of  sifted  touch- wood,  and  17  parts  lycopodium; 
or  20  parts  of  chase-powder  {Jagdpulver)  freed  from  nitre  by  means  of 
water,  and  then  mixed  with  11  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  water  to 
the  consistence  of  a  thin  paste.  Gunpowder  prepared  with  chlorate  of 
potash,  charcoal,  and  sulphur,  acts  too  violently  and  inflames  too  easily. 
{Vid,  Aubert,  Pelissier  &  Gay-Lussao, -inn.  Chim,  Phys.  4,  216.) 

F. ,  Perchloratb  op  Potash. — Produced  from  the  chlorate  by  elec- 
trolysis; by  partial  decomposition  by  heat,  and  by  complete  decomposi- 
tion with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid. — 1.  A  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash 
is  introduced  into  the  voltaic  circuit;  perchlorate  crystallizes  out  at  the 
positive  pole.  (Stadion.) — 2.  Chlorate  of  potash  is  gently  heated  in  a 
porcelain  crucible  till  the  melted  mass  ceases  to  evolve  oxygen  at  the 
same  temperature,  and  becomes  thickish,  and  a  portion  taken  out  on  a 
platinum-wire  and  powdered,  communicates  but  a  very  slight  yellow 
colour  to  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, — a  proof  that  nearly  all  the  chlo- 
rate is  decomposed.  The  cooled  mass  dissolved  in  hot  water,  deposits 
after  a  while  the  greater  part  of  the  perchlorate  of  potash,  which  must  be 
purified  by  re-crystallization;  the  chloride  of  potassium  and  undecomposed 
chlorate  remain  in  solution.  If  the  heat  be  continued  till  the  powdered 
test  no  longer  colours  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  at  all,  and  is  con- 
sequently quite  free  from  chlorate,  the  perchlorate  of  potash  may  likewise 
be  decomposed.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phya.  46,  325;  ^XnoPogg,  22,  301.) 
IT  Millon  {Ann,  Pharm.  46,  315)  asserts  that  by  this  method  between  50 
and  53  per  cent,  of  perchlorate  may  be  obtained,  the  theoretical  quantity 
produced  being  56  per  cent.,  on  the  supposition  that  2  atoms  of  chlorate 
of  potash  are  resolved  into  1  atom  of  perchlorate  and  1  atom  of 
chlorite.  (2K0,  C10»)  =  KO,  CIO'  -h  KO,  C10».  IT.— 3.  To  2  parts  of  oil 
of  vitriol  contained  in  a  dish,  I  part  of  pounded  chlorate  of  potash  is  added 
by  degrees,  and  the  yellow  paste  gently  heated  for  24  hours  in  a  water- 
bath,  till  it  has  lost  both  its  colour  and  the  smell  of  chloric  oxide; 
when  cool,  it  is  diluted  with  cold  water;  the  perchlorate,  amounting  to 
-^  parts  (or  28  percent.)  of  the  chlorate  of  potash  employed,  is  then 
collected  on  a  filter,  and  purified  from  bisulpliate  of  potash  by  repeated 
crystallization,  (Stadion.)  Mitscherlich  {Pogg.  25,  298)  gradually  adds 
1  part  of  chlon^te  of  potash  to  1  part  of  warm  oil  of  vitriol.  Penny  re- 
commends thai  the  chlorate  be  heated  with  concentrated  nitric  acid;  (III. 
60),  by  which,  however,  4  atoms  of  chlorate  can  be  made  to  yield  only 
1  atom  of  perchlorate  of  potash. 

Transparent,  colourless,  right  rhombic  prisms  Fig.  53  and  54,  the 
last  also  with  the  P-surface;  w  :  it*  =  103**  55V;  i  :  t*  (in  Fig.  54)  = 
101°  loy.  The  prisms  are  sometimes  elongated  in  the  direction  of  the 
t^^urface,  sometimes  in  that  of  the  t-surfaco.     They  contain  only  a  small 
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quaniitj  of  mechanically  combined  water.  (Mitscherlich.)  The  salt  10 
perfectly  neutral,  and  has  a  slight  taste  like  that  of  chloride  of  potassium. 
(Stadion,  Gilb,  52,  213.) 

Calcnlatioii.  Stadion. 

KO 47-2     3405     34-31 

aC   91-4     65-95    65-69 

KO,Cl(y    138-6     10000    lOO'OO. 

Perchlorate  of  potash  is  decomposed  at  a  heat  somewhat  abore  400% 
yielding  oxygen  gas  and  chloride  of  potassium.  The  oxygen  amounts,  ac- 
cording to  Mitscherlich,  to  45*83;  Stadion,  45*92;  Marignac,  46*187;  and 
SeruUas,  46*21  percent.  Detonates  slightly  on  glowing  charcoal.  Heated 
with  oil  of  vitriol  to  137%  it  evolves  perchloric  acid.  Dissolves  in  65 
parts  of  water  at  15°,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water  ;  quite  inso- 
luble in  alcohol.  (Serullas,  Ann,  Ghvm.  Phys.  46,  297,  also  Pogg.  22,  292.) 
Perchloric  acid  precipitates  perchlorate  of  potash  not  only  from  solutions 
of  the  soluble  potash-salts,  but  from  those  also  of  potash-alum  and  cream 
of  tartar.  (Serullas.)  (Hence  the  perchlorate  must  require  for  solution 
more  than  ^5  parts  of  cold  water.) 

F.  Sulphate  op  Chloride  op  PoTASsnjM.-^Powdered  chloride  of 
potassium  placed  in  a  vessel  surrounded  with  ice  absorbs  the  vapours  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid,  without  any  evolution  of  gas,  forming  a  hard 
translucent  mass,  which  evolves  hydrochloric  acid  gas  with  violence  on 
the  addition  of  water;  when  heated  alone,  it  fuses,  evolves  chlorine  and 
sulphurous  acid  gas  in  equal  measures,  and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of 
potash  almost  free  from  chlorine.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg»  28,  120.)  , 

G.  Chloride  op  Iodine  and  Potassium.  ChXoroiodite  de  potassium. 
This  compound  is  formed, — 1.  By  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of  terchlo- 
ride  of  iodine  with  chloride  of  potassium— or  else  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  then  with  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash — in  such  quantity  that  the 
liquid  may  still  remain  acid. — 2.  By  adding  iodine  to  an  aqueous  solution 
of  chloride  of  potassium,  and  passing  chlorine  gas  through  it.— 3.  By  satu- 
rating a  strong  solution  of  iodide  of  potassium  with  chlorine  gas. 

KI  +  4CI  =  KCl,  ICP 

— 4.  By  the  decomposition  of  iodate  of  potash  by  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid : 

KO,  I0»  +  6Ha  =  KCl,  IC1»  +  2a  +  6HO. 

— 5.  By  dissolving  iodide  of  potassium  and  chlorate  of  potash  in  hot 
hydrochloric  acid : 

3KI  +  2(KO,aO«)  +  l2Ha  =:  3(KC1,IC18)  +  2KCI  +  12HO. 

With  too  large  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  compound  does  not 
crystallize  out  on  cooling.— 6.  By  dissolving  iodine  and  chlorate  of 
potash  in  slightly  warmed  hydrochloric  acid : 

KO.  C106  +  I  +  6HC1  =  KCl,  ICl»  +  3a  +  6HO. 

— 7.  By  passing  chlorine  through  solution  of  potash  in  which  so  much 
iodine  is  diffused,  that  no  free  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed.  (In  this 
process,  chlorate  of  potash  is  probably  formed  at  the  same  time,  or  else 
the  compound  of  chloride  of  potassium  with  biniodate  of  potash.)  All 
these  mixtures  yield  crystals  of  the  compound  on  cooling. — 1.  A  warm 
solution  of  chloride  of  potassium  is  mixed  with  terchloride  of  iodine  dis^ 
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solved  in  water. — 2.  One  part  of  iodate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  a  flask 
(so  tliat  no  chloride  of  iodine  may  be  lost  by  evaporation),  in  8  parts  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  22°  Bm.,  at  a  temperature  between  40"  and  50^,  aud 
when  the  solution  is  complete,  the  liquid  is  left  slowly  to  cool. — 3.  Through 
a  warm  solution  of  one  part  of  iodide  of  potassium  in  2  parts  of  water,  to 
which  a  few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid  have  been  added,  chlorine  gas  is 
passed  to  saturation.  On  cooling,  the  liquid  solidifies  in  consequence  of 
the  formation  of  crystals.  If  the  solution  were  used  cold,  the  tube  which 
conducts  the  chlorine  would  be  choked  up  by  the  crystals :  if  the  iodide 
contains  free  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash,  a  compound  of  chloride  of 
potassium  with  the  biniodate  of  potash  of  Serullas  (vid,  seq.)  may  also  be 
precipitated.  The  mother-liquid  is  quickly  poured  off  and  the  crystals 
produced  immediately  dried  between  folds  of  blotting-paper  and  put  into 
well  stopped  bottles.  By  remaining  in  the  mother-liquor,  they  would  be 
changed  into  crystals  of  iodate  of  potash. 

Long,  golden-yellow,  brilliant  prisms,  apparently  of  the  oblique  rhom- 
bic form.  This  compound  smells  intolerably  of  chloride  of  iodine,  has  a 
caustic  taste,  and  corrodes  the  skin  almost  as  powerfully  as  free  chloride 
of  iodine. 

Calcalation,  according  to  Filhol. 

Kd?  74-6    24-31  K 392    12-78 

ICl 232-2    75-69        op:         I  126-0    41-07 

4C1  141-6     46-15 

Ka,lCl»    306-8     100-00  306-8     10000 

The  crystals  are  anhydrous.  When  heated,  the  compound  leaves 
24*22  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  potassium;  the  first  portions  of  the  terchlo- 
ride  of  iodine  escape  undecomposed;  the  last  are  resolved  into  chlorine, 
protochloride  of  iodine,  and  free  iodine.  If  the  salt  is  not  dry,  but  still 
retains  some  of  the  mother-liquor  charged  with  hydrochloric  acid,  the 
chloride  of  iodine  is  more  strongly  retained,  and  is  evolved  only  in  the 
form  of  chlorine,  protochloride  of  iodine,  and  free  iodine.  The  compound  is 
very  soluble  in  water,  and  in  solution,  is  rapidly  converted  into  chloride  of 
potassium  and  iodate  of  potash.  (Other  products  must  however  be  formed 
at  the  same  time.)  This  salt  when  exposed  to  the  air  quickly  diminishes 
in  weight,  loses  its  fine  yellow  tint,  and  becomes  opaque  m  24  hours. 
Alkalis  precipitate  iodine  from  its  aqueous  solution ;  chloride  of  barium 
produces  a  cloud  in  a  few  seconds,  and  precipitates  iodate  of  baryta; 
nitrate  of  silver,  when  concentrated  and  supersaturated  with  nitric  acid, 
throws  down  chloride  and  iodide  of  silver  from  the  solution;  when  dilute 
it  also  precipitates  iodate  of  silver.  Ether  separates  the  chloride  of  iodine 
from  the  crystals,  and  thereby  deprives  them  of  their  smell  and  colour. 
(Filhol,  /.  Fharm.  25,  433  and  506.) 

Potassium  and  Fluorine. 

A.  Fluoride  of  Potassium.  When  hydrofluoric  acid  comes  in  con- 
tact with  potassium,  fluoride  of  potassium  is  formed,  and  hydrogen  gas 
evolved,  the  action  being  attended  with  great  rise  of  temperature.  Potas- 
sium decomposes  fluoride  of  boron,  fluoride  of  silicium,  and  other  metallic 
fluorides.  A  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  mixed  in  a  silver  or  platinum 
vessel,  with  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash  (Gay-Lussae  &  Th^nard, 
JRecherch,  2,  18),  in  such  quantity  that  the  acid  slightly  predominates, — 
the  liquid  evaporated,  and  the  residue  heated  strongly  to  expel  the  excess 
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of  acid.  (Berselinift.) — Fluoride  of  potassinm  crystallizes  from  an  aqueons 
solution^  if  evaporated  under  +  40",  in  colourless  cubes  often  lengthened 
into  a  prismatic  form,  or  else  exhibiting  square,  pyramidally  excavated 
faces.  Fuses  below  a  red  heatj  has  a  sharp  saline  taste  and  alkaline 
reaction.  When  treated  with  oil  of  vitriol,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures, 
it  evolves  hydrofluoric  acid  with  violent  effervescence.  Decomposed  hj 
chlorine.*-— Deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air.  (Berzelius,  Fogg.  1,  10.) 

Fluoride  of  potassium  dissolves  in  water,  causing  a  rise  of  tempera- 
ture. The  solution  dims  glass.  It  contains  either  fluoride  of  potassium, 
or  hydrofluate  of  potash,  or  double  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and  potassium, 
(bih^rdrofluate  of  potash)  together  with  free  potash,  as  its  alkaline 
reaction  indicates.  (  Vid.  H.  Rose,  Fogg.  55,  537.)  If  the  aqueons  solu- 
tion is  evaporated  bv  a  gentle  heat  in  a  platinum  dish  till  crystals  form 
at  the  bottom,  and  then  poured  off  from  these,  it  solidifies,  on  cooling, 
to  a  mass  of  long,  thread-like,  radiating  crystals.  It  is  precipitated  in  a 
similar  manner  from  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  by  strong  alcohol. 
These  crystals  contain  39*44  per  cent,  of  water.  (H.  Rose,  Fogg.  55,  554.) 
They  are  either  fluoride  of  potassium  with  4  atoms  of  water,  or  hydratea 
hydrofluate  of  potash  with  3  atoms  of  water. 

Fluoride  of  potassium  fused  with  silica  forms  a  mass  which  is  vitreous 
while  fused  and  becomes  milk-white  bb  it  cools;  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
(Berzelius.) 

Cilcnlation.  Hydrated  crystals. 

K   39-2    67-70  KP. 57*9    61-66 

P 18-7     32-30 4HO 36-0     38*34 

KP     57-9    10000  KF,4HO 939    10000 

B.  Fluoride  op  Hydrogen  and  Potassittm. — Hydrofluoric  acid  is 
mixed  with  fluoride  of  potassium  or  with  a  quantity  of  potash  not  suffi- 
cient to  neutralize  it,  and  the  liquid  evaporated  in  a  platinum  dish.  By 
spontaneous  evaporation,  it  crystallizes  in  rectangular  four-sided  tables 
with  truncated  lateral  edges ;  in  a  deeper  vessel  and  by  still  slower  eva- 
poration, in  cubes ;  if  rapidly  evaporated,  it  forms  a  solid  transparent 
mass,  consisting  of  broad  crystalline  plates  which  cross  each  other.  Fuses 
when  heated,  and  at  the  temperature  of  incipient  redness,  is  converted, 
with  evolution  of  hvdrofluoric  acid,  into  fluoride  of  potassium  amounting 
to  74*9  per  cent.  Heated  with  6  times  its  weight  of  protoxide  of  lead,  it 
yields  11*6  per  cent,  of  water.  Dissolves  easily  in  pure  water,  forming 
a  solution  of  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  or  of  bihydrofluate  of 
potash;  difficultly  soluble  in  water  containing  free  hydrofluoric  acid. 
(Berzelius.) 

Calcniation.  Berzelius. 

KP 57-9    74-61     74-9 

HP 19-7     25-39    25-1 

KP,HP 77-6    100-00    1000 

C.  Fltdoboridb  op  Potassium. — 1.  On  mixing  tetrahvdrofluate  of 
boracic  acid  with  any  salt  of  potash  dissolved  in  water,  a  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate falls,  which  resembles  a  newly  formed  precipitate  of  fluoride  of 
silicium  and  potassium,  even  in  the  play  of  colours  which  it  exhibits  when 
a  certain  excess  of  acid  is  present. — 2.  100-2  parts  (one  atom)  of  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  dissolved  together  with  61-8  parts  (one  atom)  of  crys- 
tallized boracid  acid  in  excess  of  aqueous  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
and  evaporated,  yields,  even  to  the  last  trace,  nothing  but  fluoborido  of 
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Or: 

|CP 

„.»..    57-«    ... 

....    46-99 

BE« .;..: 

66-0    ... 

53*61 

124-8     ... 

100-00 
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potaasiimi*  This  therefore  is  the  proper  proportion  j  If  more  )hhiic1o 
aoid  IB  used,  it  remains  in  the  mother-liquor.  The  miUM  obtained  by  the 
first  process — when  collected  on  a  filter,  washed  with  cold  water,  and 
pressed  while  still  moist— feels  gritty  like  hair-powder,  When  drj,  it 
yields  a  fine  white  powder;  it  crystallises  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in 
small,  shining,  anhydrous  crystals,  which  appear  to  be  six-sided  prisma 
with  dihedral  summits.  The  compound  has  a  feeble,  somewhat  bitter  tasta^ 
not  at  all  aoid,  and  does  not  redden  litmos;  it  fuses  at  a  temperature  just 
below  redness. 

Caicnlatioii,  according  to  Ber^eliui. 

K  S9-2     81-41 

B  10'8    8-66 

4F 74-8     69-94 

KP,BF«   124-8    10000 

When  heated  nearly  to  redness,  it  boils  up  and  eyolyes  gaseous  fluoride 
of  boron,  which,  if  the  compound  is  not  perfectly  anhydrous,  condenses 
to  small  drops  of  hydrofluate  of  boracio  acid :  but  it  is  only  by  a  strong 
heat  long  continued,  that  the  compound  can  be  entirely  resolyed  into 
yolatile  fluoride  of  boron  and  solid  fluoride  of  potassium.  If  the 
decomposition  is  incomplete,  the  remaining  fluobonde  of  potassium  is 
left  behind  on  dissolving  the  fluoride  of  potassium  in  water.  Oil  of 
vitriol  decomposes  this  substance  slowly,  and  only  by  the  aid  of  heat ; 
at  first,  gaseous  fluoride  of  boron  escapes;  then  aqueous  hydrofluate  of 
boracic  acid  and  hydrofluoric  acid,  leaving  a  quantity  of  sulphate  of  potash 
equivalent  to  37*417  per  cent,  of  potash.  The  compound  is  not  decom- 
posed by  any  base,  such  as  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda;  nor  even  by  heating 
with  sal-ammoniac,— ^though,  when  it  contains  fluoride  of  silicium  and  potas- 
sium, hydrofluosilicate  of  ammonia  is  erolved. — One  part  of  the  double 
fluoride  of  boron  and  potassium  dissolves  in  70*4  parts  of  cold,  and  in  a 
somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water,  Solutions  of  ammonia,  caustic 
potash  and  soda,  and  their  carbonates,  do  not  dissolve  it  more  readily 
than  water,  and  sufier  it  to  crystallize  out  unchanged  on  cooling.  If 
fluoride  of  silicium  and  potassium  is  present,  ammonia  decomposes  it,  and 
the  purer  compound  crystallises  out.  Fluoboride  of  potassium  is  slightly 
soluble  also  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  crystallises  ont  again  as  it  cools. 
(Berzelius,  fogg,  2,  118.) 

Potassium  and  Nitboqen, 

A.  NiTHipE  OF  Potassium. — Formed  by  heating  amide  of  potassium  to 
redness  in  a  close  vesseL^-Greenish-black,  infusible.  (Oay-Lussac  & 
Thenard).  After  more  powerful  heating,  it  is  black,  with  somewhat  less 
lustre  than  black>lead;  opaque,  very  brittle,  grey  when  powdered;  does 
not  melt  at  a  red  heat;  conducts  electricity,  (ft.  Davy.) — Separates  at 
a  very  high  temperature  into  potassium  and  nitrogen  gas;  generally 
takes  fire  spontaneously  in  the  air,  and  bums  with  a  dark  red  flame; 
evolving  nitrogen  gas  if  burnt  in  oxygen  or  heated  with  red  oxide  of 
mercury.  Effervesces  violently  with  water,  and  yields  potash  and  ammo- 
nia, with  a  trace  of  hydrogen. 

K»N  +  3H0  =  3K0  +  NH». 
Unites  with  phosphorus  or  sulphur  when  heated,  forminff  a  hi^ly  inflam* 
mable  mixture,  which,  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  water,  evolves 
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pbospharetted  hydrogen  or  eulpburetted  hydrogen  gaa,  aa  well  fm  ammo«> 
nia.  (H.  Davy.) 

Calculation. 

3K 117-6    89-36 

N    140    10-64 

K^N  131-6    100-00 

B.  Amide  of  PoTAssmH.  Olivecoloured  compound  qf  Poiasnum, 
discovered  by  Gay-Laseac  &  Th^nard. — Potassium  gently  heated  in 
ammoniacal  gas,  fuses  with  considerable  effervescence,  assuming  a  blue^ 
|p%6n,  and  ultimately  an  olive-green  colour.  The  heat  must  then  be 
immediately  withdrawn.  Potassium  which  separates  one  measure  of  hy- 
drogen gas  from  water,  causes  the  disappearance  of  nearly  2  measures  of 
ammoniacal  gas — loss,  however,  at  a  higher  than  at  a  lower  temperature 
— always  settinjg^  one  measure  of  hydrogen  free.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard.) 
The  compound  is  an  imperfectly  crystallized  greenish  brown  mass,  without 
metallic  lustre  (Gay-Lussac  &  Ijienard),  exhibiting  a  brown  colour  by 
transmitted  light,  but  only  when  in  extremely  thin  scalesj  sinks  down 
quickly  in  oil  of  sassafras;  fuses  a  little  above  100°;  does  not  conduct 
electricity.  (H.  Davy.) 

Calculation. 

K    39-2    71-02 

2H 20    3-62 

N    ..o 140     25-36 

K,Ad 55-2     XOO'OO 

Deeompo$Uions. — 1.  Amide  of  potassium  eflSsrvesces  at  a  temperature 
below  redness,  evolving  scarcely  anything  but  ammoniacal  gas,  and  remain- 
ing  green.  When  heated  to  duu  redness,  it  evolves  decomposed  ammoniacal 
gas,  «.  e,  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  £;ases,  in  the  proportion,  by  yolume,  of 
3:1,  together  with  undecomposed  ammoniacal  gas,  the  quantity  of  which 
continuslly  increases;  it  then  becomes  greenish  black  and  infusible  (nitride 
of  potassium).  The  whole  of  the  gas  evolved,  considered  as  ammoniacal 
docs  not  quite  amount  to  \  of  the  quantity  absorbed  in  the  fonna- 
of  the  amide  of  potassium.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Th6nard.) 
3(K,NH3)  =  K»N  +  2NH». 
— 2.  Heated  with  easily  fused  metals,  it  evolves  nitrogen  and  ammoniacal 
gas,  with  but  little  hydrogen ;  and  there  remains  an  alloy  of  potassium 
with  a  portion  of  the  black  substance  (nitride  of  potassium).  (Gay- 
Lussao  &  Thenard.) — 3.  Fused  in  oxygen  gas,  it  bums  with  brilliapt 
emission  of  sparks,  evolving  nitrogen  and  passing  to  the  state  of  hydrate 
of  potash.  At  a  rod  heat,  it  also  burns  rapidly  in  the  air.  (Gay-Lnssac 
&  Thenard,  H.  Davy). — 4.  With  water  it  forms  hydrate  of  potash,  be- 
coming heated  and  often  inflamed,  and  evolves — if  an  excess  of  water 
is  avoided — exactly  the  quantity  of  ammoniacal  gus  previously  decom- 
posed by  the  potassium ;  no  hydrogen  is  evolved  unless  free  potassium  is 
present.  In  the  air,  it  likewise  separates  into  an)monia  and  hydrate  of 
potash.  Hydrated  acids  and  alcohol  act  like  water.  Rock-oil  does  not 
decompose  it.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard,  Bccherch^  1,  337;  H.  Davy,  J'hU. 
Tram.  1809,  40  and  450.) 

C.  Nitrite  of  Potash. — 1.  Nitre  is  kept  at  a  red  b0at  for  a  long 
time,  the  mass  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the  undecomposed  nitrate 
of  potash  left  to  crystallise  out  first.     The  mother-liquor,  on  further 
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evaporation  and  cooling  (or  by  being  nentralized  with  acetic  acid  and 
mixed  with  twice  its  volume  of  alcohol  of  90  per  cent.  FMitr^  Pogg. 
77,  115),  deposits  crystals  of  the  nitrite.  Deiman  {Scker.  J,  7,^  273) 
supposed  that  a  compound  of  nitric  oxide  and  potash  must  exist  in  the 
mother-liquor,  because  the  irregularly  crystallized  mass  of  salt  obtained 
on  evaporating  that  liquid,  evolved  nitnc  oxide  gas  when  mixed  with 
acids;  this  reaction  may,  however,  just  as  well  proceed  from  nitrite  of 
potash.  For  the  same  reason,  Hess  {Pogg-  12,  257)  considered  nitrite 
of  potash  as  a  compound  of  nitric  oxide  and  potash.  (See,  however,  II., 
382.)— 2.  Vapour  of  hyponitric  acid  evolved  by  heating  fuming  nitric 
acid,  or  the  vapour  produced  by  heating  starch  with  nitric  acid,  is 
passed  into  solution  of  potash.  By  this  process,  nitrate  of  potash  is 
formed  at  the  same  time.  (Pritrache,  Pogg.  39,  134.) — 3.  Nitrite  of 
lead  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash  (Berzelius),  or  nitrite  of  silver 
by  chloride  of  potassium.  (II.  381.) — ^White  crystalline  deliquescent  salt^ 
without  alkaline  reaction. 

D.  Nitrate  op  VoTJisn.^^SdUpetre,  Prinnatie  Saltpetre,  Nitre,  Pot- 
cuh-nitre,  NUrum, — This  salt  is  found  in  many  places  on  the  earth's 
surface  where  organic  matter  has  been  decomposed,  especially  in  hot 
climates,  as  in  India,  South  America,  and  Spain. — (For  the  mode  of  its 
formation,  vid,  II.  388.)  Hydrate  of  potash  emits  light  when  sprinkled 
with  nitric  acid  in  the  dark.  (Heinrich.; 

Preparation* — 1.  The  earth  of  certain  regions  in  the  East  Indies, 
rich  in  nitre,  is  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  the 
crystallizing  point. — 2.  Azotized  organic  substances  both  of  the  vegetable 
and  animal  kingdom,  after  they  have  begun  to  putrefy  by  exposure 
to  the  air  in  a  dark  place, — are  mixed  with  substances  containm^  potash, 
lime,  or  magnesia,  in  the  state  of  carbonates — heaped  together  m  ridges 
(saUpetre-walls)  or  low  pyramids  {8aUpetre'mound9)—moisiQue^  with  drain- 
ing from  dung-heaps,  urine,  &c.,  and  exposed  to  the  air.  By  exhausting 
this  saUpetre^earih  with  water,  after  the  lapse  of  months  or  years,  the  crude 
saltpetre-ley  is  obtained,  containing— besides  nitrate  of  potash — the  nitrates 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  chloride  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodium,  and 
organic  matter^  &c.  From  this,  after  sufficient  evaporation,  the  greater 
part  of  the  lime  and  magnesia  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  potash. 
(Sulphate  of  potash  may  likewise  be  used  to  throw  down  the  lime.)  The 
decanted  liquid  is  evaporated  to  a  considerable  extent,  whereupon  the 
greater  part  of  the  chlorides  of  potassium  and  sodium  crystallizes  out  and 
is  separated  mechanically.  The  concentrated  liquid  yields,  on  cooling  in 
the  crystallizing  vessels,  raw  nitre  or  saltpetre,  which,  by  repeated  sola- 
tion  in  hot  water  and  recrystallization,  is  converted  into  purified  nitre. 
This  is  further  purified,  on  the  small  scale,  by  several  recrystallizations. — 
Even  purified  nitre  still  contains  chlorides.  From  these  it  may  be  freed 
by  recrystallization,  according  to  the  method  already  described;  (I.,  15), 
or,  according  to  Grote  (iV.  Br,  Arch,  15,  192^,  by  pounding  the  nitre, 
moistening  it  with  ^y  its  weight  of  nitric  acid  and  a  small  quantity  of 
water  in  a  porcelain  dish,  stirring  all  the  while — evaporating  the  liquid 
to  perfect  dryness — and  repeating  the  process  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
acid^  if  the  salt  still  contains  chlorine. — Or,  by  precipitation  with  nitrate 
of  silver  or  subnitrate  of  mercuTy,  filtering,  and  then  decomposing  the 
excess  of  metallic  salt  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Nitre  is  dimorphous;  a.  Its  ordinary  form  belongs  to  the  right  pris- 
matic system.  (Fig.  54,  55,  56,  and  other  forms) ;  u  :u  backwards  = 
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319°;  u:u^  =  61°;  t*  or  w*  :  *  =  J20i°.  Sp.  gr.  =  1-933.  (Mattson), 
2-058  (Kopp),  21 006  (Karsten.)  Large  crystala  crack  witb  the  warmth 
of  the  hand. — b.  More  rarelj,  nitre  crystallizes  in  the  obtuse  flattened 
Thombohedrons  of  nitrate  of  soda.  {Fi^f.  141),  (I.,  101.) — Both  kinds  of 
crystals  are  anhydrous. — Nitre  fuses  below  a  red  heat,  without  loss,  and 
contracts  on  cooling  to  a  white,  opaaue,  fibrous  mass,  NUrum  tabulatum, 
Mineral  CtystaL-^^elied  in  a  thin  layer  on  glass,  it  solidifies,  on  cooling, 
in  transparent  masses,  consisting  of  but  few  individual  crystals,  which,  by 
examination  with  the  microscope,  are  observed,  when  touched  by  a  needle 
(or  after  a  few  minutes,  even  of  themselves)  to  undergo  a  change,  com- 
mencing from  the  point  of  contact  and  extending  through  the  whole  mass. 
S'tAhot,  Fhil,  Maa.  An.  12,  145.)  [Probably  a  transition  from  the  rhom- 
hedral  to  the  right  prismatic  system.] — Permanent  in  the  air — Taste, 
sharp,  bitter^  and  cooling. 

Calcnlatioii.  Thomson.      WoUaston.    LoDgchamp.    WenzeL 

KO 47-2    ....    46*64    ....    4566    ....    46*668    ....    46*703    ....      48 

NO*   54*0    ....     53-36     ....     54*34     ....     53332     ....     53*297     ....       52 

KO,NO»   ....  101*2    ....  100*00    ....  100-00    ....  100-000    ....  100*000    ....     100 

B^rard.      Canndaii.    Berthollet.    Dalton.    Th&iard.    Bichter.  Lavgier. 

KO 48*64    ....    49-76    ....    501     ....     52*5    ....     53    ....     53*4     ....     62 

NO»   51*36    ....     50-24     ....     49*9     ....     47*5     ....     47     ....     46*6     ....     38 

10000    ....  10000    ....  1000    ....  100*0    ....  100    ....  1000    ....  100 

At  a  red  heat,  it  evolves  oxygen  gas,  at  first  tolerably  pure,  but 
afterwards  contaminated  with  a  constantly  increasing  quantity  of  nitrogen, 
and  is  thereby  converted  first  into  nitrite,  and  then  into  pure  potash  and 
peroxide  of  potassium.  Vessels  of  earthenware  and  glass,  when  used  for 
this  process,  are  corroded,  in  consequence  of  the  potash  dissolving  out  silica; 
and  most  metallic  vessels  become  oxidized,  the  oxide  produced  uniting 
with  the  potash:  silver  and  gold  resist  better  than  platinum.  Nitre  deto- 
nates in  the  fire  with  charcoal  and  other  combustible  bodies,  as  sulphur, 
phosphorus  (with  the  latter  according  to  Brugnatelli,  even  when  struck 
with  a  warm  hammer),  iron  and  zinc;  it  even  oxidizes  silver,  gold,  and 
platinum.  (Fid.  II.,  400.) 

The  following  applications  of  nitre  depend  on  these  decompositions: 

1.  For  the  preparation  of  oxygen  gas. 

2.  Ounpotoder  (a  mixture  of  6  parts  of  nitre,  one  part  of  sulphur, 
and  one  part  of  charcoal,  or  more  accurately,  of  101*2  parts  [one  At.]  of 
nitre,  16  parts  [one  At.]  of  sulphur,  and  18  parts  [3  At.]  of  charcoal),  is 
decomposed  at  an  elevated  temperature,  with  vivid  combustion  and  explo- 
sion, into  nitrogen  and  carbonic  acid  gases,  which  acquire  at  that  heat  a 
high  degree  of  elasticity — and  protosulphide  of  potassium,  which  likewise 
assumes  the  form  of  vapour ; 

KO,  NO*  +  S  +  3C  =  K8  +  N  +  8C0«. 

An  excess  of  carbon  remains  mixed  with  the  sulphide  of  potassium, 
which,  if  air  is  present,  may  be  partially  burnt  and  converted  into  sul- 
phate of  potash. 

3.  Powder  of  Fudon^  or  Baume*s  Quick-flux.  A  mixture  of  3  parts  of 
nitre,  one  part  of  sulphur,  aud  one  part  of  sawdust,  which,  if  set  on  fire  in 
a  walnut  shell  filled  with  it,  bums  with  so  much  heat,  that  a  small  silver 
or  copper  coin  exposed  to  it,  is  melted  in  a  moment. 
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4.  toeionaiing-poufder^  a  mixture  of  3  patta  of  nitre^  2  parts  of  pearl- 
ash,  and  one  part  of  sulphur,  verj  dry,  finely  mixed  and  slowly  heated. 
It  explodes  with  a  very  loud  report,  and  often  fractures  very  strong  vessels. 
The  detonation  occurs  according  to  M.  Meyer  {J,  pr.  Ohem*  2,  110)  at 
164°  (327*2°  F.)  as  soon  as  all  the  sulphur  is  in  a  state  of  fusion,  without 
any  previous  escape  of  carhonio  acid  gas.  Meyer  supposes  that  the  Action 
depends  upon  the  sudden  evolution  of  nitrogen  ana  carbonic  acid  gas, 
while  sulphate  of  potash  is  formed ;  and  8  atoms  (808*6  parts)  of  nitre, 
2  atoms  (98*4  parts)  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  5  atoms  (80  parts)  of  sul- 
phur are  concerned  in  it. 

8(K0,N0«)  +  2(K0,C0^  +  58  =  6(KO,S03)  +  3N  +  200^. 

5.  Lucifer  Matches:  9  parts  of  phosphorus,  14  parts  of  nitre,  16  parts 
of  finely  powdered  manganese  or  red  lead,  and  16  parts  of  gum-arabic;  for 
a  description  of  the  process  ind.  Bottger  {Ann,  Fkarm.  87,  113).  Other 
mixtures  of  this  kind  contain  also  sulphur,  chlorate  of  potosh,  nitrate  of 
lead,  peroxide  of  lead,  8co. 

Nitre  dissolves  in  water,  producing  great  cold.  One  part  dissolves  at 
O''  in  1382,  at  IS""  in  3'45,  at  45°  in  1*34,  and  at  97"  in  0*424  parts  of 
water  (Oay-Lussac) ;  it  dissolves  at  18^  in  3*4  parts  of  water^  forming  a 
liquid  of  specific  gravity  =  1*1601  (Karsten) ;  in  3*62  parts  of  water  at 
18°,  forming  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  =  1*151  TLongchamp);  it  dis- 
solves in  4  parts  of  water  at  16°,  in  ^  part  of  boiling  water,  and  in  100 
parts  of  alcohol.  (Rifiault.)  The  presence  of  nitrate  of  lime  or  common 
salt  in  the  water  enables  it  to  dissolve  a  much  larger  quantity  of  nitre. 
(Lemerg,  Vauquelin,  Longchamp,  Ann.  Ohim.  Phyi.  9,  5.) 

Powdered  nitre  absorbs  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
abundantly  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  converted  into  a  greasy  mass 
which  afterwards  hardens,  and,  if  heated  or  kept  for  some  time^  evolves 
vapour  of  nitrons  acid«     (H.  Rose,  Pogg,  88,  122.) 

E.  Bgro-nitriDE  of  Potassium? — A  mixture  of  7  parts  (2  Ai)  of 
vltrefied  boracic  acid  and  20  parts  (3  At.)  of  dry  cyanide  of  potassium  kept 
at  a  white  heat  for  an  hour  in  a  covered  charcoal  crucible,  yields  a  white, 
porous,  brittle,  infusible  mass,  insoluble  in  water,  hydrated  acids,  or  alka- 
lis, even  when  boiled, — ^not  decomposed  at  a  red-heat,  either  by  chlorine 
gas,  or  bv  potassium,  or  other  metals, — but  evolving  ammonia  in  abun- 
dance if  heated  in  contact  with  steam  or  hydrate  of  potash,  and  detonating 
when  thrown  on  ehlorate  or  nitrate  of  potash  in  a  state  of  fusion. 

2B0»  +  3(K,NC2)  »  KWB»  +  6C0. 

(Balmain,  Phil  Mag.  J.  21,  270.) 

F.  Sulphite  oi?  NitrXo  Oxidb  aicd  Potash. — L  An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  potash  completely  absorbs  a  mixture  of  2  measures  of  nitric  oxide 
and  one  measure  of  sulphurous  acid  gas. — 2.  Nitric  oxide  gas  is  passed 
through  a  solution  of  sulphite  of  potash  mixed  with  potash  and  contained 
in  a  Woulfe's  apparatus.— Colourless,  irregular,  six-sided  prisms,  similar  to 
those  of  nitre;  inodorous,  bitter,  and  neutral.  Remains  unaltered  at  1 15° ; 
decomposed  at  130°  into  nitric  oxide  gas  and  sulphite  of  potash.  All 
acids,  even  the  weakest,  as  well  as  spongy  platinum,  oxide  of  silver, 
chloride  of  barium,  manganous  sulphate,  oxide  of  copper  or  zinc,  and 
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aoetatd  of  lead;  decompose  this  poiaah  salt^-*-^thoi]gh  more  slowly  than 
the  oorrespondiDg  salt  of  ammonia — ^into  20  per  ceiit^  of  nitrons  oxide, 
and  80  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash.  It  dissolves  rery  readily  in  water, 
and  is  decomposed  in  solution,  eren  by  a  slight  eleratioii  of  temperatute; 
insoluble  in  alcohoL  (Pelouze,  Ann,  uhim,  Pkys*  60,  160.) 

Crystallized. 

KO  4y'g    43-22 

N02 * 30-0 tiAl 

BO»  320    29-31 


KO,NO*,SO> 109-2    100-00 

IT  6.  PrROPHOSPHATB  OF  PoTASH  AND  A MMOKi A.-— Prepared  by 
saturating  acid  pyrophosphate  of  potash  with  ammonia,  and  evaporating 
tho  solution  over  a  mixture  of  burnt  lime  and  sal-ammoniac.  White  deli- 
quescent salt.  Its  solution  has  an  alkaline  action,  and  evolves  ammonia 
when  boiled^  being  converted  into  acid  phos|)hate  of  potash.  Nitrate  of 
silver  precipitates  It  white,  aild  tlie  supernatant  liquid  is  acid  to  test 
paper. 

Cskmlatioiii  BcbwAfkenberg. 

2KO  iM«.j44...(.ui(..««4iij II. .iwiiiit.it..    94-4    83*36    lio..;.    33*65 

NH»    , I..W 170    6-04    4.....II      6-61 

2P0« 142-8    i    60-80    m    60-41 

3H0   270    9-60    9-33 

2K0,P0«  +  NH<0,H0,P0»  +  Aq.  281-2    .......1  10000    10000 

(A.  Schwaraenberg,  Ann,  Pharm.  65,  2.)  IT. 

H.  Sulphate  of  Potash  and  Ammonia.  — Scaly,  shining,  bitter 
orystals,  unacted  on  by  the  air^  and  leating  neutral  sidphate  of  potaeli 
when  ignited*  (Link,  OreU*  Ann.  1796|  Ij  89.) 


Potassium  and  PoTAssitiii. 

A.  BisuLPHATB  OP  Potash  with  Biniodate  op  Potash. — KO, 
2S0'  H-  KO,  210*— The  mother-liquor  of  biniodate  of  potash  (III.,  52) 
yields  this  compound,  on  further  evaporation,  in  transparent  crystals 
which  contain  46*8  per  cent,  of  iodine,  and  when  heated  to  redness,  leave 
18  86  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  potash,  evolving  oxygen  gas  and  vapour 
of  iodine.  If  the  solution  in  water  is  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously^ 
biniodate  of  potash  crystallizes  out,  leaving  the  bisulphate  in  the  mother- 
liquor*  (Berullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Pkys,  43,  117.) 

B.  Chloride  of  Potassium  and  Carbonate  of  PotasA  in  atomio 
proportions  heated  over  the  spirit-lamp,  melt  to  a  clear  thin  liquid,  which, 
as  it  cools,  solidifies  to  a  white,  scaly  mass,  and  if  heated  to  redness  With 
boracic  acid,  yields  carbonic  acid,  bat  no  phosgene  gas.  (Ddbereiner>  Fogg. 
55,  240.) 

C.  Chloride  of  Potassium  and  Sulphate  of  Potash  in  atomio 
proportions  fuse  very  easily  to  a  clear  liquid,  which  yields,  on  cooling,  a 
homogeneous,  transluceni-HSometimes  fibrous,  sometimes  granular  mass. 
(Dobereiner.) 
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D.  Chloride  of  Potassium  with  Biniodate  op  Potash. — 1.  An 
aqueous  solution  of  terohloride  of  iodine  is  mixed,  not  quite  to  saturation, 
with  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  liquid  left  to  evapo- 
rate spontaneously.  (Serullas.)    Probably  thus: — 

KO  +  4ICP  +  lOHO  «  KO,  2I0»  +  2IC1  +  lOHa. 

The  addition  of  potash  to  chloride  of  iodine  canses  a  precipitation  of 
iodine,  which,  however,  redissolves  immediately  as  long  as  the  liquid  re- 
mains acid;  if  it  be  left  in  this  condition,  the  pure  compound  crystallizes 
out;  but  by  a  greater  concentration^f  the  solution,  it  becomes  mixed  with 
more  or  less  of  the  double  chloride  of  iodine  and  potassium;  if  hydrochloric 
acid  is  added  to  the  solution,  crystals  of  this  compound  alone  are  produced. 
(Filhol.) — 2.  Hydrochloric  acid  is  heated  with  iodate  of  potash.  (Se- 
rullas.) 

2(K0,  I0»)  +  Ha  =  KQ  +  KO,  2I0»  +  HO. 

The  hydrochloric  acid  must  be  diluted  with  1 2  times  its  volume  of  water, 
in  which  case  no  chlorine  is  evolved  and  no  double  chloride  of  iodino 
and  potassium  formed.  (FilhoL)  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  potassium 
and  oiniodate  of  potash  is  evaporated,  the  latter  salt  crystallizes  out  by 
itself;  the  presence  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  is  necessary  to  the  formation 
of  this  compound.  (Serullas.)^  Brilliant,  transparent,  colourless  prisms,  and 
elongated  four-sided  tables  with  truncated  terminal  edges;  it  reddens  lit- 
mus. 

Calculation,  according  to  SemUas. 

KCl 74-6    16-44 

KO,  2I0» 379  2    83  56 

KCl  +  KO,  2I0»  453*8    lOO'OO 

100  parts  of  the  salt  contain  54*2  parts  of  iodine  and  7*396  parts  of  chlo- 
rine. (Serullas.)  The  crystals  effloresce  in  the  air.  The  salt  on  being 
heated  to  redness,  leaves  66  per  cent,  of  iodide  of  potassium  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  chloride.  It  is  soluble  in  19  parts  of  water  at  15^ 
(Serulhw,  Ann,  Chim,  J^kys,  43,  121.)  As  the  compound,  when  treated 
with  cohl  alcohol,  leaves  chloride  of  potassium,  it  is  probably  a  mere  mix- 
ture of  the  two  salts.  (Filhol^  J.  Pkarm.  25,  506.) 


Other  Compounds  of  Potassium. 

With  many  metals,  as  with  sodium,  arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  bis- 
muth, zinC;  tin,  lead,  iron,  mercury,  and  platinum.  These  compounds  are 
obtained,  sometimes  by  galvanic  action,  sometimes  by  the  immediate  con- 
tact of  potassium  with  the  metals  or  their  oxides,  sometimes  again  by  the 
ignition  of  a  mixture  of  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash,  U,  g.  carbonized 
tartar)  with  the  metal  in  a  state  of  fine  division.  ( Vauquelin,  Ann*  Ckinu 
Phys,  7,  32  j  also  N,  Tr.  3,  1,  282;  Serullas,  J,  Pharm.  6,  571;  J.  Phys. 
91,  123;  93,  115.)  The  potassium  in  most  of  these  alloys  is  rapidly 
oxidized  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  of  water;  many  of  them,  when 
placed  on  mercury  covered  with  a  thiu  stratum  of  water,  assume  a  con- 
tinuous rotatory  motion  which  goes  on  till  the  potassium  is  completely 
oicidized.  (l.;81.) 
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SODIUM, 

Nairon-metall^  Noitimium^  NiUrium, 

HiOory,  From  soda — which  was  formerly  confonnded  with  potash, 
but  proved  to  be  a  distinct  substance  by  Duhamel  in  1736^  and  subse- 
quently by  Mi^ggraf  in  1758 — Sir  H.  Davy  first  obtained  this  metal  in 
the  year  1807. 

Sources,  Kb  chloride  of  sodium,  in  rock-salt,  sea-water,  salt-springs, 
many  mineral  waters  and  springs;  rarely,  as  carbonate,  borate,  and  sul- 
phate of  soda,  either  in  springs,  lakes,  &c.,  or  in  the  solid  state;  abun- 
dantly, as  nitrate  of  soda;  further  in  Olauberite,  Gay-Lussite,  kryolite; 
and  in  combination  with  silica  and  other  earths  in  chabasite,  analcime, 
natrolite,  Thomsonite,  eudialite,  albite,  soda-spodumene,  labrador,  nephe- 
line,  hauyne,  sodalite,  brewicite,  cancrinite,  and  achmite;  in  very  small 
quantity  also  in  bole,  pitchstone,  pumice-stone,  obsidian,  ittnerite,  and 
pinite;  traces  of  soda-salts  are  also  found  in  coal,  in  all  kinds  of  lime- 
stone and  dolomite,  in  talc,  asbestos,  emerald,  manganese,  red  haematite, 
native  molybdate  of  lead  and  sulphide  of  antimony.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann. 
Fharm,  41,  220;  A.  Vogel.  J,  pr,  Chem.  25,  230.)  In  the  vegetable 
kingdom  it  occurs  as  sulphate,  hydriodate,  and  hydrochlorate  of  soda,  and 
conibined  with  vegetable  acids,  especially  in  plants  Rowing  in  or  near 
the  sea;  in  the  animal  kingdom,  combined  with  carbonic,  phosphoric,  sul- 
phuric, hydrochloric,  and  various  organic  acids. 

Preparation*  Similar  to  that  of  potassium. — 1.  By  electricity.  The 
decomposition  of  hydrate  of  soda  is  more  difficult  tlian  that  of  hydrate 
of  potash.  (H.  Davy.}— -2.  From  hydrate  of  soda  and  iron  at  a  white- 
heat.  Sodium  being  less  volatile  than  potassium,  Gay-Lussao  &  Thinard 
(Recherch.  1,  97)  employ  in  their  process  hydrate  of  soda  with  which  a 
very  small  quantity  of  hydrate  of  potash  is  mixed,  and  separate  the 
potassium  from  the  resulting  alloy  by  keeping  it  in  thin  plates,  under  rock- 
oil  in  vessels  not  completely  closed :  under  these  circumstances,  the  potas- 
sium oxidizes  first. — 3.  From  carbonate  of  soda  and  charcoal  in  the  mer- 
cury-botUe.  The  preparation  of  sodium  by  this  method  is  easier  than  that 
of  potassium.  Since  sulphate  of  soda,  if  mixed  with  the  carbonate,  becomes 
reduced  to  sulphide  of  sodium,  which  acts  on  the  iron-bottle,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  use  pure  carbonate  of  soda,  such  as  is  obtained  by  the  ignition  of 
acetate  of  soda.  "When  the  quantity  of  charcoal  is  too  small,  the  mass 
fuses,  spirts  into  the  tube,  and  chokes  it  up.  1  lb.  of  dry  finely-divided 
carbonate  of  soda  intimately  mixed  with  \  lb.  of  fine  charcoal  powder, 
and  then  with  4  lb.  of  charcoal  in  coarser  grains,  yields  4^  oz.  of  sodium, 
with  very  little  black  residue,  and  without  stopping  up  the  tube  in  the 
least.  (Schadler,  Ann.  Fharm,  20,  2.)     66  oz,  of  crystallized  carbonate  of 
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Boda  may  also  be  heated  to  djynees  in  an  iron  ressel,  stirring  all  the 
while,  With  6  oz.  of  finely-divided  charcoal,  and  12  02.  of  coarse  charcoal 
powder  added  to  the  palyerulent  mass.  (Gmelin.)  To  purify  the  globules 
of  sodium,  Schadler  ties  them  up  in  strong  and  not  yery  fine  linen,  heats 
them  in  rock-oil  to  the  boiling  point,  and  presses  out  the  sodium  which 
then  runs  together. 

Properties,  Silyer-white,  with  a  high  lustre.  Sp.  gr.  =  0*9348  (K, 
Davy),  0*97223  at  15""  (Gray-Lussao  ife  Th^nard);  crystallizes  in  cuoes 
(Schadler).  Recently  cut  sodium  put  into  oil  of  turpentine  exhibits 
crystalline  markings  on  the  cut  surfaces.  (Bottger.)  At  —  20°  it  is  rather 
hard;  at  0",  very  dactile;  ftt  ordinaiy  temperatures,  of  the  consistence  of 
wax;  at  50°,  semi-fluid;  at  90^,  perfectly  so.  Less  volatile  than  potas- 
Slum,  aocording  to  Sir  H*  Davy,  and  also  Gay-Lassao  &  Th^nard;  but 
according  to  Mitsoherlich  {Pogg.  29,  230),  somewhat  more  so.  Vapour 
of  sodium  Is  colourless.  Sodium  is  an  excellent  oondtiotor  of  heat  and 
electricity.  (H,  Davy.) 

Atomic  weight  of  sodium^  22*97.  (Pelouze,  Compt.  Bend.  20^  1047.) 


Gompounch  qf  Sodium, 

Sodium  and  Oxyqen^ 

a.    suboxidb  of  sodittm. 

This  compound  is  obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  suboxide  of  potas- 
sium. Dark  grey  (H.  Davy),  greyish- white  (Gay-Lussao  &  Thenard), 
dull,  brittle  mass;  more  combustible  than  sodium.    Decomposes  water. 

B.    SojbA.    NaO. 

Protoxide  qf  Sodium,  Mineral  Alkali,  Soude,  NaJLrum,  Fatron* 

Formation, — 1.  By  burning  sodium  in  dry  aif  or  oxygen  gas  a§  a 
very  high  temperature.  (H.  Davy.)  Sodium  reauires  a  much  greater  heat 
than  potassium  to  make  it  bum  rapidly,  but  it  tnen  bums  like  potassium, 
with  white  light  and  emission  of  sparks.  (H.  Davy.)  It  does  not 
oxidize  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  perfeotly  dry  air«  (Bonsdorff,  Pogg, 
41,  296.) 

2.  Sodium  dissolves  rapidly  in  water,  out  of  contact  of  air,  forming  a 
solution  of  sodA)  with  gl^at  evolution  of  heat  and  hydrogen  gas.  It 
gradually  oltidizes  in  the  air  by  decomposing  a  part  of  its  water  and 
absorbing  another  portion  to  form  hydrate  of  soda,  which  forms  a  cmst 
round  the  remaining  tnetaL  Thrown  on  water  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
swims  about,  presenting  the  appeaiunoe  of  a  silvery,  fused,  constantly 
decreasing  globule^  and  producing  a  constant  hissing  from  the  escape  of 
hydrogen  gas,  till  the  whole  is  dissolved  as  soda. — Sodium,  In  decompos* 
ing  water,  seems  to  produce  less  heat,  or  requires  a  higher  temperature 
to  inflame  it,  than  potassium;  for  the  cooling  eflTect  of  uie  mass  of  water 

Srevents  the  production  of  sufficient  heat  to  cause  combustion.    Sodium 
oee  not  take  fire  oti  a  moistened  metallic  8urface*^with  difficulty  on 
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wet  glii0»-^eftsil]r  on  tnoiirtened  paper  at  -wood,  hewever^  and  still  more 
80  on  damp  oharooal  or  a  thick  eolotion  of  gam.  (H.  I)arir;  Dacateli 
SUL  Amer.  J.  25, 90j  SeruUas,  Ann.  Chm.  Fkys.  40,  829.)  The  smaller 
the  condacting  power  of  the  surface  oh  which  it  rests^  the  more  easily 
does  the  sodium  mflamOi  When  thrown  upon  hot  water,  it  emits  sparks, 
in  consequenoe  of  pieces  of  the  metal  heing  thrown  off  and  taking  fire  in 
the  air.  (H*  Davy.)  It  takes  fire  on  water  aboye  40°,  and  bums  with 
a  brighter  flame  than  potassium.  (Baloells,  J.  Chim.  Med.  8,  21.)'  It 
takes  fire  at  ordinary  temperatures  on  concentrated  phosphorous,  phos- 
phoric, sulphurous,  sulphuric  (either  pure,  or  mixed  with  not  more  than 
6  times  its  bulk  of  water),  hydrofiuoric,  hynonitrio,  nitric,  and  arsenic 
acids,  though  it  appears  in  every  case  to  decompose  nothing  but  the 
watery  on  concentrated  hydrochloric,  oxalic,  or  acetic  acid,  it  does  not 
tf^e  fire.  (Oay-Lussac  &  Th6nard.)  If  the  globule  of  sodium,  whilst 
reyolying  in  the  water  in  a  state  of  fusion,  be  struck  with  a  fiat  spatula^ 
a  report  follows,  attended  with  splashing  of  the  water,  and  occasionally 
with  fracture  of  the  vessel  (Wagner),  the  sodium  being  scattered  over  the 
water  in  fine  globules  by  the  blow,  and  a  considerable  quantity  of  hydro- 
gen gas  being  thus  set  free  at  the  same  moment.  (Couerbe,  J»  Fharm* 
19,  224.) 

3.  Sodium  like  potassium  decomposes — though  generally  only  on  ele- 
vation  of  temperature,  and  with  less  powerful  combustion— carbonic  acid 
and  carbonic  oxide,  boracio  acid,  phosphoric  acid,  hyponitric  acid  (not 
vapour  of  nitric  acid),  arsenious,  arsenic,  chromic,  mofybdic,  and  hyaro- 
cyanic  acids;  likewise,  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  namely:  the  oxides 
of  cbromium,  manganese,  cobalt,  antimony,  bismuth,  zinc,  tm,  lead,  iron, 
nickel,  copper,  mercury,  silver,  and  platinum;  and  in  every  case  but  that 
of  chromium  and  manganese,  the  metal  itself  is  plainly  reduced; — lastly, 
it  decomposes  the  salts  of  carbonic,  sulphuric,  nitric  acids,  &c.,  and  deoxi- 
dises, not  only  tbe  acid,  but  the  base  also,  if  it  happens  to  be  the  oxide  of 
a  heavy  metaL  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard.) 

Preparation,  By  bumiuff  sodium  at  a  high  temperature;  or  by 
methods  similar  to  those  described  for  the  preparation  of  potash. 

Properties,  Grey  mass  having  a  conchoidal  fracture;  fusing  at  a 
strong  red  heat;  volatilised  with  difficulty;  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 
(H.  Davy.)  Soda,  obtained  by  heating  sodium  with  hydrate  of  soda, 
has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  2*805.  (Karsten.)  Acts  like  potash  on 
vegetable  colours  and  organic  matter,  but  is  somewhat  less  corrosive. 

Oay-Lussacft 
Calcniation.  Benelius.  H.  Dayj.        Th^nard^ 

Na    ,.     23-2    74'36    74-3383    74-6    747 

0 8-0    26*64     26-6617     25-4     25*3 

Na,0  31-2  10000  1000000  1000  lOO'O 

(NaO  ^   290*9  +  100  ^   390*9.  BeneUus.) 

Decompontions,    Similar  to  ihose  of  potash. 

Combinational — a.  With  water. 

a.  Hydrate  of  soda — Soda-caudie,  Soda  mixed  with  a  little  water, 
passes  into  the  state  of  hydrate,  with  great  evolution  of  heat. — Preparer 
turn:  similar  to  that  of  potash: — 1 .  From  carbonate  of  soda  and  lime.   To  a 
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boiling  solution  of  8  parts  of  ciystallixed  carbonate  of  soda  in  1 5  parts  water 
or  more,  a  quantity  of  cream  of  lime  prepared  by  slaking  one  part  of  lime 
with  three  parts  water,  is  added  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  the  whole 
boiled  for  some  time,  and  treated  as  for  potash.  Soda  yields  its  carbonic 
acid  to  lime  more  readily  than  potash.  Purification  by  alcohol  may  also 
be  applied  in  this  case. — 2.  By  precipitating  sulphate  of  soda  with  baryta- 
water.  The  process  is  similar  to  that  for  the  preparation  of  potash.  The 
tests  of  purity  are  also  the  same. 

White,  opaque,  brittle  substance,  of  a  fibrous  texture;  sp.  gr.  =2*00. 
(Dalton.)  Fuses  below  redness,  but  is  less  volatile  at  a  red  heat  than 
hydrate  of  potash.  Hydrate  of  soda  on  phitinum  wire  colours  the  blow- 
pipe-flame intensely  yellow,  eren  if  mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of 
potash.  It  is  not  precipated  in  solution  by  perchloric  acid,  sulphate  of 
alumina,  or  chloride  of  pUtinum,  nor — unless  highly  concentrated — by 
carbazotic  and  tartaric  acids. 

Gaj-Lunac  & 
Calculation.  Benid.       ILDavy.  Th&iard.  Daroet. 

NaO  31-2    ....    77-61    ....    8114    ....    77-8    ....     76-11  —  73-85    ....     72 

HO 90    ....     22-39    ....     1886     ....     22-2     ....     23-89  —  26-15     ....     28 

NaO,  HO    40-2    ....  100*00    ....  100*00    ....  100*0 


100*00  „  100-00 


100 


/9.  CtystaUized  Soda . — Soda  crystalliases— only  however  by  great  reduc- 
tion of  temperature — from  an  aqueous  solution,  in  colourless,  four-sided 
tables  which  are  very  fusible. 

y.  Solution  of  Soda, — Liquid  Soda,  Soda-ley,  CauBtic-ley,  Soap-hoUen* 
ley.  Soda,  hydrate  of  soda,  and  crystallized  soda,  deliquesce  in  the 
air  till  they  are  coh verted  into  carbonate.  The  first  two  dissolve  in 
water  with  evolution— the  crystals  with  absorption  of  heat.  Solution  of 
soda  is  obtained  in  the  ^ame  manner  as  solution  of  potash.  It  is  a  colour- 
less caustic  liquid.  A  solution  saturated  at  common  temperatures  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1-500,  according  to  Dalton;  boils  at  130**  (2e6»  F.), 
and  contains  86*8  per  cent,  of  soda.  100  parts  of  water  dissolve,  at  18° 
(64-4*»F.\  60*53  parts  of  hydrate  or  41*43  parts  of  dry  soda;  at  32° 
(89*6^  F.)  72*91  hydrate  or  45*72  soda;  at  SS""  (131^  F.)  100  hydrate  or 
63*53  soda;  at  70^  (158«  F.)  116*75  hydrate  or  71*98  soda;  and  at  80° 
(176°  F.)  12702  hydrate  or  78*3  soda.  (Osann.) 

Quantity  of  Soda  in  a  Solution  of  Soda  at  IS""  (59''  F.)  according  to 
Tunnermann.  (-ST.  Tr.  18,  2,  11.) 


8p.gr. 

Pcrerai. 

8p.fr. 

pOTceat. 

8p.tr. 

Per  cant. 

Bp.ir. 

Par  eat. 

1*4285 

30-220 

1*3198 

22-363 

1-2392 

15110 

1-1042 

7*253 

1*4193 

29-616 

1-3143 

21*894 

1-2280 

14-506 

1-0948 

6*648 

1*4101 

29011 

1-3125 

21*758 

1*2178 

13-901 

10855 

6044 

1-4011 

28-407 

1-3053 

21-154 

1-2058 

13*297 

1-0764 

5-440 

1-3923 

27*802 

1*2982 

20-550 

1-1948 

12-692 

1*0675 

4*835 

1-3836 

27*200 

1-2912 

19-945 

11841 

12-088 

1-0587 

4-231 

1-3751 

26-594 

1*2843 

19-341 

1*1734 

11*484 

1-0500 

3-626 

1*3668 

25-989 

1-2775 

18-730 

1*1630 

10-879 

1-0414 

3-022 

1-3586 

25-385 

1-2708 

18*132 

1*1528 

10-275 

1*0330 

2-418 

1-3505 

24-780 

1-2642 

17*528 

1-1428 

9-670 

1-0246 

1*813 

1-3426 

24-176 

1*2578 

16*923 

1-1330 

9*066 

1*0163 

1*209 

1-3349 

23*572 

1*2515 

16319 

1-1233 

8*462 

1-0081 

0*60 1 

1-3273 

22-967 

1-2453 

15-714 

1-1137 

7-857 

1-0040 

0*302 

(Richter's  Tables,  Siochiometrie,  3,  332;  Dalton's  Elements,  2,  315.) 
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h.  With  acids,  forming  the  Soda-Salts.  The  affinity  of  soda  for  all 
acids  is  somewhat  less  than  that  of  potash.  The  soda-salts  are  colourless 
nnless  the  acid  itself  is  coloured ;  they  are  for  the  most  part  fixed  in  the 
fire.  Attached  to  a  platinum  wire  in  the  blow-pipe  flame,  they  give  a  strong 
yellow  colour,  which  is  not  destroyed  but  merely  weakened,  if  they 
are  mixed  with  even  20  or  30  times  their  weight  of  a  salt  of  potash. 
The  flame  of  alcohol  when  heated  with  them,  is  also  coloured  yellow. 
The  salts  of  soda  are  much  more  disposed  than  the  corresponding  salts  of 
potash  to  unite  with  a  large  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization,  and  thus 
form  efflorescent  salts  {e.  g,  sulphate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  potash). 
Nearly  all  soda-salts  dissolye  r^ily  in  water.  The  solution  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  perchloric  acid,  sulphate  of  alumina  or  bichloride  of  platinum, 
nor,  when  sufficiently  diluted,  either  by  tartaric  or  carbazotic  acids.  With 
hydrofluosilicic  acid  they  yield  a  gelatinous  precipitate.  This,  when 
viewed  under  the  microscope,  is  seen  to  consist  of  six-sided  crystal 
whereas  that  obtained  with  salts  of  potash  is  gelatinous  and  amorphous. 
(Harting,  J,  pr.  Ckem.  22,  50.)  Soda  forms  double  salts,  especially  with 
the  salifiable  bases  already  enumerated  under  the  head  of  potash. 

c.  With  the  earths,  soda  forms  componnds  similar  to  those  of 
potash. 

d.  Also  with  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  mentioned  under  potash. 

e.  Also  with  various  organic  substances. 


C.  Peroxide  op  Sodittm. 

Formaivm,^^!,  By  burning  sodium  in  dry  air  or  oxygen  gas,  on  ^ 
piece  of  platinum  or  silver  fus^  over  with  common  salt,  the  heat  being 
applied — not  too  strongly — ^from  without. — 2.  By  heating  to  redness  soda 
or  hydrate  of  soda  in  contact  with  air  or  oxygen  gas,  or  by  the  ignitioil 
of  nitrate  of  soda. 

Properties.  Dirty  greenish  yellow  substance,  less  fusible  than  hydrate 
of  soda  or  peroxide  of  potassium,  and  a  non-conductor  of  electricity. 
When  sodium  is  converted  into  peroxide  by  burning,  it  unites  with  1^ 
atoms  of  oxygen,  according  to  Sir  H.  Davy;  with  a  somewhat  larger  quan- 
tity, according  to  Qay-Lussac  Sc  Th^nard.  Millon  (J,  pr,  Chem,  18,  293) 
is  of  opinion  that  tne  peroxide  contains  2  atoms  of  oxygen.  From  the 
great  analogy  between  potassium  and  sodium,  it  may  be  supposed  that 
pure  peroxide  of  sodium  contains  3  atoms  of  oxygen;  as  yet,  nowever,  it 
has  only  been  obtained  mixed  with  soda. 

DecompoiiiionB,'--'!.  By  water,  into  oxygen  gas  and  solution  of  soda; 
by  carbonic  acid  gas,  with  great  elevation  of  temperature,  into  oxygen 
gas  and  carbonate  of  soda. — 2.  It  is  decomposed  without  inflammation, 
when  strongly  heated  with  charcoal  or  tin ;  and  with  violent  inflammar 
tion,  when  heated  with  phosphorous  or  sulphurous  acid  gas ;  in  the  latter 
case,  sulphide  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda  are  formed.  (Qay-Lussac  Sc 
Th^nard.) 
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SODIUK  AliP  CaBBOK. 

Cabbonatb  of  Soda. 

a,  MoNOOABBONATB.^-*j€r^n0l't  BoM  Oai4>Q§uUe  of  Soda,  Soda, 
Mild  Hineral  Alkali,  Alkali  ffitiMroZtf/fPum.*— Found  in  tha  soda  lakes  of 
Egypt^  HangaFy— wbere  it  effloresoes  on  the  soil,  &o. ;  effloresces  abnii- 
dantly  on  walls.  The  salt  fonnd  on  the  walls  in  the  towns  of  Flanders, 
consists  of  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  soda,  and  is  derired  partly  from  the 
soda-salts  in  the  limestone  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  mortar,  and 
partly  from  soda  oontained  in  the  coal  with  which  this  limestone  has  been 
burned.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Pharm,  38,  42.)  Sulphate  of  soda  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  effloresoes  on  walls  in  Bayaria.  (A.  Vogel, 
J.  pr,  Ohem.  35,  980.) 

Preparaium,'^^,  By  simple  colleetion.  In  Egypt,  in  the  desert  of 
Thaiat  in  the  western  Delta,  there  is  a  pit  four  leagues  long  and  a  quarter 
of  a  league  wide,  which,  during  the  winter  months,  becomes  filled  to  the 
height  of  six  feet  with  yiolet-coloured  water;  on  the  eyaporation  of  this 
water,  carbonate  of  soda  remains  and  is  loosened  with  iron  poles.  The 
residue  is  contaminated  with  36  per  cent,  of  common  salt  and  16  per  cent, 
of  sulphate  of  soda,  besides  sand;  but  after  the  purification  to  which  it  is 
subsequently  submitted,  only  10  per  cent,  of  sand,  4  of  common  salt,  and 
1  of  sulphate  of  soda.  The  carbonate  of  soda  contains  rather  more  than 
one,  but  less  than  1^  atoms  of  carbonic  acid.  (Pontet,  J,  Ghim,  Med,  6, 
197.) — In  Hungaiy,  at  Shegedin  in  Little  Cumania,  carbonate  of  soda 
i^ffloresoes  on  the  ground.  It  is  gathered  before  sunrise;  the  grey  powder 
dissolyed  out  by  water;  the  solution  thus  obtained  eyaporated  to  dryness; 
and  the  residue  heated  to  redness  to  destroy  organic  matter.  The  mass 
contains  sulphate  of  soda  and  common  salt  mixed  with  the  carbonate. 
(A.  Werner,  J,  pr,  Chem.  13,  126.) 

2.  Native  Soda,  the  Barilla  of  Spain,  Blanquette  at  Aiguemortes  and 
Fronti^an,  Salicor  at  Narbonne,  Varec  in  Brittany  and  Normandy,  Eelp 
in  Scotland ;  the  ashes  of  plants  growing  in  and  close  to  the  sea,  gene- 
ralljr  prepared  by  burning  them  in  trencnes.  Sea-shore  plants  :  Various 
species  of  SaUola,  Salicomia,  AtripUx^  Statice,  Balis,  Mesemhryanthemum, 
Uhenopodium,  Triglochin,  Jieaumuria,  &c.  Sea-plants:  Various  species 
of  Fucaa,  The  soluble  portion  of  the  ash  contains  carbonate,  sulphate, 
and  hyposulphite  of  soda,  sulphide,  iodide,  bromide,  chloride,  and  ferrocy- 
anide  of  sodium,  and  frequently  also  the  corresponding  compounds  of 
potassium ;  the  insoluble  part  contains  carbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime, 
sulphide  of  calcium,  magnesia,  alumina,  silica,  sulphide  of  iron,  and  char- 
coal. The  soda  is  combined  with  yegetable  acids  in  these  plants,  and 
becomes  converted  into  carbonate  by  combustion;  it  is  originally  derived 
from  the  common  salt  present  in  the  soil  or  the  sea-water.  The  ash  of 
sea-plants  is  much  poorer  in  carbonate  of  soda,  and  contains  a  much  larger 
quantity  of  salts  of  potash  than  that  of  plants  growing  on  the  shore. 
Accordmg  to  Lampadius,  soda  from  Alicant  contains  26,  Silician  soda  23, 
that  from  Narbonne  14,  Norwegian  kelp  6,  and  Scottish  kelp  only  3  per 
cent,  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda.  By  exhausting  the  soda  with  water 
and  evaporating  the  liouid,  crystallized  carbonate  is  obtained,  and  is  puri* 
fied  by  repeated  crystallization. 
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d,  An^/UicU  Soda,  A  mixtnre  of  two  parts  of  dry  Bnlphate  of  soda, 
2  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  (chalk  or  limestone)  and  one  part  of  charcoal^ 
is  heated  to  redness  in  a  reverberatonr  fnmaoe,  the  fnsed  mass  beinff  con* 
stantly  stirred  with  an  iron  rod.  (Leblanc,  Dis6.)  The  sulphate  of  soda 
is  reduced  by  the  charcoal  to  the  state  of  sulphide  of  sodium,  with  erolu- 
tion  of  carbonic  oxide  gas;  and  the  sulphide  of  sodium  is  conyerted  by 
the  earbonate  of  lime  into  sulphide  of  calcium — ^which,  by  taking  up  free 
lime,  becomes  insoluble — and  carbonate  of  soda. 

3(C80,C0S)  +  2(NaO,SO*)  +  9C  =  CaO,2CaS  +  2(N«0,C0<)  +  lOCO. 

Part  of  the  carbonic  acid,  howeyer,  escapes  from  the  carbonate  of  lime, 
so  that  the  mass,  besides  carbonate  of  soda,  contains  a  yariable  but  always 
large  amount  of  caustic  soda.  The  addition  of  manganese — ^recommended 
by  some  for  the  purpose  of  forming  carbonic  acid  by  oxidizing  the  excess 
of  charcoal — ^may,  at  the  same  time,  reconvert  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphide 
of  calcium  into  sulphuric  acid.  To  obtain  the  pure  carbonate  horn,  this 
artificial  soda»  it  is  exhausted  by  water;  the  solution  boiled  down  in  leaden 
pans;  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  with  one  atom  of  water,  which  precipi* 
tates  in  the  form  of  flowers  of  soda  {Nairon-mehT^y  taken  out  of  the  liquid 
as  it  solidifies.  The  mother-liquor  contains  caustic  soda»  which,  by  differ- 
ent methods — e,  g,  eyaporating  and  heating  to  redness  with  saw-dust — is 
again  conyerted  into  carbonate. 

4.  Oihw  mod£$  of  preparing  carb<maUf^»(^  — a,  100 

parts  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  are  heated  to  redness  with  20  parts  of 
charcoal;  to  the  sulphide  of  sodium  thus  produced,  20  parts  of  iron  turn* 
ings  are  added;  then  6  parts  of  charcoal,  then  12*5  parts  of  iron,  and 
lastly  3  parts  of  charcoal;  and  the  mixture  of  sulphide  of  iron  and  caustic 
soda  thus  obtained,  is  exposed  to  the  air  to  absorb  carbonic  acid.  (Alban.)*.^ 
ft.  Sulphate  of  soda  is  conyerted  into  sulphide  of  sodium,  by  heating  it  to 
redness  with  ^  of  its  weight  of  charcoal  in  a  crucible;  the  sulphide  is  dis- 
solved in  watei^-converted,  by  boiling  with  oxide  of  copper,  into  sulphide 
of  copper  and  soda-ley;  the  solution  decanted  and  evaporated,  in  order  that 
any  undecomposed  sulphate  of  soda  may  crystallize  out;  and  the  remain- 
ing liquid  mixed  with  charcoal  powder  and  evaporated  to  dryness  :  the 
residue  is  then  heated  to  redness  and  exhausted  with  water,  and  the  solu- 
tion left  to  crystallise.  (Priickner,  Sekw,  67,  102  and  113.)— «.  Through 
an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  obtained  in  the  same  manner, 
carbonic  acid  is  passed  till  sulphuretted  hydrogen  ceases  to  be  evolved. 
(Gren.) — d.  The  sulphide  of  sodium  is  converted  into  acetate  of  soda  by 
means  of  pyroligneous  acid — then  evaporated  and  heated  to  redness.  (Marg- 
graf.) — e.  Sulphate  of  soda  dissolved  in  water  is  decomposed  by  acetate  of 
lime;  filtered;  evaporated  to  dryness;  and  raised  toared  heat.  (Lampadius.) 
— /.  Man  decomposes  sulphate  of  soda  with  carbonate  of  potash;  the  sul- 
phate of  potash  crystallizes  out  first,  and  afterwards  the  carbonate  of 
soda.  (Hagen.) — g.  An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  is  stirred 
up  in  the  cold  with  carbonate  of  baryta — ^then  filtered  and  evaporated. 
(Kolreuter.) 

5.  From  common  saU.^-^t.  One  part  (1  At.)  of  common-salt,  dissolved 
in  8  parts  of  water,  is  digested  with  4,  or  sometimes  with  7'4  parts 
(4  At.)  of  powdered  litharge;  a  bulky  white  mass  of  tetrachloride  of 
lead  is  formed,  and  the  liquid  is  found  to  contain  caustic  soda.  (Scheele, 
Chaptal.) — h.  When  a  moistened  mixture  of  common  salt  and  slaked 
lime  is  placed  in  a  cellar,  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  effloresces 
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out.  (Scheele.) — c.  When  carbonate  of  potash  is  dissolved  in  water  togellier 
with  common  salt,  and  the  solation  evaporated,  crystals  of  chloride  of 
potassinm  separate  from  it  first,  and  carbonate  of  soda  afterwards. 

IT  Bodo  linger,  in  an  elaborate  paper  {Ann.  Fharm.  66,  240;  67,  78) 
on  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda,  gives  the  following  minute  ana- 
lysis of  raw  soda  prepared  from  sulphate  of  soda,  lime,  and  charcoal:  the 
analyses  of  sonde  scUde,  8al  de  Varec  rafinS  by  Oirardin,  are  added  for 
the  sake  of  comparison. 

Bodo  Unger.  Girardin. 


NaO,  SO* 

1'99 

Sonde  Sal^. 
46*90 
23*19 

aS 20*41 

8*40 
110 

Ronen. 
23-91 
16-94 

52*15 

6*00 
1*00 

NaS... 

HaTTO. 
65*0 

NaCl 

NaOCO»   

NaOHO    

CaOCO*    

8CaS,CaO 

2*54 

23*57 

11-12 

12*90 

34-76         C 

2*0 
....  300 

FeS    

MgO,SiO«    ... 
Chareoal 

2*45 

4*74 

.....    1*59 

Sand  

Water 

2*02 

210 

3*0 

99-78  100*00  100*00  100*01^ 

Puri/cation  of  CarhoncUe  of  Soda. — By  repeated  re-crystallization. 
Gay-Lussac  (Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  55,  221;  Ausz,  Ann,  Fharm.  12,  15), 
washes  the  ordinary  commercial  crystals  with  cold  water;  dissolves  them 
in  hot  water;  and  cools  the  solution  rapidly  by  surronndinff  it  with  cold 
water,  stirring  it  all  the  time  with  a  spatula,  so  that  small  crystals  may 
be  formed:  these  he  collects  on  a  funnel;  and,  after  the  mother-liquor  has 
drained  off,  washes  them  with  cold  water  till  the  drainings  mixed  with 
excess  of  nitric  acid  no  longer  give  a  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver. 

Impurities  : — Sulphide  of  Sodium :  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
with  acids.  Hyposulphite  of  Soda :  Hydrochloric  acid  liberates  sulphur- 
ous acid  and  gradually  precipitates  sulphur. — Sulphate  of  Soda:  Precipi- 
tate with  chloride  of  barium  and  excess  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid. — Comr 
mon  Salt :  Precipitate  with  nitrate  of  oxide  of  silver  and  excess  of  nitric 
acid.  Ferro-eyanide  of  Sodium :  Blue  or  green  colour  on  the  addition 
of  a  ferroso>ferric  salt,  and  then  hydrochloric  acid  in  excess. — Salts  of 
Potash:  See  the  reactions  of  these  (III.,  15). — Carbonate  of  Lime:  This 
salt  dissolves  in  water  containing  carbonate  of  soda,  and  remains  mixed 
with  it  even  after  frequent  recrystallization.  The  solution  cooled  down 
to  0^  deposits  a  compound  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  carbonate  of  lime  in 
the  form  of  a  white  crystalline  powder,  but  still  retains  a  portion  of  lime, 
which  gives  a  cloud  with  oxalic  acid.  (Bauer,  Fo^g.  24,  367.) — Carbo- 
nate of  Magnesia  is  sometimes  mixed  with  it  in  the  same  manner.  (Buchner, 
Eepert.  57,  373.) 

For  the  quantitative  examination  of  soda,  vid.  Gay-Lnssac  &  Welter. 
{Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  13,  212;  also  iT.  Tr.  5,  1,  124;  also  Fresenins  &  Will, 
Ann.  Fharm.  47,  87.) 

Carbonate  of  soda  dehydrated  by  heat  is  white,  translucent,  of  specific 
gravity  2*4659  (Karsten);  fuses  at  a  moderate  red  heat  more  readily  than 
carbonate  of  potash;  has  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction;  but  is  even  less 
caustic  than  carbonate  of  potash. 
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CalciUAtion.  Benelitif.        Schafgotsch.  Ure. 

NaO  31-2    58-64    58-757     58-65    59-14 

C0«    22-0     41-36    41-243     41-35     40-86 

NaO, C0> 53-2    100-00    100000    10000    100-00 

Dalton.  Konran.  B^rard. 

NaO   59-6    59-86    6253 

C0« 40-4    40-05    37-47 


100-0    99-91    100-00 

It  is  decomposed^  like  carbonate  of  potash,  by  steam,  charcoal,  and 
silicinm. 

CanUnnatioM  wUh  Water. — ^The  anhydrous  salt  becomes  heated  by 
contact  with  water. 

a.  Carbonate  of  Soda  with  one  Atom  of  Water, — 1.  Crystallizes  on 
evaporating  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  between  25°  and  87°  (Haidin- 
ger),  or  from  the  hydrate  with  10  atoms  of  water  when  it  has  been  kept 
m  solution  for  some  time  in  its  own  water  of  cr3rstallization  (Haidinger), 
or  evaporated  between  75°  and  87°.  (Schindler.) — 2.  It  remains  as  an 
effloresced  mass  when  the  salt  t  is  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  temperature 
of  87*5°.  (Schindler.)  Obtained  by  the  first  method,  in  four-sided  tables. 
(Haidinger,  Fog^.  6,  87.)  It  does  not  melt  when  heated,  but  loses  its 
water  between  87°  and  100°,  and  forms  a  fine  powder.  At  a  temperature 
of  12-5°  in  dry  weather,  it  absorbs  from  the  air  enough  water  to  raise  the 
per  centage  to  46;  in  moist  air  it  absorbs  still  more,  but  not  sufficient 
to  constitute  8  atoms.  It  attracts  carbonic  acid  from  warm  air,  and  is 
thereby  partly  converted  into  sesquicarbonate.  (Schindler,  Mag,  Fharm. 
33,  14.)  ^ 

Calculatioii.  Schindleri  1.  2.  Haidinger,  1.. 

NaO,C02  53-2     ....     85-53     8551     85.55     8226 

HO 90     ....     14-47     14-49    1445    1774 

■■     ■  I  ■  ■  — • —  * 

NaO, CO»  +  Aq.    622    ....  100-00    100-00    100-00    100-00 

If  the  salt  obtained  by  the  first  method  be  dried  at  37*5°,  between 
bibulous  paper,  without  first  reducing  it  to  powder,  the  mother-liquor 
still  adheres  to  it;  and  as  Haidinger  did  not  remove  this,  he  found  too 
hirge  a  quantity  of  water.  (Schindler.) 

/3.  Wii/t  5  Atoms  of  Water.-^l.  The  salt  c,  exposed  to  the  air  at  12-5° 
is  converted  by  efflorescence  into  the  salt  0.  (Schindler.) — 2.  If  the  salt  • 
be  melted  and  the  soluble  part  poured  off,  the  salt  /3  crystallizes  out  at  a 
temperature  above  33°.  (Berzelins.) — 3.  Accidentally  obtained  at  the 
fiuxweiler  soda-works  in  transparent  rhombic  octohedrons,  which  efflo- 
resced slightly  in  the  air,  and  when  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated 
at  30°,  again  yielded  the  same  salt  (Persoz,  Fogg.  32,  303;  also  J,  pr. 
Chem.  3,  49.) 

Calculation.  Penox,  3. 

NaO,  CO*. 53-2    54*18    53-25 

5H0 450    45-82    46*75 

NaO,CO»  +  5Aq 982    10000    lOO'OO 

y.  WUh  6  Atoms  of  Water. — Crystallizes  from  a  solution  of  protosul- 
phide  of  sodium  exposed  to  the-  air,  and  frequently  also  from  a  mixed 
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aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  common  salt.  (Mitscherlich, 
Fogg.  8,  441.) 

y  With  8  Atoms  of  WcAer. — Ciystallizes  out  when  the  salt  t  cools  from 
a  state  of  fusion  or  from  a  hot  saturated  aqueous  solution,  apparently  at 
a  temperature  lower  than  the  crystallizing  point  of  «,  and  higher  than 
that  of  I.  It  belongs  to  the  right  prismatic  system;  rectangular  prisms 
terminated  by  four-sided  summits,  the  bees  of  which  are  inclined  to  the 
lateral  faces  at  angles  of  WSi^  and  125''.  Sp.  gr.  =  151.  Fuses  in  the 
fire  less  completely  than  c  (Thomson,  Ann,  Phil,  26,  443.) 

Calculation.  Thomson. 

NaO 31-2    24-92  25797 

C03  22-0     17-57  17-163 

8H0 72-0     57-51  56*920 

NftO,C08  +  8Aq 125-2     10000    99-880 

I.  With  10  /l  toww  of  Water ^ — The  ordinary  form  of  the  salt  as  it  crys- 
tallizes from  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  at  a  comparatiTely  low 
temperature.  Crystalline  system,  the  oblique  prismatic  {Fig,  114);  fre- 
quently also  with  the  i-surface;  easily  cleft  parallel  to  i;  v  :  t**  =  Te"*  12'; 
%  :u  OT  v}=:  108°  48';  »  ;  a  or  «*  =  129"  52';  i:t  =z  121^  20';  i4 
or  w^  ; «  =  128^  6';  u^  :  m  =  141°  54';  «  :  «*  =  79°  44^  »'  :  «a  = 
140°  8';  often  hemitropic  (Brooke,  Ann.  Phil.  22,  287;  vid.  also  Hai- 
dinger,  Pogg.  5,  369.) — Sp.  gr.  =  1423.  (Haidinger.)  When  gently 
heated  it  fuses — the  salt  »  crystallizing  out,  and  leaving  a  liquid  which 
contains  more  than  10  atoms  of  water  and  solidifies  again  at  33*5°.  It 
effloresces  quickly  in  the  air,  and  passes  at  38°  into  the  salt  «,  and  at  12*5^ 
into  the  salt  iS.  (Schindler.)  In  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, it  loses  9  atoms  of  water  and  is  converted  into  the  salt  «;  but  if 
subsequently  exposed  to  the  air  (saturated  with  moisture  probably)  for 
10  days,  it  re-absorbs  8|  atoms.  (Von  Bliicher.)  143*2  parts  (one  At.)  of 
the  salt  f,  exposed  from  2l8t  of  Oct.  to  the  4th  of  Dec.,  to  an  atmo- 
sphere, the  temperature  of  which  ranged  between  6°  and  12°,  and  the 
dew-point  from  2*8°  to  3*9°  below  that  temperature,  lost  on  the  first  day 
only  3*2  parts  of  water — probably  merely  hygroscopic — ^and  none  at  all 
afterwards.  On  the  contrary,  53*2  parts  (one  atom)  of  fused  carbonate  of 
soda  absorbs  under  similar  circumstances,  if  pounded  up  from  time  to 
time,  88-2  parts  (that  is  to  say,  nearly  the  whole  10  atoms)  of  water. 
On  the  other  hand,  carbonate  of  soda  effloresces  at  14*4°,  if  the  dew-point 
stands  at  8*9°.  (H.  Wattson,  Phil  Mag.  J.  12,  130.) 

Calculation.  Bergman.       Berthollet.  Darcet 

NaO 31-2    21-79  20     2025    20*35 

C03 220     15-36  16    12*15     1604 

lOHO 90-0     62-85  64     68-60     63*61 

NaO, CO*  +  lOAq.     143-2    ^ 10000    100    lOl-OO    lOO-OO 

Thomson.  Kirwan.         Klaproth.        B^rard.         V.Rose. 

NaO 20-60     21*58  22     23-33  24 

COS  14.16     1442  16     13*98  15 

lOHO   ....     65*24     64-00  62     62*69  61 


100*00     10000 100     10000    100 

C.  SohUion  of  MonoearhonaU  of  Soda. — One  part  ef  salt  i^  dissdves 
in  l'5a  puts  of  water  at  17°  (62*6°  F.)  (Thompson);  1  part  of  satt  •« 
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dissolves  in  2  parts  of  cold,  and  in  much  less  than  1  part  of  hot  water. 
The  solution  saturated  at  S""  (46-4°  F.)  has  a  specific  gravity  of  MOT. 
(Anthon.) 

Amount  ofAnhydr(yuB  Carbonate  of  Soda  in  a  given  ioltUion  at  15°  (59° F.) 
according  to  Tiinnermann.  (N,  Tr,  18,2,  23.) 


8p.gr. 

Percent. 

8p.gr. 

Percent. 

8p.gr. 

Perwttt. 

8p.gr. 

Percent. 

11816 

14*880 

1-1308 

11-160 

1-0847 

7-440 

10410 

3-720 

11748 

14-508 

1-1261 

10-788 

1-0802 

6-768 

1-0368 

3-348 

M698 

14136 

1-1214 

10-416 

1-0757 

6-396 

1-0327 

2-976 

1-1648 

13-764 

1-1167 

10044 

1-0713 

6-324 

1-0286 

2-504 

11598 

13-392 

1-1120 

9-672 

10669 

5-972 

1-0245 

2-232 

11549 

13-020 

1-1074 

9-300 

1-0625 

5-580 

1-0204 

1-850 

11500 

12-648 

1-1028 

8-928 

10578 

6-208 

1-0163 

1-488 

11452 

12-276 

1-0982 

8-556 

10537 

4-836 

1-0121 

1-116 

11404 

11-904 

1-0937 

8-184 

1-0494 

4-464 

1-0081 

0-744 

11356 

11-532 

10892 

7-812 

1-0452 

4-092 

10040 

0-372 

6.  Sesquicarbokate  op  Soda. — Found  native  at  Fessau  as  Trona, 
and  in  Mexico  as  Urao,  (Rivero  &  Boussingault,^7m.  Ohim.  Phys.  29, 110.) 
It  crystallizes  from  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  as  the  liquid 
cools  after  being  concentrated  by  boiling  (Phillips,  H.  Rose),  or  when  the 
solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo,  over  oil  of  vitriol.  (Dobereiner,  OUb,  72, 
215.)  From  a  hot  solution  containing  both  carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of 
soda,  the  two  salts  crystallize  out  by  themselves  on  cooling;  but  if  an  aqueous 
solution  of  bicarbonate  be  rapidly  boiled,  so  that  it  may  lose  onlv  a  part  of 
its  second  atom  of  carbonic  acid — or  if  the  crystallizea  salt  be  heated  to  a 
temperature  not  exceeding  200° — or  again,  if  equivalent  proportions  of 
carbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  are  melted  together  and  dried, — a  mass 
is  obtained,  which,  if  exposed  to  the  air  in  a  cellar  for  some  weeks, 
absorbs  water,  becomes  perfectly  crystalline,  and  contains  spaces  filled 
with  shining  crystals  of  sesquicarbonate  of  soda.  (R.  Hermann,  J.  pr. 
Chem,  26,  812.)  If  4  oz.  of  alcohol  be  poured  on  the  top  of  a  solution 
containing  100  grains  of  simple  carbonate  and  152  grains  of  crystallized 
bicarbonate  of  soda  in  4  ounces  of  w^ater,  fine  clear  acicular  crystals  are 
formed  after  several  days  at  the  surface  of  separation  of  the  two  liquids : 
these  crystals  consist  of  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  have  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion, and  do  not  effloresce  in  the  air  at  22-5.  At  the  bottom  of  the  solu- 
tion, large  crystals  of  the  simple  carbonate  are  formed,  together  with  a 
crust  of  bicarbonate  of  soda.  ( Winckler,  Repert,  48,  215.) 

The  crystalline  system  of  Trona  is  the  oblique  prismatic  {Fig,  93); 
uiv>  ^  4^r  30';  i  if  fbackwards)  =  103^  15';  i\uz=:  103°  45';  easily 
cleavable  parallel  to  t;  less  easily,  parallel  to  u  and/;  colourless,  trans- 
parent, or  pellucid;  sp.  gr.  =  21 12.  (Haidinger,  Pogg.  5,  367.)  Urao, 
is  translucent,  of  foliated  radiating  structure  and  conchoidal  fracture; 
alkaline  and  not  efflorescent  (Rivero.)  The  ordinary  crystals  arti- 
ficially prepared  are  small,  of  the  same  form  as  Trona,  and  perma- 
nent in  the  air.  (H.  Rose.)  The  salt  when  heated  to  redness,  or  when 
its  aqueous  solution  is  boiled  for  many  hours  (H.  Rose),  loses  half  its 
carbonic  acid.  It  dissolves  in  water  more  readily  than  the  bicarbonate, 
but  less  easily  than  the  simple  salt.  The  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol,  yields  a  mass  of  crystals  composed  of  the  simple 
carbonate   and    the   bicarbonate  together.   (H.  BosOi  Pogg.  34,  160.) 
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The  solution  is  not  rendered  turbid  by  1  part  of  sulphate  of  magnesia 
dissolved  in  10  parts  of  water.  (Schindler.) 

Klaproth.      Boossingault.       Phillips. 


Crygt 
2NaO  62-4     . 

illized. 
..     40-15 
..     42-47 
..     17-38 
>» 



Trona, 

370 

38-0 

22-5 

2-5 

Urao. 

41-221 

39-00/     • 

18-80     .. 

»» 

0-98     .. 

Artificial. 

3C0*  -     660     . 

3HO   270     . 

Sulphate  of  Soda    ....       ,, 
Impnritiefl  „ 

78*2 

21-8 

>» 

» 

2NaO,3CO«  +  3Aq.  1554     . 
NaO   

...  10000 

^incldei 

Artifleii 

4113 

43-31 

15-56 

100-0 

1/. 

10000     .. 

Hermann. 

Ariifieial. 
..    40-00 
..    43-06 
..     16-94 

1000 

CO* 



HO.    .. . 



10000 

..  100-00 

e.  Bicarbonate  of  Soda.  Found  in  alkaline  mineral  waters,  and 
sparingly  in  several  springs. 

Preparation.  The  same  as  for  bicarbonate  of  potash,  according  to 
methods  1,  2,  3,  and  4. 

1.  A  solution  is  employed  containing  1  part  of  simple  carbonate  of 
soda  in  2  parts  of  water. 

2.  Carbonate  of  soda  which  has  effloresced  in  warm  air  (at  37^ 
Schindler)  to  a  loose  powder  (containing  at  least  1  atom  of  water)  is 
exposed  to  a  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas.  Absorption  follows  with 
great  rapidity  and  great  rise  of  temperature,  sufficient  even  to  fuse 
the  mass.  (Kreuzburg,  Kattn.  Arch.  16,  223;  17,  253.)  The  effloresced 
salt  may  be  placed  in  sieves  covered  with  paper,  over  the  openings  by 
which  the  carbonic  acid  escapes  from  the  fermentingtubs  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  brandy:  the  salt  is  broken  up  daily,  and  becomes  saturated  in  8 
days.  (Miihlenbrook,  Repert.  64,  42,)  Berzelius  {Pogg,  16,  434)  spreads 
an  intimate  mixture  of  1  part  of  10-hydrated  and  3  parts  of  anhydrous 
carbonate  of  soda,  on  linen  stretched  over  iron  rings;  these  he  places  one 
above  another  in  a  cylinder  of  tinned  iron,  through  the  lower  opening  of 
which  the  carbonic  acid  enters,  whilst  a  bladder,  from  which  the  air  has 
been  expelled  by  pressure,  is  tied  over  the  top.  On  the  salt  thus  obtained, 
cold  water  is  poured,  and  the  whole  stirred  about;  by  this  means,  any 
simple  carbonate  which  may  still  be  mixed  with  it,  is  dissolved;  after  12 
hours,  the  salt  left  undissolved  is  drained  and  dried.  Mohr  {Ann. 
Pharm.  19, 15;  29,  268)  introduces  an  intimate  mixture  of  equal  parts  of 
10-hydrated  and  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda  into  a  long,  wide  tube  of 
glass,  and  passes  carbonic  acid  gas  through  the  mixture.  The  mass  becomes 
heated,  commencing  at  the  end  at  which  the  gas  flows  in;  and  the  heat 
gradually  increases  till  it  reaches  the  other  end;  hence  it  is  necessary  to 
cool  the  tube.  The  saturation  is  complete  in  two  hours,  and  the  salt  requires 
no  purification.  Or,  he  puts  the  mixture  into  a  vessel  of  equal  width  at  top 
and  bottom — so  that  the  mass,  when  it  becomes  dry  and  caked,  can  be 
easily  withdrawn^loses  it  air-tight  after  the  air  has  been  expelled  by  a 
rapid  current  of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  passes  the  gas  into  it  without 
intermission  from  his  gas-generating  vessel.  The  gas  is  at  first  somewhat 
slowly  absorbed;  bnt  as  the  mass  becomes  heated,  the  absorption  goes  on 
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with  great  rapidity.— The  crystals  of  the  10-hydrated  salt  may  also  be 
exposed  to  the  action  of  carbonic  acid;  they  then  become  coyered  with 
a  white  crust,  and  suffer  the  excess  of  water  of  crystallization  to  run  off. 
(Schaffer,  Br,  Arch.  25,  251.)  In  this  manner,  a  spongy,  friable  mass  is 
obtained,  which  still  retains  its  original  form,  but  must  be  pulverized  and 
repeatedly  washed  with  cold  water,  to  free  it  from  simple  carbonate  still 
adhering  to  it,  and  then  dried  at  a  moderate  heat.  (R.  Smith,  P.  Bonllay, 
«/.  Fharm.  16,  118  and  123.)  The  salt  must  be  rapidly  dried  after 
washing,  because  it  loses  carbonic  acid  if  long  exposed  to  the  air  in  a 
moist  condition;  or  it  may  be  dried  at  37^  and  once  more  exposed  to 
carbonic  acid.  (Schindler.) 

3.  From  3  to  4  parts  of  10-hydrated  carbonate  of  soda,  are  intimately 
mixed  with  1  part  of  commercial  carbonate  of  ammonia;  the  semi-fluid 
mass  thus,  obtained,  which  evolyes  ammonia,  is  allowed  to  stand  24 
hours,  and  then  exposed  to  the  sun  on  bibulous  paper  or  on  clean 
bricks.  The  last  trace  of  ammonia  escapes  with  the  water,  and  bicar- 
bonate of  soda  remains  as  a  chalky  mass.  (Schaffer.)  As  the  ammonia 
evolved  in  this  process  is  lost,  and  it  is  difficult  to  evolve  it  in  close 
vessels  on  account  of  the  large  proportion  of  water  present  (at  75^  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia  passes  off  undecomposed,  Schindler),  Schoy  (iV. 
Br.  Arch.  2,  137)  carefully  mixes  50  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  in 
fine  powder  with  15  parts  of  the  10-hydrated  carbonate  and  41  parts 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  heats  the  mixture  in  a  distilling  vessel 
immersed  in  a  water-bath.  The  first  -f^  of  the  ammonia  are  readily 
evolved,  the  following  y'y  with  greater  difficulty,  and  the  last  y'f  is 
expelled  by  exposing  the  mass  to  the  air.  According  to  Schindler,  a 
mixture  of  3  parts  of  monohydrated  carbonate  of  soda  and  2  parts  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia,  exposed  to  the  air  at  a  temperature  between  25^ 
and  30°,  jieida  pure  bicarbonate;  but  at  75°,  it  evolves  carbonate  of 
ammonia  and  leaves  simple  carbonate  of  soda.  The  salt,  however,  is 
not  obtained  perfectly  white,  on  account  of  organic  substances  contained 
in  the  carbonate  of  ammonia.  Hoff  {Repert.  25,  396)  heats  a  saturated 
solution  of  4  parts  of  10-hydrated  carbonate  of  soda,  to  which  1  part  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia  has  been  added,  in  a  basin,  till  all  smell  of  ammonia 
has  passed  off,  filters  hot,  and  leaves  the  solution  to  crystallize.  Eight  parts 
of  the  10-hydrated  salt,  dissolved  in  16  parts  of  water,  together  with  3 
parts  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  evaporated  in  a  water-bath  and  cooled, 
yield  4  parts  of  crystallized  bicarbonate.  (Winckler,  Mag.  Fharm.  19, 
1 5.)  When  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  mixed  with  even  an  excess 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  is  evaporated  in  the  air  at  temperatures  between 
25°  and  30°,  the  latter  rait  escapes  and  leaves  simple  carbonate  of  soda 
behind;  if  the  mixture  is  heated  in  a  retort,  simple  carbonate  of  ammonia 
passes  over  first,  and  afterwards  sesquicarbonate  sublimes.  (Schindler.) 

4.  Planiava  (Kagtn,  Arch.  9,  332)  introduces  a  solution  of  286*4  parts 
(2  atoms)  of  10-hydrated  carbonate  of  soda  dissolved  in  twice  the  quantity 
of  water,  into  a  oottle;  closes  the  bottle  tightly  with  a  stopper  through 
which  passes  a  tube-funnel  drawn  out  to  a  very  fine  point  at  the  end, 
and  dipping  an  inch  deep  into  the  solution;  pours  slowly  through  this  tube, 
49  parts  (one  At.)  of  oil  of  vitriol,  without  agitation;  and  after  it  has 
stood  quietly  several  days,  separates  the  liquid  from  the  crystals  that  are 
formed:  these  he  washes  with  cold  water  and  dries  between  bibulous  paper. 
The  bottle  may  be  two-thirds  filled  with  the  solution,  and  the  tube-funnel 
may  pass  to  the  bottom.  When  the  solution  prepared  at  a  higher  tempe- 
jrature  has  fallen  to  50^,  the  oil  of  vitriol  may  be  poured  into  the  tube. 
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The  finer  the  point,  and  the  more  slowly  the  oil  of  vitriol  runs  into  the 
solution,  the  more  beantifol  are  the  orystals.  The  least  shaking  is  disad- 
vantageous, as  carbonic  acid  is  thereby  evolved.  (Sohindler.)  The  salt 
may  also  be  obtained  by  using  acetic  acid:  in  this  case,  agitation  is 
necessary.  (Schindler,  Mag,  Phxrm.  33,  26.) 

The  salt  is  fully  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  when  it  no  longer 
reddens  turmeric,  or  gives  a  precipitate  with  a  very  dilute  solution  of 
corrosive  sublimate,  but  a  white  precipitate  with  a  concentrated  solution, 
becoming  red  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  purple;  with  the  least  admixture 
of  simple  carbonate  or  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  the  precipitate  is  reddish 
brown;  but  a  salt  not  saturated  precipitates  corrosive  sublimate  white,  if 
prepared  by  the  third  process  and  not  quite  free  from  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  (Schindler.) 

Bicarbonate  of  soda  is  known  only  in  combination  with  water;  it  crys- 
tallizes in  oblique  four-sided  tables,  which  have  a  slight  alkaline  taste,  no 
action  on  turmeric  or  litmus,  turn  logwood  and  reddened  litmus  blue,  and 
syrup  of  violets  green.  (V.  Rose.) 

Calculation.  Stromeyer.     R.  Smith.  Berzel.   Schindler. 

NaO 31-2    ....    37-05  ....    3706    ....    37-821  «Q.ofi  oq.^i 

2C0«    44-0     ....     52-26  ....     5220     ....     5200r"  ^^  ^^  ""    ^^  ^^ 

HO  90    ....     10-69  ....     10-74    ....     10-18  ....  10-74  ....     10-69 

NaOTzCO' "+~Aq.~84-2 ~...'lOOOO    ....  10000    ....  lOO'OO  ....  100-00~^100-00 


.  84-2    .. 

NaO  

C0»    

HO 

.  10000    ... 

V.  Ro«. 

37     ... 

49    ... 

14     .... 

100-00    ....  100-00  ....  101 

BcrtboUet.          B^rard. 

....     31-75     29-85 

....     44-40     49-95 

....     23-85    20-20 

100    .... 

....  100-00    10000 

At  a  red  heat,  the  orystals  lose  their  water  and  one-half  of  their 
carbonic  acid.  The  loss  amounts  to  36'S  per  cent  (H.  Rose.)  They 
remain  unaltered  in  dry  air,  but  in  moist  air  they  gradually  become 
turbid,  then  opaque  and  alkaline.  In  the  state  of  powder,  the  salt 
is  decomposed  more  rapidly;  and  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  year,  is 
converted  into  sesquicarbonate.  When  covered  with  a  little  water,  it 
gives  up  carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  even  under  0^,  but  more  rapidly  in 
proportion  as  the  temperature  is  higher,  till  it  becomes  changed  into  the 
simple  carbonate,  and  as  such  is  dissolved  by  the  water.  But  a  solution 
of  the  salt  in  14  parts  of  water  remains  unchanged  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  (Schindler.)  An  aqueous  solution  placed  in  a  vacuum  over  oil  of 
vitriol  evolves  carbonic  acid  without  intermission,  though  with  less 
rapidity  than  a  solution  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  and  loses  13*94  per  cent.^ 
or  about  \  of  the  whole  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it.  If  the 
solution  is  evaporated  in  a  jar  containing  air,  over  oil  of  vitriol  and 
hydrate  of  potash,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water  and  again  evapo- 
rated, carbonate  of  soda  is  left  behind  nearly  in  a  state  of  purity.  By  the 
continued  boiling  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  salt,  20-46  parts  of  the  52*2 
per  cent,  of  carbonic  acta  are  evolved;  and  if  the  ebullition  be  further 
prolonged,  nothing  bnt  simple  carbonate  remains.  (H.  ViOf»,Pogg,  34, 158.) 
A  solution  heated  for  a  long  while  to  75^,  loses  barely  \  of  its  carbonic 
acid.  (R.  Phillips.)  This  salt  dissolves,  according  to  V.  Rose  {Scker.  An, 
6, 52),  in  13  parU  of  cold  water;  according  to  Berthollet  {N.  GM,  3,  52), 
in  8  parts. 
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Sodium  Ain>  Boron. 

BoBATB  OF  Soda.— a.  Two-thirdb  Borate. — One  atom  of  borax 
heated  to  redness  with  exoess  of  carbonate  of  aoda  expels  2  atoma  of 
carbonic  acid.  (Arfvedson.) 

b.  MoNOBORATB. — On  boiling  a  mixed  aqueons  solution  of  boiax  and 
carbonate  of  soda,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved.  A  mixture  of  190  8  parts 
(one  At.)  of  crystallized  borax,  and  53*2  parts  (one  At.)  of  dry  carbonate 
of  soda  is  heated  to  the  melting  point  of  silver.  At  first,  the  mass  swells 
up  considerably ;  when  this  has  ceased,  it  is  to  be  pressed  together  and 
again  strongly  heated;  but  even  then  it  does  not  melt.  The  mass  when 
cold,  tastes  caustic  and  alkaline,  and  dissolves  easily  in  water  with  disen- 
gagement of  heat. 

Gomhinaiions  with  Water, 

a.  With  6  Atoms  of  Water. — When  the  8-hydrated  salt  fused  in  its  own 
water  of  crystallization  is  cooled  to  0°,  the  salt  »  solidifies  in  confused 
crystals,  with  separation  of  a  small  quantity  of  mother-liquor. 

fi.  With  8  Atoms  of  Water, — A  solution  of  the  dry  salt  in  hot  water  (if 
too  small  a  quantity  of  water  is  used,  the  crystallization  is  rendered 
more  difficult),  yields  on  slowly  cooling  in  a  covered  vessel,  large,  oblique 
rhombic  prisms.  Angles  of  the  lateral  edges,  about  130**  and  170°;  those 
contained  between  the  oblique  terminal  face  and  the  lateral  edges  are  of 
about  the  same  magnitude.  The  crystals  melt  at  57^  in  their  own  water 
of  crystallization;  and  from  the  fused  mass  slowly  cooled  to  0®,  crystals 
of  the  salt  at  separate.  When  the  salt  /3  is  exposed  to  a  higher  tempera- 
ture, it  boils,  and  then  solidifies,  swelling  up  more  strongly  than  borax,  to 
a  very  friable,  frothy  mass,  which  rapidly  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air.  The  crystals  also  become  turbid  in  the  air,  and  are  gradually  converted 
into  a  mixture  of  borax  and  carbonate  of  soda.  The  same  change  takes 
place  in  the  solution :  but  on  boiling  the  latter,  the  carbonic  acid  is  again 
gradually  expelled.  (Berzelius,  Pogg,  34,  566.) 

Calculation.  Calculation.  Berzelius. 

NftO 31-2    47*27  NaO,BO"....     66    ....    65     55-15 

B03 34-8    52-73  6HO 54    ....    45     .......    44-85 


NaO,BO*     660    100-00  a 120    ....  100    10000 

Calculation.  BeneliuB. 

NaO,BO» 66    ....    47-83    47*99 

8H0  72    ....     5217    52-01 


/S 138     ....  100-00    100-00 

0.  BiBORATE.— J5oraa:,  Borax  Veneta,  Plvnvai  Chryso€oUa.^FovLni 
in  combination  with  10  cq.  of  water,  as  Tinkal  or  Crude  Boraac,  in  Asia. 
In  Europe,  this  substance  is  purified  from  the  earthy  impurities  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  fatty  or  saponaceous  matter  adhering  to  it, 
by  solution  in  water,  filtration,  and  slow  crystallization.  Borax  is  now 
aUo  prepared  by  mixing  the  boracic  acid  obtained  from  Tuscany  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  the  proportion  of  10  parts  of  acid  to  12  parts 
of  the  crystallized  carbonate  dissolved  in  hot  water.  Ordinary  commer- 
cial borax  may  be  purified  by  repeated  crystallization;  by  fusion  it  is 
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obUined  in  the  anhydrous  state,  as  a  clear  brittle  glass  (Glcus  of  Borax) 
which  melts  at  a  red  heat.  Vitrefied  borax  in  the  fused  state  dissolves 
many  metallic  oxides^  and  is  therefore  useful  in  experiments  with  the 
blow-pipe,  in  soldering,  in  the  manufacture  of  glass,  and  as  a  flux  in 
smelting  operations.  Borax  has  an  astringent  and  somewhat  alkaline 
taste,  and  a  weak  alkaline  reaction  on  vegetable  colours.  Vitrefied  borax 
becomes  opaque  in  the  air  by  absorbing  a  small  quantity  of  water. 
Mixed  with  charcoal-powder,  and  exposed  to  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe, 
it  boils,  gives  off  a  white  smoke,  and  is  converted  into  a  black  substance 
which  becomes  white  in  the  air.  (Clarke.) 

Calculation.  BendiuB.  ArfVedson.  Soabdran. 

Exp.  1.     £zp.S. 

NaO 31-2     ....     30-95     30827     308      31-4     31-416 

2B0»    69-6    ....    69-05     69*173    69*2      68'6    68"584 

NaO,2BO»    100-8     ....  10000     100000    1000    lOO'O    lOO'OOO 

With  Water  it  forms:  a.  Bihorate  of  Soda  vfiih  5  Atoms  of  Water, — 
Octohedral  Borax,  First  obtained  by  Huron,  and  afterwards  by  Payen. — 
Borax  is  dissolved  in  water  at  100®,  till  the  solution  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  1*246,  or  30°  Bm.  and  then  allowed  to  cool  slowly.  At  79°,  the  octo- 
hedroDS  begin  to  form,  and  continue  to  crystallize  out  till  the  temperature 
falls  to  56%  when  ordinary  borax  begins  to  appear.  (Payen.)  A  solution 
of  specific  gravity  1*17  yields,  on  cooling,  nothing  but  ordinary  borax. 
(Payen.)  If  the  solution  be  boiled  for  some  hours,  it  appears  to  yield 
more  octohedral  borax  on  cooling,  even  when  cooled  below  b(S^°,  (Buron, 
Soubeiran  &  Pellerin,  J.  Pharm,  14,  170.)  Forms  regular  octohedrons, 
of  specific  gravity  1*815;  harder  than  ordinary  borax,  with  a  brilliant 
conchoidal  fracture  ]  not  splitting  in  pieces  from  change  of  temperature. 
They  become  opaque  in  moist  air  from  absorption  of  water. 

Calculation.  Payen. 

NaO,2BO" 100*8    ....    69*14    69*36 

5HO    45*0    ....     30-86    30*64 

Octohedral  Borax    145*8     ....  10000    100*00 

/3.  With  10  AUyms  of  Water* — Ordinary  Borax,  Crystallizes  from  a 
less  saturated  solution  below  56°.  Vitrefied  borax  appears  to  be  com- 
pletely converted  into  the  10-hydrated  salt  by  exposure  to  the  air  for  seve- 
ral months  in  the  state  of  powder.  (Bliicher.)  Large,  transparent,  oblique, 
rectangular  prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  {Fig.  1 03, 
104),  105  j  i  :^=106°7'i  i  :w  =  90°;  t**  :w=91*»50';  u  :<=134^ 
5';  tt:i»=135°  55'.  (Hauy.)  Sp.  gr.  =  l*74  TKirwan,  Payen),  = 
1  '757.  ^Wattson.)  It  flies  to  pieces  when  suddenly  heated.  Exposed 
to  the  air  it  effloresces  on  the  surface  only,  and  becomes  opaque.  When 
heated  it  loses  water  and  swells  up  to  a  spongy  mass  {Calcined  Borax, 
borax  usta),  which  runs  together  at  a  red  heat  into  glass  of  borax. 
Dissolves  in  12  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts  of  boiling  water. 

Calcalation.  Berzelios.        Kirwan.       Bergman. 

NaO 31*2     16*35  16*31     17     17 

2B0» 69*6     36*48  36*59     34     39 

lOHO   900     4717  4710     49 44 

Ordinary  Borax     190*8    lOO'OO    10000    100     «  100 
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NaO 

2B0»   .... 
lOHO .... 

L.  Gmelin. 

17-8    .... 

35-6    .... 

46-6    

Thomson. 
...    39-3) 

...    13-5;  

...    47-2    

Payen. 
..    53-05 
.    46-95 

1000    .... 

...  100-0    

.  100-00 

IT.  d.  QuADROBORATE. — ^A  solutiou  of  Ordinary  borax  is  boiled  with 
sal-ammoniao,  in  the  proportion  of  2  equivalents  of  borax  to  one  of  sal- 
ammoniac;  ammonia  is  evolved  if  the  solution  is  kept  moderately  dilute. 
As  soon  as  the  gas  ceases  to  escape^  the  liquid  is  filtered  and  very  slowly- 
evaporated,  when  two  crystalline  crusts  separate,  one  &lling  to  the 
bottom,  the  other  floating  on  the  surface,  although  they  possess  the 
same  appearance  and  chemical  properties.  They  are  either  milk-white 
or  transparent,  and  have  a  vitreous  lustre.  When  heated  they  lose  water 
and  swell  up,  but  not  so  strongly  as  borax.  They  dissolve  in  5  or  6 
parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  A  solution  of  this  kind  gives  a 
granular  precipitate  of  boracio  acid,  even  with  dilute  acids.  It  precipi- 
tates solutions  of  all  the  salts  which  are  thrown  down  by  borax,  out  uie 
precipitates  freanently  differ  in  colour  and  solubility  from  those  obtained 
with  Dorax.  Like  the  latter,  however,  they  lose  boracic  acid  when  washed 
with  water.     The  solution  is  neutral  to  test  paper. 

Calculation.  BoUey. 

NaO    31-2    11-92  11-50 

4B03  139-2     53-46  5388 

lOHO 90-0     34-61  34*61 

260-4    99-99     99-99 

(P.  BoUey,  Ann.  Pharm.  68,  122,  1848.)  IT. 

e.  Sexbobate. — The  aqueous  solution  of  borax  mixed  with  boracic 
acid  till  it  no  longer  reddens  turmeric,  yields  by  evaporation  and 
cooliuff,  tabular  crystals,  which  have  a  cooling  taste,  like  nitre,  and  are 
neutral  to  vegetable  colours.  When  heated,  they  swell  up,  evolving  a 
small  quantity  of  boracio  acid,  and  afterwards  melt  to  a  clear  glass. 
These  crystals  contain,  according  to  Tiinnermann,  {Kcutn.  Arch.  20,  8), 
30  per  cent,  of  water.  If  2  atoms  of  sulphuric  acid  are  added  to  an 
aqueous  solution  of  3  atoms  of  borax,  the  mixture  does  not  redden  litmus, 
(because  sexborate  of  soda  is  formed); 

3(NaO,2B03)  +  2S0»  =  NaO,  6B0»  +  2(NaO,SO»); 

but,  on  the  addition  of  one  atom  more  of  sulphuric  acid,  the  liquid  slightly 
reddens  the  litmus,  because  the  boracic  acid  is  completely  liberated; 
and  if  one  drop  more  be  added,  the  litmus  acquires  a  bright  red  colour 
from  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Laurent,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  67,  218; 
vid.  I.,  152.) 


Sodium  and  Phobphobus. 

A.  Phosphide  op  Sodium. — Behaves,  according  to  Gay-Lussac  & 
Th^nard,  like  phosphide  of  potassium.  Lead-coloured;  bums  when 
heated  in  the  air,  and  is  converted  into  phosphate  of  soda.  (H.  Dav^.) 
According  to  Oay-Lussac  b  Th^nard;  the  compound  obtained  by  heating 
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sodiom  to  redness  in  contact  with  glacial  phosphoric  acid^  has  the  same 
properties  as  that  which  is  formed  when  potassium  is  used. 

B.  Htpophospbitb  of  Soda. — Hypophosphite  of  lime  is  decomposed 
by  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  alcoholic  solution  left  to  evaporate  in  vacuo. 
Crystallizes  in  tables  which  appear  to  be  rectangulaor,  and  have  a  pearly 
lustre.  At  a  red  heat  it  evolves  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphu- 
retted  hydrogen  gas.  Very  deli<|uescent^  but  somewhat  less  so  than  the 
potash-salt,  (H.  Rose.)  It  also  dissolves  yery  readily  in  absolute  alcohol 
(Dulong.) 

C.  Phosphite  of  Soda. — Rhombohedrons  inclining  to  the  cubical 
form;  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Dulong.) — ^An  aqueous  solution 
of  carbonate  of  soda  neutralized  by  pure  phosphorous  acid  and  evaporated 
in  vacuo  to  a  syrupy  consistence^  yields  crystals  which  evolve  hydrogen 
gas  on  being  heated.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  9,  28.) — Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin 
obtained  ^ith  Pelletier's  phosphorous  acid  and  soda,  inclined  fournsided 
prisms^  square  laminso  and  feathery  crystals,  having  a  cool  pleasant  taste^ 
and  containing  23' 7  per  cent  ofsoda^  16*3  of  phosphorous  (f)acid^  and  60 
per  cent,  of  water^ — efflorescent,  giving  out  a  yellow  flame  in  the  fire, 
and  dissolving  in  2  parts  of  cold,  and  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  hot 
water. 

D.  Ordinary  Phosphate  of  Soda. — One  atom  of  phosphoric  acid 
mixed  with  solution  of  soda  in  excess,  or  fused  with  an  excess  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda,  takes  up  3  atoms  of  soda  and  forms  the  salt  a ;  from  a  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  or  acetate  of  soda,  it  takes  up  but  2  atoms  of  soda,  and 
with  one  atom  of  water  forms  the  salt  b ;  heated  with  common  salt,  it 
unites  with  only  one  atom  of  soda,  and  with  2  atoms  of  basic  water  forms  the 
salt  e,  (Graham.) 

a.  Triphosphate. — Described  by  Thomson  (Ann»  Phil.  26,  381 ;  also 
Pogg,  6,  80)  as  phosphocarbonate  of  soda.  One  atom  of  diphosphate  (6.) 
heated  to  redness  with  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  expels  one  atom  of 
carbonic  acid,  and  thus  combines  with  one  atom  more  of  soda.  (Mitscher- 
lich.)  This  salt  is  also  formed  when  dipyrophosphate  of  soda  is  heated  to 
redness  with  caustic  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda,  or  when  the  mixed  solutions 
are  simply  evaporated  to  dryness;  but  by  mere  boiling  with  solution  of 
soda,  even  for  many  hours,  the  pyrophosphate  is  not  altered.  (Graham.) 
When  the  crystallized  salt  is  heated  to  redness,  a  mass  is  obtained  which 
does  not  fuse  by  increase  of  temperature, — ^but  if  heated  in  glass  yessels, 
corrodes  them  like  caustic  soda.  (Graham.) 

Crystallised, — To  a  concentrated  solution  of  ordinary  diphosphate  of 
soda,  at  least  half  as  mnch  soda  as  it  contains  is  added  in  solution,  the 
liquid  evaporated  till  a  film  appears,  and  left  to  cool.  The  salt  crystal- 
lizes out,  and  the  mother-liquor  retains  nothing  but  the  excess  of  soda. 
The  crystals  freed  from  the  liquid  are  rapidly  dissolved  in  twice  the  quan- 
tity of  hot  water,  the  liquid  filtered,  and  then  left  to  crystallize.  (Graham.) 
Thin  six-sided  prisms  perpendicularly  truncated,  with  two  more  obtuse 
and  two  less  obtuse  summits.  Permanent  in  dry  air.  (Graham.)  Taste, 
cooling  and  alkaline.  (Thomson.)  They  melt  at  76*7°.  Heated  to  red- 
ness in  a  platinum  retort  (to  keep  off  carbonic  acid),  they  lose  55*19 
per  cent,  of  water,  but  still  retain  nearly  one  per  cent.,  which  may  be 
nearly  all  expelled,  if  the  mass  be  powdered  and  again  heated  to  redness; 
completely  and  readily,  however,  by  heatbg  to  redness  with  oxide  of 
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lead,  or  monophosphate  of  soda;  the  total  loss  of  water  then  amonnts  to 
hetween  65*99  and  56-05  per  cent.  IT.  Gerhardt  {J,  de  Fharm.  12,  57) 
finds  that  this  last  atom  is  reabsorbed^  with  disengagement  of  heat,  when  the 
anhydrous  compound  is  treated  with  water;  hence  he  assumes  the  formula 
of  the  salt  to  be  3NaO,  HO,  PO*  +  Aq.  IT.  The  salt,  when  exposed  to  the 
air  in  the  state  of  aqueous  solution,  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted 
into  diphosphate,  and  ultimately  into  carbonate;  other  equally  feeble  acids 
also  withdraw  the  third  atom  of  soda.  It  expels  ammonia  from  nitrate  of 
ammonia.  With  nitrate  of  silver  it  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  of  tri- 
phosphate of  silver,  the  supernatant  liquid  becoming  neutral.  One  part 
of  the  ciystals  dissolves  in  5*1  parts  of  water  at  15*5^  (Graham.) 

Anhvdroiu. 

3NaO  93-6    56-73 

cPO» 71-4    43-27 


3NaO,cPO» 165-0    100-00 

Cryatallized.  Graham. 

3NaO 93-6    24-57  24-70 

cPO»  71-4     18-74  18-60 

24HO 216-0    56-69  5603 

3NaO, cPO»  +  24Aq 381-0    10000    99'33 

h.  Dtphosphate. — Phosphate  of  Soda  (simply]),  NeuiraL  Phosphate  of 
Soda,  Sal  Mirahile  Perlatum,  Pearl  Salt. — Found  in  several  animal  fluids, 
especially  in  urine.  It  may  be  prepared  by  adding  carbouate  of  soda  to  the 
aqueous  phosphoric  acid  obtained  from  bone-ash  (IL,  129) — the  liquid  being 
kept  at  a  boiling  temperature,  and  the  carbonate  of  soda  added  as  long  as 
effervescence  continues ;  filtering  to  separate  phosphate  of  lime  and  maff* 
nesia;  boiling  the  liquid  down,  and  leaving  it  to  crystallize.  To  puri^ 
the  salt  completely  from  lime  and  magnesia,  the  solution  mixed  with  car- 
bonate of  soda  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  redissolved,  filtered,  and  then 
left  to  crystallize  as  before.  (Berzelius.)  Any  arsenious  or  arsenic  acid 
possibly  mixed  with  the  phosphoric  acid,  is  completely  thrown  down  with 
the  lime.  (Anthon,  Eepert.  59,  338.) — This  salt  is  known  only  in  combi- 
nation with  water. 

a.  With  (me  Atom  of  Basic  Water, — The  salt  0  or  y  is  heated  to  300^ 
(Clark),  or  placed  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  for  some  days.  (BlUchcr.) — 
White  mass,  having  a  slightly  saline  but  not  unpleasant  flavour,  and 
changing  the  colour  of  violets  to  green.  At  a  red  heat  it  fuses,  and  is 
convert^  into  dipyrophosphate  of  6oda>  with  loss  of  6'26  per  cent,  of 
water.  (Clark,  Schw.  57,  428.) 

Calculation.  Clark, 

2NaO 62-4     43-7 

HO 9-0    6-3    6-26 

cPO*  71-4    60-0 

2NaO,  HO,  cPO» 142-8     1000 

$,  With  one  Atom  of  Basic  Water  a7idl4  Atoms  of  Water  of  Crystattiza- 
tion. — Formed  by  evaporating  the  aqueous  solution  at  33^,  and  leaving  it 
to  ciystallize.  The  crystals  have  the  same  form  as  those  of  arseniate  of 
soda  with  15  atoms  of  water.  They  do  not  effloresce  in  the  air;  but  at 
about  300°  they  lose  47*63  per  cent,  of  water,  and  at  a  red  heat,  3*47  per 


they  106< 
(Clark, 


cent.  more.  (Clark,  Ed,  J.  of  8c.  14,  311 ;  also  Schw.  57,  444.) 
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CalculatioD. 
62*4     23-211 

Clark. 

cPO»  

.^ 71»4     26*56)  

...     48-90 

HO 

14H0 

9-0    3-35     

126-0    46-88     .... 

....      3-47 
....    47-63 

2NaO,HO,cPO«  +  14Aq.    268-8     10000    10000 

y.  With  one  A  torn  of  Basic  Water  and  24  A  toms  of  Water  ofCrystaUiza- 
tiori. — The  phosphate  of  soda  of  the  Phannacopeiajs. — An  aqueous  solution 
of  the  salt  is  evaporated  and  left  to  crystallize  in  the  cold.  Transparent 
oblique  rhombic  prisms.  Crystalline  system,  the  oblique  prismatic.  {Fig, 
96,  97,  98,  99,  100,  and  others.)  i  :  i  =  121°  30';  i  :  a  =  148°  30' ;  i  :  a 
=  142°  9';  i  :/(backwards)  =  129°  12';  i  :  A  (backwards)  =  112°  5'; 
u:v}  =  e7''  50';  w:«  =  123°  55f ;  u^  i  m  =  146°  5';  w  :  A=  140°  58'. 
(Mitscherlich.)  »  :  <  =  121°  14^;  t :/  (backwards)  =  129°  12';  i  :  A 
(backwards)  =  112°  27';  w  :  w'  =  67°  30';  w  :  <  =  123°  45';  n^  :  w  = 
146°  15'.  (Brooke,  Ann.  Phil.  22,  286.) — The  crystals  effloresce  rapidly 
in  the  air.  According  to  Clark,  they  effloresce  at  a  temperature  between 
11°  and  17°,  and  are  converted  into  the  salt  /S.  According  to  Gay-Lussac, 
they  lose  in  very  dry  air  31  -7  per  cent,  of  water — that  is  to  say — a  little 
more  than  half  the  whole  quantity.  In  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  they  lose 
in  4  days  59*84  per  cent.  (24  At.);  and  if  exposed  in  this  state  to  the 
air  during  the  month  of  August,  they  reabsorb  34-61  per  cent.  (14  At.) 
{BlucherT) — The  crystals  fuse  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  at  about  300°  lose 
6003  per  cent,  of  water;  at  a  red  heat,  they  give  up  2-49  per  cent,  more, 
and  are  converted  into  dipyrophosphate  of  soda.  (Clark.)  The  salt  when 
heated  to  fusion,  continues  fluid  for  a  long  time  after  cooling;  then  becomes 
syrupy,  and  at  last  solidifies  to  a  radiated  mass,  having  a  silky  lustre. 
(Marx.) 


Ordinary  phosphate  of 
soda. 

Th^. 
naid. 

zelius. 

Clark. 

Gra- 

ham. 

Mala- 
guti. 

Long- 
champ. 

2NaO 

cPO« 

HO    

24HO    . 

...     62-4 
...     71-4 
...       90 
...  216-0 

17-39 
19-90 
2-51) 
60-20/ 

17 
15 

66 

17-67) 
20'33J 

6200 

37-48 

2-49) 
6003/ 

37-1 
62-9 

16-71 
18-80 

64  25 

18-78 

b.y 

...  358-8 

10000 

98 

100-00 

100-00 

100-0 

99-76 

This  salt,  according  to  Clark  and  Graham,  is  2NaO,  HO,c  PC  +  24  Aq.; 
according  to  Malaguti  (Compt  rend.  15,  229;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  27,  51), 
it  is  2NaO;  HO,  cPO'^  +  26  Aq.  Clark  comminuted  his  crystals,  and  freed 
them  between  bibulous  paper  from  any  adhering  mother-bquor  previously 
to  analysing  them.  (  Vid.  Longchamp,  Compt.  rend.  1 5,  65 ;  also  J.  pr, 
Chem.  27,  46.) 

^.  In  soltUion.  The  salt  y  dissolves  in  4  parts  of  cold  and  2  parts  of 
hot  water.  The  solution  has  the  power  of  absorbing  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  carbonic  acid  gas,  after  which  it  effervesces  with  the  stronger  acids, 
and  slightly  reddens  litmus  paper,  but  much  less  so  than  carbonic  acid 
water.  (Pagenstecher,  Repert.  72,  318.)  The  solution  boiled  for  three 
weeks  in  glass  vessels,  attacks  them  a  little,  and  on  evaporation  yields 
scales  having  a  silky  lustre  and  the  composition  of  the  salty;  by  recrys- 
tallization  the  ordinary  crystals  of  this  salt  are  obtained.  (Graham,  Pogg. 
32, 54.) — The  solution  precipitates  triphosphate  of  silver  from  the  nitrate, 
setting  free  one-third  of  the  nitric  acid.  (Clark.) 
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c.  Simple  or  Monophosphate. — Generally  designated  as  ^ci(2  PAos- 
phate  of  Soda, — 1.  Phosphoric  acid  is  added  to  the  solution  of  b,  till  the 
mixture  no  longer  precipitates  chloride  of  barium;  it  is  then  evaporated  to 
a  small  bulk,  and  left  to  crystallize  by  itself  for  some  days.  (Mitscherlich.) 
If  enough  phosphoric  acid  be  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  soda,  to  ren- 
der the  fluid  neither  acid  nor  alkaline,  the  diphosphate,  which  has  an  alka- 
line reaction,  will  crystallize  out  first,  and  the  acid  phosphate  afterwards. 
If  soda  be  mixed  with  phosphoric  acid  in  excess,  all  the  excess  beyond  one 
atom  may  be  separated  by  alcohol,  while  the  acid  salt  will  remain  in  solu- 
tion at  the  bottom,  and  after  some  time  will  assume  a  solid  crystalline 
form.  (Berzelius.)  H.  2.  When  alcohol  is  added  to  a  solution  of  ordinary 
phosphate  of  soda  in  nitric  acid,  acid  phosphate  of  soda  separates  in  the 
crystalline  form,  and  nitrate  of  soda  remains  in  solution.  (A.  Schwarzen- 
berg.)  IT. 

Crystallizes  always  in  combination  with  the  same  quantity  of  water, 
in  two  forms,  not  reducible  one  to  the  other,  on  account  of  their  peculiar 
angular  reUtions,  but  both  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  (I.) 
Ordinary  form.  The  primary  form  is  a  right  rhombic  prism  :  {Fig.  61, 
62,  63  and  other  forms.)  «» :  it  =  93*»  54';  p:u  =  90'';  p:a=  125*>  25^^; 
p  :  y  =  134°  18';  &c.  Ac— (2.)  Second  form,  which  is  also  that  of  the 
crystals  of  diarseniate  of  soda.  Primary  form,  an  octohedron  with  rectan- 
gular base  :  Fig.  54  (never  appearing  by  itself),  64  and  others.  u:v}  =  78® 
aC;  i:i=  126®  53';  t :  w  =  161"  34';  a  :  «  =  128°  18';  i:u=  106° 
26',  &c.  (Mitscherlich.)  By  rapid  evaporation,  scaly  crystals  are  obtained. 
It  reddens  litmus.  Of  the  4  atoms  of  water  belonging  to  the  crystals,  2 
atoms  which  constitute  the  water  of  crystallization  go  off  at  100°,  and  the 
2  atoms  of  basic  water  are  retained.  Of  the  two  latter,  one  atom  escapes 
between  190^  and  204*  (374°  and  399°  2'  F.)  leaving  monopyrophosphate 
of  soda;  and  the  last  atom  is  almost  entirely  given  up  between  204*^  and 
244""  (399°  2'  and  471°  2'  F.),  when  metaphosphate  of  soda  (a)  remains;  this 
is  converted,  just  below  a  rod  heat,  into  the  metaphosphate  b,  and  at  a  red 
heat  into  the  metaphosphate  c.  By  heating  the  crystals  rapidly  to  204°, 
they  become  semi-fused  and  boil  up,  lose  3  atoms  of  water,  and  are  con- 
verted into  monopyrophosphate  of  soda.  (Graham.)  The  salt  dissolves 
very  easily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol. — In  solution  it  precipitates  the 
nitrate  of  silver  yellow,  as  a  tri-acid  salt;  imperfectly,  however,  unless  the 
nitric  acid  set  free  is  neutralized  with  ammonia,  (Graham.) 

Dried  at  100''.  Graham. 

NftO 31-2    25-871  «..- 

cPO» 71-4    59-20/      ^*^ 

2HO 180     14-93        15-3 

NaO,2HO,cPO»....  120-6    100-00        ~.      100-0 

MitflcherUch, 
CiystaUiEed.  Gnham. 

NaO 31-2     22-51)  ,-.-« 

cPO« 71-4    51-52f      ^^^^ 

4HO 360    25-97        26-24 

NaO,  2H0,  cPO«  +  2Aq.    138-6    10000        10000 

E.  Pyrophosphate  op  Soda, — a.  Dipyrophosphate.  Obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state  by  heating  to  redness  the  common  diphosphate  of  soda, 
J),b.  It  fuses  at  a  red  heat  to  a  transparent  glass,  which  crystallizes  on 
cooling  to  a  white,  opaque,  angular  mass.  Dissolved  in  water,  it  exhibits 
an  fdkaline  reaction.  (Clark.)    Heated  to  bright  redness  with  twice  its 
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leaves  pure  metapbosphate  of  soda.  The  salt  thus  obtained  fuses  to  a 
beautiful  transparent  glass,  which  deliquesces  in  the  air.  A  solution  of 
pyrophosphate  of  soda,  when  boiled  with  sal-ammoniac,  disengages 
ammonia.  (Jamieson,  Ann.  Pharm,  59,  350,  1846.) — 3.  By  exposing 
microcosmic  salt  to  a  regular  and  slowly  increasing  heat,  dissolving  the 
residue  in  water,  and.evaporating  to  the  crystallizing  point.  The  best 
crystals  are  obtained  by  exposing  the  liquid  in  a  flat  vessel  to  the  air  at 
a  temperature  of  30°.  (II.,  133.)  The  salt  crystallizes  in  oblique  rhombic 
prisms,  a  :  6  =  120*»;  a  :  c  =  73°  30^;  6  :  «  =  84''  30'.  The  crystals  con- 
tain 4  atoms  of  water.  The  salt  dissolves  in  4'5  parts  of  cold  water;  has  a 
purely  saline,  cooling  taste;  and  remains  for  a  long  time  undecomposed  in  a 
cold  aqueous  solution.  After  boiling  for  some  time,  the  liquid  acquires  an 
acid  reaction.  Insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol;  dissolves  with  very  great 
difficulty  even  in  dilute  alcohol.  (Fleitmann  &  Henneberg,  Ann.  Pharm. 
65,  304.) 

Fleitmann  & 
CalcoJation.  Maddrell.  Henneberg. 

NaO 31-2    30-10        30-117 

aPO»    71-4     69-90        69-883        70-18 

NaO,aPO»....  102-6     100-00        100-000 

Fleitmann  &  Henneberg  have  likewise  prepared  the  compounds 
CNaO,  4P0*  and  6NaO, 'P0»,  by  fusing  together  a  mixture  of 
?(6NaO,3PO*)  +  (6NaO,«PO*)  that  is  2NaO,PO»+NaO,PO»;  or  a 
mixture  of  (6NaO,  2F0*)  +  (6NaO,  6P0*)— or,  according  to  the  ordinary 
view,  3NaO,  PO*  +  3  (NaO,  P0«)— which  corresponds  to  187-27  parts  of 
metaphosphate  of  soda  and  100  parts  of  tribasic  phosphate  (D,a).  The 
second  compound  is  obtained  in  a  similar  manner  bv  fusing  2(6Na(),  6P0') 
with  (6NaO,  3P0')  or  307*5  parts  of  metaphosphate  of  soda  with  100 
parts  of  pyrophosphate.  (Vid.  II.  134.)  From  the  solutions  of  these  new 
salts,  the  corresponding  compounds  of  the  earths  may  be  prepared,  and 
likewise  the  compound  (4NaO,  2H0, 4P0^)  by  dissolving  the  anhydrous 
salt  in  acetic  acid,  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  It  must  be  observed, 
however,  that  the  existence  of  these  new  salts  is  not  satisfactorily  esta- 
blished; and  MM.  Laurent  &  Gerhardt  are  inclined  to  regard  them  as 
nothing  more  than  pyrophosphates  of  soda  intermediate  between  the 
neutral  and  acid  salts  already  known,  inasmuch  as  in  the  analyses  of 
Fleitmann  &  Henneberg  the  water  was  merely  determined  by  loss,  and 
the  absence  of  soda  in  the  precipitates  was  not  proved.  (Vid.  Comptea 
rend,  des  Travaux  de  Chim.  1,  12,  1849.)  ^ 


Sodium  and  Sulphur. 

A.  MoNosuLPHiDE  OF  SoDTUM. — Sodium  and  sulphur  unite  when 
heated  together,  giving  rise  to  vivid  inflammation  (H.  Davy,  Gay-Lus- 
sac  &  Th(§nard);  also  at  ordinary  temperatures  (Winkelblech). — 1.  By 
heating  to  redness  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  charcoal,  a  flesh- 
coloured  mass  is  obtained,  which  volatilizes  at  a  red  heat,  burns  gradually 
if  heated  in  the  air,  producing  sulphate  of  soda,  and  dissolves  in  water 
with  disengagement  of  heat.  (Berthier.)  According  to  Gay-Lussac,  -^^-^ 
of  the  soda  remains  undecomposed  in  this  process,  even  at  a  strong  red 
heat,  so  that  the  reduced  sodium  is  combined  with  somewhat  more  than 
I  atom  of  sulphur. — 2.   Dry  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  passed  over 
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hydrate  of  soda  in  coarse  powder  is  freely  absorbed,  with  formation  of  a 
flesh-coloured  mass,  and  production  of  a  de^ee  of  heat  above  100°,  so 
that  the  water  formed,  and  partly  also  that  belonging  to  the  hydrate,  is 
carried  off  in  steam.  (Kircher,  Ann.  Pharm.  31,  339.)  f  Hydrate  of 
soda  and  sulphur,  when  fused  together,  yield  monosulphide  of  sodium  and 
hyposulphite  of  soda,  as  in  the  case  of  potash;  but  the  temperature 
required  for  the  soda-compound  is  275°,  a  little  aboTe  which  it  suffers 
decomposition.  (Fordos  &  Gelis.)  f  In  a  state  of  fusion,  sulphide  of 
sodium  attacks  glass  and  acquires  a  yellow  colour.  (Berzelins.) 

By  dissolving  monosulphide  of  sodium  in  water,  or  by  half-saturating  a 
solution  of  soda  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  (III.,  31),  a  colourless  solution 
of  monosulphide  of  sodium  or  hydromlphaUofsoda  is  obtained,  which,  when 
evaporated  and  cooled  out  of  contact  of  air,  yields  colourless  crystals,  the 
form  of  which  is  an  elongated  rectangular  prism  with  fournsided  summits 
(Vanquelin,  Berzelins);  octohedrons  (Vauquelin,  Kircher).  L'Hermina 
(J.  Polytechn.  It,  337)  obtained  oblique  rhombic  prisms  {Fig.  85)  with- 
out the  »  and/sur&ces;  i  :  the  edge  between  u^  and  u  =  104°;  u^ :  u  = 
110;  u}  :t  =z  125°.  This  compound  tastes  somewhat  hepatic  at  first, 
then  caustic,  alkaline,  very  bitter;  it  reddens  litmus.  (Berzelins.)  The 
crystals,  when  fused  in  a  retort,  give  off  water  and  are  converted  into 
dry  monosulphide  of  sodium.  They  become  moist  in  the  air,  without 
however  deliquescing,  and  change  into  sulphate  of  soda.  (Berzelins.) 
An  aqueous  solution  exposed  to  the  air  yields  equal  proportions  of  hypo- 
sulphite and  6-hydrated  carbonate  of  soda.  (Mitscherlich,  Fogg.  8,  441.) 
This  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  less  so  in  alcohol,  which  partly  pre- 
cipitates it  from  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution.  (Berzelins,  Fogg.  6,  437.) 


Na 

S   

9H0. 


Octohedrons. 
232     ....     19-30    . 
160    ....     13-31     . 
810    ....     67-39    . 

Kircher. 
...     19-30 
...     13-85 
...     67-10 

Or: 

NaO  

HS 

8HO 

31-2     . 

170    . 

720    . 

..     25-96 
..     14-14 
..     59-90 

120-2     ....  10000     . 

...  100-25 

NaO,HS  +  8A^ 

[.      120-2     . 

..  10000 

NaS,  9Aq. 

B.  Sulphide  of  Hydrogen  and  Sodium. — When  sodium  is  heated  in 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  it  takes  fire  and  absorbs  all  the  sulphur  of  a 
quantity  of  the  gas  equal  in  volume  to  the  hydrogen  which  the  sodium 
would  have  evolved  from  water;  besides  this,  it  absorbs  ^  of  the  same 
volume  of  undecomposed  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  compound  evolves 
with  hydrated  acids  4  ^  much  sulphuretted  hydrogen  as  the  sodium 
made  use  of  would  have  produced  of  hydrogen  gas.  (Gay-Lussac  &  The- 
nard.)  The  compound  should  therefore  consist  of  3  atoms  of  sodium,  4 
of  sulphur,  and  one  of  hydrogen;  but  it  more  probably  contains  one  atom 
of  sodium,  2  atoms  of  sulphur,  and  one  atom  of  hydrogen. 

When  solution  of  soda  is  saturated  with  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  a 
colourless  liquid  is  obtained,  which  may  be  considered  as  solution  of  sul- 
phide of  hydrogen  and  sodium,  or  as  bihydrosulphate  of  soda.  It  yields 
colourless,  deliquescent  cryst&ls,  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Berzelins.)  Ac- 
cording to  6u6ranger  (J.  C him.  Med.  15,  49),  it  yields  no  crystals.  By 
boiling,  it  loses  one  half  of  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  on  cooling, 
hydrated  monosulphide  of  sodium  crystallizes  out. 

Sodium  is  also  capable  of  uniting  with  more  than  one  atom  of  sulphur, 
probably  indeed,  like  potassium,  with  a^  many  as  five.  By  heating  dry 
carbonate  of  soda  with  an  equal  quantity  of  sulphur,  soda-liver  of  svdphur 
is  obtained,  which,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Vauquelin  {Ann, 
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Chim,  Phy$.  6,  32),  may  be  considered  as  a  mixture  of  enlphate  of  soda 
with  tetrasulphide  of  sodiam.  The  mass  treated  with  nearly  absolute 
alcohol,  dissolves,  leaving  the  snlphate  of  soda  behind,  and  yields  some- 
times a  crop  of  opaaue,  yellow  needles  united  in  tufts,  and  sometimes 
yellow  transparent  cuoes.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the  polysulphide  of 
sodium  is  yellow,  has  the  same  properties  as  that  of  the  polysulphide  of 
potassium,  and  may  be  assumed  to  contain  hydrosulphite  of  soda  (NaS^+ 
HO=NaO,HS«. 

C.  Hyposulphite  op  8oda. — 1.  A  boiling  solution  of  soda  is  satu- 
rated with  sulphur,  and  then  added  to  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of 
sulphite  of  soda,  till  the  mixture  acquires  a  decided  yellow  colour. 
The  liquid  is  filtered,  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  cooled,  and  the 
crystals  obtained  are  purified  from  adhering  sulphide  of  sodium  by  recrys- 
tallization.  (A.  Lenz,  Ann.  Fharm.  40,  94.) — 2.  Sulphurous  acid  gas  is 
passed  through  a  solution  of  soda  which  has  been  saturated  with  sulphur 
at  a  boiling  heat,  till  a  filtered  portion  appears  of  a  faint  yellow,  but  not 
altogether  colourless, — because,  if  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  sodium 
is  left  in  the  solution,  that  substance  oxidizes  first  in  the  air.  and  so 
prevents  the  decomposing  action  of  the  atmosphere  on  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda.  The  filtrate  is  rapidly  evaporated  to  a  syrupy  consistence — 
filtered  again,  if  necessary — one  measure  of  the  liquid  well  shaken  with 
half  a  measure  of  alcohol — and  the  whole  set  aside  at  rest.  Below  the 
yellow  alcoholic  stratum  containing  sulphide  of  sodium,  the  hyposulphite 
of  soda  crystallizes  out  from  its  solution  in  water,  in  large  colourless  crys- 
tals. (Capaun,  J,  pr.  Chem,  21, 310.) — 3.  Two  parts  of  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  soda  are  heated  to  redness  with  one  part  of  charcoal;  and  the  mass, 
which  contains  sulphide  of  sodium,  left  to  cool,  and  then  boiled  with  water 
and  one  part  of  sulphur;  the  filtrate,  when  snfficiently  concentrated,  is 
exposed  to  the  air  in  a  basin,  and  the  crystals  formed  are  purified 
from  adhering  sulphur  by  re-crystallization.  This  process  takes  a  long 
time. — 4.  An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphite  of  soda  is  saturated  with 
sulphur  in  a  close  vessel,  then  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing 
point.  The  liquid  rapidly  deposits  sulphur  and  yields  principally  sul- 
phate of  soda.  (Capaun.)  —IT  5.  One  pound  of  pure  crystallized  carbo- 
nate of  soda  is  dried  as  perfectly  as  possible,  and  intimately  mixed  with 
5  ounces  of  pure  sulphur — the  mixture  gradually  heated  in  a  glass  or 
porcelain  basin  to  the  melting  point  of  the  sulphur,  and  kept  at  that  tem- 
perature for  some  time,  stirring  constantly,  in  order  to  bnng  every  part 
in  contact  with  the  air.  The  sulphide  of  sodium  formed  at  first,  absorbs 
oxygen  from  the  air,  and  is  converted,  with  feeble  incandescence,  into 
hyposulphite  of  soda.  The  mass  when  cold  is  dissolved  in  water,  boiled 
with  sulphur  for  some  time,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing 
point.  Very  fine  and  pure  crystals  are  obtained  in  this  manner.  If  the 
heat  employed  is  too  strong,  part  of  the  sulphur  is  burned  off  and  carbo- 
nate of  soda  remains  undecomposed  ;  in  this  case  a  second  crystallization 
is  necessary.     (Walchner,  Ann,  Pharm,  46,  235.)  % 

Hyposulphite  of  soda  crystallizes,  according  to  Mitscherlich  {Pogg* 
12,  1 40),  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution,  nncombined  with  water  of  crystal- 
lization; from  a  less  concentrated  solution  it  crystallizes,  as  it  cools,  in 
large,  clear,  oblique  prisms  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system,  nearly 
resembling  Fig,  87;  but  between  the  two  u-faces  there  are  two  g-faces  in 
addition;  t  :  the  axis  =  76°  2';  i  :  «  =  165°  5^;  t  :  <  =  90%-  «  ;  «  = 
104°  55'-,  ti"  :t=:  124«  15';  u  :  z  =z  164°  Stf;  z  :  z  =:  142'*  24'.  (Prevos- 
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itkje,  i\r.  Ann.  Chim,  PhyB.  3,  853;  C<mipt.  rend.  13,  873.)  The  t-eurfaoe 
stands  obliquely  on  the  acute  lateral  edges,  which  are  truncated.  (Ram- 
melsberg.)  Inodorous,  tastes  cooling,  afterwards  bitter,  slightly  alkaline 
and  sulphurous.  (Yauquelin,  Scher.  Anno  8,  170.^  It  has  no  alkaline 
reaction;  remains  unaltered  in  the  air.  (Chaussier,  Scher.  J.  8,  470.) 
The  crystallized  salt  fuses  when  heated,  and  remains  fluid  a  long  time 
after  cooling;  if  the  heat  be  carefully  applied,  the  salt  loses,  without 
decomposition,  85-97  per  cent,  of  water  (Rammelsberg);  at  a  higher  tem- 
perature sulphur  is  evolved,  and  a  brownish  mixture  left,  consisting 
of  sulphide  of  sodium  and  sulphate  of  soda.  (Vauquelin,  Rammelsberg, 
Pogg.  56,  298.)  Heated  in  the  open  air,  it  burns  with  a  blue  flame. 
(Chaussier.)  It  dissolves  readily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  In  close 
vessels,  the  aqueous  solution  deposits  sulphur  till  nothing  but  sulphite 
of  soda  remains  in  the  liquid;  exposed  to  the  air,  it  deposits  sulphur, 
and  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  soda.   (Cassaun.) 


NaO    

S^O*    

5H0   

Crystallized. 

31-2     25-12 

48-0     38-65 

450     36-23 

Rammelsberg. 
24-96 

35-97 

NaO,  S«0»  +  6Aq. 

124-2     100-00 

An  aqueous  solution  of  2  atoms  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  dissolves  one 
atom  of  iodine  without  becoming  coloured,  and  still  remains  neutral; 
it  then  contains  one  atom  of  iodide  of  sodium  and  one  atom  of  a  com- 
pound consisting  of  one  atom  of  soda  with  a  new  acid  of  sulphur  (histU- 
pkuretted  hypostdphuric  acid  (or  tetrathionic  acid),  which  contains  5  atoms 
of  oxygen  to  4  atoms  of  sulphur. 

2(NaO,S«0«)  +  I  =  Nal  +  NaO,S*0». 

On  boiling  the  solution,  the  salt  is  resolved  into  free  sulphur,  sulphur- 
ous acid  which  escapes,  and  sulphate  of  soda  which  remains  dissolved. 
(Fordos  and  G^lis,  Compt.  rend.  15,  920.) 

T  D.  Pentathionatb  OF  Soda.  (Ft(i.  Peutathionioacid.) — NaO,S*0*. 
An  unstable  compound  known  only  in  solution. 

E.  Tetrathionatb  of  Soda. — NaO,S*0*.  {See  above,)  Kessler 
{Pogg,  74,  249)  prepares  this  salt  by  dropping  a  neutral  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  copper  into  a  solution  of  hyposulphite  of  soda  till  a  precipitate 
appears,  and  then  mixing  with  alcohol.  The  salt  fuses  in  its  own  water 
of  crystallization,  with  separation  of  sulphur  and  evolution  of  sulphurous 
acid. 

F.  Trithionatb  op  Soda. — NaO,  S*0*.  Prepared  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  corresponding  potash-compound.  IT 

G.  Sulphite  of  Soda. — a.  MonontlphUe, — Obtained  in  the  same 
manner  as  sulphite  of  potash.  Known  only  in  combination  with  water. 
Transparent,  colourless,  flattened,  four  and  six-sided  prisms,  with  dihedral 
summits;  having  a  fresh  taste,  afterwards  sulphurous,  and  turning  reddened 
litmus-paper  blue.  It  contains  in  100  parts,  according  to  Fourcroy  and 
Vauquelin,  18'8  parts  of  soda,  31*2  parts  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  50  parts 
of  water  (=8  atoms).  Changes  gradually  in  the  air  into  sulphate  of 
soda.     Puses  when  heated,  gives  off  water  and  sulphur,  and  is  converted 

H  2 


100  SODIUM. 

into  snlphate  of  soda  with  excess  of  base.  Dissolves  in  4  parts  of  cold 
water,  with  reduction  of  temperature,  and  in  less  than  an  equal  quantity 
of  boiling  water.  (Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chim.  24,  264;  also 
Crell.  Anm  1800,  2,  405.)  Muspratt  obtained  this  salt  combined  with 
10  equivalents  of  water,  corresponding  to  the  carbonate.  It  is  most 
soluble  in  water  at  aS"*  (91-4®  F.),  and  less  soluble  at  higher  temperatures. 
(Mitscherlich.) 

b.  Bisulphite. — An  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  saturated 
with  sulphurous  acid  gas.  Crystallizabie ;  does  not  redden  litmus.  (Gay- 
Lussac  &  Welter.)  IT  Obtained  in  a  similar  manner  by  Muspratt,  in 
opaque  crystals.  Precipitated  in  a  granular  form  by  alcohol  from  a 
solution  of  soda  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid.  Less  soluble  in  water 
than  bicarbonate  of  soda;  hiis  an  acid  reaction  and  unpleasant  sulphurous 
taste ;  evolves  sulphurous  acid  in  the  air ;  decrepitates  when  heated,  and 
is  resolved  into  sulphate  of  soda  and  free  sulphur. 

Calculation.  Muspratt.  Calculation.  Muspratt 

NaO...     .31-2     ....     20-41  ....     2046  NaO...  312     ....     2996  ....     2904 

S0»  ....     320     ....     20-90  ....     20-47  2SO»  64-0     ....     61-42  ....     60-20 

lOHO      900    ....     58-69  ....     5907  HO....  90     ....       8*62  ....    10-76 

a. 153-2     ....  100-00     ....  100-00        b 104-2     ....  10000     ....  100-00  t 

H.  Hyposulphate  op  Soda. — An  aqueous  solution  of  hyposulphate 
of  baryta  is  precipitated  at  a  boiling  heat  by  carbonate  of  soda,  then 
filtered  and  evaporated.  Large  transparent  prisms  belonging  to  the  right 
prismatic  system  (Fig,  77),  but  without  the  t  and  n-faces;  i  :*a  = 
152°  54';  iit—  121°  6';  a  :a  =  125°  18';  a  :  w  =  130«  9';  w  :  w  == 
90®  38';  u  :m  =135''  12'.  The  crystals  have  a  bitter  and  peculiar  taste, 
are  permanent  in  the  air,  decrepitate  slightly  when  heated,  and  on 
being  heated  to  redness,  leave  58*24  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  soda.  They 
dissolve  in  2*1  parts  of  water  at  16"",  and  in  1*1  part  at  a  boiling  heat; 
the  solution  is  not  decomposed  by  boiling.  Insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Heeren, 
Pogg.  7,  76.) 

Crystallised^  according  to  Heeren. 

NaO 31*2     25*74 

S«0* 72-0     59-41 

2HO 18-0    14-85 

'    ,  NaO,S20»  +  2Aq 121*2     100-00 

I.  Sulphate  of  Soda. — a.  Monosulpqatb. — Glauber's  Salts,  Sal 
mirabile  Glauheri, — Found  in  the  anhydrous  state,  effloresced  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  as  TAenardite;  in  the  state  of 
solution  in  sea-water,  in  salt  springs,  and  many  other  mineral  waters. «-* 
1 .  Obtained  from  certain  mineral  waters  by  evaporation  and  subsequent 
cooling. — 2.  Many  salt  springs,  and  frequently  also  the  mother-liquor 
obtained  from  common  salt,  yield  crystals  of  Glauber's  salt  at  freezing 
temperatures.  This  may  either  be  present  naturally,  or  it  may  be  formed 
from  common  salt  and  sulphate  of  magnesia  contained  in  the  liquid, — 
these  salts  decomposing  each  other  in  the  cold  (at  a  temperature  of  +  10^ 
according  to  Balard,  J.  Pharm.  et  Chim.  6,  406)  by  double  affinity  (I.,  131); 
the  mother  liquor  obtained  from  sea-water  behaves  in  this  way.  The 
solid  residue  of  the  salt-pans  also,  freed  from  common  salt  by  cold  water, 
frequently  vields  Glauber's  salt  when  boiled. — 3.  By  heating  common 
salt  with  sulphuric  aoid,  whereby  hydrochloric  acid  is  also  obtained  at  the 
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same  time. — 4.  From  the  residue  obtained  in  the  preparation  of  chlorine 
by  common  salt,  sulphuric  acid,  and  peroxide  of  manganese.  Part  of  the 
residue  is  heated  to  redness  with  charcoal;  the  resulting  sulphide  of  sodium 
dissolved  out  by  water;  and  the  manganese  precipitated  by  it  from  the 
aqueous  solution  of  the  remaining  portion. — 5.  A  solution  of  common  salt 
and  of  ferrous  or  ferric  sulphate  is  exposed  to  a  freezing  temperature,  at 
which  temperature  sulphate  of  soda  crystallizes  out;  or  the  mixture  is 
heated  to  redness,  by  which  means  the  chloride  of  iron  partly  volatilizes, 
and  the  rest  is  resolved  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into  chlorine  and  sesqui* 
oxide. — 6.  A  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  sal-ammoniac  (II.,  478) 
and  ma^esia  alba,  and  in  the  amalgamation  of  silver  ore. — "7,  May  be 
obtained  from  many  glass  slags  {Glasgalle),  if  native  or  artificial  soda  has 
been  used  in  the  preparation  of  the  glass. — 8.  By  exhausting  with  water 
the  ashes  of  Tamarix  gcUlica. 

The  salt  is  obtained  as  an  anhydrous  mass,  by  leaving  the  10-hydra- 
ted  salt  to  effloresce  or  by  heating  it  to  redness;  or  according  to  Faraday 
{N.  Quart,  J.  ofSc,  3,  223),  in  anhydrous  crystals,  by  evaporating  an 
aqueous  solution  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  100^;  according  to 
Mitscherlich,  even  at  40^.  The  anhydrous  salt  forms  in  crystals  be- 
longing to  the  right  prismatic  system;  rhombic  octohedrons  {Fig,  59), 
partly  still  retaining  the  t-surface  (from  t  to  the  vertex),  a  :  a"  = 
135^  41';  a  :  fl*  =  123'  43';  a'  :  a"  =  104*>  18';  v}  i  u—  129=  21'; 
a*  :  e  =  134°  19';  w  :  <  =  125''  19 J';  readily  cleaving  parallel  to  t  and  a. 
(Mitscherlich,  Pogg,  12,  138;  25,  301.)  The  Thenardite  of  Aranjuez 
has  the  same  form;  u^  :  u  nearly  =  125°  (Casaseca  &  Cordier,  Ann, 
Chim.  Fhya.  32,  308.)  Thomson  (Ann,  Phil,  28,  40 H  obtained  rhombic 
octohedrons  in  which  a  \  a}  =•  75®  and  a  :  a"  =  1 40  .  The  crystals  are 
transparent.  The  fused  salt  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  transparent,  crystal* 
line,  foliated  mass.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  crystals  =:  273  (Cordier), 
2-645  (Thomson);  that  of  the  solid  fused  salt  =  2*6313  (Karsten).  The 
crystals,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  become  opaque  on  the  surface  by  ab- 
sorbing water.  At  a  strong  red  heat,  the  salt  melts  to  a  thin  liquid.  Its 
taste  is  bitter  and  saline,  and  in  the  hydrated  state  cooling  at  the  same 
time.  According  to  Morveau,  it  has  an  alkaline  reaction  on  logwood, 
but  not  on  turmeric.  By  ignition  with  charcoal,  it  is  changed  into 
monosulphide  of  sodium.  Milk  of  lime  converts  it  in  solution, 
though  but  imperfectly,  into  gypsum  and  soda.  (Scheele,  Opiisc,  2, 170; 
Gren,  Crell.  Auswakl  d,  n,  tntdeck,  8,  111.)  With  chloride  of  potassium 
or  nitrate  of  potash  it  yields  sulphate  of  potash.  (Karsten.)  Hydrochlo* 
ric  acid  gas  has  no  effect  on  the  anhydrous  salt;  solution  of  hydrochlorio 
acid  converts  it  into  chloride  of  sodium  and  bisulphate  of  soda. 
(Kane.) 


NaO 

31'2    ... 

....    43-82    .... 
56-18     ... 

....     43-72     .. 
....     56-28     .. 

43-86     ... 

5614     ... 

....     44 

SO» 

40-0     ... 

....     56 

NaO,  80» 

71-2    ... 

NaO 

SO*  

100-00     ... 

Wenzd. 

44-3     ... 

55*7     ... 

....  10000     .. 

Dalton. 
....     45-2    .... 
....     54-8     .... 

10000     ... 

B^nrd. 
....     47-22 
....     52-78 

....  100 

1000    ... 

....  1000     .... 

....  100-00 

102  SODIUM. 

Combinations  with  Water: 

a.  With  8  Atoms  of  Water, — Crystallizes  from  the  fused  lO-hydrated 
salt  at  a  temperature  of  12^  (53*6^  F.)  (Ziz);  also  from  a  solution  of 
this  gait  in  half  its  weight  of  water  at  7^  f44-6®  P.),  and  above  that 
temperature,  if  the  fluid  remains  undisturbed  in  a  covered  vessel.  (Zis, 
Faraday,  vid.  I.,  10.)  Double  four-sided  pyramids,  or  elongated  four- 
sided  tables,  with  acuminated  edges  (Ziz);  four-sided  prisms,  with  dihedral 
summits  (Faraday);  transparent;  much  harder  than  the  10-hydrated 
salt.  (Faraday,  Quart.  J.  of  Sc,  19,  152;  also  Pogg.  6,  82.)  As  the 
10-hydrated  salt  crystallizes  out  on  agitation,  contact  of  air,  &c.,  from  the 
remaining  liquid,  the  crystals  of  the  8-hydrated  salt  become  white  and 
opaque:  and  even  when  the  liquid  above  them  is  mixed  with  warm  water, 
the  whole  poured  off,  and  an  attempt  made  to  loosen  the  crystals  with 
a  rod,  the  opacity  spreads  from  the  point  of  contact,  and  radiates 
through  the  whole  crystalline  mass^  which  becomes  heated  and  quite  dry 
throughout,  probably  from  formation  of  the  10-hydrated  salt.  (Ziz,  Schto. 
15,  166.) 

8-hydrated  salt.  Faraday.  Ziz. 

NaO,SO> 71-2     49-72     50     45  to  50 

8H0 720     50-28     50     55  „  50 

NaO, SOS  +  8Aq 1432     10000     100     100  „  100 

fi.  With  10  Atoms  of  Water. — The  ordinary  crystals  of  Glauber's 
salt  are  produced  at  a  lower  temperature,  and  from  a  more  dilute 
solution  than  the  above.  Crystalline  system,  the  oblique  prismatic 
(Fig.  119);  i:t  =  107°  44';  i  :  «  =  113"  18';  t  :  t*  or  m^  =  101°  20'; 
i  :/backwards  =  130°  45';  u  :  v}  =  80°  24';  u  :  t  =z  130°  12';  «  :  v 
=  162°  38';  «  :  m  =r  139°  48'.)  Brooke,  Ann.  Phil.  23,  21.)  Also 
(Prevostaye,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  78,  354.)  The  crystals  are  very  large, 
transparent,  and  of  specific  gravity  =  1'35.  (Thomson.)  They  effloresce 
in  the  air,  losing  all  their  water.  (Gay-Lussac.)  They  effloresce  completely 
in  an  atmosphere  at  14*5^,  when  the  dew-point  stands  at  9'5^,  but  no 
longer  when  the  dew-point  is  above  10°  (H.  Wattson),  they  also  lose  the 
whole  of  their  water  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  and  re-absorb  none  from 
the  air.  (Von  BlUcher.)  The  perfectly  effloresced  salt  swells  in  very 
moist  air  to  three  times  its  bulk,  and  then  becomes  a  crystalline  mass  of 
ordinary  Glauber's  salt,  with  a  slight  excess  of  water.  (Graham,  N.  Quart, 
J.  ofSc.  6,557.)  In  air  completely  saturated  with  moisture,  the  effloresced 
salt  deliquesces  perfectly  in  80  days.  (R.  Brandes,  Schw.  51, 430.)  When 
the  crystals  are  gently  heated,  the  greater  part  fuse,  withdrawing  the 
water  from  that  portion  which  separates  in  the  anhydrous  state,  and 
forming  a  solution,  which,  according  to  Faraday,  appears  to  contain, 
at  82-2°,  18  atoms  of  water  to  1  atom  of  the  dry  salt.  According 
to  Brandes  and  Fimhaber,  the  fusion  begins  at  31°,  and  is  as  far  as 
possible  complete  at  37 •5''.  The  salt  hereby  separated  in  the  solid 
form  contains  less  water  in  proportion  as  the  temperature  is  higher;  that 
which  separates  at  37*5°  contains  43;  that  between  50""  and  62°  contains  35; 
that  at  75°  contains  20*7,  and  that  J  00"  contains  14*5  per  cent,  of  water. 
Cold  alcohol  does  not  withdraw  any  water  from  the  powdered  crystals, 
but  2  parts  of  alcohol  acting  on  1  part  of  the  crystals  at  37*5°  (99*5°  F.) 
leave  a  salt  which  contains  only  32*5  per  cent,  of  water.  (Brandes  & 
Fimhaber.) 
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lO-hydnted  salt.  Beipnan.  Kirwan.        Berzeliiu. 

NaO 31-2     19*35     15     18*48    19-24 

SO» 400     24*82     27     23*52     24*76 

lOHO 900     55*83     58     58  GO     56*00 

NaOySC  +  lOAq.      161*2    100*00     100    100*00    100*00 

Bnmdes  & 
WenzeL        Buchok.      Fimhaber. 

NaO   19*5     20    19*1 

SO» 24*3     23     24*4 

lOHO 55*2     57     56*5 


99*0     100    1000 

7.  Aqueous  solution, — One  part  of  the  lO-hjdrated  salt  requires  for 
solution  8*22  parts  of  water  at  O'';  208  parts  at  18°;  1  part  at  25^;  0*37 
parts  at  32°;  0*31  parts  (the  smallest  quantity)  at  33°;  and  0*38  parts  at 
50*4°.  (Gay-Lussac.)  At  33°,  15*5  atoms  of  water  take  up  one  atom  of  the 
anhydrous  salt.  One  part  of  the  crystals  dissolves,  at  7*5^,  in  61 ;  at  1 2*5°, 
in  3*44;  at  18*75°,  in  2-41;  at  25°,  in  0*7;  at  31*25°,  in  0*21;  at  37*5^  in 
0*34;  at  43*75°,  in  0*38;  at  50°,  in  0*39;  at  56°,  in  0*4;  at  62*5",  in  045; 
at  69°,  in  0*41;  at  75°,  in  04*2;  at  81°,  in  0*46;  at  87°,  in  0*45;  at  94°,  in 
0*44;  and  at  100°,  in  0*41  parts  of  water.  (Brandes  &  Fimhaber,  JBr. 
Arch,  7,  151.)  Que  part  of  the  crystallized  salt  dissolves  at  20°  (68°  F.) 
in  1*724  parts  of  water,  forming  a  solution  of  specific  gravity  1*1259. 
(KarsCen.)  A  solution  saturated  at  33°  deposits  crystals  of  the  anhy- 
drous salt  at  100°.  (Faraday,  Haidinger,  Mitscherlich.)  According  to 
Brandes  &  Fimhaber,  the  salt  which  separates  still  contains  27  8  per 
cent,  of  water;  and  alcohol  precipitates  the  10-hydrated  salt  from  a  cold 
saturated  solution.  [Tables  of  specific  gravity,  per  centage,  and  boiling 
point  of  the  solution  by  Brandes  &  Gmner,  JBr.  Arch.  22,  148.] 

Thomson  describes  a  sesqui-sulpkaie  of  soda,  which  exists  in  the  residue 
left  after  the  preparation  of  hydrochloric  acid;  crystallizes  in  rectangular 
prisms;  and  contains  no  water:  it  requires,  however,  more  accurate  exa- 
mination. {A7in.  Phil  26,  436;  also  Fogg.  6,  80.) 

b.  Bjsulphate. — Obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  by  heating  10  parts 
of  dry  sulphate  with  7  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  till  the  mixture  remains 
tranquil  at  a  dull  red  heat.  (Berzelius.)  By  dissolving  this  mass  in  twice  its 
weight  of  hot  water  and  then  cooling,  it  is  obtained  in  hydrated  crystals 
(Berzelius);  or  by  dissolving  Glauber's  salt  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  eva- 
porating, and  cooling.  (Thomson.)  The  crystallization  must  take  place 
in  a  warm  situation;  for  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  simple  sulphate  crys- 
tallizes out  even  when  a  large  excess  of  acid  is  present.  (Graham.)  Long 
transparent,  four-sided  prisms  with  oblique  terminal  faces;  specific 
gravity  1*8;  taste  very  acid.  The  crystals  melt  at  a  gentle  heat,  and 
if  kept  fused  a  long  time  at  149°,  lose  nothing  of  their  weight;  at  a 
higher  temperature  they  boil,  give  off  water  and  sulphuric  acid,  and 
solidify  to  a  solid  crust  which  fuses  affain  at  a  stronger  heat;  and  when 
the  heat  is  still  further  increased,  aU  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is 
given  off  in  the  form  of  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  gas,  48*5  per  cent, 
of  the  simple  sulphate  bein^  left  behind.  (Thomson.)  The  crystals  con- 
tinue transparent  at  149®;  fuse  a  little  above  315°,  evolving  only  a  trace 
of  adhering  water;  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  yield  oil  of  vitriol 
(Graham,  Fhil.  Mag.  J.  6,  331);  there  remains  48*5  per  cent,  of  the 
normal  salt.  (Thomson.)  Water  resolves  this  salt  into  simple  sul- 
phate of  soda   and  hydrated  sulphuric  acid  with  still  greater  facility 
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than  tbe  conespondiiig  salt  of  potash.  (Graham.)  From  a  solation  in 
4  parts  of  hot  water,  GUiaber's  salt  crystallizes  out  as  it  cools.  (Brandos 
&  Fimhaber.)  Alcohol  completely  withdraws  the  second  atom  of  sulphu- 
ric acid  from  the  powdered  salt.  (Brandos  &  Fimhaber,  ^r.  Arch.  7, 173.) 
(0.  Henry  and  Soubeiran,  J,  Fkarm.  11,  437.),  The  crystals  are  perma- 
nent in  the  air.  (Berzelius.^ 

According  to  Link  {Crell.  Ann.,  1796,  1,  27),  they  deliquesce  slowly  in 
the  air,  and  dissolve  in  2  parts  of  cold  water. 


According  i 
NaO   31*2    .... 

0  Crraham. 

25-96 

66-55 

7-49 

NaO....    31-2    .... 
2SO»....    800    .... 
3HO....    270    .... 

22-57     . 
57-89    . 
19-54    . 

Brandefl. 
...    22-30 

2SO»    800    .... 

HO 9-0     .... 

...    57-24 
...    20-46 

N»0,2S0»  +  Aq.    120-2     .... 

NaO.. 
2S03.. 
4HO.. 

+  4Ac 

10000 
1, 

+  3Aq.  138-2    .... 

AooordiDg  to  Thomson. 

.    31-2    21-19 

.    800     54-35 

.     36-0    24-46 

.  147-2    100-00 

10000    . 

...  10000 

Either  the  crystals  experimented  on  were  of  different  composition,  or 
some  of  them  must  hare  been  analyzed  in  an  impure  state. 

G.  Double  Sulphide  of  Carbon  and  Sodium  and  Hydrosul- 
PHOCARBONATE  OF  SoDA. — Solution  of  monosnlphide  of  sodium  in  water 
is  digested  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  in  a  close  vessel  for  some  days,  at  a 
temperature  of  30%  and  the  liquid  evaporated. — Brownish  yellow  salt, 
crystallizing  only  after  the  solution  has  been  more  concentrated;  of  a 
cooling,  peppery,  and  afterwards  hepatic  taste.  When  perfectly  dried 
and  heated  to  redness  in  a  close  vessel,  it  decomposes,  fusing  and  passing 
into  a  mixture  of  carbon  and  tersulphide  of  sodium.  It  attracts  moisture 
from  the  air  and  dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  (Berzelius.) 


Sodium  and  Selenium. 

A.  Selenite  op  Soda. — a.  Mono-Selenite. — Does  not  crystallize  on 
cooling,  but  only  by  evaporation  of  an  aoueous  solution  in  vacuo ;  it  then 
forms  small  grains,  permanent  in  the  air,  which  taste  like  borax,  and 
dissolve  very  easily  in  water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  According;  to  Mus- 
pratt,  it  forms  radiated  crystals,  which  fuse  without  decomposition. 

Calculation.  Berzelius. 

NaO 31-2    35-78     35-5 

Se03 56-0    64-22     64-5 


NaO,SeO»   87-2     100-00    1000 

b.  JBir9elenife, — Crystallizes  out  during  the  slow  cooling  of  a  syrupy 
solution,  in  needles  united  together  in  tufts,  which  do  not  effloresce  in  the 
air,  but  melt  when  heated,  losing  their  water  of  crystallization,  and  form- 
ing a  liquid  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white 
mass  of  a  fibrous  texture.  At  a  red  heat,  the  salt  loses  half  its  acid. 
Its  formula  is  NaO,  SeO'  +  HO,  SeO»  +  2Aq. 
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NaO 

2SeO»    

...    31-2    21-79    ... 

....  112-0    78-21     ... 

2217 

77-83 

NaO,  2SeO» .... 

NaO 

2Se03   

3Aq 

....  143-2     10000    ... 

Crystallized. 

....    31-2    18-24 

....  112-0    66-00 

....     270     15-76    ... 

10000 

Mospratt. 

15-54 

170-2    100-00 

c.  QuadrO'BdenUe.  —  Crystallizes  b^  spontaneons  eyaporation  in 
needles  which  are  permanent  in  the  air.  (Berzelius.)  Not  very  deli- 
quescent, and  consisting  of  NaO,  SeO*  +  d(HO,  SeO'}  +  Aq.  (Muspratt.) 

B.  Selbniate  op  Sopa. — Preparation  (II.  240,1.) — Crystallizes  from 
an  aqueons  solution  at  a  temperature  above  40^,  in  anhydrous  crystals 
identical  in  form  with  those  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda:  Fig.  59, 
sometimes  also  with  the  t-surface;  a  :  a^^  =•  184"  22';  a  :  a^  =  123"^  13'. 
Like  sulphate  of  soda,  it  is  most  freely  soluble  in  water  at  33^.  (Mite- 
cherlich,  Fogg.  17, 138.) 


Sodium  amd  Iodine. 

A.  Iodide  of  Sodium. — Found  in  the  ashes  of  marine  and  littoral 
plants.  Formed  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  hydriodic  acid 
with  soda.  Crystallizes  from  this  solution,  when  evaporated  at  tempe- 
ratures between  40°  and  50°,  in  anhydrous  cubes  similar  to  those  of 
common  salt.  (Mitscherlich.)  Less  fusible  than  iodide  of  potassium, 
and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  radiated  mass  of  pearly  lustre.  ^Girault.) 
Not  so  volatile  as  iodide  of  potassium  TGay-Lussac,  Girault),  but  more 
so  than  common  salt.  (Mohr.  Ann.  Pnarm,  21,  66.)  Loses  iodine  if 
fused  in  the  air,  soda  being  formed.  (Berzelius.)  Heated  to  redness  in 
the  air  with  charcoal,  it  is  for  the  most  part  converted  into  carbonate  of 
soda,  while  iodine  escapes.  In  close  vessels  containing  air,  it  assumes  a 
rose  colour,  owing  to  the  formation  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  periodide  of 
sodium.  (Oirault^  J.  Fharm.  27,  390.) 

Calcnlation. 

Na 23-2        15-65 

I   126-0        84-45 

Na,1 149-2 100-00 

Iodide  of  Sodium  with  4  Atoms  of  Water^  or  Hydriodate  of  Soda  with 
3  Atoms  of  Water, — This  salt  crystallizes  at  ordinary  temperatures  from 
an  aqueous  solution  of  iodide  of  sodium.  Large,  transparent,  longitu- 
dinally striated  oblique  rhombic  prisms,  belonging  to  the  oblique  pris- 
matic system  {Fig,  87),  generally  in  tables  with  the  t-fac«  enlarged. 
♦  :  tt  or  tt^  =  109°  48';  ♦  :  the  edge  between  u^  and  u  =  113°  12^';  i  :  h 
=  119°  48';  1  :  the  edge  between  /**  and  h  =  124°  18';  t  :  a  =  149° 
47V;  t4*:t4=118°  32';  A  :  A  =  123°  45 V-  (Mitscherlich,  Fogg,  17, 
385.)  The  crystals  melt  if  gently  warmed,  and  on  being  more  strongly 
heated,  leave  dry  iodide  of  s<raium.  (Gay-Lussac.)  They  do  not  change 
so  rapidly  in  vessels  containing  air  as  the  anhydrous  salt;  the  aqueous 
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solution  is  also  more  stable,  so  that  it  is  not  decomposed  even  bj  pass- 
ing a  mixture  of  oxygen  and  carbonic  acid  gas  through  it.  The  crystals 
effloresce  in  dry  air,  but,  like  the  dry  iodide,  deliquesce  in  air  moderately 
charged  with  moisture.  ^Girault.)  They  dissolve  in  0*6  parts  of  cold  water 
(Gay-Lussac),  and  also  m  alcohol  when  not  too  strong.  (Girault.) 

Calculation.  Mitscherlich.  Girault. 

Nal 149-2    80-56        806        76 

4HO    36-0     19-44         19-4        24 

NaI,4Aq 1852     10000        100-0         100 

The  crystals  used  in  Girault's  experiment,  evidently  contained  mother- 
liquor  still  enclosed  in  them. 

B.  Aqueous  Periodidb  op  Sodium,  or  Hydriodite  of  Soda. — 
Prepared  by  dissolving  iodine  in  solution  of  iodide  of  sodium.  Forms  a 
brown  solution  which  gives  up  its  excess  of  iodine  on  evaporation  much 
more  readily  than  the  corresponding  potassium-compound. 

C.  Di-HYPOiODTTE  OP  SoDA  f  —  On  heating  di-periodate  of  soda 
=  2NaO,  10^  to  low  redness,  6  atoms  of  oxygen  escape,  leaving  a  residue 
=  2NaO,  10,  which,  on  raising  the  temperature,  passes  into  a  mixture 
of  iodide  of  sodium  and  soda,  with  loss  of  2  atoms  of  oxygen.  The  com- 
pound 2NaO,  10  attracts  water  from  the  atmosphere  greedily,  and  iodine 
is  set  free  on  its  surface  (from  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  ?).  It  is  dis- 
solved with  difficulty  by  cold  water.  The  solution  turns  reddened  litmus 
paper  blue,  and  bleaches  it  at  the  same  time.  It  loses  this  bleaching 
property  by  boiling;  because,  by  this  mean%  the  salt  is  resolved  into 
iodide  of  sodium,  soda,  and  io<kkte  of  soda  precipitable  by  alcohol. 

3(2NaO,  10)  =  3NaO  +  2NaI  +  NaO,  I0». 

In  boiling  water  it  also  dissolves  easily,  the  same  decomposition 
taking  place.  (Magnus  and  Ammermiiller,  Fogg,  28,  523.)  The  same 
compound  remains  after  heating  iodate  of  soda  to  low  redness,  when,  if  no 
excess  of  soda  is  present,  iodine  escapes  together  with  the  oxygen. 
(Liebig,  Ann,  Pharm,  27,  43.)  If  a  solution  of  iodine  in  caustic  soda  is 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  exposed  to  a  red-heat,  iodine  is  evolved;  and 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water  yields  crystals,  from  the  aqueous  solution 
of  which  acids  precipitate  all  the  iodine.    (Preuss,  Ann,  Pharm,  26,  94.) 

D.  loDiTE  OF  Soda? — Iodine  is  dissolved  in  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of 
soda  not  very  highly  concentrated  (or  of  carbonate  of  soda :  Penny\  till  it 
begins  to  turn  brown ;  the  liquid  is  then  left  to  evaporate  in  a  cold  place 
exposed  to  the  air  till  it  crystallizes.  (Mitscherlich.)  Prisms  of  iodate 
of  soda  appear  first,  but  afterwards  dissolve  and  are  replaced  by  the 
crystals  of  this  compound.  These  cirstals  are  also  produced  in  a  few 
days,  by  mixing  crystallized  iodate  of  soda  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  iodide  of  sodium  in  excess.  (Penny.)  Regular  six-sided  prisms,  perpen- 
dicularly truncated;  permanent  in  the  air  (Mitscherlich);  of  sharp  ssdine 
taste;  neutral  to  vegetable  colours ;  effloresciug  in  the  air.  (Penny.)  The 
crystals,  when  heated,  evolve  a  great  deal  of  water  at  first,  and  afterwards 
oxygen  with  a  trace  of  iodine.  (Penny.)  A  little  hot  water  or  cold 
alcohol  decomposes  the  crystals  into  iodide  of  sodium  which  dissolves, 
and  iodate  of  soda.    Cold  water  dissolves  them  undecomposed.     From 
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this  fiolution^  sulphuric  and  nitrio  acids  precipitate  iodine  and  separate 
iodic  acid;  hydrochloric  acid  behaves  in  the  same  manner,  but  an 
excess  redissoives  the  iodine,  forming  with  it  and  the  iodic  acid,  chloride 
of  iodine.  ^Mitsoherlich,  Pogg,  11,  162;  17,  481.)  A  lemon-coloured 
precipitate  is  produced  in  the  solution  by  acetate  of  lead;  a  light  yellow, 
hj  nitrate  of  mercuric  oxide;  and  a  yellowish  precipitate,  by  nitrate  of 
silver.  It  does  not  turn  solution  of  starch  blue.  On  eraporatiDg  the 
solution,  a  considerable  quantity  of  iodate  of  soda,  accompanied  with  but 
little  of  the  undecomposed  compound,  crystallizes  out.  (Penny,  Ann* 
Pkarm.  37,  202.) 

Calculation. 

NaO 31-2     11-85 

I0«   1420     53-95 

lOHO  900     34-20 

NaO«IO*^10Aq 263-2    100*00 

Or,  MStschertich. 

Nal 149-2  28-34  29-2 

NaO,IO» 197-2  37-46  37*1 

20HO 180-0  34-20  33-7 

Nal  +  NaO,  IO»  +  20Aq.    ....     5264     100-00    100-0 

It  may  therefore  be  regarded  either  as  a  10-hydrated  compouud  of 
soda  with  an  iodous  acid  containing  2  atoms  of  oxycren,  or  as  a  20-hydrated 
compound  of  iodide  of  sodium  with  iodate  of  soda.  (Mistcherlich.)  Ac- 
cording to  Penny's  analysis,  the  crystals  are  =  3NaI  +  2NaO,  10*  -f- 
38Aq. 

£.  Iodate  of  Soda. — Gay-Lnssac  distinguished  a  basic  mlt  This 
he  obtained,  sometimes  in  six-sided  prisms,  by  evaporating  a  solution  of 
iodine  in  soda  ley,  sometimes  in  silky  needles,  by  decomposing  the  iodate 
of  soda  dissolved  in  water,  by  means  of  soda.  The  former  crystals  are 
considered  by  Ramnielsberg  {Pogg.  44,  546)  as  identical  with  Mitscher- 
lich's  iodite.  The  latter  according  to  Rammelsberg,  are  unaltered  iodate 
of  soda. 

a.  MoNo-ioDATE. — 1.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  to  saturation  through  10 
parts  of  water,  containing  one  part  of  iodine  diffused  through  it;  the  liquid 
is  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda;  chlorine  again  passed  through,  in 
order  to  dissolve  the  iodine  thus  thrown  down;  again  neutralized  with 
the  carbonate ;  the  iodine  which  separates  again  dissolved  by  means  of 
chlorine;  and  so  on.  The  liquid  is  then  evaporated  to  y^^  its  bulk;  mixed, 
while  still  warm,  with  half  its  volume  of  alcohol,  and  the  compact  crystal- 
line mass  consisting  of  eight-sided  prisms  which  is  produced  on  cooling,  is 
freed  from  adhering  chloride  of  sodium,  by  washing  with  alcohol.  (Liebig, 
Pogg.  24,  362.)  An  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  must  be  avoided;  other- 
wise, di-periodate  of  soda  will  be  formed.  (Magnus  &  Ammermiiller.)  The 
addition  of  alcohol  is  unnecessary,  as  the  less  soluble  iodate  can  be  sepa- 
rated from  the  common  salt  by  crystallization.  (Duflos,  Schw,  62,  390  ) — 
2.  An  aqueous  solution  of  terchloride  of  iodine  is  incompletely  saturated 
with  caustic  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda;  the  iodate  of  soda  is  then  precipi- 
tated by  alcohol,  washed  with  the  same  menstruum,  and  left  to  crystallize 
from  a  solution  in  water.  (Serullas,  Ann,  Ckim.  P/iys,  43,  125.) 

The  crystals  thus  obtained  yield  the  anhydrous  salt  if  dried  at  150^ 
(Rammelsberg.)  This  salt  melts  when  heated,  and  evolves,  wliile  still 
below  redness,  24*45  per  cent,  of  oxygen  together  with  iodine,  leaving 
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iodide  of  sodiam  mixed  with  soda  (Gay-Lussac) ;  according  to  Liebig,  it 
leaves  dihjpoiodite  of  soda;  when  heated  to  redness,  it  yields  24 '21  per 
cent,  of  oxygen  and  75*79  of  iodide  of  sodiam.  (Benckiser.) — It  detonates 
on  glowing  charcoal,  and  slightly  when  mixed  with  sulphur  and  struck. 
(Gay-Lussac.)  With  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  water/ 
chlorine,  and  a  yellow  liqnid,  which  probably  contains  terchloride  of  iodine 
and  sodium,  but  does  not  yield  this  compound  in  a  crystalline  form. 
(Filhol,  J.  Pharmy  25,  440.)  Heated  with  a  small  quantity  of  nitric  acid 
it  yields  biniodate,  and  with  a  larger  proportion,  teriodate  of  soda  in  the 
anhydrous  state.  (Penny.)  Dissolved  hot  in  a  mixture  of  equal  quanti- 
ties of  oil  of  vitriol  and  water,  it  gives  by  evaporation  crystals  which 
when  laid  upon  bibulous  paper  and  nearly  dry,  become  all  at  once  fluid 
and  tenacious.  (Liebig.) 

It  forms  crystals  with  3  different  proportions  of  water. — IF.  Millon 
{Ann,  Chtm.  Fhys,  3,  9,  400)  obtained  crystals  of  iodate  of  soda  containing 
under  different  circumstances  2,  4,  6,  10,  12  and  16  equivalents  of  water, 
while  Rammelsberg  succeeded  only  in  preparing  the  bihydrate  and  the 
decahydrate.  H. 

a.  j^iAycfro^ec?.*— Obtained  by  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  in  mo- 
derately warm  air.  (Rammelsberg.)  By  cooling  a  hot  concentrated  solu- 
tion. (Penny.)  Forms  fine  silky  needles  united  together  in  tufts,  which,  if 
the  temperature  sinks  below  +  5°,  are  converted,  under  the  liquid,  into 
the  crystals  y.  At  150°  they  lose  all  their  water.  (Rammelsberg, 
Penny.) 

p.  Sexhydrated, — Crystallizes  on  cooling  from  a  more  dilute  solution 
in  long  four-sided  prisms.  (Penny,  Ann.  Pharm.  37,  203.) 

y.  Decahydrated, — Obtained  by  spontaneous  evaporation  below  -f-  5^. 
Transparent  and  colourless.  Clear  octagonal  prisms  with  six-sided  sum- 
mits, which  rapidly  change  in  the  air,  with  loss  of  8  atoms  of  water, 
into  the  salt  a.  If  this  change  takes  place  very  slowly,  the  crystals  are 
converted  into  a  mass  of  needles  of  salt  «.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg,  44, 548.) 

The  salt  dissolves  at  14'5°  in  13*8  parts  of  water:  it  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

Anhydrous.  Bihydnted.  Rammelsberg. 

NaO 31-2     ....     15-82            NaO 312     ....     14-50  ....     1441 

I0»   166-0    ....     84-18            I0» 1660     ....     7714  ....     7712 

2H0    ....  180     ....       8-36  ....       847 

NaO,  I0»....  197-2     ...10000  +  2Aq. ...  2152     ....10000     ....  lOO'OO 

Sexhydrated.  Decahydrated.        Rammelsberg. 

NaO  10* »...  197-2    ....       785  NaO,  I0»  197  2     ....     6866     ....       682 

6HO    54-0     ....       21-5  lOHO  ....     900    ....     3134    ....       318 

+  6Aq,    ....  251-2    ....     lOO'O  +  lOAq.     2872     ....  10000     ....     lOO'O 

6.  Biniodate  of  Soda. — To  an  aqueous  solution  of  terchloride  of  iodine 
simple  iodate  of  soda  is  added  first,  and  alcohol  afterwards ; — the  biniodate 
then  falls  down.  But  this  salt,  if  dissolved  in  water  and  evaporated,  yields 
crystals  of  the  simple  iodate,  and  an  acid  mother  liquor.  (Serullas,  Ann, 
Chim,  Phys,  45,  59.)  By  evaporating  also  a  mixture  of  the  iodate  with 
an  excess  of  iodic  acid,  the  simple  salt  crystaUizes  out  first,  and  then  the 
iodic  acid.  (Rammelsberg.)  Penny  obtained  a  bin-acid  and  ter-acid  salt, 
by  treating  the  simple  iodate  with  nitric  acid  {vid,  supra). 
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F«  Periodatb  or  Htperiodate  of  Soda. — a.  Di-periodaie. — 1 .  Tlie 
same  method  is  employed  as  in  the  preparation  of  the  iodate  according  to 
Liebig  (III.>  107),  except  that  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  and  chlorine 
is  nsed,  (according  to  Benckiser,  7  parts  of  carbonate  dried  in  the  air  and 
one  part  of  iodine) — and  the  solution  is  evaporated  at  a  temperature  near 
100%  till  the  salt  sejmrates. — 2.  Better :  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through 
a  warm  solution  of  iodate  of  soda  and  caustic  soda.  The  salt  is  then 
deposited  in  a  crystalline  form,  as  the  concentrated  solution  cools.  At  a 
low  red  heat  it  runs  together  and  evolves  10*258  per  cent.  (3  At.)  of 
water,  and  17*895  per  cent.  (6  At.)  of  oxygen,  leaving  dihypoiodite  of  soda, 

2NaO,  107  +  3H0  =  2NaO,  10  +  60  +  3H0; 

afterwards,  at  a  full  red  heat  it  evolves  4-767  per  cent,  more  of  oxygen 
[this  amounts  to  only  1*3  atoms,  and  the  loss  should  really  be  2  atoms]; 
the  residue  consists  of  soda  and  iodide  of  sodium  in  equal  numbers  of 
atoms.  Insoluble  in  cold,  and  but  slightly  in  hot  water.  (Magnus  & 
Ammermiiller,  Pogg.  28,  514.)  Dissolves  easily  in  dilute  acetic  acid,  with 
formation  of  iodate  of  soda  and  formic  acid.  (Benckiser,  Ann,  Pharm. 
17,  254.) 

Anhydrous. 

2Na0   62-4     25-53 

ipy  182-0    74-47 

2Na0,I07  244-4     lOO'OO 

Crystallized.  Magnus  &  AmmermUller. 

2Na0 M 62-4     22-991  «<,... 

107 182-0    67-06f  *'^'* 

3H0  27-0    9-95  1026 

2NaOJ07  +  3Aq.         2714     10000        100-00 

b.  Jfonoperiodate, — ^The  salt  a  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  hyperiodic  acid 
to  saturation,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point.  Colourless 
crystals  permanent  in  the  air,  and  not  containing  water.  At  a  red  heat 
it  is  resolved  into  28*754  per  cent,  of  oxygen  gas  and  71-949  per  cent, 
of  iodide  of  sodium.  Readily  soluble  in  water.  (Magnus  &  Ammer- 
miiller.) 

Calculation. 

NaO 31-2        14-63 

I07  182-0        85-37 

Na0,10' 213-2        10000 


Sodium  and  Bromine. 

A.  Bromide  of  Sodium. — 1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  hydrobromic 
acid  is  saturated  with  soda  and  evaporated  at  a  temperature  above  30^. 
(Mitscherlich,  Poffff.  17,  385.) — 2.  Bromide  of  iron  dissolved  in  water  is 
decomposed  by  carbonate  of  soda  in  atomic  proportions — the  mixture 
boiled  for  a  short  time — then  filtered  and  evaporated.  (0.  Henry, 
J,  Pharm,  15,  54.) — Crystallizes  in  cubes.  ^Mitscherlich.)  Tastes  rather 
alkaline  than  saline.  (0.  Henry.)  Crystallizes  from  an  aqueous  solution 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  in  combination  with  4  atoms  of  water,  in 
oblique  rhombic  prisms  which  perfectly  agree  with  those  of  the  hydrated 
iodide  of  sodium  (III.>  195).  (MiUchenieh,)    They  are  pellucid^  and  fuse 
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when  heated,  leaying  bromide  of  sodium.  At  ordinary  temperatures 
they  are  permanent  in  the  air.  (Mitschedich.)  Beadilj  eolnble  in  water 
and  alcohol.  (0.  Henry.) 

Anhydrous.  Hydnted.  Mittcherlidi. 

Na 23-2     ....     22-83  NaBr   lOld    ....     73-84     ....     7363 

Br 78-4     ....     7717  4HO 360    ....     2616    ....     2637 

Na,Br.  101-6     ....  10000  NaBr  +  4Aq 1376     ....  10000    ....  10000 

B.  Hydrated  Perbromtde  op  Sodium  or  Htdrobromite  of  Soda. 
Behares  like  the  corresponding  potash-compound.  (Balard.) 

C.  HypoBROMiTE  OF  SoDA. — A  Small  quantity  of  bromine  added  to 
solution  of  soda,  imparts  to  it  bleaching  properties  which  increase  with 
the  addition  of  more  bromine ;  but  if  an  excess  be  added,  the  bleachinff 
power  is  destroyed,  owing  to  the  formation  of  bromate  of  soda  which 
separates  on  concentrating  the  solution.  The  behayiour  of  bromine  with 
carbonate  of  soda  is  also  precisely  similar  to  that  described  under  potash. 
(Balard.) 

D.  Bromate  of  Soda.— Prepared  simihirly  to  bromate  of  potash. — 
Crystallizes  from  the  aqueous  solution  at  a  temperature  aboye  4°,  in  small 
anhydrous  shining  crystals,  identical  in  form  with  those  of  bromate  of 
potash  (Lowig)  and  chlorate  of  soda.  (Mitscherlich.)  Tetrahedrons  with 
the  surfaces  of  the  opposite  tetrahedron,  the  cube,  and  the  rhomboidal 
dodecahedron.  (Rammelsberg,  Fogg,  52,  85.)  The  crystals  melt  when 
heated,  and  are  conyerted,  with  loss  of  oxygen,  into  bromide  of  sodium. 
They  detonate  on  ignited  charcoal,  and  also  by  percussion,  when  mixed 
with  yarioue  combustible  substances.  (Lowig.) 

Calculation. 

NaO 81-2        20-86 

BrO» 118-4         79-14 

NaO,BrO»  149  6        ~.      100*00 

Below  4^  the  salt  crystallizes  from  its  solution  in  long  four-sided 
needles  containing  water,  which  efl9oresce  in  the  air  without  losing  their 
form.  (Lowig,  Mag,  Pkarm.  33,  6.) — One  part  of  the  anhydrous  salt  dis- 
solyes  at  15°  in  2*7  parts  of  water.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Sodium  and  Chlorine. 

A.  Chloride  of  Sodium. — Common  mU,  Eoek-mlt^  Sea-saU. — Found 
in  salt  beds  and  in  some  sand^  deserts;  in  the  decrepitating  rock-salt  of 
Wielizka,  which  eyolves  an  inflammable  gas  when  dissolved  in  water. 
(Dumas.  Ann.  Chim,  Phyi,  43,  316;  also  Sckw.  59,  486;  H.  Rose,  Pogg, 
48,353;  vid,  IL,  43.) 

Sodium  bums  at  ordinary  temperatures  in  chlorine  gas,  emitting 
briffht  red  sparks  and  forming  chloride  of  sodium.  (H.  Dayy.)  With 
hydrochloric  acid  gas,  sodium  and  soda  behaye  exactly  like  potassium 
and  potash. 

The  salt  is  obtained: — 1.  By  mechanical  extraction  from  salt-beds. — 
2.  By  dissolving  impure  rock-salt  in  fresh  water,  in  the  water  of  salt- 
springs  or  in  sea-water,  and  then  decanting  and  evaporating. — 3.  By  boiling 
down  the  liquid  from  the  salt-springs,  after  it  has  beenc  oncentn     ' 


I  oncentrated  either 
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by  exposnre  to  the  air  iu  the  Oraduating  Works  {Oradirwerken)  or,  more 
rarely,  by  partial  congelation  of  the  water. — 4.  By  the  evaporation  of  eea- 
water  either  in  the  sun  or  by  artificial  heat. — The  impurities  in  common 
salt — consisting  of  sulphate  of  soda,  with  chloride  of  calcium  and  sulphate 
of  lime,  chloride  of  magnesium  and  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  ^ive  it  a 
sharper  and  more  bitter  taste, — may  be  separated  by  precipitation,  first 
with  chloride  of  barium,  and  then  with  carbonate  of  soda  at  a  high  tem- 
perature,— then  filtering  and  neutralizing  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda 
with  hydrochloric  acid.  Fuchs  {Kastn,  Arch.  7,  409)  precipitates  the 
magnesia  from  the  solution  of  salt  by  milk  of  lime — ^then  the  sulphuric 
acid  from  the  filtrate,  by  chloride  of  barium — then  filters  again — precipi- 
tates the  lime  and  baryta  by  carbonate  of  ammonia^— evaporates  the  clear 
liquid  to  dryness — and  exposes  the  residue  to  a  red  heat.  Wittstein 
(Eepert,  65,  361)  proceeds  in  the  same  manner,  excepting  that  he  uses 
carbonate  of  soda  instead  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  lime  less 
completely;  he  then  filters  and  neutralizes  the  excess  of  soda  by  means 
of  hydrochloric  acid.  The  iodide  or  bromide  of  sodium  possibly  present, 
cannot,  however,  be  separated  by  either  of  these  methods,  but  only  by 
repeated  crystallization ;  it  then  remains  in  the  mother-liquid. 

Chloride  of  sodium  cryatallizes  in  cubes,  octohedrons,  and  hollow 
square  pyramids.  It  is  either  transparent  or  translucent.  Specific  gra- 
vity =  2-03  (Unger)  2-078  (Karsten),  2-15  (Kopp).  That  which  has 
been  rapidly  crystallized  decrepitates  in  the  fire.  Common  salt  fuses  at 
a  red  heat,  and  forms  a  crystalline  mass  on  cooliuff.  At  a  white  heat  it 
volatilizes.  It  is  somewhat  less  volatile  than  cnloride  of  potassium; 
but  like  that  salt,  it  sublimes  at  a  low-red  heat  in  open^  but  not  in  covered 
crucibles.  (H.  Rose.)    It  has  a  pure  saline  taste. 

Calculation.  Ure.  Longcbamp. 

Na  23-2     39-59     39-98     39767 

CI 35-4     60-41     6002     60233 


NaCl  .... 

58-6 

10000     

.  100-00    .. 

100000 

NaO ... 
MaO* 

Or: 

Calculation. 
..     31-2     ....     53-24 
..     27-4     ....     46-76 

Kirwan. 
....     53     .. 

....     47     .. 

Bertbollet 
..     63-2     .... 
..     46-8     .... 

Berzelius. 
53-44     ... 
46-56     ... 

WiegUeb. 
.     53-4 
.     46-5 

NaO,MuO* 58-6     ....  10000    ....  100    ....  100  0    ....  10000    ....  1000 

Wenzel,  Marcet.  Dalton.  B^ranl 

NaO    54        56        57 

MuO» 46         44         43 


100        100        100 

Heaf  ed  with  potassium,  it  yields  chloride  of  potassium  and  metallic  sodium 
(H.  Davy).  Produces  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  sodium  when  mixed 
in  a  state  of  fusion  with  sulphur.  (A.  Vogel.)  When  heated  to  red- 
ness with  silica,  it  yields  silicate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  the 
decomposition  taking  place  rapidly,  if  vapour  of  water  has  access  to  the 
mixture.  With  oil  of  vitriol,  it  gives  sulphate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.  According  to  BerthoUet,  it  also  evolves  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  gas  by  distillation  with  oxalic  acid,  but  not  with  acetic 
acid.  In  solution^  it  is  decomposed  by  excess  of  oxide  of  lead,  the  pro- 
ducts being  soda  and  sub-chloride  of  lead,  Pb^Cl  (Scheele);  nitrate  of 
ammonia  likewise  decomposes  it  by  double  affinity.  (Karsten.) 
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TetrahydraUd  Chlonde  of  Sodium,  or  Terhydi'ated  Hydrochhraie  of 
Soda. — Crystallizes  from  a  saturated  solotion  of  common  salt  in  water  at 
—  10^  (Lowitz,  CreU.  Ann.  1793,  1,  314;  Fuchs,  Kastn.  Arch.  7,  407.) 
The  crystals  begin  to  form  at  —  5^  (Nalle,  Ann.  Fharm.  2,  93.)— Large 
transparent  prisms,  of  the  same  form  and  with  the  same  angles  as  the  hy- 
drated  iodide  of  sodium  (II.,  1 05).  (Mitscherlich,  Fogg.  17, 385.)  According 
to  Hankel  (Pogg.  53,  623),  the  m-surface  is  present  whilst  the  i-snrface  is 
wanting;  and  a  :  m  =  IIV;  k  :  m  =>  122"";  «  :  «  =  116^.  The  crystals 
effloresce  in  the  air  below  0"^;  the  efflorescence  begins  just  above  —  10^ 
(Mitscherlich);  above  O'',  they  deliquesce  and  leave  a  powder  consisting  of 
small  cubes.  (Fuchs.)  They  become  opaque  with  the  slightest  touch  of 
the  hand,  and  then  retain  their  external  form  even  above  0"",  whilst  inter- 
nally they  are  converted  into  very  small  cubes.  (Manx,  Schio.  49,  161.) 

Calculatioii.  Mitscherlich.  Fachs.  Lowitz. 

:  NaCa 58-6     ....     61'94     59-89     542     52 

4HO 360     ....     38-06     40-11     45-8     48 

NaCl,  4Aq.       94-6     ....  100-00     10000     1000    100 

It  is  difficult  to  free  the  crystals  from  the  whole  of  the  mother-liquid. 
(Mitscherlich.) 

If  a  dilute  solution  of  common  salt  is  allowed  to  evaporate  at  15^  on  a 
glass  plate,  large  six-sided  tables  of  the  hydrated  salt  may  be  observed 
by  the  microscope  to  crystallize  out  first;  and  in  these,  as  the  whole 
becomes  drier,  small  cubes  are  formed,  which  increase  and  gradually 
absorb  all  the  substance  of  the  tabular  crystals;  sometimes  this  trans- 
formation takes  place  quite  suddenly.  (Ehrenberg,  Pogg.  46,  240;  Fran- 
kenheim,  Pogg.  37,  638.) 

Solution  of  Chloride  of  Sodium. — One  part  of  pure  common  salt 
requires,  at  all  temperatures  between  0''  and  100',  2*7  parts  of  water  for 
solution  (18  At.)  (Fuchs).  If  the  salt  is  adulterated  with  chloride  of 
calcium  or  chloride  of  magnesium,  part  of  it  separates  on  cooling  a 
solution  saturated  at  a  boiling  heat:  even  a  solution  of  these  chlorides 
saturated  in  the  cold  precipitates  a  portion  of  the  salt  from  a  solution 
of  pure  chloride  of  sodium  likewise  saturated  in  the  cold.  (Fuchs.) 
One  part  of  pure  salt  dissolves  at  14°  in  2*78;  at  60®  in  2*7;  and 
]09'7''  in  2 '48  parts  of  water.  (Gay-Lussac.)  Common  salt  dissolves  in 
2-59  parts  of  cold,  and  in  2-77  parts  of  hot  water.  ^Bergman.)  Perfectly 
pure  salt  dissolves  in  2*77  parts  of  water  at  1^  ana  in  2*56  parts  of  boil- 
ing water;  at  all  events,  the  deposition  of  salt  from  the  latter  solution 
takes  place  only  when  the  liquid  is  cooled  in  open  vessels — in  covered 
yessels  no  salt  is  depoeited:  the  presence  of  other  salts  increases  its  solu- 
bility considerably,  (linger,  J.  pr.  Chan.  8,  285.)  One  part  of  common 
salt  dissolves  at  25®  in  2*8  parts  of  water.  (Kopp.)  One  part  dissolves 
in  2-738  parts  of  water  at  18*75®,  forming  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity 
1-2046.  fKarsten.)  The  specific  gravity  of  a  solution  saturated  at  8®  is 
1*205.  (Anthon.)  At  a  very  low  temperature,  tasteless  ice  freezes  out  of 
the  solution.  (Xavier,  Crell.  Chem.  J.  1,  212.)  Concentrated  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  precipitates  salt  from  a  saturated  solution.  Common  salt  is 
slightly  dissolved  by  dilute  alcohol,  but  is  scarcely  soluble  in  absolute 
alcohol.  IT.  R.  Wagner  {J.  fur  pract.  Chem.  40,  448)  gives  the  following 
table  of  the  solubility  of  common  salt  in  alcohol  of  different  strengths : 
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B.  Hypochlorite  of  Soda. — Hitherto  obtained  only  in  the  state  of 
mixtnre  with  chloride  of  sodinm  tn  the  so-called  Chloride  of  Soda. 
Chlorine  is  passed  throngh  a  solution  of  soda  or  carbonate  of  soda  in  the 
proportion  of  rather  less  than  1  At.  chlorine  to  1  At.  soda;  e,  g, 
through  a  solution  of  carbonate,  till  the  liquid  begins  to  effervesce 
strongly:  a  proof  that  more  than  one  half  of  the  soda  is  already  com- 
bined with  chlorine.  Labarraqne  {J.  Ohim.  Med,  2,  165}  prepares  the 
liquid  called  after  his  name,  by  passing  chlorine  (eyolved  from  576  parts 
of  common  salt^  448  parts  of  manganese,  576  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  and  448 
parts  of  water,  with  the  aid  of  heat)  through  a  solution  of  2500  parts  of 
crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  in  10,000  parts  of  water.  About  half  an 
atom  of  chlorine  only  is  thus  presented  to  one  atom  of  the  carbonate. 
Payen  precipitates  chloride  of  lime  in  solution  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  decants  the  clear  liquid  from  the  carbonate  of  lime  thereby  produced. 

If  the  current  of  chlorine  gas  be  stopped  just  before  effervescence 
begins,  a  pale  yellow  liquid  is  obtained,  smelling  slightly  of  chlorine,  and 
having  a  sharp,  biting,  saline,  but  scarcely  alkaline  taste, — ^first  reddenings 
and  then  bleaching  turmeric  paper.  It  loses  scarcely  any  of  its  bleaching 
power  by  boiling,  but  more  than  half  if  rapidly  evaporated  to  dryness; 
less  however  by  slow  evaporation.  If  a  given  quantity  of  the  liquid  be 
mixed  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  atmospheric  air  passed  through  it 
as  long  as  chlorine  escapes  (the  chlorine  being  evolved  from  the  hypochlo- 
rous  acid  and  the  equivalent  quantity  of  chloride  of  sodium  :  2S0'  -h 
NaCl  +  NaO,  CIO  =  2(NaO,  SO')  +  2C1),  the  residue  gives,  with  a  solu- 
tion of  silver,  a  precipitate,  the  quantity  of  which  may  be  assumed 
^  1  part.  [This  arises  from  the  small  quantity  of  chlonde  of  sodium, 
which  was  formed  together  with  some  chlorate  of  soda.]  The  same 
measure  of  the  liquid  mixed  with  solution  of  silver  immediately  after 
adding  the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  gives  60  such  jparts  of  chloride  of  sil- 
ver. [In  this  case,  the  silver  is  precipitated  by  the  chlorine  set  free  from 
the  chloride  of  sodium  and  the  hypochlorite  of  soda.]  A  third  such  quan- 
tity boiled  by  itself  for  two  hours  evolves  chlorine,  loses  a  little  of  its 
bleaching  power,  and  yields  with  a  solution  of  silver — after  being  treated 
with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  a  current  of  air  passed  through--^  parts 
of  chloride  of  silver.  [Thus  by  the  boiling,  the  quantity  of  chlorate  of 
soda  and  the  corresponding  amount  of  chloride  of  sodium  is  increased 
threefold.]  A  similar  quantity  of  the  liquid  left  for  12  days  by  itself,  and 
then  treated  as  above  with  dilute  acid  and  a  current  of  air,  gives  6  parts 
of  chloride  of  silver.  An  equal  quantity  spontaneously  evaporated  in  the 
air,  leaves  crystals  consisting  almost  entirely  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
not  capable  of  bleaching,  even  on  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  resi- 
due treated  with  sulphuric  acid  and  the  current  of  air  as  before,  gives  but 
1-5  parts  of  chloride  of  silver;  showing  that  but  little  chlorate  of  soda  is 
produced,  and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  chlorine  escapes  during  the 
evaporation.  After  rapid  evaporation,  on  the  contrary,  the  liquid  still 
retains  |^  of  its  former  bleaching  power.  Carbonic  acid  gas  passed 
through  the  liquid  carries  off  but  little  chlorine,  and  but  slightly  affects 
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its  bleaching  property;  atmospheric  air  prodaces  still  leu  effect.  (Faraday, 
I^.  Qttart.  J.  2,  84.)  A  liqnid  of  this  kind  boiled  down  till  it  becomes 
covered  with  a  film  of  salt,  yields — ^besides  a  mother-liquor  containing  car- 
bonate of  soda— needle-shaped  crystals  which  decolorize  solution  of  indigo. 
(R.  Phillips,  Phil.  Mag.  Ann,  I,  376;  also  Kastn,  Arch.  1 1,  211.)  When 
an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  supersaturated  with  chlorine 
gas,  a  yellow  liquid  is  obtained  which  bleaches  powerfully.  If  this  is 
evaporated  by  exposure  to  the  air  in  a  thin  stratum,  the  residue  turns 
turmeric  paper  brown  before  it  bleaches  it, — a  proof  that,  notwithstanding 
the  excess  of  chlorine,  part  of  the  carbonate  has  remained  undecomposed. 
On  boiling,  the  liquid  evolyes  chlorine, — becomes  colourless — and  when 
evaporated  leaves  chloride  of  sodium,  chlorate  of  soda,  and  a  small  quan* 
tity  of  carbonate.  (Faraday.) 

If  the  chlorine,  evolved  from  10  parts  of  common  salt,  8  parts  of  per- 
oxide of  manganese^  and  14  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol,  is  passed  into  19  parts 
of  dry  powdered  carbonate  of  soda  moistened  with  one  part  of  water  only, 
the  bleaching  compound  is  obtained  in  the  solid  form,  mixed  with  bicarlxH 
Date  of  soda.  (Ph.  Mayer  &  Schindler,  Repert,  81,  1.) 

IT  G.  Ghloritb  of  Soda. — Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
potash-salt,  Deliquescent,  but  resists  the  action  of  heat  better  than  chlo- 
rite of  potash.  In  the  solid  state,  it  does  not  decompose  below  250"^. 
When  raised  to  that  temperature,  it  first  melts,  and  then  turns  yellow  at 
the  moment  of  decomposition.  (Millon.)  IT 

D.  Chlorate  of  Soda.— 1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  eaustio  soda  or 
carbonate  of  soda  is  saturated  with  chlorine  gas,  the  liquid  boiled,  and  the 
chlorate  of  soda  separated  from  the  chloride  of  sodium  by  crystallization. 
(Chenevix,  Vauquelin.)  This  separation  is  more  difficult  than  in  the 
case  of  potash,  because  chlorate  of  soda  and  chloride  of  sodium  do  not 
differ  much  in  solubility;  but  by  repeated  crystallization  from  alcohol, 
in  which  the  former  dissolves  in  larger  quantity,  the  separation  may  be 
effected  to  a  certain  extent.  (Chenevix.) — 2.  Chloric  acid  is  saturated 
with  soda.  (Berzelius.)— 3.  Nine  parts  of  chlorate  of  potash  are  boiled 
with  7  parts  of  fluoride  of  silicium  and  sodium  and  with  water, — 
then  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the  ciystallizing  point.  (Berzelius.)— 
4.  Bitartrate  of  soda  dissolved  in  boiling  water  is  decomposed  with 
chlorate  of  potash — the  liquid,  when  cold,  filtered  from  the  crystallized 
bitartrate  of  potash, — the  latter  washed  with  cold  water — ^the  wnole  then 
evaporated — and  the  crystals  obtained,  freed  from  adhering  cream  of  tartar 
by  repeated  crystallization.  (Hopfer  de  TOrme,  Mag,  Fharm,  33,  37.) 
d\  drachms  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  and  1 1  d^.  4  gr.  of  tartaric 
acid  are  dissolved  in  8  ounces  of  boilinff  water;  to  this  is  added  1  os.  16  gr. 
of  chlorate  of  potash;  and  the  whole  dieted  some  time,  and  left  to 
cool.  (Hopfer.)  9  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  and  9|  parts  of 
tartaric  acid  are  dissolved  in  48  parts  of  hot  water,  and  8  parts  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash  added;  by  this  means,  7'j|-  parts  of  chlorate  of  soda  .are 
obtained.  (Wittstein,  liepert,  63,  216.) 

Regular  tetrahedirons,  in  which  likewise  the  other  four  ootohedral 
&ces  appear,  together  with  the  &oes  of  the  cube  and  rhomboidal  dode-> 
cahedron;  isomorphons  with  bromate  of  soda.  (Mitscherllch,  Fogg.  I7f 
388.)     It  tastes  fresh  and  slightly  pungent.  (Vauquelin.) 

The  salt  melts  in  the  fire,  and  (nearly  at  the  same  temperature  as  the 
potash-salt;  Wachter)  eyolves  oxygen  and  chlorine  gases;  the  residue  is 
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decidedly  alkaline.  On  ignited  charcoal  it  detonates  rapidl^>  fusing  and 
emitting  a  jellowifih  light.  (Vauqaelip.)  When  heated  with  nitric  acid 
it  is  (^composed  in  the  same  manner  as  chlorate  of  potash  (II.,  61) 
•—into  nitrate  of  soda,  perchlorate  of  soda,  and  oxygen  and  chlorine 
gases.  (Penny.)  It  becomes  somewhat  moist  in  the  air;  requires  3  parts 
of  cold  water  for  solution,  and  nearly  the  same  Quantity  of  hot  water, 
(Cheneyix.)  At  16'',  it  is  soluble  in  34  parts  of  alcohol  of  83  per  cent., 
and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  alcohol. 

CrystaUiied. 

NaO 31-2    26-76 

ClCy 85-4    73-24 

NaO,  C10»  116-6    10000 

E.  Perchlorate  op  Soda. — 1.  Formed  by  saturating  soda  with  per- 
chloric acid.  (Serullas.) — 2.  By  decomposing  chlorate  of  soda  with  hot  nitric 
acid.  (Penny.)  Transparent  plates.  (Serullas.)  Rhomboids.  ^Penny.) 
Easily  decomposed  by  heat,  but  not  by  hydrochloric  acid.  (Penny.)  Deli- 
quescent. (Serullas,  Penny,  Ann.  Pharm.  37,  203;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  23, 
296.)  Soluble  also  in  strong  alcohol.  (Serullas,  ii«».  Ghim.  Phys.  46,297.) 

F.  Sulphate  op  Chloride  op  Sodium. — Prepared  like  the  sulphate 
of  chloride  of  potassium  (III.,  63).  (H.  Bose.) 


Sodium  and  Fluorine. 

A.  Fluoride  of  Sodium. — 1.  Hydrofluoric  acid  is  saturated  with  soda, 
and  the  solution  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point. — 2.  100  parts  of  fluo- 
ride of  silicium  and  sodium  are  mixed  with  112  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of 
soda,  and  reduced  to  a  thin  paste  with  a  small  quantity  of  water.  The 
mixture  is  then  boiled  as  long  as  it  swells  up;  and  the  hard  lumpy  mass 
thus  obtained  is  reduced  to  powder,  and  again  boiled  with  water  till  all 
frothing  ceases;  the  insoluble  portion  is  treated  repeatedly  with  boiling 
water  as  long  as  fluoride  of  sodium  is  dissolved  out.  By  this  treatment 
the  silica  is  prevented  from  assuming  the  gelatinous  form.  The  fluoride 
of  sodium,  on  account  of  its  sparing  solubility,  could  not  well  be  extracted 
from  gelatinous  silica,  a  part  of  which  would  also  dissolve  in  the  water 
and  render  the  salt  impure.  The  solution  is  evaporated  till  it  becomes 
opalescent  from  the  separation  of  the  silica  previously  dissolved ;  it  is 
then  poured  off'  from  the  crystals  of  fluoride  of  sodium  already  formed— 
evaporated  by  itself— and  the  residue  heated  to  redness  to  render  the  - 
silica  insoluble.  Gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium  escapes  during  the  ignition, 
if  the  mother-liquor  contains  any  undecomposed  fluoride  of  silicium'  and 
sodium,  and  may  be  more  effect^ly  got  rid  of  by  igniting  the  residue 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  a  covered  crucible.  After  this,  the  mass 
is  dissolved,  filtered,  and  crystalli«ed.  All  these  processes  must  be 
carried  on  in  metallic  vessels,  because  glass  vessels  would  be  attacked. 
(Berzelitts.) 

The  salt  crystallises  in  cubes  and  octohedrons,  which  are  sometimes 
clear,  sometimes  opalescent,  and  often  have  a  pearly  lustre;  it  decrepi- 
tates in  the  fire,  and  begins  to  fuse  at  a  temperature  just  above  the 
melting-point  of  glass;  its  taste  is  less  sharp  than  that  of  fluoride  of 
potassium.    When  mixed  with  silica,  it  fuses,  without  decomposition, 
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below  its  own  melting-point ;  on  dissolving  it  in  water«  the  silica  remains 
behind.  It  is  dissolved  very  slowly  by  cold  water  (according  to  H.  Rose, 
with  slight  reduction  of  temperature);  23  parts  of  water  at  16®  slowly 
dissolve  one  part  at  most  of  fluoride  of  sodium,  and  no  more  even  with 
the  aid  of  heat.  The  solution,  when  evaporated,  again  yields  crystals  of 
the  fluoride,  the  crystallization  being  frequently  attended  with  the  appear- 
ance of  light.  Alcohol  takes  up  very  little  of  the  salt.  (Berzelius,  Pogg. 
1,  13;  Tid.  also  Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard,  Reckerck.  2,  21.) 

Calculatioii,  according  to  Berzelius. 

Na 23-2        55-37 

F  18-7        44-63 


Na,P 41-9        100-00 

B.  fFLUoRiDE  OF  Hydrogen  and  Sodium. — ^Fluoride  of  sodium  is 
supersaturated  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  left  to  evaporate  spontaneously 
in  the  air.  Small  colourless,  rhombohedral  crystals,  having  a  sharp, 
purely  acid  taste.  They  contain  no  water.  They  turn  white  in  the 
fire,  without  losing  their  form,  and  evolve  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid, 
leaving  behind  68*1  per  cent,  of  fluoride  of  sodium ;  heated  to  redness 
with  6  times  their  weight  of  oxide  of  lead,  they  give  off  14*4  per  cent,  of 
water.  Kather  insoluble  in  cold,  more  readily  soluble  in  hot  water  (as 
hi'hydrofiucUe  of  soda);  separates  again  as  it  cools.  (Berzelius,  Pogg, 
1,  13.) 

Crystallized.  Berzelius. 

NaF  41*9    68-02    68-1 

HF 19-7    31-98    31-9 

NaF,HF 61-6    10000    1000 

C.  Flugboride  OF  SoDiiTH. — Fluorido  of  sodium  is  made  to  unite  with 
hydrofluate  of  boracic  acid.  The  salt  crystallizes  from  an  aqueous 
solution,  slowly  cooled,  in  transparent, '  rectanfi^ular,  four-^ided  prisms, 
often  shortened  and  approachiug  the  cubical  form.  They  contain  no 
water;  fuse  below  a  red  heat;  have  a  bitter,  somewhat  acid  taste ;  and 
redden  litmus  strongly.  The  compound  is  changed,  by  prolonged  exposure 
to  heat,  into  gaseous  fluoride  of  boron  which  escapes,  and  fluoride  of 
sodium  which  remains.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the  fluoride  of 
hydrogen  and  sodium,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Berzelius.) 


Sodium  and  Nitrogen* 

A.  Amide  of  Sodium. — Olive-coloured  Sodium-compound.  When  a 
quantity  of  sodium  which  evolves  from  water  100  measures  of  hydrogen 
gas,  is  heated  in  ammoniacal  gas,  it  absorbs  tranquilly  between  142  and 
163  measures,  setting  100  measures  of  hydrogen  free,  and  assuming  first 
a  blue  and  afterwards  a  green  colour.  The  compound  is  of  an  olive-green 
colour,  fuses  readily,  and  exhibits  the  same  relations  as  the  corresponding 
potassium  compound.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard,  Becheich,  1,  354;  vid. 
also  Sir  H.  Davy,  Phil.  Transact.  1810,  24.) 

B.  Nitrite  of  Soda. — 1.  Prepared  by  heating  nitrate  of  soda  to  a 
.^_                  particular  temperature,  then  dissolving  in  water,  and  crystallizing:  nitrate 
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of  soda  appears  first;  afterwards  the  nitrite.  (Deiman,  Hess.)  In  the 
mother-liquor,  Deiman  (Scker,  J,  7, 276)  thought  he  had  found  a  compound 
of  soda  and  nitric  oxide.  Hess  also  regarded  the  crystals  which  he  oh- 
tained,  not  as  nitrite  of  soda,  but  as  soda  combined  with  nitric  oxide.  (See 
however,  what  has  been  said  II.  382,  and  III.  68.) — 2.  Solution  of  soda  is 
saturated  with  the  vapour  of  hyponitric  acid  evolved  by  heating  fuming 
nitric  acid.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  also  formed  at  the  same  time.  (Fritzsche.) 
Permanent  rhombohedrons.  Dissolved  readily  by  water^  but  not  by 
alcohol. 

Crystallized.  Hess. 

NaO  31-2    45-09  44*4 

K0» 38-0    54-91 

NaO,NO»    69-2 10000 

Hess  regards  the  crystals  as  composed  of  1  atom  -of  sodtk,  1  atom  of 
nitric  oxide,  and  1  atom  of  water,  but  observes  himself  that  no  water  is 
expelled  on  fusing  them. 

C.  NiTSATB  OP  SoDA^^^Bhamboidal  Saltpetre,  Cubic  Nitre,  ChUi  Salt- 
petre, Found  native  in  beds  several  feet  in  thickness,  in  the  district  of 
Tampa  on  the  borders  of  Chili  and  Peru.  (Rivero,  Schw,  84, 450.)  Chili 
saltpetre  contains  96*698  per  cent,  of  nitrate  of  soda,  1*302  per  cent,  of 
common  salt,  2*0  per  cent,  of  water,  with  traces  of  sulphuric  acid  and 
lime.  (Lecanu,  J,  Fharm,  18,  102.)  It  contains  99*633  per  cent,  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  0*367  per  cent,  of  common  salt,  with  .a  trace  of  lime. 
(Wittstein,  Hepert.  64,  292.)  f  Hofsteller  {Ann.  Pharm.  45,  340)  gives 
the  following  analysis:  nitrate  of  soda  94*291,  chloride  of  calcium  1*990, 
water  1*993,  sulphate  of  potash  0*239,  nitrate  of  potash  0*426,  nitrate  of 
magnesia  0*858,  insoluble  residue  0*203.  ^  Prepared  by  saturating  car- 
bonate of  soda,  or  distilling  common  salt,  with  nitric  acid ;  also  by  preci- 
pitating nitrate  of  lime  with  sulphate  of  soda,  and  crystallizing.  Belongs 
to  the  rhombohedral  system,  its  form  being  an  obtuse  rhomb  {Fig.  141); 
r  :  r  backwarde  =  106®  30';  r  :  r  dovmwards  =  73°  3^;  (Brooke,  Ann. 
Fhil.  21, 452).  Sp.  gr.  =  2-188  (Marx),  =  2*20  (Kopp),  =  2*2256  (Kar^ 
sten).    It  fuses  when  heated,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  in  a  white  mass. 

Ciystallized.    XiOngchamp,  Wenzd.    Richter.     Kirwan.    Dalton. 

NaO  31-2        36-6  36-75  37*5  37*9  4234        42-4 

NO»   540        63-4  63-25  625  62-1  5755        576 

NaO,NO<....    85-2      100*0        100-00        1000        1000  99*89      100-0 

When  it  is  heated,  pure  oxygen  gas  is  evolved  at  first,  and  nitrite  of 
soda  formed;  but  afterwards,  tne  oxygen  becomes  mixed  with  nitro- 
gen and  fumes  of  hyponitric  acid.  It  detonates  less  violently  with 
charcoal  and  other  combustible  bodies  than  nitrate  of  potash.  A  mix- 
ture of  5  parts  of  nitrate  of  soda,  1  part  of  sulphur,  and  1  part  of 
charcoal  explodes  slowly,  with  a  reddish-yellow  flame.  (Proust,  N.  GeM, 
1,  352.)  A  detonating  powder  (III.  70)  made  with  nitrate  and  carbonate 
of  soda  and  sulphur,  explodes  very  feebly.  (M.  Meyer.)  When  dissolved 
in  water,  it  is  decomposed  by  sal-ammoniac,  by  double  affinity  (Karsten); 
also  by  chloride  of  potassium  (Longchamp),  and  by  sulphate  of  potash 
(Morveau).  Becomes  moist  only  in  moist  air  and  deliquesces  peifectly, 
according  to  Brandos,  in  an  atmosphere  saturated  with  vapour  of  water. 
Water  dissolves  it  with  great  reduction  of  temperature.    One  part  of  the 
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Bait  dissolves  at  — 6^  in  1*58;  at  0^  in  1*25;  and  at  119^  in  0*46  parts  of 
water  (Marx);  it  dissolves  at  2^  in  289;  at  28^  in  1  -12;  and  at  47^  in  0-77 
parts  of  water  (Osann);  at  18*75°,  in  ]  '186  parts  of  water  (Karsten);  at 
18-5°,  in  1-14  parte  (Kopp).  Sp.  gr.  of  a  saturated  solution  at  1875°  = 
1-3769.  (Karsten.)  (From  Richter's  tables  of  specific  gravity  and  per 
oentage:  Stovchiometrie,  3,  164.) 

D.  StTLPHiTB  OP  NtTRio  OxiDE  AND  SoDA.— Similar  in  properties  to 
the  potash-salt,  but  still  more  soluble  in  water.  (Pelouze.) 

E.  Phosphate  of  Soda  and  Ammonia. — Phosphoric  salt,  Microcosmic 
salt,  Sal  microcosmieum,  Sal  nrinas  natitntm  seu/tmbils.  Found  in  human 
urine. — 1.  Five  parts  of  crystallized  diphosphate  of  soda  (III.  D,  h,  y) 
and  2  parts  of  crystallized  diphosphate  of  ammonia  are  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  then  cooled.  The  mother-liquor,  on  further  evaporation  and 
cooling,  yields  more  crystals;  but  after  each  evaporation,  the  ammonia 
volatilized  must  be  replaced. — 2.  From  6  to  7  parte  of  common  diphosphate 
of  soda  are  dissolved  in  hot  water  with  1  part  of  sal-ammoniac,  and  the 
solution  filtered  and  left  to  cool.  (Berzelius.)  The  salt  obtained  by  this 
method  is  contaminated  with  chloride  of  sodium.  (Wittetein.)  If  the 
ordinary  phosphate  of  soda  contains  pyrophosphate  mixed  with  it,  the 
former  alone  yields  crystals  of  the  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  when 
mixed  with  the  sal-ammoniac;  the  latter  crystallizes  out  by  itself. 
(Winckler,  Eepert.  36, 100.) 

Large  transparent  and  colourless  prisms,  belonging  to  the  oblique 


prismatic  system  (Fi^.  101,  102,  ana  other  forms),  t  :  c  =  150®  A'; 
i  :  d  (the  face  under  c)  =  123'*  28^-  t  :  f  =  99°  17V;  »  :  /  (back- 
wards)  =  144'*  34';    t  :  h  (forwards)  =  58°  91';  rf  :  «  =  145°  49';  t  :  5 


=  138°  52';  i:u  OT  u^  =  93°  4';  ♦  :  a  =  137**  16';  a:u  =  135°  48'; 
tt  :  v'  =  38°  44';  u:t  =  109°  22',  &c.  (Mitecherlich.)  The  crystals 
have  a  saline,  fresh,  and  somewhat  ammoniacal  taste.  (Pronst.)  When 
exposed  to  the  air,  they  effloresce  on  the  surface  and  give  off  ammonia ; 
they  melt  very  easily.  The  salt,  when  carefully  heated,  loses  8  atoms  of 
water,  with  all  the  ammonia,  leaving  NaO,  2H0,  cPO^  {[Graham.)  At  a 
stronger  heat  it  gives  off  all  ite  water  and  is  converted  into  simple  meta- 
phosphate  of  soda,  NaO,  aPO^  having  the  form  of  a  transparent  glass,  and 
amounting,  according  to  Mitecherlich,  to  48*71  per  cent.  Id  this  state,  it 
is  used  in  blow-pipe  experimente  as  a  flux  for  a  variety  of  substances.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  water;  the  solution,  however,  loses  ammonia  when 
heated. 

GryttaUiied.  MitBcherlich.          Riflwilt 

NH» 17-0    ....      811     9-000 

NaO  „ 31-2    ....     14-891  .o.-Ji           /  14'875 

cPO« 71-4    ....    34-061  **'^*  134-491 

lOHO    900    ....    42-94    41-634 

NH^O,NaO,HO,cPO»  +  8Aq.     209-6    ...10000    100000 

IT  F.  Ptrophosphaub  ov  Soda  aitd  Ammonia. — ^A  solution  of  acid 
pyrophosphate  of  soda  is  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  the  liquid  evaporated 
over  a  mixture  of  burnt  lime  and  sal-ammoniac.  The  double  salt  crys- 
tallizes in  prisms  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.. 
White;  readily  eoluble  in  water;  the  solution  evolves  ammonia  when 
boiled^  and.smrwaidfl  temtaina  aoid  pyrophosphate  of  «oda. 
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CryBtaUized.  Schwanenberg. 

NH>    17-0    ...,      9-79  10-18 

NaO    31-2    ....     17-97  17'70 

*P0»  71-4    ....    41-12  40-56 

6H0   54-0    ....    31-12  31-57 

NH*0,NaO,4PO»  +  5Aq.    173-6    ....10000        100-00 

(Schwarzenbepg,  Ann.  Chim.  Pharm,  65,  2.)  IT 

O.  SuLPHATB  OP  Soda  and  Ammonia. — CmtallueB  in  short  prLmu; 
tastes  saline  and  rather  bitter.  Permanent  in  the  air.  Decrepitates 
when  heated^  and  then  swells  np,  erolving  ammonia  and  acid  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  and  leaving  sulphate  of  soda.  (Link,  Crell.  Ann.  1796,  1, 
30;  Seguin,  Ann.  Chim.  91,  219;  Riffanlt,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhyi.  20,  482; 
also  Sckw.  Z6y  423.) 

Cryatallued.  Riffault. 

NH* 17-0    ....      9-82        -.  9-678 

NaO 31-2    ....     1801        18-550 

2SO» 80-0    ....     46-19        45*740 

5HO 450    ....    2598        26032 

NH«0,NaO,2SOS  + 4Aq.  173-2    ....  lOO'OO        lOO'OOO 


Sodium  and  Potassium. 

A.  Alloy  of  Sodium  and  Potassium.— These  two  metals  unite 
readily.  One  part  of  sodium  forms,  with  from  ^  to  10  parts  of  potassium, 
a  compound  which  remains  fluid  at  0°;  when  too  much  sodium  is  used,  the 
alloy  becomes  brittle  and  crystalline.  An  alloy  of  1  part  of  sodium  and 
10  parts  of  potassium  floats  on  rock-oiL  (According  to  Bottger,  howeyer, 
J,  pr,  Chem.  1,  303,  it  does  not.)  In  all  these  alloys,  the  potassium  be- 
comes oxidised  first.  (Oay-Lussac  A  Th6nard.) 

B.  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  Potash. — A  mixture  of  1  atom  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  1  atom  of  carbonate  of  soda,  fuses  much  sooner 
than  either  of  these  salts  alone.  (Mitscherlich,  Fogg.  14,  189.) 

IT  According  to  Marguerite  (J.  de  Pharm.  ik  Chim.  7,  344,  Ann. 
Pharm.  56,  220),  a  double  carbonate  of  potash  and  soda  is  obtained  by  the 
repeated  concentration  and  crystallization  of  the  mother-liquor  of  terro- 
cyanide  of  potassium;  or  more  directly  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  soda  with 
excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  concentrating.  The  salt  forms  slender, 
very  soluble  crystals  which  melt  in  their  own  water  of  crystallization  at  40"^, 
and  effloresce  in  vacuo;  in  the  air  they  ondereo  scarcely  any  alteration. 
By  recrystallization  the  salt  is  decomposed.  It  readily  crystallises^  how- 
ever,  without  alteration  from  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potasL 
The  formuk  of  the  salt  is  2(NaO,  CO"^)  +  KO,  CO'  +  18  Aq.  % 

C.  Phosphate  of  Soda  and  Potash.— ^Ordinary  monophosphate  of 
potash  is  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  left  to  crystallize.  The 
compound  salt  crystallizes  out  perfectly  in  combination  with  water. 
Crystalline  system,  the  oblique  prismatic  {Fig.  107,  108,  and  other 
forms);  t :  <  =  96^  21';  »  :  «  or  w*  =  94«  1';  t  ;  a  =  122«  27';  %  :  h 
backwards  =  116°  27';  w  :  v*  =  78*^  40';  w  :  <  =  129^  2*;  2  : «  =  lir 
14';  tt*  :  wi  =  140''  40*  and  so  on.  (Mitscherlich  ) 
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Crygtalliied.  Hitscherlich. 

KO 47-2    ....    15-59) 

NaO 31-2    ....     10"30>      49*6 

cPO» 71 .4    ....    23-58  J 

17HO  1530    ....    50-53        604 

KO,NaO,HO,cPO»  +  16Aq.    302-8    ....100-00       1000 

%  D.  Pyrophosphate  of  Soda  and  Potash. — ^When  a  solution  of 
the  acid  pyrophosphate  of  soda  is  saturated  vlth  carbouate  of  potash  and 
the  liquid  concentrated  to  a  thin  syrup,  the  whole  solidifies  on  cooling  to 
a  mass  of  fine  acicular  crystals  which  appear  to  belong  to  the  oblique 
prismatic  system.  The  salt  is  white  and  transparent;  the  solution  has  an 
alkaline  reaction. 

CakolitioB. 

KO 47-2    ....    18-30        18-18 

NaO   31-2    ....     1210        12-08 

*P0«  71-4    ....    27-71        .•        27-64 

12H0 108-0    ....     41-89        4210 

K0,Na0,JP0»  + 12Aq 257-8    ....  lOO'OO        lOO'OO 

(A.  Schwarzenberg,  Ann.  Ckim,  di  Pharm,  ^5^  2.)  ^ 

E.  Sulphate  op  Soda  and  Potash. — A  mixture  of  the  sulphatos 
of  potash  and  soda  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms  fuses  much  more  readily 
than  sulphate  of  potash  alone.  The  mass  is  glassy  when  cold  and  while 
cooling  cracks  in  many  places,  without  however  emitting  light;  at  the 
same  time  it  becomes  brittle  but  not  crystalline.  When  it  is  dissolved  in 
hot  water  and  boiled,  no  sulphate  of  soda  separates  from  it;  but  as  it  cools, 
light  is  emitted,  and  anhydrous  crystals  are  produced,  having  the  form  of 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  containing  from  1^  to  2  atoms  of  sulphate  of 
potash  with  1  atom  of  sulphate  of  soda.  Sometimes  a  salt  rich  in  soda 
is  formed  under  the  same  circumstances;  in  that  case,  no  emission  of  light 
is  observed. 

Also  by  melting  together  sulphate  of  potash  and  common  salt^ 
a  mass  is  obtained,  which,  from  a  hot  solution^  deposits  the  same 
crystals  free  from  chlorine,  and  with  emission  of  light.  2  atoms  of  sulphate 
of  soda  and  3  atoms  of  sulphate  of  potash  fuse  with  difficulty  to  a  mass 
which  becomes  very  much  broken  up  as  it  cools,  and  emits  very  little 
light  on  crystallizing  from  a  solution  in  hot  water.  (H.  Rose,  Fogg.  52, 
452;  vid.  also  I.,  207.) 

When  1  atom  oi  Beleniaieof  potask  is  melted  with  1  atom  oi  sulphate  of 
soda,  and  the  mass  dissolved  in  hot  water,  ciystals  similar  to  those  of 
sulphate  of  potash  are  formed,  with  vivid  emission  of  light,  as  the  liquid 
cools;  they  decrepitate  when  heated,  and  contain  41*38  per  cent,  of  potash, 
9*51  of  soda,  4*84  of  selenic  acid,  and  44*68  of  sulphuric  acid.  (H.  Rose, 
Pogg.  52,  588.) 

F.  Nitrate  of  Soda  and  Potash  ? — A  solution  of  1  part  of  nitrate 
of  potash  and  1  part  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  3  parts  of  boiling  water,  yields 
as  the  liquid  cools,  long,  silky  needles,  united  together  in  stelUted  groups. 
(Loose,  Pkarm.  CentralblaU,  1837,  505.) 
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Sodium  and  Sodixtm. 

A.  &  B.  The  oomponndB  obtained  by  fusing  one  atom  of  common 
salt  with  1  atom  of  carbonate,  or  with  1  atom  of  sulphate  of  soda,  ex- 
hibit properties  similar  to  those  of  the  corresponding  potash-compounds. 
(III.,  71,  B.  &  C.)  (Dabereiner,) 

C.      COMPOITND  07  ChLORIDB  OP  SODIVM  WITH  lODATB    OF  SoDA. — 

1.  When  iodate  of  soda  is  prepared  from  chloride  of  iodine  and  carbonate 
of  soda  (III.>  107),  the  liquid,  on  evaporation,  first  deposits  pure  iodate 
of  soda;  afterwards,  at  a  niffher  temperature  and  greater  degree  of  con- 
centration, the  iodate  of  soda  crystallizes  out  combined  with  common 
salt. — 2.  When  a  tolerably  large  quantity  of  solution  of  caustic  soda  is 
added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  ioidate  of  soda,  and  chlorine  gas  passed 
through  the  liquid  till  no  more  diperiodate  of  soda  falls  down,  chloride 
of  sodium  crystallizes  from  the  decanted  liquid,  first  combined  with  iodate 
of  soda,  then  by  itself,  and  afterwards  mixed  with  chlorate  of  soda. 

Transparent  four-sided  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  often  haying  a 
tabular  fonn  in  consequence  of  the  greater  size  of  the  two  lateral  fii^s. 
— The  crystals  when  heated  become  opaqne,  lose  their  water,  and  fuse  to 
a  dear  liquid,  which  eyolves  nothing  but  oxygen  gas,  and,  after  exposure 
to  a  yery  powerful  heat,  leaves  a  mixture  of  chloride  and  iodide  of 
sodium.  In  cold  water — ^which  withdraws  the  common  salt — the  crystals 
are  converted  into  an  opaque  mass  of  needles  united  in  tufts,  and  consisting 
of  iodate  of  soda  with  2  atoms  of  water.  (Rammelsberg,  Fogg.  44,  548.) 

Crystallued.  Rammelaberg. 

2NaCl  117-2    ....    27*75  2M5 

NaO,IO» 197-2    ....    4668  47*50 

12H0 108  0     ....     25-57  2505 

2NaCl  +  NaO,IO*  +  12Aq....«    4224    ....10000        .....,.•        9970 
OtHBB  CoMFOirKDB  OF  SoDIUM, 

With  many  of  the  metals — namely,  with  arsenic,  antimony,  telloriamj 
bismuth,  zinc,  tin,  lead,  copper  and  mercury. 
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CBAnBB  III. 

LITHIUM. 


Arfiredson.    S(Auf,  82,  93;  also^  Ann.  Ohim,  Phyz.  10,  82;  further,  Sckw. 

34,  214. 
Vftuquelin.    Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  7,  284;  also  Sckw.  21,  397. 
C.  6.  Omelin.    Gilb,  62,  399;  64,  371,  and  S(^.  30,  173. 
Kraloyanszky.    Sckw,  54,  230  and  346. 
B.  Hermann.    Poyy,  15,  480. 


History.  The  oxide  of  Lithiam  was  diacoyered  in  1817,  by  Arfved- 
0on,  in  the  laboratory  of  Berzelius. 

Sources,  As  oxide,  in  the  inorganic  kingdom  only  (henoe  its  name); 
principally  in  petalite  (5  per  cent.},  lithiaspodumene  (8  per  cent.),  am* 
blygonite  (11  per  cent.),  triphyline  (3 '4  per  cent.),  lepidolite  (3*6  per 
cent.),  lithia  mica,  apyrite  and  the  tourmaline  of  Utdn.  Also  in 
very  small  quantity  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Karlsbad,  Francbad,  and 
Marienbad  (Berzelius,  Sckw.  44,  127;  Pogg.  4,  248);  in  the  water  of 
Pyrmont  (Brandes,  Sckw.  45,  369);  in  the  mineral  water  of  Hofgeismar 
( Wurzer,  Sckw,  46,  121);  in  the  salt  spring  of  Kissingen  (Fuchs  &  Fic- 
kentscher,  J.  pr.  Chem.  5,  321);  in  the  goitre- water  of  Hall  in  Austria 
(Holger,  ZeUsckr.  Phys.  Math.  9,  75);  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Monchs- 
ofen  (Buchner.  Repert.  23,  221);  of  Billn  (Reuse);  of  Klausen  in 
Steiermark  (Holger);  of  Hohenstein  (Reichel);  ofKreuznach  (Lowig); 
of  Lavey  near  Bex  (Baup);  and  of  Slintsch  in  Hungary  (Wagner). 

According  to  Brandes  (Scher,  Ann.  8,  120)  a  white  combustible  metal 
is  obtained  from  lithia,  when  placed  in  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  battery. — 
Kralovanszky  was  unable  to  reduce  the  metal  from  the  oxide  by  means  of 
^n,  charcoal,  or  potassium. 

Atomic  weigM  of  Lithium  (H  =  1)  =  6'4264  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  17, 
379);  =  6-084.  (R.  Hermann,  Pogg.  15,480.) 


Compounds  of  Lithium. 

LlTHIITM  AND  OXTGEN. 

A.    Lithia.    LO. 

Oxide  of  Lithium.    Not  yet  known  in  the  free  state. 

Calculation,  according  to  Berzelius. 

L 6-4     44-44 

O    8-0     55-56 


LO   14-4     100-00 

LO  =  80-33  +  100  =  180,33.    BeneUus.) 


LITHU.  12S 

(7<>m&iiutfv>n«.---a.  With  water,    a.  Htdratb  of  Lithia. 

JPreparatum. — 1.  PetalUe  in  powder  ia  heated  to  redness  with  4  parts 
of  oarbonate  (or  nitrate)  of  baryta;  the  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  dilute 
hydrochlorio  acid;  evaporated  to  diVness;  again  treated  with  water  acidu- 
hited  with  hjdrochlono  aoid;  the  bquid  separated  from  the  silica  bj  fil- 
tration; the  baryta  precipitated  by  excess  of  snlphurio  acic^  and  the  ala«* 
mina  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dry- 
ness, and  tibe  ammonia  expelled  by  ignition;  wherenpon^  sulphate  of  lithia 
remains,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  sulphate  of  lime  (and  man- 
ganese). The  residne  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  sulphuric  acid 
precipitated  by  means  of  acetate  of  baiyta  (if  manganese  be  present,  it 
must  be  first  separated  with  sulphide  of^ammonium  and  the  solution  eva^ 
porated  to  dryness,  exposed  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  re-dissolved  in  water). 
The  liauid  separated  from  the  precipitate  and  containing  the  acetates  of 
lithia,  baryta,  and  lime,  is  evaporated;  the  residue  heated  to  redness;  and 
the  ignited  mass  powdered,  and  exhausted  with  boiling  water  as  long  as 
any  alkaline  matter  is  dissolved  out  The  solution  of  carbonate  of  lithia 
thus  obtained  is  evaporated  (to  a  small  bulk,  whereupon  the  carbonate  of 
lithia  separates,  leaving  in  the  liquid  any  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  that 
may  be  present);  the  residue  boiled  with  water  and  excess  of  hydrate  of 
lime  for  several  hours,  and  stirred;  after  which  it  is  filtered,  evaporated, 
and  fused  in  a  silver  crucible.  (Aifvedson.)  [The  additions  put  between 
brackets  are  made  by  C.  0.  Gmelin.l 

2.  To  save  baryta,  the  elutriated  powder  of  Spodumene  or  Petalite 
is  intimately  mixed  with  twice  its  weight  of  quick-lime;  the  mixture 
strongly  ignited  for  a  considerable  time  in  a  Hessian  crucible;  the  pro- 
duct dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  mixed  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
expelled  by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat;  and  the  dry  residue  powdered, 
exhausted  with  water,  and  strained  through  linen,  on  which  most  of  the 
gypsum  is  retained:  this  must  be  repeatedly  washed  and  pressed. 
Alumina  is  precipitated  from  the  filtered  liauid  by  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
or  by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  lime.  Tne  lime  is  afterwards  removed 
frt>m  the  filtrate  either  by  throwing  it  down  with  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
filtering,  evaporating,  andheating  to  redness,  after  which  sulphate  of  lithia 
is  left  behind  (Berzelius,  Lehi%iich);  or  by  evaporating  the  filtrate  to  dry- 
ness; exposing  the  residue  to  a  red  heat;  then  exhausting  with  water,  which 
leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  gypsum  behind;  precipitating  with  acetate 
of  baryta;  filtering,  evaporating,  and  heating  to  redness;  and  lastly 
boiling  the  powdered  mass  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  carbonate  of 
lithia,  and  leaves  behind  the  carbonates  of  baiyta,  lime,  and  magnesia 
(present  in  the  lime  used).  The  water  takes  up  a  small  quantity  of  the 
oarbonate  of  magnesia;  but  by  saturating  with  sulphuric  acid  and  crys- 
tallizing, pure  sulphate  of  lithia  is  obtamed,  and  this  can  be  converted 
into  pure  lithia  as  in  No.  9  (Arfvedson).  Berthier  (^nn.  Cfhim.  Phy$.  59, 
1 89)  mixes  in  a  charcoal  crucible  one  part  of  ipodumene  with  1*09  parts 
of  carbonate  of  lime,  and  subjects  the  mixture  to  an  intense  heat  till  it 
fuses  to  a  fflass ;  and  after  reducing  it  to  powder,  exhausts  it  with  sulphu- 
ric acid:  this  process  yields  0*192  parts  of  sulphate  of  lithia. 

3.  An  intimate  mixture  of  one  part  of  ipodumene  and  2  parts  of 
litharge  is  reduced  to  perfect  fusion  at  a  strong  red  heat;  then  poured 
out;  and  the  glass  finely  powdered,  and  dissolved  in  weak  nitric  acid, 
which  separates  the  silica.  The  oxide  of  lead  is  then  prempitated  hf 
sulphuric  acid;  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residua  dissolved 
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in  water;  lime  and  ma^esia  separated  by  means  of  carbonate  of  am- 
monia; the  liquid  filtered  and  evaporated;  and  the  dry  mass  heated  in  a 
porcelain  crucible.  The  residue  is  sulphate  of  lithia.  (Quesneyillej  J* 
Fkarm.  16,  164;  also  N.  Tr.  22,  1,  257.) 

4.  A  mixture  of  finely  powdered  tpodumene  and  charcoal  is  heated  to 
redness  in  a  porceliun  tube,  with  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  passing  over  it. 
Decomposition  ensues  readily;  and  from  the  residue,  when  cold,  water 
dissolyes  out  chloride  of  lithium.  {Setterherg,  38,  480.) 

5.  A  mixture  of  1  part  of  LepidolUe  and  2  parts  of  lime  is  heated  for 
two  hours  at  a  strong  red  heat;  the  greyish  white  mass  broken  up  and 
reduced  'with  water  to  a  thin  paste;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  added  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  till  the  liquid  becomes  slightly  acid;  more 
water  added;  and  the  whole  thrown  upon  a  filter  and  washed.  The 
filtrate  thus  freed  from  gypsum  is  then  partly  evaporated,  and  separated 
from  lime,  alumina,  iron,  and  manganese  by  means  of  carbonate  of  soda. 
It  is  afterwards  further  eyaporat^,  and  carbonate  of  lithia  precipitated 
from  the  boiling  concentrated  solution,  by  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
in  twice  its  weight  of  water  (a  further  quantity  of  lithia  may  be  separated 
from  the  mother-liquor  by  means  of  phosphate  of  soda):  the  precipitated 
carbonate  of  lithia  dissofyed  in  weak  hydrochloric  acid  gives  with  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  a  precipitate  of  pure  carbonate  of  lithia.  The  super- 
natant liquid  yields  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  after  further  evaporation, 
a  small  quantity  more;  and  if  again  evaporated  and  heated  to  low  redness, 
it  yields  impure  chloride  of  lithium,  mixed  with  more  or  less  carbonate  of 
lithia,  (Werner,  J.  Pr.  Chem.  12,  55,) 

6.  One  part  of  Upidolite  in  powder  is  heated  with  2  parts  of  slaked 
lime  at  a  moderate  red  heat  for  two  hours;  and  the  powdered  mass,  after 
being  made  into  a  paste  with  water,  is  left  in  a  warm  place  by  itself  for 
three  months.  By  this  treatment,  nearly  all  the  lithia  and  potash  are  set 
at  liberty,  and  are  found  partly  dissolved  in  the  water,  and  partly  retained 
in  the  hfudened  mass.   This  mass  is  boiled  with  water  after  being'reduced  to 

Eier;  the  filtrate  saturated  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  evaporated  to 
ess;  and  the  carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  out  from  the  carbonate  of 
ii  by  means  of  water  containing  alcohol.  The  insoluble  matter  once 
more  heated  with  lime  and  treated  as  above,  sometimes  yields  an  additional 
quantity  of  lithia.  (Fuchs,  J,  pr.  Chem.  5,  320.) 

7.  In  operating  on  the  large  scale,  1  part  of  powdered  lepidolUe  is 
heated  in  a  reverberatory  furnace  with  2  parts  of  lime,  slaked  and  reduced 
to  powder  by  water,  the  heat  being  continued  till  the  whole  cakes 
together.  The  powdered  mass  is  then  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  lime; 
reduced  to  a  paste  with  water;  boiled  for  a  longtime,  the  water  being  re^ 
placed  as  it  evaporates;  decanted;  the  residue  again  boiled  with  water  and 
-^  part  of  lime;  then  decanted  and  washed.  The  two  liquids  containing 
lithia  and  potash,  with  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  alumina,  and  heavy  metallic 
oxides,  are  mixed,  after  filtration;  then  saturated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  evaporated;  the  lime  and  alumina  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia;  potash  added  to  the  filtrate  as  long  as  it  causes  turbidity;  the 
liquid  filtered;  the  metallic  oxides  thrown  down  by  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen; the  solution  again  filtered  and  evaporated  to  drjmess;  the  residue 
heated  sufficiently  to  destroy  organic  matter ;  then  dissolved  in  water, 
neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid;  filtered;  evaporated  to  dryness;  and 
the  chloride  of  lithmm  dissolved  out  by  absolute  alcohol,  which  leaves  the 
chloride  of  potassium  untouched.  (Mitscherlich,  Lehrhwch,  2,  85.) 

8»  A  mjzture  of  7  parts  of  powdered  Upidolite  and  2  paits  of  calcined 
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green  yifcriol  is  beated  gentlj  for  some  time,  ek>  that  it  may  not  fuse  but 
merely  cake  together;  ute  powdered  mass  is  exhausted  with  water;  the 
filtrate  freed  from  alumina,  iron,  and  manganese,  by  sidphide  of  ammo- 
nium ;  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  sulphate  of  ammonia 
expelled  at  a  moderate  heat;  the  residue,  consisting  of  the  sulphates  of 
potash  and  lithia,  reduced  to  powder;  and  the  latter  salt  separated  by 
a  moderate  quantity  of  water  mixed  with  alcohol.  If  this  solution  still 
contains  sulphate  of  potash,  the  sulphate  of  lithia  must  be  purified  by 
crystallization.  (Fuchs.) 

9.  Powdered  lepidolite  is  boiled  for  a  long  time  with  oil  of  yitriol ;  the 
mass  exhausted  with  water,  filtered,  and  evaporated ;  the  earths  precipi- 
tated by  carbonate  of  ammonia;  and  manganese  by  sulphide  of  ammonium, 
the  excess  of  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling.  The  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
precipitated  by  acetate  of  baryta;  the  lic^uid  filtered  and  evaporated  to 
dryness;  the  mass  heated  to  redness,  boiled  with  water,  filtered,  and 
again  evaporated  to  dryness ;  the  carbonate  of  potash  taken  up  with  a 
small  quantity  of  cold  water;  and  the  undissolved  carbonate  of  lithia 
treated  as  in  the  firet  method,  or  else  saturated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
baryta  water  added  to  the  liquid  as  long  as  it  produces  a  precipitate  of 
sulphate  of  baryta,  excess  of  baryta  being  carefully  avoided.  The  filtrate 
is  then  distilled  in  a  retort  to  separate  the  water,  whereupon  crystals 
appear,  which  are  afterwards  fused.  (C.  G.  Gmelin.)  In  applying  this 
method  on  the  large  scale,  the  lepidolite  is  boiled  with  the  oil  of  vitriol  in 
earthen  pans,  and  stirred  with  earthenware  rods  till  it  is  dry.  The  mass 
is  then  boiled  with  water  in  a  clean  copper  vessel ;  the  filtrate  evaporated 
to  dryness;  the  residue  dissolved  in  water;  the  earths  precipitated  by 
carbonate  of  ammonia;  the  liquid  evaporated  again  as  before;  and  the 
sulphate  of  ammonia  driven  on  by  heating  in  glass  vessels.  The  vessels 
are  then  broken;  the  cake  of  salt  dissolved  in  water;  the  sulphuric  acid 
thrown  down  by  acetate  of  lead ;  the  lead  separated  from  the  filtrate  by 
hydrosulphurio  acid ;  the  liquid  again  filtered,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  dissolved  in  water;  the  rest  of  the  sulphuric  acid  separated  by 
acetate  of  lead,  and  the  lead  precipitated  as  before.  The  solution  is  then 
filtered  and  evaporated;  the  residue  heated  in  a  copper  crucible;  the  fused 
cake  of  carbonate  of  lithia  and  carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water ;  the 
solution  filtered  from  oxide  of  copper ;  and  the  filtrate  so  far  evaporated 
in  a  copper  pan,  that  carbonate  of  lithia  crystallizes  out  on  cooling: 
finally,  the  remaining  mother-liquor  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the 
carbonate  of  potash  separated  by  cold  water.  (Joss,  J.  Fr.  Chem,,  I, 
139.) 

10.  Very  finely  powdered  petaUte^  ^podumene,  apyrite,  or  lepidolite^ 
is  digested  for  some  days  with  oil  of  vitriol;  then  evaporated  to  dryness; 
the  remainder  boiled  repeatedly  with  water  and  filtered;  and  the  alumina 
precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  clear  liquid  after  filtration 
is  evaporated;  and  the  residue  heated  to  redness,  and  further  proceeded 
with,  as  in  the  first  method,  with  acetate  of  baryta,  exposure  to  a  red 
heat,  &c.  (Berzelius.) 

11.  Triphyline  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  the  protoxide  of  iron 
converted  into  sesquioxide  by  boiling  with  a  little  nitric  acid;  the  phos- 
phate of  iron  precipitated  by  ammonia;  the  protoxide  of  manganese  by 
sulphide  of  ammonium;  the  filtered  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness;  and  the 
ammoniacal  salts  expelled  by  heat.  The  residue  consists  of  soluble  chlo- 
ride of  lithium.  (Fuchs.  J.  pr*  Chem,  5>  319.)  The  chloride  may  be  con- 
verted into  sulphate  of  lithia  by  heating  it  with  sulphuric  acid;  and  from 
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the  snlpbate,  eaustio  lithia  m  obtaiiied  by  treating  it  with  baiyts.  Lithia 
prepared  by  this  method  often  retains  magnesia. 

Froperties.  White^  transparent;  foses  at  a  temperature  below  red- 
ness, and  does  not  appear  to  yolatiliie  at  a  white  heat.  (C.  Gmelin.) 
Has  a  erystalline  fraetnre;  and  the  same  taste,  canstioity,  and  alkaline 
effect  on  vegetable  colours,  as  potash  and  soda.  (Arfvedson.) 

0.  CRTSTALLI2BD  LiTHiA.— Separates  in  small  grains  from  an  aqueous 
solution  during  evaporation.  (C.  Gmelin.) 

y.  Solution  of  Lithia.— Hydrate  of  lithia  does  not  deliquesce  in  the 
air  (Arfvedson)j  it  dissolves  in  water  with  elevation  of  temperature. 
Lithia  is  much  less  soluble  in  water  than  potash  or  soda>  and  apparently 
not  more  soluble  in  hot  than  in  oold  water.  (C.  Gmelin.) 

h.  With  aoids  lithia  forms  the  Lithia-salts.  These  are  white  when  the 
acid  itself  is  colourless;  they  are  more  readily  fusible  than  the  correspond- 
ing salts  of  potash  and  soda;  and  are  permanent  in  the  fire,  if  the  acid  is 
not  too  volatile  or  easily  decomposed.  Fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  on 
platinum  foil,  they  procuice  a  dark  yellow  stain  round  the  circumference, 
whereas  carbonate  of  soda  by  itself  produces  this  effect  in  a  much  smaller 
degree  only.  (Berzelius.)  Fused  on  pUtinum  wire,  they  impart  a  carmine 
colour  to  the  blowpipe  flame.  An  excess  of  potash-salt  does  not  in-* 
terfere  with  the  production  of  this  colour,  but  the  presence  of  a  small 
quantity  of  soda  gives  rise  to  the  yellow  flame.  (H.  Rose.)  IT  Stein  (J, 
furpraJa.  Chem,  81,  361;  Ann.  Fharm,  52,  243,  1844)  has  observed 
that  this  latter  effect  is  produced  when  too  strong  a  heat  is  applied;  and 
that  if  the  lithia  salt  is  barely  fused  on  a  platinum  wire,  saturated  with 
talc,  and  then  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  candle,  the  red  colour  is  dis- 
cernible with  one  |>art  of  lithia  to  2580  parts  of  soda.  IT 

Alcohol,  in  which  a  salt  of  lithia  is  dissolved  or  diffused  in  the  state  of 
fine  powder,  also  bums  with  a  carmine-coloured  flame.  (C.  Gmelin.)  The 
same  occurs  also  with  paper  saturated  with  a  solution  of  a  salt  of  lithia,  or 
the  wick  of  a  taper  saturated  with  moistened  phosphate  or  acetate  of  lithia. 
(Turner,  Ed.  Fkil  J.  ofSc.  2,  267 ;  4,  113;  also  Schw.  47,  41.)  All  the 
litbia  salts  are  soluble  in  water;  but  the  carbonate  phosphate,  and  the 
phosphate  of  lithia  and  soda  difficultly  so.  Hence  the  other  salts  of  lithia, 
when  not  diasolved  in  too  much  water,  yield  difficultly  soluble  precipitates 
with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  and  with  phosphate  of  soda. 
Carbonate  of  soda  precipitates  the  salts  of  lithia  after  some  time  only. 
Common  diphosphate  of  soda  does  not  precipitate  them  in  the  cold,  even 
after  a  long  time,  except  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  which  gradually 
gives  rise  to  an  abundant  precipitate.  But  a  mixture  of  a  salt  of  lithia 
with  phosphate  of  soda,  becomes  turbid  by  boiling  or  evaporation, — and 
the  dry  residue,  on  being  treated  with  water,  leaves  the  difficultly  soluble 
phosphate  of  lithia  and  soda. 

A  solution  of  a  salt,  which  is  not  clouded  by  caustic  soda  in  the  cold, 
or  by  carbonate  <^  soda  at  a  boiling  heat,  but  yields  with  phosphate  of 
soda  on  evaporation,  an  almost  insoluble  white  powder,  contains  lithia. 
The  detection  and  separation  of  lithia  are  founded  on  this  property. 
(Berzelius.) 

Phosphate  of  potash  gives  no  precipitate,  even  on  boiling  or  evapora- 
ration;  but  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  an  abundant  precipitate  after 
some  time.  (H.  Rose.)  Hydrofluosilicic  acid  throws  down  from  salts  of 
lithia  the  almost  insoluble  fluoride  of  silicium  and  lithium  (Berzelius); 
and  carbazotio  aoid,  throws  down  carbazotateof  lithia«  (H,  Rcmo,  AnalyU 
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Chan,) — The  oonoentrated  Bolntion  of  a  salt  of  lithia  is  not  pieoipitaied 
ly  perohlorio  acid  (Sernllas);  sulphate  of  alamina  (0.  Gmelio),  hichloride 
of  platinam^  oxalic  acid,  or  tartaric  acid.  (Arfvedson,  C.  Omelin.) 

c.  With  earths,  in  the  above  named  minerals,  excepting  triphyline. 
All  minerals  containing  lithia  impart  a  pnrple  oolonr  to  the  blovr-pipe 
jQame,  provided  they  are  fusible.  This  colour  is  rendered  much  more  dis- 
tinct when  the  mineral  is  mixed  with  one  part  of  double  fluoride  of  potas- 
sium and  hydrogen  and  4^  parts  of  bisulphate  of  potash,  and  exposed  to 
the  blowpipe  flame  on  platinum  wire.  (Turner.)  The  same  minerals, 
when  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  fluorspar 
and  one  part  of  sal-ammoniac,  impart  a  greenish  tint  at  first,  and  after- 
wards a  red  colour  to  the  flame.  (Berzelius.)— <£.  Lithia  is  but  sparingly 
soluble  in  alcohol,  which  partly  precipitates  it  from  an  aqueous  solution. 
(C.  Gmelin.) 

B.    Pbroxidb  of  Lithium. 

The  hydrate  and  the  carbonate  of  lithia  when  heated  in  the  ur,  appear 
to  be  partly  converted  into  peroxide^  which  has  not  yet  been  prepared 
in  the  pure  state,  but  has  a  great  proneness  to  induce  oxidation  in  platir 
nom,  probably  producing  a  compound  of  lithia  with  oxide  of  platinum. 
No  alkali  attacks  a  platinum  crucible  in  which  it  is  ignited,  so  severely 
as  lithia  and  its  carbonate,  which  cover  the  surface  of  the  platinum  with 
a  dark-yellow  or  olive-green  colour.  (Berzelius.)  Silver  is  also  cor- 
roded and  dissplved  by  carbonate  of  lithia  in  a  state  of  fusion. 
(Kralovansxky.) 

LrrmuM  and  Carbon. 

Carbonate  of  Lithia. — a.  MonocarboncOe, — The  transparent  hydrate 
of  lithia  becomes  opaque  in  the  air  from  absorption  of  carbonic  acid.  (C. 
Gmelin.^ — 1 .  Sulphate  of  lithia  is  precipitated  by  acetate  of  baryta,  the 
liquid  filtered  and  evaporated,  and  the  acetate  of  lithia  decomposed  by 
exposure  to  heat. — 2.  An  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  dis- 
solved iu  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  lithium,  and  the  carbonate 
of  lithia,  which  is  almost  entirely  precipitated,  is  washed  on  a  filter  with 
alcohol.  (Berzelius.) — The  salt  is  white,  fuses  at  a  low  red  heat  (Arfved- 
son)  to  a  clear  liquid  (Hermann),  and  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  vitreous 
mass  ^Arfvedson) ;  this  mass  is  crystalline  (Turner),  transparent,  and  sepa- 
rates mto  pieces  which  have  a  pearly  lustre.  (Hermann,  Pogg.  15,  480.) 
It  has  a  slight  but  distinctly  alkaline  taste,  and  turns  reddened  litmus 
paper  blue.  (Arfvedson.)  A  solution  of  one  part  of  carbonate  of  lithia 
in  1000  parts  of  water  still  exhibits  an  alkaline  reaction.  (C.  Gmelin.) 

Calculation.  Hermann.    Schaffgotsch.      C.  Gmelin.  Knlovanuky. 

LO  14*4    ....    a9-56    39    39-83    45-54    45*8 

C0«  220    ....    60-44    61     60-17    54-46    54-2 

LO,  CO"    36-4    ....  100*00    100    100-00    100-00    100-0 

Crystallises  by  slow  evaporation  in  small  prisms,  which  efiloresoer 
slightly  in  the  air  (Arfvedson)  in  pearly  cubes.  (Kralovansskjr.) — The 
fused  salt  is  dissolyed  with  great  difficulty  by  water^  but  more  eaisily  when 
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powdered,  espeelally  if  the  water  la  hot.  One  part  of  carbonate  of  lithia 
requires  100  parts  of  cold  water  for  solution^  Carbonate  of  lithia  gives  np 
its  acid  to  baryta  and  lime ;  it  decomposes  the  salts  of  ammonia,  lime, 
magnesia,  alumina,  iron,  copper,  and  silver.  (Vanqnelin.)  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  (C.  Gmelin.) 

5.^  Addrsalt — ^Water  saturated  with  carbonate  of  lithia  dissolves  au 
additional  portion  when  carbonic  acid  is  passed  through  it.  The  solution 
yields,  on  evaporation,  a  crystalline  crust  of  salt  which  decrepitates  strongly 
in  the  fire.  (Arfvedson.)  According  to  C.  Gmelin,  the  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  escapes  on  evaporation,  and  the  simple  salt  is  thrown  down. 

Lithium  and  Boron* 

Borate  of  Lithia.— cl  Btborate. — According  to  Arfvedson,  this  salt 
forms  crystals  which  have  an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction;  swell  up  and 
lose  their  water  of  crystallization  when  heated;  and  fuse  to  a  transparent 
glaj9s:  they  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  According  to  C.  Gmelin,  it  forms 
a  transparent  gummy  mass. 

b.  Acid-Salt — Indistinctly  crystalline,  and  less  easily  soluble  in  water 
than  a.  (G.  Gmelin.) 

Lithium  and  Phosphorus. 

Phosphate  of  Lithia.  —  a.  Dtpkaphate,  —  Precipitated  from  an 
aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  lithia  on  the  addition  of  phosphoric  acid 
and  application  of  heat,  the  carbonic  acid  escaping;  precipitated  from 
sulphate  of  lithia  by  phosphate  of  ammonia,  but  not  by  phosphoric  acid 
(C.  Gmelin);  from  the  acetate,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  almost  completely 
precipitated  by  phosphoric  acid.  (Berzelius.)  White,  bulky  powder, 
nearly  insoluble  in  water.  (C.  Gmelin.) 

b.  Monophosphate, — Crystallizes  in  transparent  grains  on  the  slow 
evaporation  of  the  aqueous  solution;  readily  soluble  in  water. 
(C.  Gmelin.) 

Lithium  and  Sulphur. 

A.  Monosulphide  of  Lithium. — Formed  by  heating  sulphate  of 
lithia  to  redness  in  a  retort  with  charcoal.  The  charcoal  must  not  predomi- 
nate, otherwise  a  pyrophoric  mass  will  be  formed.  The  sulphide  dissolves 
in  water  and  alcohol  more  readily  than  the  hydrate  of  lithia.  (Berzelius.) 

B.  Sulphide  of  Lithium  and  Hydrogen. — Formed  when  sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen  gas  is  passed  over  ignited  carbonate  of  lithia.  The  resulting 
mass  is  pale-yellow  in  the  cold,  becomes  dark-brown  when  heated,  and 
fuses  at  a  higher  temperature.  (Berzelius.) 

HydraUd  Sulphide  of  Lithium  and  Hydrogen^  or  Bi-hydrondphate  of 
Lithia, — A  solution  of  A  is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. 
The  colourless  liquid  evaporated  in  a  retort  to  the  consistence  of  syrup, 
deposits  crystals  of  carbonate  of  lithia,  accidentally  formed;  and  if  aftei^ 
wards  left  to  evaporate  in  yacnoj  over  fused  potash,  it  yields  a  confused 
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mass  of  salt,  which  becomes  moist  in  the  air,  and  is  readily  dissolyed  bj 
alcoho].  The  aqueous  solution  evaporated  in  the  air  yielcfs  long  prisms, 
which  correspond  to  the  hydrated  bisiUpkide  of  lithium.  (Berzelius, 
FogsT'  6,  439.) 

C.  Persulphide  of  LiTHiUM.*-When  hydrate  of  lithia  is  fused  with 
sulphur,  a  yellow  mass  is  obtained,  which  is  soluble  in  water  and  behares 
with  acids  like  other  liyers  of  sulphur.  (Vanquelin.) 

IT  D.  Sulphite  op  Lithia. — LO,  SO'  -f  6 Aq. — Obtained  bjr  passing 
sulphureous  acid  gas  through  water  in  which  carbonate  of  lithia  is  sus* 
pended.  White,  feathery  crystals.  (Danson,  Qii.  J,  of  Ohem.  JSoc.  2,  207.) 

E.  Hyposulphatb  op  Lithia.— LO,  S'O*  +  2Aq.  Forms  indistinct 
crystals,  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is  pa^ially  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Ram- 
melsberg,  Fog^.  66,  79.)  IT 

P.  Sulphate  op  Lithia. — a.  Simple  salt. — Preparation,  Already 
given  with  that  of  the  hydrate  of  lithia.  The  excess  of  sulphuric  acid 
possibly  occurring  in  any  of  the  methods,  may  be  removed  by  neutralizing 
with  ammonia  and  igniting.  White  mass;  fuses  with  difficulty,  unless 
gypsum  is  present ;  but  then,  even  if  the  quantity  of  g^sum  be  small, . 
it  melts  below  a  red  heat.  Has  a  pure  saline  taste  without  bitterness. 
(Arfvedson.) 

Her-  C.        Yaaque-    Kralo-     Arfred« 

Anhydrous.        mann.    Pleischl.   Gmelin.       lin.      vanszky.      son. 

LO 14-4      26-47        260        266        27*94        30-8        311         31-59 

spa 40-0       73-53         74-0         734         7206        69-2        68-9        6841 

LO.SQS....     54-4     100-00       1000       1000       10000       1000       100*0       100*00 

Crystallizes  in  combination  with  water,  in  shining  rhombic  prisms 
with  dihedral  summits  {Fig.  98)  (Hermann^,  and  in  long  tables  which 
effloresce  very  slightly  in  the  air  (C.  Gmelin) :  the  crystals  decrepitate 
when  heated,  and  give  off  their  water  of  crystallization  without  first  dis- 
solving in  it.  They  are  very  soluble  in  water  (Arfvedson),  but  not  per- 
ceptibly more  so  in  hot  water  than  in  cold  (Hermann) ;  they  are  also 
easily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  (Kastner,  Kastn.  Arch.  16,  322.) 

AHVed-  Her-  Vanque- 

Ciystallized.      Hagen.         son.      C.  Gmelin.  mann.        lin. 

LO 14-4    22-71         22-61         2687        2725)  «,  -         «^. 

S0»    400     63-09         62-42        58-86        58-341  °^  '         '*'  ^ 

HO    9-0     14-20        14-97         14-27         1441        143         12-5 

LO,  SO»  +  Aq.     63-4  10000       10000       10000       10000      1000        1000 

h.  Acid  salt. — By  evaporating  a  with  sulphuric  acid  and  heating  to 
redness,  a  more  fusible  salt  is  obtained  (Arfvedson),  from  which,  when 
strongly  ignited,  the  excess  of  acid  is  expelled  in  the  form  of  sulphureous 
acid  and  oxygen  gas.  (C.  Gmelin.)  From  its  solution  in  water,  however, 
the  salt  a  separates  in  remarkably  fine  crystals,  which  have  an  acid 
reaction  proceeding  only  from  the  sbdhering  mother-liquor.  (Arfvedson.) 

G.  Sulphide  of  Carbon  and  Lithium,  and  Hydrosulpho-carbo- 

KATE  OP  Lithia. — The  orange-yellow  solution,  when  dried,  yields  a  saline 

moss,  which  becomes  moist  in  the  air,  even  more  readily  than  the  potash 

or  soda  salt,  and  dissolves  easily  both  in  water  and  in  alcohol.  (Berzelius.) 

TOL.   in.  K 
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Lithium  and  Selenium. 

Selenitb  op  Lithia. — Fnses  below  redness,  forming  »  yellow  liquid, 
wbicb  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  clear  pearly  mass,  baving  a  broadly  foliated 
crystaUine  texture;  becomes  moist  in  the  air.  (fierzelius^  Lthrh,  4t,  194.) 


Lithium  and  Iodine. 

IT  A.  Iodide  of  Lithium. — Lil  +  6H0. — ^Forms  aoicular  crystals, 
generally  of  a  yellow  colour,  arising  from  the  presence  of  free  iodine ; 
deliquescent;  containing  28  30  per  cent,  of  water.  (Rammehsberg,  Fog^. 
66,  79.)  IT 

B.  loDATE  OF  Lithia. — The  aqueous  solution  when  evaporated  yields 
an  anhydrous  crust,  soluble  in  2  parts  of  cold,  and  not  much  less  of  hot 
water.  (Rammelsberg,  Fogg,  44,  655.) 

IT  G.  Periodatb  of  Lithia. — ^Dissolves  with  tolerable  facility  in 
water,  and  is  decomposed  by  alcohol.  (Rammelsberg.)  IT 

Lithium  and  Bromine. 

Bromate  of  Lithia.— The  aqueous  solution,  evaporated  in  the  usual 
way  over  oil  of  vitriol  to  a  syrupy  consistence,  yields  needles,  which 
effloresce  if  kept  long  in  the  apparatus,  but  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the  open 
air.  (Rammelsberg,  Fogg,  55,  63.) 


Lithium  and  Chlorine. 

A.  Chloride  of  Lithium. — Crystallizes,  on  evaporating  the  aqueous 
solution  in  the  sun,  or  an  alcoholic  solution  over  oil  of  vitriol  (Rammels- 
berg), in  cubes  having  the  taste  of  common  salt.  (C.  Gmelin.)  When 
rapidly  evaporated,  it  forms  a  crust.  (Arfvedson.)  Melts  at  a  dull  red 
heat,  and  volatilizes  at  a  white  heat.  (C.  Gmelin.)  More  volatile 
than  chloride  of  potassium,  but  less  volatile  than  chloride  of  sodium. 
(H.  Rose.)  In  open  vessels  it  volatilizes  even  at  a  low  red  heat,  losing  a 
portion  of  its  chlorine  and  being  partly  converted  into  carbonate  of 
lithia.  (Hermann,  H.  Rose.) 

Tetra-hydrated  chloride  of  lithium,  or  ter-hydraUd  hydroMoraie  of 
lithia. — Chloride  of  lithium,  when  it  deliquesces  in  the  air,  gradually 
forms  larffo  rectangular  prisms  with  four-sided  summits  placed  upon  the 
lateral  edges  (probably  isomorphous  with  hydrated  chloride  of  sodium 
&c.).  When  crystallized  rapidly,  it  forms  needles  united  together  in 
feathery  tufts,  just  like  those  of  sal-ammoniac.  When  heated,  the  crys- 
tals undergo  tbe  aqueous  fusion  and  afterwards  dry  up.  Thrown  on 
paper  or  moved  with  the  fingers,  they  instantly  become  opaque,  the 
opacity  commencing  at  the  point  of  contact  and  extending  through  the 
whole  mass;  in  this  state  they  fall  to  pieces  on  the  slightest  blow,  and 
form  a  crystalline  powder.  (Hermann.) 
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Both  the  anhydrous  and  the  hydrated  chloride  of  lithinm  deliquesce 
very  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  are  very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol, 
(even  absolute):  the  alcohol  then  bums  with  a  red  flame.  (C.  Gmelin.) 

Anhydrous.  ArfvecUon.  Hydrated.  Hermann. 

L 6-4         15-31     ....     22-39        LQ 41-8        53-73     ....     53-64 

CI 35-4         84-69     ....     77-61         4HO  36-0        4627     ....     4636 

LCI     ....     41-8       100-00    ....  100-00        La,4Aq.       77*8       10000     ....  10000 

IT  According  to  Rammelsberg  {Fogg,  %Q,  79),  the  crystals  contain 
only  2  atoms  of  water. 

B.  Chlorate  op  Lithia. — LiO,  CIO*  +  HO. — Forms  a  radiated 
mass,  very  deliquescent^  fusing  at  50°,  and  evolving  water  at  140®, 
together  with  oxygen  and  small  quantities  of  chlorine.  After  decompo- 
sition, chloride  of  lithium  remains,  having  an  alkaline  reaction.  The 
salt  is  very  soluble  in  alcohol.  (Wachter,  J,  fur  prod.  Chem.  3,  321 ; 
Ann.  Fharm.  52,  231.)  IT 

C.  PERCfHLORATE  OF  LiTHiA. — Carbonate  of  lithia  is  dissolved  in  the 
aqueous  acid;  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  dissolved  in 
alcohol,  which  leaves  behind  any  potash-salt  that  may  be  present;  and 
the  filtrate  left  to  evaporate  in  a  not  air  chamber.  Long,  transparent, 
deliquescent  needles  (Serullas.) 


Lithium  and  Fluorinb. 

A.  Flitoribb  of  Lithium.—- Crystallizes  on  evaporating  the  aqueous 
solution  in  very  small  opaque  crystalline  grains,  which,  at  the  temperature 
of  commencing  redness,  fuse  to  a  clear  mass,  which  again  becomes  cloudy 
as  it  solidifies.     Scarcely  soluble  in  water.  (Berzolius,  Pogg.  1,  17.) 

B.  Fluoride  of  Lithium  and  Hydrogen. — Small  crystals,  having 
a  very  acid  taste.  Leaves  fluoride  of  lithinm  when  ignited.  Difficultly 
soluble  in  water,  but  more  soluble  than  the  fluoride  of  lithium.  (Berzelius.) 

C.  Fluoride  of  Lithium  and  Boron. — Prepared  by  precipitating 
the  compound  of  hydrofluoric  acid  with  borate  of  baryta  by  sulphate  of 
lithia.  Crystallizes,  when  slowly  evaporated  at  a  temperature  of  40^  in 
large  prisms.  Tastes  like  the  soda-salt.  In  the  air  it  becomes  moist  and 
liquefies;  and  the  liquid  yields  small,  rhombohedral,  very  soluble  crystals, 
which  have  not  been  further  examined.  Easily  soluble  in  water.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

Lithium  and  Nitrogen. 

A.  Nitrate  of  Lithia. — Anhydrous  rhombic  prisms  (C.  Omelin), 
which  fuse  to  a  clear  liquid  when  gently  heated.  The  salt  tastes  like 
nitre  (Arfvedson);  has  a  y^ty  acrid  taste.  (Vanquelin,  C.  Omelin.) 
Deliquesces  with  great  rapidity  in  the  air;  very  soluble  in  strong  alcohol. 
(C.  Omelin.) 
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B.  Phosphatb  op  LtTHiA  AND  Ammonia.— Falls  down  in  transpa- 
rent crystalline  grains  during  the  slow  evaporation  of  an  aqneous  soln- 
tiou  of  a  salt  of  lithia  mixed  with  phosphate  of  ammonia.  It  is  not 
formed,  if  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  is  present^  or  if  the  solution  is 
Tery  dilute;  for  then  the  ammonia  escapes  during  the  eraporation.  It 
resembles  in  appearance  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  and 
readily  fuses  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  with  loss  of  ammonia ;  it  then 
gives  a  blue  colonr  with  nitrate  of  cobalt.  (Berzelius,  Lekrh.  4,  213.) 

C.  Sulphate  of  Lithia  and  Ammonia. — This  salt  crystallizes  in 
a  table  form,  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  when  heated  to  redness^ 
leaves  simple  sulphate  of  lithia.  (Arfvedson.) 

Lithium  and  Sodium. 

Phosphatb  of  Lithia  and  Soda. — Formed  when  the  solution  of  a 
salt  of  lithia  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  phosphate  of  soda.  The 
liauid  becomes  turbid  on  evaporation,  but  the  greater  part  of  the  double 
salt  appears  not  to  be  formed  till  the  liquid  is  evaporated  to  dryness :  it 
is  then  left  undissolved  on  treating  the  residue  with  water.  If  a  salt  of 
lithia  is  evaporated  with  metaphosphate  or  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  the 
liquid  is,  in  the  first  case,  rendered  still  more  turbid ;  but  after  complete 
evaporation,  the  same  quantity  of  the  same  salt  is  formed  in  both  cases. 
White  bulky  powder,  fusing  with  tolerable  facility  on  platinum  wire  before 
the  blowpipe,  and  forming  a  clear  bead,  which,  on  cooling,  becomes  white^ 
opaque,  and  crystalline;  when  fused  on  charcoal,  it  behaves  in  the  same 
manner.  Caustic  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime  decomposes  it  at  a  red  heat. 
If  the  salt  is  heated  to  redness  with  3  parts  of  hydrate  of  lime,  boiling 
water  will  extract  the  lithia ;  and  by  evaporating,  filtering  from  carbonate 
of  lime,  saturating  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporating  to 
dryness,  and  exhausting  the  residue  with  alcohol,  it  may  be  obtained  in 
the  form  of  chloride  of  lithium.  When  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
with  which  it  forms  a  clear  glass,  becoming  turbid  as  it  cools,  it  does  not 
attack  the  platinum  vessel;  but  when  it  is  fused  with  carbonate  of  lime, 
then  moistened  with  water,  and  heated  again,  the  platinum  is  attacked. 
It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  somewhat  more  so  in  hot :  in 
water  containing  phosphate  of  soda  it  is  nearly  insoluble.  (Berzelius, 
JSchw.  44,  127;  Po^^g,  4,  246;  Lekrb.  4,  192.)  It  dissolves  in  1400  parts 
of  water  at  15°;  in  1233  at  60'';  and  in  951  parts  at  100°.  (Brandos,  JSchw, 
59,  359.) 

Fusedj  according  to  BerzeUus. 

NaO 31-2    26-66 

LO  14-4     12-31 

PO 71-4     61-03 

NaO,LO,PO« 1170    lOO'OO 

IT  Rammelsberg  {Fog^s^  66,  70)  finds  that  the  composition  of  this 
salt  varies  very  considerably,  the  quantity  of  lithia  varying  within  the 
limits  of  21*8  and  32-15  per  cent.;  from  which  he  concludes  that  the  two 
bases  are  capable  of  replacing  each  other  in  the  salt.  Moreover,  he  is  of 
opinion  that  it  is  tribasic ;  because,  when  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid, 
it  gives  a  pure  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.  IT 

Lithia  also  combines  with  mercury. 
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Chapter  IV. 

BARIUM. 


History.  The  earlier  cbemists  distingaisbed  lime  and  magnesiai  nnder 
the  appellation  of  terr^e  absorbentes,  from  the  Earths  in  a  more  limited 
sense:  to  these  absorbeni  or  alkaline  earths,  baryta,  discovered  in  1774 
by  Scheele  (Opiuc.  2, 262),  and  strontia,  discovered  still  later,  were  after- 
wards addea.  Since  the  time  of  Foorcroy,  however,  tbese  earths,  some- 
times with  the  exception  of  magnesia,  have  been  more  or  less  regarded  as 
alkalis;  inasmuch  as  they  possess  the  most  characteristic  properties  of 
alkalis,  and  are  distinguished  from  those  earlier  discovered,  only  by  being 
— together  with  their  compounds  with  acids — ^less  easily  soluble  in  water. 
They  may  therefore  be  distinguished  as  the  less  soluble  or  earthy  alkalis. 
Sir  H.  Davy,  in  1808,  first  obtained  barium,  strontium,  and  calcium  in 
the  free  state ;  but  they  had  before  been  obtained  in  combination  with 
mercury,  by  Berzelius  &  Pontin. 

Sources,  As  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  baryta ;  further,  in  Barytocal- 
cite,  in  certain  ores  of  manganese,  in  Harmotome  and  Brewsterite. 
Traces  of  baryta  are  also  found  in  the  water  of  Pyrmont  (Brandes,  Schw» 
45,  369),  of  AreuznacH  (L5wig),  and  of  Luhatschivitz.  (Planiava.) 

Preparation, — 1.  Hydrate  of  baryta,  or  the  carbonate,  cUoride  or 
nitrate,  is  made  into  a  doughy  mass  with  water,  formed  into  a  cup,  and 
placed  upon  a  platinum  dish,  which  is  connected  with  the  positive  pole  of 
a  voltaic  battery  of  500  pairs  of  plates ;  the  cup  is  filled  with  mercury, 
in  which  the  negative  wire  dips  (I.,  458).  The  amalgam  of  barium 
thus  obtained  is  heated  in  a  tube  of  glass  without  lead,  and  filled  with 
the  vapour  of  rock-oil  till  all  the  mercury  is  sublimed.  (H.  Davy.)  If 
the  hydrate  of  baryta  is  mixed  with  oxide  of  mercury,  the  amalgam  is 
obtained  in  larger  quantity.  (H.  Davy.)  Hare  {N,  Bibl,  Univ.  23, 200;  also 
J.  pr,  Chem,  19,  249)  prepared  the  amalgam  in  a  similar  manner  from 
moistened  chloride  of  barium  surrounded  with  a  freezing  mixture,  using 

2  batteries,  each  of  100  pairs,  and  containing  more  than  100  square  feet  of 
zinc.  The  mercury  was  expelled  by  heatmg  the  amalgam  in  an  iron 
crucible  provided  with  an  iron  cover,  and  exhausted  of  air. — 2.  Accord- 
ing to  Davy,  barium  may  be  obtained  in  an  impure  state,  by  passing 
vapour  of  potassium  over  red-hot  baryta  or  chloride  of  barium. — 3.  Pare 
baryta  or  the  nitrate  is  placed  in  a  hole  made  in  a  piece  of  charcoal  or  on 
a  slate,  and  exposed  to  a  burning  jet  of  detonating  gas,  produced  from 

3  measures  of  hydrogen  and  one  measure  of  oxygen  gas.  Effervescence 
takes  place,  and  white,  shining  globules  of  metiulio  barium  are  formed. 
The  baryta  must  be  anhydrousj  and  the  detonating  gaa  must  be  paosed 
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through  oil,  not  water;  otherwise  a  translucent,  vitreous,  or  homy  mass 
will  be  obtained.  (Clarke,  ClUh,  62,  363;  Schw.  18,  246;  21,  385;  Ann. 
Phil  17,  419.) 

Properties,  Silver-white,  with  less  lustre  than  cast  iron.  Sinks 
rapidly  in  oil  of  vitriol,  even  if  surrounded  with  bubbles  of  gas.  Ductile, 
and  may  be  beaten  flat,  though  with  difficulty.  Fuses  below  redness,  and 
does  not  volatilize  at  a  red  heat.  (H.  Davy,  Fhil,  Trans.  1 808,  343.)  Of 
the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron,  and  having  a  specific  gravity  =  40,  or 
somewhat  greater.  (Clarke.) 

Atomic  weight  of  Barium :  68'39  (Berzelius);  68*64  (Pelouze);  68'54, 
(Marignac,  Ann.  Pharm.  68,  212.) 


Compounds  of  Barium.  . 
Babium  and  Oxygen. 
A.    Babyta.    BaO. 

Oxide  of  Barium,  Heavy  Earthy  Schwererde,  Schwerspatherde,  Barytes, 
Terra  ponderosa,  Terre  pesante,  Terre  barotique,  Baryte,  Protoxyde  de 
baryum. 

Formation.  Barium  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures  be- 
comes covered  with  a  white  crust  of  baryta,  and  crumbles  to  a  white  pow- 
der. (H.  Davy,  Clarke.)  The  oxidation  is  almost  instantaneous,  the  metal 
becoming  covered,  first  with  a  thin  layer  of  a  straw-yellow  colour,  and  then 
with  a  thicker  crust  of  oxide;  so  that  to  catch  the  real  colour  of  the  metal, 
the  eye  must  follow  the  stroke  of  the  file  or  the  burnisher.  (Hare.)  Heated 
gently,  it  bums  in  the  air  with  a  dark-red  light  (H.  Davy);  in  the  flame 
of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  with  a  chrysolite-green  light.  (Clarke.) 
With  water  it  forms  baryta-water,  with  violent  escape  of  hydrogen.  (H. 
Davy,  Clarke.)  If  the  metal  has  been  previously  kept  under  rock-oil, 
the  effervescence  is  slower,  because  the  barium  is  covered  with  a  layer  of 
resin.  (Hare.)  In  oil  of  vitriol  it  is  converted,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas,  into  sulphate  of  baryta.  (H.Davy.) 

Preparation. — 1.  Nitrate  of  baiyta  is  heated  in  a  platinum  or  earthen 
crucible  or  in  a  porcelain  retort,  till  it  is  completely  decomposed, — a  mode- 
rate heat  being  applied  at  first,  and  a  very  strong  heat  for  a  short  time  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  process.  (  Vauquelin.)  The  crucible  is  raised  to  a  bright 
red  heat  in  a  good  air-furnace — a  few  spoonfuls  of  powdered  nitrate  thrown 
in — the  cover  put  on — and  the  whole  exposed  to  a  red  heat  till  the  mass  has 
become  quite  solid ;  more  nitrate  is  then  added,  and  the  process  continued 
till  the  crucible  is  half  full  of  baryta.  If  too  much  nitrate  is  added  at  once, 
the  mass  boils  over.  From  a  platinum  crucible  the  baryta  is  not  easily 
separated;  and,  according  to  Berzeiius  {Lehrh.  4,  243),  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  platinum  becomes  mixecl  with  the  baryta.  From  an  earthen 
crucible  (which  may  be  broken  when  cold)  the  baryta  extracts  silica,  alu- 
mina, iron,  and  manganese.  By  too  long  an  exposure  to  heat,  the  baryta 
absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  oxygen. — 2.  Carbonate  of  baiyta  mixed  with 
-^  of  its  weightof  lamp-black  or  charcoal,  and  sometimes  made  into  a  thick 
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paste  with  solution  of  gum  tra^acanth  or  fixed  oil^  is  heated  to  whiteness 
m  an  earthen  crucible  lined  with  lamp-black  and  baring  a  closely  fitting 
coyer.  (Pelletier.)  When  thus  prepared,  the  baryta  is  often  mixed  with 
charcoal  or  carbonate  of  baryta:  some  cyanide  of  barium  is  also  produced^ 
unless  the  charcoal  is  perfectly  free  from  nitrogen. — 3.  Carbonate  of  baryta 
is  exposed  in  a  platinum  crucible  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  smith's  forge 
till  it  fuses.  (Abich.) 

Propertieg.  As  prepared  according  to  the  first  and  second  methods^ 
it  is  a  greyish-white,  porous,  friable  mass;  that  obtained  by  the  third 
method  is  dark  grey  with  a  bluish  surface,  and  yery  dense ;  specific  gra- 
vity =  4-000  (Fourcroy),  =  47322  nearly  (Karsten).  Fuses  only  in  the 
strongest  heat  of  a  forge  (Abich) :  in  the  oiy-hydrogen  blowpipe  flame  it 
fuses  to  a  lead-coloured  slag,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes 
coyered  with  a  white  powder.  (Clarke.)  It  is  a  non-conductor  of  electri- 
city. Has  a  caustic  and  alkaline  taste,  and  acts  as  an  alkali  on  yegetable 
colours.  Corrodes  organic  matter,  but  less  powerfully  than  potash  or 
0oda;  it  possesses  poisonous  properties  independent  of  its  causticity. 

CalculatioD.  Beneliiis*  H.  Davy. 

Bs    68-6    89-56    89-55     89-7 

0 8-0     10-44     10-45     lO'S 

BaO 76-6    100-00    100-00    100-0 

(BaO  ^  856-88  +  100  »  956-88.    BeneUus.) 

Decompoivtions. — 1.  By  electricity.— 2.  By  potassium  at  a  red  heat. — 
3.  By  hydrogen  at  the  temperature  of  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe. — 4.  By 
phosphorus,  sulphur,  and  hydrogen  acids. — 5.  When  yapour  of  sulphide 
of  carbon  is  passed  over  baryta  heated  in  a  tube,  the  baryta  becomes  red- 
hot,  and  is  conyerted  into  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  barium  and  carbonate 
of  baryta.  (Berzelius.) 

3BaO  +  CS»  =  2BaS  +  BaO,CO>. 

Combinations,    a.  With  water: 

«.  Hydrate  op  Baryta. — ^When  baryta  is  moistened  with  water,  it 
&lls  to  pieces  and  becomes  yery  hot,  the  heat  being  often  sufficient 
to  raise  the  hydrate  produced  to  a  red  heat,  and  then  fuse  it.  (Dobereiner, 
Schw.  6,  367.)  Baryta  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible  attracts  water  and 
carbonic  acid  from  the  air  so  greedily  that  it  expands  the  crucible. 
(Abich.)  The  hydrate  is  obtained  by  melting  the  crystals  of  baryta  in  a 
silver  crucible,  and  heating  to  redness. — White  powder,  or  fused  white 
mass,  of  crystalline  texture ;  fuses  at  a  low  red  neat  and  forms  an  oily 

liquid. 

Calculation. 

BaO  76-6    89*5 

HO  9-0    10-5 

BaO,  HO 85-6     1000 

Loses  none  of  its  water  by  strong  ignition  unless  carbonic  acid  enters 
to  supply  its  place.  (Bucholz  &  Gehlen,  N.  GehL  4,  258.)  In  the  most 
powerful  heat  of  a  blast-furnace  it  loses  weight.  ^Abich.)  Heated  on 
charcoal,  it  fuses  with  violent  efleryescenoe  (proceeding  from  the  decom- 
position of  the  water),  and  smka  into  the  charcoal,  forming  a  hard  maasi 
(Berzelius.) 
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0.  Crystallized  Baryta.—!.  Baryta  prepared  bj  method  1,  2,  or 
3,  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  left  to  crystallize.  For  this  purpose, 
one  part  of  nitrate  of  baryta  may  be  mixed  and  heated  to  redness 
with  from  1  to  2  parts  of  powdered  heavy  spar:  the  mass  does  not 
froth  up,  even  when  strongly  heated.  (Mohr,  Aim.  Pharm.  27,  27.) — Or 
one  part  of  nitrate  of  baryta  is  heated  to  redness  with  from  ^  to  -f  pt. 
of  iron  filings  until  perfectly  decomposed.  (Artus,  J,  pr.  Chem,  6,  172  ; 
Wittstein,  Reperi.  65,  359.) — 2.  The  sulphide  of  barinm  obtained  by 
lieating  to  redness  4  parts  of  heavy  spar  with  1  part  of  charcoal,  is 
dissolved  in  water,  and  boiled  with  1  part  of  oxide  of  copper  till  the 
liquid  becomes  quite  colourless,  and,  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  present^ 
no  longer  precipitates  a  salt  of  lead;  it  is  then  filtered  from  the  sulphide 
of  copper,  and  left  to  crystallize.  (Darcet;  A.  Vogel,  N,  Tr,  3,  2,  545.) 
The  liquid  contains  a  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  copper  in  solution. 
(H.  Rose,  Pogg,  12, 78.) — 3,  Baryta  is  thrown  down  in  crystals  by  adding 
potash  to  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  nitrate,  or  acetate 
of  baryta;  the  crystals  are  washed  with  ice-cold  water  or  alcohol,  till  all 
the  potash-salt  is  separated :  they  are  then  dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  the 
solution  is  left  to  crystallize.  ( Anfrye  &  Darcet,  A,  GehL  3,  325 ;  Kirch- 
\ko%A,  Gehl,  4,  658;  Pessina,  Brngn,  Giom.  17,  265.)  Transparent, 
oolourles,  four-sided,  or  flattened  six-sided  prisms  with  four-sided  sum- 
mits. The  crystals  heated  to  100°  melt,  lose  water,  and  leave  a  white 
friable  residue  containing  20*07  per  cent.  (2  At.)  of  water.  This,  when 
heated  to  redness  in  a  crucible,  froths  up  violently,  fuses,  and  leaves 
hydrate  of  baryta  in  a  state  of  tranquil  fusion.  (Smith,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  9, 
87;  also  Pogg.  39,  196.)  The  loss  which  the  crystals  sustain  by  igni- 
tion amounts  to  50  per  cent.  (Bucholz.)  Specific  gravity,  =:  2*188. 
(Filhol.) 

CalculatioiL  Smith.  R. Phillips.    Noad.      H.Rose.   Dalton. 

BaO 76-6        48*61        48*21         47*28        46*94        46*66         30 

9H0 81-0        51*39        51*79        52*72        53*06        53*34         70 

BaO,9Aq 157*6       100*00      10000      10000      10000      100*00        100 

H.  Rose  and  Noad  state  the  amount  of  water  in  the  crystals,  accord- 
ing to  their  own  analyses,  as  equal  to  10  atoms:  if  this  be  the  case,  it 
must  amount  to  54  per  cent.  Noad  also  found  only  9  atoms  of  water  in 
the  crystals  sent  to  him  by  Smith :  it  remains  therefore  to  be  decided 
whether  the  crystals  containing  the  smaller  quantity  of  water  had  lost 
anjr  previous  to  the  analysis;  or,  what  is  more  probable,  whether  those 
which  were  richer  in  water  did  not  contain  some  of  the  mother-liquid  en- 
closed within  them.  IT  Filhol  (J.  Pharm.  d:  Chim.  3,  7,  271 ;  Ann. 
Pharm.  5^,  222),  in  a  more  recent  examination  of  the  hydrate,  found  only 
8  atoms  of  water.  IT 

y.  Baryta-Water. — Hydrate  of  baryta  dissolves  in  20  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  2  parts  of  boiling  water.  (H.  Davy.)  One  part  of  anhydrous 
baryta  dissolves  at  13"*  in  35,  at  47*  in  7*5,  and  at  70°  in  5'Q  parts  of 
water.  (Osaun.)  It  forms  a  colourless  solution,  which  is  not  precipitated 
by  alcohol,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  covered  with  succes- 
sive films  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  till  at  last  nothing  remains  but  pure 
water. 

h.  With  acids  it  forms  the  Baryta-salts.  For  many  acids,  the  affinity 
of  baryta  is  greater  than  that  of  any  other  salifiable  base.  For  the  pre- 
paration of  the  other  salts  of  baryta,  the  very  abundant  substance,  Heavy- 
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«par,  is  generally  used;  more  rarely,  Wither Ue,  Heavy  spar  is  converted 
by  ignition  with  charcoal,  into  sulphide  of  barium,  which,  after  being 
dissolved  and  filtered,  is  decomposed  by  the  particular  acid  which  will 
form  the  required  salt. — Of  all  the  alkaline  salts,  those  of  barvta  are  speci- 
fically the  heaviest.  They  are  colourless  when  the  acid  itsel/is  colourless. 
Those  which  are  soluble  exhibit  poisonous  properties.  Many  baryta-salts 
impart  a  green  colour  to  the  flame  of  alcohol.  Most  of  them  are  nearly 
or  quite  insoluble  in  water ;  but  all,  the  sulphate  only  excepted,  dissolve 
in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  Salts  of  baiyta  which  contain  no 
metallic  acid,  form,  when  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  a  platinum  wire 
in  the  outer  blowpipe  flame,  a  transparent  bead  which  becomes  cloudy  on 
cooling.  This  mixture  when  fused  on  charcoal,  sinks  into  it.  (This  character 
distinguishes  baryta  from  lime,  and  from  the  earths  which  do  not  dissolve 
in  caroonate  of  soda  and  remain  on  the  8urfia.ce  of  the  charcoal.)  (Plattner, 
J.  pr,Chem.  16,  467.)  Baryta-salts  dissolved  in  water  or  nitric  acid 
produce,  even  when  very  dilute,  a  finely  divided,  white,  pulverulent  pre- 
cipitate with  sulphuric  acid  and  its  salts.  If  the  solution  is  very  dilute, 
or  the  acid  in  large  excess,  the  precipitate  does  not  appear  for  some  time : 
it  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  An  aqueous  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  lime  also  precipitates  the  salts  of  baryta.  A  solution  of  nitrate 
of  baryta  containing  onfy  1  part  of  baryta  in  25,000  parts  of  water,  gives 
a  very  distinct  cloudiness  with  sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of  soda;  with 
50,000  to  100,000  parts  of  water,  it  is  rendered  slightly  turbid;  with 
200,000  to  400,000  parts,  not  till  after  some  minutes;  and  with  800,000 
parts,  the  reaction  ceases  altogether.  (Lassaigne,  J,  Chim,  Med,  8,  526.) 
A  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  containing  1  part  of  baryta  in  71,000 
parts  of  water,  becomes  turbid  with  sulphate  of  soda,  after  the  lapse  of 
half  an  hour.  (Harting,  J,  pr,  Chem.  22, 50.)  Hydro fluosilicic  acid  ^ives 
with  baryta-salts,  after  a  while,  a  crystalline  precipitate  nearly  insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acid.  One  part  of  chloride  of  barium  dissolved 
in  3,800  parts  of  water,  still  gives  a  precipitate  with  this  acid.  (Harting.) 
Monocarbonate  of  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  precipitates  a  salt  of  baryta 
from  an  aqueous  solution  in  white  flakes,  soluble  with  effervescence  in 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.  Bicarbonate  of  potash  precipitates  a  some- 
what concentrated,  but  not  a  very  dilute  solution,  unless  with  the  aid  of 
heat.  Borax  gives  a  white  flaky  precipitate  at  a  certain  degree  of  concen- 
tration only;  but  diphosphate  or  arseniate  of  soda  gives  a  precipitate  with 
a  more  dilute  solution:  this  precipitate  is  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or 
nitric  acid.  Monophosphate  of  soda  (NaO,  2H0,  cPO^)  does  not  give  any 
precipitate.  lodate  of  soda  precipitates  the  baryta  completely  as  iodate,  in 
the  form  of  a  white  granular  powder  easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
Salts  of  baryta  are  precipitated  yellow  by  chromate  of  potash,  and  per- 
fectly, even  when  the  solution  is  largely  diluted.  Simple  oxalate  or  tartrate 
of  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  gives  a  white  precipitate,  soluble  in  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  Free  oxalic  acid  and  binoxalate  of  potash  produce,  after 
some  time  and  only  from  a  concentrated  solution,  a  crystalline  precipitate 
of  binoxalate  of  baryta.  Alkaline  succinates  precipitate  a  concentrated 
solution  immediately ;  a  dilute  solution,  after  some  time  only.  Ferro- 
cyanide  of  potassium  gives  a  yellowish -white  precipitate,  provided  the 
solution  is  not  too  dilute.  Perchloric  acid  and  sulphide  of  ammonium  do 
not  affect  baryta-salts. 

c.  Baryta  likewise  combines  with  some  of  the  earths  and  metallio 
oxides. — d»  With  certain  substances  of  the  organic  kingdom. 
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B.    Peroxide  of  Barium.    BaO^ 

Baryta  beated  to  low  redness  in  a  glass  or  porcelain  tube,  rapidly 
absorbs  oxygen  passed  over  it  (Gay-Lassac  &  Thenard);  and  indeed,  as 
Tb6nard  (Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  8,  308)  supposed  and  Rammelsberg  {Pogg. 
44,  588)  confirmed,  one  atom  of  baryta  absorbs  one  atom  of  oxygen. 
Preparation. — 1.  Bv  Th6nard*8  method  (II.,  7). — 2.  Chlorate  of  potash 
is  sprinkled  in  small  Quantities  at  a  time  on  baryta  at  a  low  red  heat. 
The  baryta  becomes  red-hot.  The  mass  when  cold  may  be  freed  from  the 
chloride  of  potassium  mixed  with  it,  by  washing  with  cold  water;  the 
residue  is  hydrated  peroxide  of  barium,  which  may  be  dried  in  the  air  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  (Liebig  &  WBhler,  Pogg,  26,  172.)  Quesneville 
{Ann,  Chim,  Pkys.  36,  108;  alsoPo^^.  10,  620)  heats  nitrate  of  baryta  in 
a  porcelain  retort  furnished  with  a  Welter's  safety  tube,  till  it  e  vol  res  no 
more  hyponitric  acid  but  only  pure  oxygen ;  the  residue  is  peroxide  of 
barium  free  from  nitric  acid. 

This  process  might  give  nitrite  of  baryta. 

Calculation.' 

Ba 68-6     81-09 

20    16-0     18-91 


BaO«    84-6    lOO'OO 

Peroxide  of  barium  is  of  a  dark  grey  colour,  and  somewhat  more 
fusible  than  the  protoxide.  (Gay  Lussac  &  Thenard.)  When  very 
strongly  heated,  it  evolves  oxygen  and  is  converted  into  baryta:  in 
warm  water  it  is  resolved  into  oxygen  gas  and  bary ta- water ;  with 
carbonic  acid  gas  it  yields  oxygen  and  carbonate  of  baryta;  heated  with 
hydrogen  gas  it  emits  sparks,  and  is  converted  into  hydrate  of  baryta. 
Gives  up  its  excess  of  oxygen  to  carbon,  boron,  phosphorus,  sulphur, 
and  the  metals,  at  elevated  temperatures,  and  to  hydrosulphurio  acid 
in  the  cold.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard.)  Dissolves  in  hydrated  acids, 
forming  a  salt  of  baryta,  whilst  its  excess  of  oxygen  passes  over  to  a 
portion  of  the  water,  forming  peroxide  of  hydrogen.  When  peroxide  of 
barium  is  thrown  into  water,  it  diflfuses  itself  through  the  liquid  without 
rise  of  temperature,  and  produces  Hydrated  Peroxide  of  Barium  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder.  The  same  compound  is  precipitated  in  pearly 
scales  when  an  excess  of  baryta-water  is  added  to  pure  peroxide  of 
hydrogen,  or  the  hydrochlorate  or  nitrate  of  that  compound ;  these  scales 
are  decomposed  by  water  at  100^  into  oxygen  gas  and  baryta- water,  and 
are  only  slightly  soluble  in  colder  water.  (Thenard,  An7i.  Chim,  Phys,  8, 
312.)  The  hydrate  appears  to  contain  6  atoms  of  water.  (Liebig  & 
Wohler.) 

Barium  and  Carbon. 

A.  Carbonate  op  Baryta. — a,  Monoearhonate.  Found  native  as 
Witherite.  It  is  rapidly  formed  by  exposing  baryta,  or  the  hydrate, 
crystals,  or  solution  of  baryta  to  the  air. 

Preparation, — 1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  or 
nitrate  of  baryta  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  and  washed.-— 
2.  An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium  is  mixed  with  carbonate  of 
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Boda  free  from  snlphate,  and  the  precipitate  washed.  This  precipitate  is 
more  likely  to  be  contaminated  either  with  a  sulphur  compound,  or-^if 
carbonate  of  potash  is  used  instead  of  carbonate  of  soda — ^with  silica.— 
3.  A  crucible  is  filled  with  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  heavy  spar,  2  parts 
of  charcoal,  and  5  parts  of  pearlash;  exposed  to  a  full  red-heat  for  several 
hours,  till  the  mass  fuses  together;  then  taken  out,  and  the  crucible 
refilled,  &c.  The  broken  mass  freed  by  washing  with  water  from 
sulphide  of  potassium,  leaves  impure  carbonate  of  baryta.  This  serves 
for  the  preparation  of  other  baryta-salts  by  dissolving  it  in  the  various 
acids  (they  will  however  contam  iron).  (Anthon,  Bepert,  59,  326;  vid. 
also  Otto,  Ann.  Pharm,  26,  92.)  In  order  to  obtain  the  carbonate  in 
crystals,  a  ba^  containing  crystallized  baryta  is  suspended  in  a  mixture  of 
baryta-water  and  solution  of  potash,  and  the  air  allowed  to  act  on  it* 
(Zoega,  Kastn.  Arch.  2,  17.) 

The  crystalline  system  of  Witherite  is  the  rhombohedral ;  primary 
form,  a  slightly  obtuse  rhomb.  (Fig.  141,  137,  138  and  others) 
r*  :  r»  =  9r  54' ;  r^  :  r»  =  88°  6' ;  r  :  <r  =  143°  23*  and  so  on.  (Hauy.) 
Sp.  gr.  =  4*301  (Mohr)  =  4301 9.  (Karsten.)  The  artificially  prepared 
carbonate  is  generally  in  the  form  of  a  soft  white  powder.  Fuses  in  a 
powerful  blast-furnace  (Abich),  and  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe.  (Pfaff.)  In  fine  powder  it  turns  reddened  litmus  blue,  and 
the  colour  of  violets  green.  (Pleischl.)— Tasteless  and  poisonous. 


BaO 

CO» 

Calculation. 
76-6        77-69 
22*0        22-31 

Schaffgotsch. 
....       77-63 
....       22-37 

Berzelius. 
...      77-9 
...       22-1 

Kirw.,  Pellet., 
Klapr.,  Clem., 
Desorm., 
B^rard. 
....       78       .... 
....       22       .... 

Bacholz. 
79-94 
2006 

BaO,CO« 

98-6 

100-00 

....     100-00 

...     1000 

....     100       .... 

10000 

BaO. 
C()2. 

Withering. 

...       78-6       

...       21-4      

BerthoUet. 
79      ... 
21       ... 

Fourcroy. 
....      90 
....       10 

1000       

..     100       ... 

....     100 

On  charcoal  ignited  in  a  stream  of  oxygen  gas,  it  volatilizes  with  a 
yellowish  light.  When  exposed  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  the  strongest 
heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  it  loses  all  its  carbonic  acid.  (Abich,  Pogg.  23, 
314.)  This  occurs  at  a  lower  temperature,  if  vapour  of  water  is  passed 
over  it,  whereby  the  hydrate  is  formed.  (Priestley,  Gay-Lussac&  Thenard, 
Eecherch.  2, 180.)  Fuses  readily  before  the  blowpipe,  forming  a  clear  bead 
(of  hydrate  ?),  which  becomes  white  and  opaque  as  it  cools;  on  charcoal  it 
behaves  just  like  the  hydrate.  (Berzelius.)  When  carbonate  of  baryta  is 
mixed  under  water  with  its  own  weight  of  sulphate  of  potash  or  twice  its 
weight  of  Glauber's  salts,  and  agitated,  the  whole  is  converted,  in  the 
course  of  half  an  hour,  into  sulphate  of  baryta  and  carbonate  of  potash 
or  soda  {Sck,  93);  but  at  a  higher  texnperature,  the  reverse  takes  place. 
(Kblreuter,  Mag.  Pharm.,  8,  181.)  The  decomposition  of  sulphate  of 
potash  or  soda  in  the  cold  takes  place,  but  very  imperfectly,  even  when 
equal  weights  are  used  and  the  mixture  agitated  for  24  hours.  (Gossmann, 
Bepert,  61,  49.)  Carbonate  of  baryta  dissolves  very  easily  in  a  cold 
aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium,  or  of  nitrate  or  succinate  of 
ammonia.  (A.  Vogel,  J»  pr»  Ohem.  7,  453 ;  Brett^  PhU,  Mag.  J.  10,  96 ; 
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Wittstein,  Bepert.  57,  18;  Wackenroder,  Ann.  Pharm.  41,  315.)  If  the 
liquid  be  continuouslj  boiled,  one  atom  of  sal-ammoniac  onlj  is  required 
for  the  solution  of  one  atom  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  the  ammonia 
escapes  as  carbonate.  (D.  Smith,  Phil,  Mag,  J,  9,  540;  Demar9aj,  Ann, 
Pharm,  11,  251.)  Carbonate  of  barjta  is  soluble  in  4304  parts  of  cold, 
and  in  2304  parts  of  boiling-water.  (Fourcroy,  Ann,  Chim,  4,  64.) 
IF  One  part  of  carbonate  of  baryta  dissolves  in  14,137  parts  of  water 
at  a  temperature  between  16^  and  20°;  in  15,421  parts  of  boiling  water; 
and  in  141,000  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  at 
ordinary  temperatures.  (Fresenius,  Ann.  Pharm,  59,  117.)  IT  The 
aqueous  solution  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction  on  vegetable  colours. 
(Braconnot,  Pleischl.)  It  does  not  dissolve  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
potash  or  soda  salts. 

.  b.  Sesquicarbonaie. — Chloride  of  barium  is  precipitated  in  the  cold  with 
sesqui-carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water 
than  a,  (Boussingault,  Ann,  Ghim,  Phys,  28,  288.) 

Calculation.  BonssiDgaYilt. 

2BaO 153-2     69-89     685 

3CO«  660     30' 11     31-5 

2BaO,3COS  219*2     10000     1000 

c.  Bicarbonate, — Can  be  prepared  only  in  the  form  of  aqueous  solu- 
tion.— 1.  Solution  of  carbonic  acid  dissolves  -^\^  of  carbonate  of  baryta. 
(Fourcroy.) — 2.  By  mixing  a  soluble  salt  of  baryta  with  bicarbonate  of 
potash  or  soda,  acid  carbonate  of  baryta  is  obtained  and  remains  dissolved 
if  a  large  quantity  of  water  is  used.  (BerthoUet,  N,  Qehl,  3,  261 ;  Long- 
champ,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  23,  191.)  The  solution  has  an  alkaline  action 
on  litmus  and  violets.  (Pleischl.) 


Barium  and  Bobon. 

Borate  op  Baryta. — a.  Monoborate.  Formed  when  chloride  of 
barium  is  precipitated  by  monoborate  of  potash.  The  precipitate  dis- 
solves slightly  in  cold  water,  and  more  freely  in  hot.  (Berzelius.) 

b,  Bihorate, — By  precipitating  solution  of  borax  with  a  baryta-salt  in 
excess,  and  washing  the  precipitate.  It  forms  loose  hydrated  flakes, 
which  form  a  fine  white  powder  when  dried,  and  when  heated  to  redness, 
give  off  water  and  fuse  to  a  grey  transparent  glass.  Exerts  a  slight  alka- 
line action  on  vegetable  colours. 

Fused.  TUnnermann.   L.Gmelin.   Berzelius.    Th^nard. 

BaO 76-6     ....     52-39     ....     5279     ....     549     ....     558     ....     578 

2B0»  69-6     ....     47-61     ....     47-21     ....     45-1     ....     44-2     ....     42-2 

BaO,2B08 146-2     ....  10000     ....  10000    ....  100-0     ....  1000     ....  100*0 

Untgnited.  Ttinnennaim. 

BaO 76-6     ....     46*65     4671 

2B03  69-6     ,, ,     42-39    41-79 

2HO    180    ....     10-96     11-50 


BaO,2B08  +  2Aq.    164-2     ....  lOO'OO     100*00 

When  chloride  of  barium  is  precipitated  by  borax  in  excess,  the  precipi- 
tate after  ignition  contains  48*31  per  cent.  01  barjta  and  51*79  of  boracic 
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acid.|(Tunnennann.)  With  sulphate  of  potash  and  soda  iu  the  cold,  it  behaves 
in  the  same  manner  as  carbonate  of  baryta.  (Kolreuter.)  It  dissolves  in 
100  parts  of  cold  water:  a  hot  satn  rated  solution  deposits  part  of  the  salt 
on  cooling,  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder ;  carbonic  acid,  according  to 
Berzelius,  throws  down  carbonate  of  baryta  from  the  solution.  It  is 
readily  dissolved  by  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  ammonium  or 
nitrate  of  ammonia,  (Brett^  Wackenroder,)  also  by  chloride  of  barium, 
(H.  Rose.) 

c.  Sexhorate. — Sexborate  of  ammonia  gives  with  baryta-salts  a  white 
precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  renders  it 
alkaline.  (Laurent.) 


Barium  and  Phosphorus. 

A.  Phosphide  op  Barium.  Otherwise  called  phosphtiret  of  baryta.-^ 
It  is  obtained,  mixed  with  phosphate  of  baryta,  when  vapour  of  phosphorus 
is  passed  over  baryta  heated  to  redness  in  a  glass  tube.  Dry  phosphorus  is 
put  into  a  glass  tube  from  \  inch  to  ^  inch  wide,  sealed  at  one  end,  the 
rest  of  the  tube,  excepting  the  length  of  2  inches  beyond  the  phosphorus, 
being  filled  with  pieces  of  baryta.  The  tube  is  placed  horizontally;  the 
part  containing  the  baryta  heated  to  low  redness  by  means  of  charcoal; 
and  the  phosphorus  gently  fused  and  volatilized  by  a  charcoal  fire  or 
a  spirit  lamp.  If  all  the  air  is  previously  expelled  from  the  tube  by  a 
current  of  hydrogen  gas,  and  the  vapour  of  phosphorus  mixed  with 
hydrogen  passed  over  the  baryta,  74  04  parts  of  baryta  absorb  25*96  parts 
of  phosphorus,  or  7  atoms  of  baryta  take  up  6  atoms  of  phosphorus. 
In  this  manner,  5  atoms  of  monophosphide  of  barium  and  1  atom  of 
diphosphate  of  baryta  are  produced. 

7BaO  +  6P  =  5BaP  +  2BaO,  P0«. 

(Dumas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  32,  364.)  [Should  not  8BaO,  PO*  be  formed, 
according  to  the  formula  8BaO  +  6P  =  5BaP  +  3BaO,  P0*11  This 
substance  is  brownish-black,  has  a  metallic  lustre,  and  is  tolerably  hard. 
(Dumas.)  Very  fusible.  Decomposed  by  water  into  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  and  hypophosphite  of  baryta.  (Dulong.)  Not  sensibly 
affected  by  chlorine  in  the  cold;  but  when  heat  is  applied,  it  immediately 
becomes  red-hot  and  is  resolved  into  chloride  of  phosphorus,  chloride  of 
barium,  and  phosphate  of  baryta.  (Dumas.) 

B.  Hypophosphite  op  Bartta. — 1,  Phosphide  of  barium  is  decom- 
posed by  water,  the  liquid  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing 
point.  (Dulong.) — 2.  Baryta* water  is  boiled  with  phosphorus  till  no  more 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved;  the  solution  filtered  from  the  phos- 
phate of  baryta  produced  at  the  same  time ;  then  evaporated  over  oil  of 
vitriol  in  vacuo,  and  the  uncrystallizable  residue  dissolved  in  hot  water 
and  cooled.  (H.  Rose.)  As  it  is  not  absolutely  necessary  to  boil  the 
baryta-water  with  the  phosphorus,  the  flask  may  be  nearly  filled  with  liquid 
and  set  in  a  warm  place;  and  thus  the  explosion  which  the  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  produces  on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  may  bo  prevented, 
(Wurtz.)  [A  cast-iron  bottle  might  be  serviceable.]  Instead  of  baryta- 
water,  a  solution  of  ordinary  sulphide  of  barium,  which  generally  contains 
more  than  one  atom  of  sulphur,  may  be  used:  it  acts  in  the  cold,  and  loses 
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lie  jellow  colour,  while  the  phosphorus  absorbs  the  exoess  of  sulphur,  and 
is  resolved,  together  with  the  water,  into  hjdrosulphuric  acid  which  com- 
bines with  the  monosniphide  of  barium,  and  hjpophosphorous  acid.  If 
heat  be  applied,  a  yiolent  evolution  of  easily  indsunmable  phosphuretted 
hydrogen  and  pure  hydrogen  gas,  followed  by  a  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  gas,  takes  place.  At  last  a  solution  is  obtained,  consisting 
of  hypophosphite  of  baryta  and  double  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  barium, 
which  latter  is  not  decomposed  by  phosphorus.  The  double  sulphide  is 
decomposed  by  digestion  with  carbonate  of  lead;  and  the  liquid  filtered 
and  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point,  yields  the  salt  6.  (W  urtz.) 

a.  With  2  atoms  of  water. — 1.  Crystallizes  from  a  solution  evaporated 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  already  mixed  with  water  ^H.  Rose);  like- 
wise from  a  solution  in  excess  of  hypophosphorous  acia:  none  of  that 
acid  combines  with  the  crystab,  so  that  they  are  neutral  after  washing. 
(Wurtz.) — 2.  It  remains  after  drying  the  salt  b  at  100°.  (Wurtz.)  Pre- 
pared by  the  first  method,  it  forms  shining  square  tables.  (Wurtz.) 

5?  With  3  atoms  of  water. — Crystallizes  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution 
on  cooling  (H.  Rose),  or  on  the  careful  addition  of  alcohol,  till  turbidity 
begins  to  show  itself  and  the  deposition  of  salt  commences.  (Wurtz!) 
Crystallizes  in  prisms  of  a  pearly  lustre  and  somewhat  flexible.  (H. 
Rose.)  White  needles,  permanent  in  the  air  when  dry,  and  losing  6 '28  per 
cent,  of  water  at  100°.  When  heated,  the  salt  first  evolves  water,  then  a 
large  quantity  of  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  fol- 
lowed by  a  little  non-spontaneously  inflammable  gas,  and  leaves  80*74  per 
cent,  of  a  reddish  mixture  of  diphosphate  of  baryta  with  a  small  quantity 
of  oxide  of  phosphorus.  (H.  Rose.) 

2(BaO,2HO,PO)  «  2BaO,  P0»  +  PH»  +  HO. 

A  concentrated  solution  heated  with  hydrate  of  potajsh  evolves  much 
hydrogen  and  deposits  phosphite  of  baryta.  (Wurtz.) 

2(BaO,  2H0,  PO)  +  2KO  «  2BaO,  P0»  +  2K0,  P0»  +  4H. 

The  salt  b  dissolves  in  d'5  parts  of  cold  and  in  3  parts  of  boiling 
water  (Wurtz);  it  is  insoluble  in  alcohol.  (H.  Rose.)  (Vid,  also  Dulong, 
Ann.  Ckim,  hkys,  2,  141 ;  H.  Rose,  Pogg.  9,  370,  12,  83;  Wurtz,  Ann. 
Pharm.  43,  323.) 

With  2  atoms  of  water.  H.  Rose.  a. 

BaO 76-6      57-16)  «..-- 

PO  39-4       29-40;      ^^  ^' 

2HO    180       13-44         14-43 

BaO,  2HO,  PO 1340       10000        10000 

Wurtz.  H.  Rom. 

a.  With  3  atoms  of  water.  /3.  y. 

BaO  76-6     53-57       5344  5216 

PO 39-4     27-55       2746 

3HO 27-0     18-88       1910  21-01 

+  Aq 143-0     100-00       100*00 

A  consiste  of  crystals  obtained  by  evaporating  the  solution  in  vacuo 
over  oil  of  vitriol  containiug  water;  /3,  of  crystals  formed  by  the  cooling 
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of  an  aqueous  solution ;  7  is  the  dry  mass  which  remains  in  vaeao  over 
pure  oil  of  yitriol. 

C.  Phosphite  of  Baryta. — a.  DiphogphUe,  Precipitates  on  mixing 
diphosphite  of  ammonia  with  chloride  of  barium :  it  separates  after  a 
short  time  as  a  white  crystalline  crusty  which  adheres  to  the  vessel  and 
effloresces  in  dry  air.  (Berzelius.)  The  dry  salt  heated  to  redness  in  a 
retort  evolyes  pure  hydrogen  gas^  besides  traces  of  water  and  phosphorus, 
and  leaves  di-[pyro-Jpho8phate  of  baryta,  of  a  brownish  oolour,  arising 
from  the  presence  of  a  small  quantity  of  phosphoric  oxide. 

2BaO,  P0»,  2HO  =  2BaO  P0»  +  2H. 

S.  Rose,  Fogg,  9,  28.)  Evaporated  with  nitric  acid  and  i^ited,  It 
ves  diphosphate  of  baryta.  (Berzelius.)  Dissolves  readily  in  water 
containing  sal-ammoniac.  (Wackenroder.)  Very  slightly  soluble  in 
water,  from  which  it  crystallizes  by  eyaporation :  when  strongly  heated 
with  water,  it  is  converted  into  a  basic  salt  which  separates  in  pearly 
scales,  and  an  acid  salt  which  remains  in  solution.  (Dulong.) 


2BaO    

PO» 

2H0 

Calculation. 
...  153-2     .... 
...     55-4     .... 
...     18-0     .... 

67-61 

24-45 

7-94 

Berzeliufl. 
...     67-24     . 
...     24-31     . 
...       8-45 

H.Roae. 
...     66-65 
...     25-30 
...       8-05 

Fourcro 

Vauque 

....    51-3 

....     41-7 

....      7-0 

2BaO,PO»,2Aq. 

...  226-6     .... 

100-00     . 

...  10000 

...  100-00 

....  100-0 

When  a  solution  of  monophosphate  of  baryta  is  precipitated  by  excess 
of  ammonia,  digested,  filtered  and  washed  (but  not  too  long,  on  account  of 
its  solubility)  a  salt  remains  containing  69*47  x^r  cent.  (5  atoms)  of 
baryta,  28*85  (3  atoms)  of  phosphorous  acid,  and  1*65  (2  atoms)  of  water* 
(H.  Rose.) 

6.  Monophosphiie, — The  salt  a  is  digested  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  phosphorous  acid,  in  quantity  not  quite  sufficient  to  form  a  perfect 
solution,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  It 
forms  small  granular  crystals.  Heated  in  a  retort,  it  swells  up  consider- 
ably;  evolves  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  and  much  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  not  spontaneously  infiammable;  and  leaves  a  residue  free  from 
oxide  of  phosphorus,  composed  of  55  9  parts  (10  atoms)  of  bar3rta  and 
46  1  parts  (9  atoms)  of  phosphoric  acid.  Evaporated  with  nitric  acid  and 
Ignited,  it  leaves  958  per  cent,  of  fused  monophosphate  of  baryta 
(BaO,  P0»).     Easily  soluble  in  water.  (H.  Rose,  Fogg,  9,  215.) 

Crystallized.  H.  Rose. 

2BaO 153'2     ....    49*42  ....     49*59 

2PO»  111-8     ....    36-07  ....     35-83 

5HO   45-0     ....     14-51  ....     14-58 

2(BaO,  2HO,  P0>)  +  Aq.  ?      3100     ....  10000     ....  10000 

D.  Ordinary  phosphate  of  Baryta. — a.  Triphosphate.  Formed 
when  chloride  of  barium  is  precipitated  by  triphosphate  of  soda:  the 
supernatant  liquid  is  neutral.  Heavy  precipitate  in  the  form  of  small 
flakes.  (Graham,  Fogg.  32,  49.) 

Calculation. 

3BaO  229-8  76-29 

cPO» 71*4  23-71 


3BaO,cPO»....  301-2  10000 
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By  digesting  the  salt  h  with  ammonia,  Berzelins  (Ann.  Chim.  Pky».  21, 
114)  obtained  a  white  powder  which  did  not  absorb  carbonic  acid  from  the 
air;  it  contained  72 '93  per  .cent,  of  baryta  with  27*07  of  phosphoric 
acid.  This  is  either,  as  Berzelins  supposes,  a  compound  of  5  atoms  of 
baryta  with  2  atoms  of  phosphoric  acid,  or  a  mixture  of  a  and  6. 

5.  J>iphosphate. — 1.  Ordinary  diphosphate  of  ammonia  is  added  drop 
by  drop  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  barium,  in  such  quantity 
that  the  former  salt  may  predominate.  (Berzelins.)  An  excess  of  diphos- 
phate of  ammonia  would  withdraw  one  part  of  the  acid  from  the  preci- 
pitate, and  become  changed  into  simple  phosphate  of  ammonia.  (Mits- 
cherlich.) — 2.  IT  Ludwig  {Arch,  d,  Phami,  66,  265)  found  that  on 
adding  chloride  of  barium  to  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda,  the  compound 
2BaO,  HO,  PO^  is  always  precipitated,  and  more  or  less  phosphoric  acid 
left  in  solution :  moreover,  when  phosphate  of  baryta  is  dissolved  in 
hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  by  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid  is  like- 
wise found  in  the  liquid.  IT  White  pulverulent  precipitate,  fusing  in  the 
fire  to  a  grey  enamel.  (Berzelins.)  With  a  cold  solution  of  potash  or 
soda  it  behaves  like  carbonate  of  baryta.  (Kolreuter.)  This  decom- 
position is  very  imperfect.  (Gossmann.)  Readily  dissolved  by  aqueous 
phosphoric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid.  It  is  easily  soluble  also  in 
water  containing  sal-ammoniac,  nitrate,  or  succinate  of  ammonia  from 
which  it  is  partially  precipitated  by  a  small  quantitjr  of  ammonia, 
but  completely  by  a  larger  quantity.  (H.  Rose,  Brett,  Wittstein.)  Dis- 
solves at  22'5%  in  400  parts  of  acetic  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*082. 
One  part  of  it  dissolves  in  20,570  parts  of  water  at  20°.  (Bischof.)  If 
an  excess  of  phosphate  of  baryta  is  digested  at  a  temperature  of  20^  in 
nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*275  mixed  with  various  proportions  of 
water,  the  salt  dissolves  in  the  several  liquids  in  very  different  proportions. 
In  the  following  table,  a  gives  the  quantity  of  water  added  to  100  parts 
of  nitric  acid ;  6,  how  many  parts  of  the  acid  mixture  are  required  to 
dissolve  1  part  of  phosphate  of  baryta;  c,  the  quantities  of  phosphate  of 
baryta  dissolved  by  100  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*275,  after 
dilution  with  a  greater  or  smaller  quantity  of  water.  (Bischof,  Schw* 
67,  39.) 


a. 

6. 

t. 

a. 

h. 

c. 

a. 

5. 

c. 

•0 

1563 

0062 

396 

57 

8-74 

1000 

22 

49-91 

79-2 

318 

0-56 

475-2 

45 

12-88 

1100 

45 

26-78 

158-4 

155 

1-67 

700 

52 

15-53 

1700 

66 

27-30 

237-5 

107 

316 

800 

48 

18-65 

2300 

63 

38-02 

316-8 

69 

603 

900 

30 

33-02 

2900 

74 

3916 

Hence  it  appears  that  100  parts  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*275 
dissolve  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  salt  when  diluted  with  a  tenfold  quan- 
tity of  water.  [The  solution  is  doubtless  effected  by  the  conversion  of  the 
diphosphate  of  baryta  into  nitrate  and  soluble  monophosphate  of  baryta. 
The  more  concentrated  the  solution  the  less  easily  is  the  nitrate  of 
baryta  taken  up.  A  certain  degree  of  dilution  is  therefore  necessary;  but 
when  it  is  too  great,  the  decomposing  effect  of  the  nitric  acid  is  probably 
interfered  with.]  Water  containing  ^^^^^  part  of  nitric  acid  dissolves 
more  than  double  the  quantity  that  pure  water  does.  (Bischof.) 

c.  Two-thirds  phosphate.  When  an  aqueous  solution  of  phosphoric 
acid  is  saturated  with  the  salt  6,  and  alcohol  added,  large  flakes  are 
thrown  down,  which,  after  being  purified  by  means  of  alcohol  and  dried, 
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yield  a  loose  white  powder,  and  after  ignition — daring  wliich  the  mass 
puffs  up — ^a  grey  porous  mass.  (Berzelius.)  [After  ignition,  it  probably 
consists  of  pyrophosphate  and  metaphosphate  of  baryta.] 

Ignited. 

3BaO    229S     61-67 

2P0*    142-8     38-33 

3BaO,  2P0* 372-6    100-00 

d.  MonaphosphcUe.  Monophosphate  of  soda  does  not  affect  chloride 
of  barium ;  the  slightest  addition  of  ammonia^  however,  gives  rise  to  a 
precipitate.  (Mitscherlich.) — Diphosphate  of  baryta  is  dissolved  in  aque- 
ous phosphoric  acid  to  saturation;  the  solution  evaporated  gradually; 
and  the  crystals  formed  during  the  process  pressed  between  blotting- 
paper.  The  syrupy  mother-liquid  is  phosphoric  acid  nearly  free  from 
baryta.  The  crystals  are  white,  and  resemble  chloride  of  barium  in 
taste  as  well  as  m  appearance,  excepting  that  they  are  rather  acid  and 
redden  litmus.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  and  at  a  red  heat  are 
converted,  with  frothing  up  and  loss  of  water,  into  a  spongy  mass  resem- 
bling bnrnt  alum.  (Berzelius.)  The  salt  dissolves  in  aqueous  phosphoric 
acid  and  some  other  acids,  without  decomposition:  mixed  with  a  large  quan- 
tity of  water,  it  changes  into  diphosphate  which  remains  undissolved, 
and  dilute  phosphoric  acid  containing  but  little  baryta.  (Berzelius,  Ann, 
Chim.  Phy9.  2,  153;  11,  114.) 

Ignited.  Berzelias. 

BaO 76-6    ....     51*76        52-2 

P0«  71-4     ....     48-24         47-8 

BaO,PO» 148-0     ....  100-00         ~„       1000 

Ciystallized.  Berzelius. 

BaO 76-6    ....    4615  46-46 

cPO«  71-4     ....     4301  42-54 

2HO   18-0     ....     10-84  11-00 

BaO,  2HO,  cPO*  1660     ....  10000        ~.,       10000 

E.  DiPTRoPHosPHATE  OP  Baryta. — An  aqueous  solution  of  dipyro- 
phosphate  of  soda  gives  with  chloride  of  barium  a  precipitate  containing 
67-33  parts  of  baryta  and  32-67  parts  of  pyrophosphoric  acid.  (Hess,  Fogg. 
18,  71.)  Pyrophosphate  of  baryta  is  insoluble  in  water  containing  sal- 
ammoniac.  \  Amorphous  white  powder,  somewhat  soluble  in  water; 
soluble  in  nitric  and  in  hydrochloric  acid :  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and 
solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda;  soluble  in  water  containing  sulphurous 
acid ;  also  in  a  large  excess  of  pyrophosphoric  acid.  The  hydrated  salt 
contains  one  atom  of  water.  (Schwarzenberg.)  \ 

F.  Metaphcsphate  of  Baryta. — Metaphosphate  of  soda---prepared 
by  igniting  the  ordinary  monophosphate  of  soda — is  dissolved  in  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  precipitated  with  excess  of  chloride  of  barium,  and 
the  abundant  gelatinous  precipitate  well  washed  and  dried.  The  trans- 
parent brittle  mass  obtained  in  the  first  instance,  evolves  water  at  a  red 
neat,  and  undergoes  partial  fusion.  After  ignition  it  is  dissolved  with 
difficulty  by  nitric  acid,  and  is  insoluble  in  hot  water;  but  after  being 
boiled  in  water  for  some  hours,  it  begins  to  dissolve,  and  continues  to  do 
so  with  increasing  facility — the  solution  containing  ordinary  monophos- 
phate of  baryta,  and  giving  a  yellow  precipitate  with  solution  of  silver. 
(Graham,  Fogg,  32,  ^%^    Water  holding  sal-ammoniac  in  solution  does 
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not  disfiolre  it.  Maddrell  prepwred  this  salt  by  diasolying  earbonate  of 
baijta  in  dilate  phosphoric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness^  and  heating  the 
residue  to  a  temperature  of  31 6^ 

Graham.  MaddieD. 

Ignited.  a,  o. 

BaO  76-6    ....     51-76     ....      52-04     ....      53-62    ....      51-70 

flPO* 71-4     ....    48-24     ....      47-96    ....      46-38    ....      48-30 

BaO.aPO* 1480    ....  100-00    ....     10000    ....     100-00    ....     MOOO 

The  salt  a  examined  by  Graham  was  obtained  by  precipitating  with  a 
large  excess  of  chloride  of  barium;  the  salt  6,  by  using  a  smaller  quantity 
of  the  chloride;  in  this  case  the  liquid  remained  acid. 

^  The  salt  is  obtained  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms  containing  2  atoms 
of  water,  by  adding  a  solution  of  1  part  of  the  soda>salt  in  10  or  15  parts 
of  water  to  a  nearly  saturated  solution  of  2  or  3  parts  of  chloride  of 
barium — filtering  from  the  precipitate  formed  at  first — and  allowing  the 
clear  liquid  to  stand  quietly  for  some  time.  (Fleitmann  &  Henneberg^ 
Ann.  Pharm.  65,  304.)  ^ 


Babiuh  and  SviiPHUR. 

A.  MoNostTLPHiDE  OP  Barium. — Formerly  called  sulphuret  of  baryta. 
1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  passed  over  baryta  heated  in  a  tube  as  long 
as  water  is  formed.  (Berzelius.) — 2.  Powdered  sulphate  of  baryta  is 
easily  reduced  by  hydrogen  gas,  at  a  red  heat.  (Pagenstecher,  i\^.  Tr,  3, 
1,  291.) — 3.  Sulphate  of  baryta  is  heated  to  redness  with  charcoal. 

BaO,SO>  +  4C  =  BaS  +  4CO. 

Whether  a  bright  or  a  low  red  heat  is  applied,  the  aqueous  solution 
of  the  sulphide  of  barium  exhibits  a  pale  yellow  colour,  and  gives  with 
acids  a  slight  precipitate  of  sulphur,  about  the  same  in  quantity  in  both 
cases.  (H.  Rose,  Pogp,  55, 537.)  Most  of  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  reduced 
by  this  method  to  monosulphide  of  barium ;  but  a  small  portion  of  poly- 
sulphide  [ter  1]  and  caustic  baryta  is  produced^ 

3(BaO,  S03)  -  lOO  =  2BaO  +  BaS». 

a.  1 00  parts  of  sulphate  of  baryta  exposed  to  a  strong  white  heat  in  a 
charcoal  crucible  yield  72  parts  of  sulphide  of  barium.  (Berthier.  Ann. 
Ckim.  Pkys.  2*2,  231.)— 6.  In  order  to  obtain  other  baryta  compounds 
from  the  native  sulphate,  it  is  exposed  to  a  full  red  heat  with  about  one- 
fourth  its  weight  of  charcoal.  As  the  mixture  does  not  fuse,  the  heavy- 
spar  must  be  finely  pulverised  and  thoroughly  incorporated  with  the  char- 
coal; an  addition  of  resin,  oil,  starch,  &c.,  which  promotes  the  close  con- 
tact of  the  atoms,  is  of  service*. 

«.  The  mixture  is  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible  of  clay,  or  better,  of 
cast-iron.  The  heat  is  continued  for  several  hours  till  carbonic  oxide  no 
longer  escapes  from  the  mass.  In  operating  on  large  quantities  a  pottery 
or  tile  furnace  may  be  used.  Berzelius  recommends  a  mixture  of  8  parts  of 
heavy-spar,  1  part  of  charcoal,  2  parts  of  resin,  and  2  parts  of  rye-meal. 

*  A  very  good  method  is  to  heat  the  heavy-spar  with  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
bitamiiioiu  coal. — [W.] 
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P.  A  mixture  of  1  part  of  powdered  beayy-spar  and  ^  pt.  of 
or  better^  the  soot  from  pit-coal — is  formed  into  sticks  by  mei 


charcoal 
—or  better^  the  soot  from  pit-coal — is  formed  into  sticks  by  means  of  a 
paste  made  with  j-  pt.  of  starch.  When  the  sticks  are  dry,  a  furnace 
16  filled  a  foot  hich  with  burning  charcoal;  the  sticks  placed  on  it 
together  with  fresh  fuel;  the  whole  covered  with  more  burning  char- 
coal; and,  as  soon  as  the  furnace  is  thoroughly  red  hot,  the  fire  is  covered 
over  with  ashes  and  bricks,  and  the  furnace  closed.  The  sticks,  when 
cold,  are  found  to  be  converted  into  sulphide  of  barium.  (Liebiff,  Ann. 
Pharm,  35,  115.)  Otto  (Ann,  Fharm,  26,  92)  surrounds  the  sticks  with 
paper.  A  suitable  furnace  for  the  purpose  is  described  by  Anthon.  («/• 
pr,  Chem.  8,  406.) 

y.  To  fuse  the  mass,  and  thereby  bring  about  a  readier  decomposition 
of  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  a  potash  or  soda  compound  may  be  added  to 
the  mixture  of  heavy-spar  and  charcoal,  which  is  to  be  heated  to  redness 
in  the  crucible.  This  addition  occasions  no  inconvenience,  if  the  object  in 
view  is  to  precipitate  carbonate  of  baryta  from  the  sulphide  by  means  of 
carbonate  of  soda ;  but  if  other  salts  of  baryta  are  to  be  prepared  by 
addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  &c.,  repeated  crystallizations  are  required 
to  remove  the  potash  or  soda  salt  mixed  with  the  solution.  Bucholz 
(A.  Gehl,  1,  310)  ignites  4  parts  of  heavy-spar  with  |  (or  better,  1)  part 
of  charcoal,  and  1  part  of  common  salt.  Duflos  {Br.  Arcfi.  36,  275)  uses 
12  parts  of  heavy-spar  with  3  parts  of  dry  sulphate  of  soda,  and  2  (or 
better,  3)  parts  of  charcoal.  The  sulphide  of  barium  obtained  by  either 
of  these  methods  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water  and  filtered  from  undecom- 
posed  heavy-spar,  charcoal,  sulphide  of  iron,  and  other  impurities,  before 
adding  the  acid  to  form  any  particular  salt.  When  powdered  sulphate  of 
I  baryta  free  from  iron  is  ignited  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonaceous 

matter,  the  Bolognian  phosphorus  is  obtained  (1.,  193) :  this  substance 
may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  barium  and  undecomposed 
sulphate  of  baryta. 

Sulphide  of  barium  prepared  according  to  method  3,  a,  is  white  and 
grey  in  some  places,  cohering  loosely,  and  of  a  crystalline  granular  form. 
(Berthier.)  That  obtained  from  heavy-spar,  according  to  method  3,  b,  a 
and  P,  is  yellowish,  or  flesh-coloured,  probably  from  the  presence  of  sul- 
phide of  iron. 


Ba 

Calculatioii. 
68-6    81-09 

8  

16-0    18-91 

Ba.S 84-6    100-00 

The  sulphide  of  barium  obtained  by  the  third  method,  a,  is  scarcely 
altered  by  roasting,  and  detonates  imperfectly  with  chlorate  of  potash,  but 
perfectly  with  nitre.  (Berthier.)  When  vapour  of  water  is  passed  over 
sulphide  of  baiinm  at  a  red  heat,  hydrogen  gas  is  evolved,  and  sulphate 
of  baryta  formed.  (Regnault,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  62,  386.)  It  evolves 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  abundantly  when  decomposed  by  hydrated  acids, 
even  by  nitric  acid  or  aqua  regia.  (Berthier.)  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  is  decomposed  by  the  action  of  water  and  carbonic  acid,  and  gives  off  a 
uniform  and  continuous  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  It  might  be 
useful,  therefore,  to  strew  this  substance  on  the  floor  of  the  apartments  of 
invalids  to  whom  the  inhalation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  of  service. 

With  water,  monosulphide  of  barium  forms  liryta  and  double  sul- 
phide of  hydrogen  and  barium  : 

L  2 
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2BaS  +  HO  =  BaO  +  BaS,HS; 
or  baryta  and  bihydrosulphate  of  baryta : 

2BaS  +  2H0  «  BaO  +  BaO,  2HS. 

This  resnlt  is  deduced  from  the  following  experiments  of  H.  Rose  {Pogg. 
55,  415) :  If  sulphide  of  barium,  prepared  from  sulphate  of  baryta 
and  excess  of  charcoal  at  a  white  heat,  is  treated  nine  times  in  succession 
with  a  quantity  of  cold  water  less  than  sufficient  to  dissolve  the  whole,  the 
mass  being  digested  for  24  hours  each  time  in  a  close  vessel,  the  first  two 
solutions  are  pale  yellow,  and  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  evolve 
large  quantities  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  together  with  a  precipitate  of  sul- 
phur; they  also  evolve  abundance  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  when  treated 
with  sulphate  of  manganous  oxide.  They  therefore  contain  double  sulphide 
of  hydrogen  and  barium  (bihydrosulphate  of  baryta)  together  with  a 
polysulphide  of  barium.  The  third  quantity  behaves  as  a  solution  of 
monosulphide  of  barium  (simple  hydrosulphate  of  baryta)  containing  a 
slight  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  fourth  is  of  the  same  character, 
but  contains  a  slight  excess  of  baryta.  This  excess  goes  on  continually 
increasing  in  the  fifth,  sixth,  and  seventh  solutions;  and  the  eighth  and 
last  behave  like  pure  baryta-water.  A  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium  in 
not  too  large  a  quantity  of  boiling  water,  kept  for  some  years  in  a  stop- 
pered bottle,  deposits,  first  crystals  of  baryta,  then  scales  (a)  which  are  a 
mixture  of  crystallized  baryta  and  hydrated  monosulphide  of  barium;  and 
afterwards  double  six-sided  pyramids  (i3)  containing  the  same  infi;redients, 
but  much  richer  in  sulphide  of  barium.  The  mother-liquor  boiled  down 
still  further  in  a  retort,  evolves  a  continuous  current  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid  gas,  and  on  cooling  deposits  hydrated  sulphide  of  Imrium  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder  (a,  6,  c),  while  double  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and 
barium  remains  in  solution.  (H.  Rose,  Fogg.  55,  415.) 

ffT/drated  Monosulphide  of  Barium,  or  Mono-hydrosulphaie  of  Baryta. 
— White  powder,  becoming  yellow  spontaneously  when  kept  in  close 
vessels.  When  treated  at  once  with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to 
dissolve  it  perfectly,  it  yields  a  solution  which  does  not  evolve  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  when  mixed  with  sulphate  of  manganous  oxide;  but  an  insuf- 
ficient quantity  of  water  extracts  double  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and 
barium  and  leaves  baryta  undissolved.  (H.  Rose.) 

H.  Rose^ 

Calcolalion.  a.  h,                    c, 

BbS  84-6    61-04     56-99  5372  51*99 

6H0 54-0    38-96     4209  41*82  40*99 

BaO 0*92  4-46  7-02 

BaS,6HO   138*6     10000    100-00    100*00    100-00 

The  three  specimens  examined  by  H.  Rose  were  mixed  with  different 
quantities  of  hydrated  baryta. 


Mixtures  of  Hydrated  Sulphide  of  Barium  toith  Hydrated  Baryta, 

«.  Scaly  crystals.  About:  4  (BaO,  lOHO)  -|-  3  (BaS,  GHO).  When 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  they  yield  crystals  of  pure  baryta  on  cooling. 

/3.  Double  six  sided  pyramids,  BaO,  lOHO  -h  3  (BaS,  6H0).  Large, 
transparent  and  colourless  crystals,  deeply  truncated,  so  as  to  form  six- 
sided  tables.  {Fig.  133,  H.  Rose.) 
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Calculation.        H.  Rose.  Calculation.        H.  Rose 

4BaO 306-4  ....  28-31  ....  26'36  BaO  76-6  ....  1315  ....  1264 

3BaS 253-8  ....  23-46  ....  2279  3BaS 2538  ....  43-58  ....  44-14 

58HO    ....  522-0  ....  48-23  ....  50-85  28HO    252-0  ....  43-27  ....  43*22 

a 1082-2  ....100-00  ....100-00  p 5824  ....10000  ....100*00 

B.  Hydrated  Sulphide  of  Hydrogen  and  Barium,  or  Bihydro- 
8ULPHATE  OP  Baryta.  1.  Baryta- Water  or  monosulphide  of  barium 
reduced  to  a  paste  with  water  and  warmed,  is  saturated  with  hydro- 
snlphuric  acid.  The  solution  evaporated  out  of  contact  of  air,  and  cooled, 
yields  crystals  of  baryta  and  yellow  prisms.  The  remaining  liquid  is 
either  evaporated  in  vacuo,  whereby  white  opaque  prisms  are  obtained ; 
or  it  is  mixed  with  alcohol ;  filtered  from  the  hyposulphite  of  baryta  and 
sulphur,  produced  by  air  contained  in  the  alcohol;  and  cooled  down  to 
— 10^:  in  this  manner,  colourless  and  transparent  four-sided  prisms  are  pro- 
duced.— 2.  Also  when  baryta  or  any  of  its  hydrated  compounds  is  allowed 
to  crystallize,  together  with  sulphide  of  barium,  from  an  aqueous  solution 
of  monosulphide  of  barium,  by  evaporation  in  a  retort  and  cooling,  and 
the  residual  liquid  (which  is  of  a  yellowish  colour,  from  the  air  not  being 
perfectly  excluded)  further  evaporated  and  cooled,  a  crystalline  mass  of 
double  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  barium  is  obtained.  (H.  Rose.)  The 
crystals  contain  water,  which  they  lose  when  heated,  becoming  white  at 
the  same  time.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  they  effloresce  and  turn  white, 
while  hyposulphite  and  sulphate  of  baryta  are  formed.  In  a  retort,  they 
lose  their  water  of  crystallization  without  fusing,  and  then  evolve  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  as  the  temperature  approaches  redness,  leaving  dark  yellow 
monosulphide  of  barium,  which  becomes  white  as  it  cools.  An  aqueous  so- 
lution precipitates  chloride  of  manganese  with  evolution  of  hydrosulphurio 
acid  gas.  (Berzelius,  Pogg,  6,  441.)  The  salt,  when  boiled,  evolves 
hydrosulphurio  acid.  With  iodine^  it  forms  iodide  of  barium  and  free 
hydriodic  acid,  sulphur  being  set  free.  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol. 
(H.  Rose.) 

C.  Tersulphide  of  Barium. — If  8  parts  of  baryta  are  ignited  with  6 
parts  of  sulphur,  1-78  parts  of  sulphur  are  volatilized,  and  a  baryta  liver 
of  sulphur  remains,  from  which  water  dissolves  sulphide  of  barium, 
leaving  behind  2*8  parts  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  (Vauquelin,  Ann,  Chim. 
Phys,  6,  10.)  [8:6  —  1-78  =  76,  6  :  40-4;  so  that  1  atom  of  baryta  is 
united  with  2^  atoms  of  sulphur,  or  4  atoms  of  baryta  with  10  atoms  of 
sulphur.] 

4BaO  +  lOS  r=  3BaS9  +  BaO,  SO*. 

If  moistened  tersulphide  of  barium  is  heated,  or  vapour  of  water  passed 
over  the  ignited  compound,  hydrosulphurio  acid  is  obtained  '[and  sulphate 
of  baryta  Tj.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  40, 304.) 

D.  Hydrated  PentasyJphide  of  Barium  or  Ilydrosulphite  of  Ba- 
ryta,— Prepared  by  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium  (or 
double  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  barium,  which  then  evolves  sulphuretted 
hydrogen;  H.  Pose)  with  sulphur.  Also  by  boiling  baryta-water  with 
sulphur;  but  in  this  case  hyposulphite  of  baryta  is  produced  at  the  same 
time.  (Berzelius.)  It  forms  a  yellow,  bitter,  alkaline  and  caustic  liquid, 
which,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  leaves  a  pale  yellow  amorphous  mass, 
and  is  decomposed  in  the  air^  with  deposition  of  sulphur  and  formation  of 
hyposulphite  of  baryta. 
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E.  Htposulphitb  of  Baryta. — Crjetallises  gradually  in  needles  from 
a  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium  exposed  to  the  air;  it  is  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  The  crystals  heated  in  a  retort  evolve  water,  hydrosulphurio 
acid,  and  sulphur,  leaving  a  mixture  of  sulphide  of  barium  and  sulphate 
of  baryta.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  21,  487.)  At  a  temperature  of  200''  In 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  they  lose  very  little  water;  but  at  170°  they  lose 
6 '14  per  cent.  The  residue  gradually  heated  to  redness  in  a  retort^ 
still  yields  a  small  quantity  of  water,  together  with  sulphur  (but  neither 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  nor  sulphurous  acid),  and  cakes  together  in  a 
yellowish-white  mass,  consisting  of  sulphate  and  sulphite  of  baryta 
together  with  sulphide  of  barium,  (Rammebberg,  Pogg,  5%^  300.) 

Crystallized.  H.  Rose. 

BaO    76-6    67-33  67*24 

S«0»    480    36-93  3603 

HO 9-0    6-74  6-73 

BaO^b'OS  +  Aq.      * 133-6    lOO'OO    10000 

IT  F.  Pbktathionatb  of  Baryta.— BaO,  S*0«  +  HO.— Soluble  in 
water.  Lenoir  obtained  definite  crystals  by  mixing  an  aqueous  solution 
with  strong  alcohol.  Transparent  silky  prisms,  which  change  within  the 
liquid  to  large,  well  defined  crystals.  IT 

G.  Tetrathionatb  of  Baryta. — BaO,  8*0*. — When  hyposulphite  of 
baryta  is  diffused  through  water  and  iodine  added  to  the  liquid,  the  hyposul- 
phite  is  dibsolred  till  the  quantity  of  tetrathionate  of  baryta  formed  in- 
creases to  such  an  extent  that  it  separates  in  flakes,  and  at  length  renders  the 
liquid  thick.  Strong  alcohol  takes  up  the  iodide  of  barium  together  with 
the  excess  of  iodine  from  the  semi-fluid  mass.  The  tetrathionate  of  baryta 
remaining  in  the  form  of  powder  yields,  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation 
of  its  aqueous  solution,  or  on  the  addition  of  alcohol  to  that  solution, 
beautiful  hyd rated  crystals.  These  are  decomposed  by  heat,  yielding 
water,  sulphur,  and  sulphurous  acid,  with  a  residue  of  sulphate  of  baryta. 
If  the  acid  of  the  salt  be  converted  into  sulphuric  acid  by  passing  a  stream 
of  chlorine  gas  through  its  aqueous  solution,  the  precipitate  of  sulphate  of 
baryta  so  formed  amounts  to  one-third  as  much  as  that  produced  by  adding 
nitrate  of  baryta  to  the  filtered  solution.  (Fordos  <fe  G^lis,  CompL  BendueSf 
15,  920.) 

H.  Trithionate  OP  Baryta.— BaO,  S»0'  +  2H0.— 1.  Free  trithionic 
acid  gives,  with  baryta-water,  a  precipitate  soluble  in  a  large  quantity  of 
water  or  in  nitric  acid.  (Langlois.)  IT  2.  Obtained  in  brilliant  pktes 
by  adding  alcohol  to  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  baryta  in  the  aoid.  The 
salt  is  readily  decomposed^  with  sepajration  of  sulphate  of  baryta.  (Kessler, 
Pogg.  74,  249.)  IT 

I.  Sulphite  of  Baryta. — Formed  by  passing  snlphurons  acid  gaa 
into  water  in  which  carbonate  of  baryta  is  diffused ;  or  by  precipita- 
ting chloride  of  barium  with  sulphite  of  soda.  It  falls  down  in  fine 
tasteless  needles,  and  crystallizes  from  a  solution  in  aqueous  sulphurous 
acid  on  evaporation,  in  hard  transparent  tetrahedrons  with  truncated  sum- 
mits. (Fig.  14.)  Scarcely  soluble  in  water.  (Fourcroy  k  Vauquelin, 
Ann.  Chim.  24,  301.)  IT  It  may  be  obtained  in  six-sided  prisms  by 
gently  heating  a  solution  of  baryta  in  sulphurous  acid  water  and  leaving 
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it  at  rest  for  some  days.  The  crystals  contain  a  small  quantity  of  vfater 
mechanically  combined;  they  decrepitate  when  gently  heated.  (Mus- 
pratt)  IT 


BaO 

SO« 

Water 

Calcnlatioii. 
...    76-6    ....    70-53 
..    320    ....    29-47 

Berzeliiui. 

69-74 

28-84 

1-42 

Ponrcroy  fc 
Yaaquelin. 

59 

39 
2 

Muspratt. 

68-73 

28-81 

2-46 

BaO,SO>   . 

..  108-6    ....  10000 

...       100-00 

....       100 

100-00 

K.  Hyposulphate  of  Baryta. — Hyposnlphate  of  manganous  oxide 
is  decomposed  by  baryta-water  (II.,  174)^  or  by  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphide  of  barium  in  equivalent  proportion — then  filtered  and  evapo- 
rated. The  salt  crystallizes  at  high  temperatures  with  2  atoms,  and 
at  a  lower  temperature^  never  exceeding  S"",  with  4  atoms  of  water. 

a.  Wiih  2  atoms  of  water, — Shining,  four-sided  prisms,  terminated 
with  several  foces  (Gay-Lussac  k  Welter^,  and  apparently  belonging  to 
the  oblique  prismatic  system.  (Heeren.)  Taste  bitter,  and  somewhat 
rough.  The  crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air  ;  decrepitate  strongly 
when  heated;  and  at  moderately  high  temperatures,  evolve  29*803  per 
cent,  of  water  together  with  sulphurous  acid,  while  70'097  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  baryta  remains  behind.  (Welter  &  Gay-Lussac.)  At  8  14® 
it  dissolves  in  7*17  parts  of  water  (Gay-Lussac),  at  18®  in  4*04  parts, 
and  at  100®  in  1*1  parts  of  water.     Insoluble  in  alcohol.  (Heeren.) 


BaO  

C 

76-6 

alcnlation. 

46-0    .. 

43-2    .. 

10-8     .. 

Welter  & 
Gay-Lussac. 

46-03     

43-41     

10-56     

Heeren. 
..    45*93 

fi?0»  

72-0 

..     43-31 

2H0 

18-0 

..     10-76 

BaO,S»0»  +  2Aq. 

166-6 

1000    .. 

100-00     

..  10000 

/3.  With  4  aUmu  of  Water, — Large  crystals  belonging  to  the  right 
prismatic  system  {Fig.  44);  t*  :  a  =  102°  and  78®;  a  or  a^  :  t*  or  t**  = 
145®.  (Heeren.)  «  :  i*  =  101®  30',  and  78°  30';  a  :  t*  =  145®;  deav- 
age  parallel  to  u.  (Walchner,  Schw,  47,  245.)  It  effloresces  rapidly^ 
losing  half  its  water;  does  not  fuse  when  heated;  but  is  converted,  without 
change  of  form,  into  63*79  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  baiyta.  (HeereUj 
Fogg.  7,  172.) 

Caleolation.  Heeren. 

BaO    76-6    41-60    41-88 

S20»    720     39-00    39-49 

4HO 36-0    19-50    18-63 

BaO,  S«0«  +  4Aq 184-6    lOO'OO    100-00 

L.  Sulphate  op  Baryta.  —  a.  Monoiulphate. — Found  native  as 
Heavy-tpar :  sometimes  formed  from  Witherite  or  Baryto-calcite,  which 
has  gradually  been  converted  from  without  inwards  into  sulphate  of 
baryta.  (Haidinger,  Pogg.  11,  376.)  Vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  passed  over  heated  baryta  is  absorbed,  the  temperature  of  the  baryta 
rising  to  vivid  incandescence.  (Bussy,  J.  Fharm.  10,  370.^  Baryta  rises 
to  bright  incandescence  in  contact  with  anhydrous  sulphunc  acid,  fused  at 
25°  (Knhlmann);  it  also  becomes  red-hot  when  mixed  with  oil  of  vitriol 
(Barry,  Ann.  FkU.  18,  77);  only,  however,  when  the  oil  of  vitriol  consists 
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of  one  atom  of  acid  with  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  than  one  atom  of 
water.  (Kuhlmann.)  Oil  of  vitriol  of  specific  gravity  1  -848,  which  contains 
exactly  one  atom  of  water,  does  not  combine  with  baryta  at  ordinary 
temperatures;  but  if  the  baryta,  when  moistened  with  the  oil  of  vitriol, 
be  touched  at  any  point  with  a  hot  iron,  or  a  wet  glass  rod,  combination 
immediately  commences  at  that  point,  and  is  propagated  throughout  the 
mass:  the  same  occurs  on  exposure  to  moist  air.  The  same  oil  of  vitriol 
previously  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  cooled,  immediately 
unites  with  the  baryta  with  incandescence:  if  the  water  is  in  larger  propor- 
tion, the  latter  effect  does  not  take  place.  With  baryta  which  has  absorbed 
water  from  the  air,  pure  oil  of  vitriol  behaves  as  above.  Even  when  the 
acid  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  make  it  combine  with 
the  baryta,  it  remains  without  action  on  that  substance,  if  previously 
mixed  with  alcohol,  ether,  or  wood  spirit.  (Knhlmann,  Ann.  Fharm,  27, 
22.)  Sulphuric  acid  and  its  salts  precipitate  sulphate  of  baryta  from  the 
aqueous  solutions  of  all  baryta-salts.  The  crystalline  system  of  heavy-spar 
is  the  right  prismatic  {Fig,  49,  61,  and  many  other  forms);  w*  :  t*  =  101° 
d2|';  p  :  i=  127°  5',  and  so  on;  planes  of  cleavage  parallel  to  p,  u^  and  u, 
(Hauy.)  The  artificial  sulphate  haa  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 
Specific  gi'avity  of  the  native  sulphate  =  4*446.  (Mohs.)  Fuses,  accord- 
ing to  Saussure,  at  85°  Wedgwood  to  a  white  enamel.  Tasteless,  and 
not  poisonous. 

Caknlatioii.  Fonrcroy.       BerzelioB.     Elaproth.  Kirwan. 

BaO   76-6     ....     65695     ....     65*22    ....     65643    ....     667    ....     67 

SQS 400     ....     34-305     ....     3478     ....     34357     ....     333     ....     33 

BaO,  SO*  116-6    ....  100-000    ....  10000    ....  100-000    ....  1000    ....  100 

Qem.  & 

Withering.    Bacholz.      Desorm.       Richter.  Th^nard.     Chenevix. 

BaO   67-2    ....     67*5     ....     6782    ....      69    ....  74-82    ....     76-5 

S08    32-8     ....     32-5     ....     3218     ....       31     ....  25-18     ....     23*5 

BaO,  S0»  1000    ....  100-0    ....  10000    ....     100    ....     100-00    ....  1000 

By  ignition  with  charcoal  it  is  converted  into  sulphide  of  barium,  with 
evolution  of  carbonic  oxide  and  hydrogen  gases;  by  ignition  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  into  sulphide  of  barium  and  carbonate  of  baryta;  by  fusion,  or 
less  perfectly,  by  boiling  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  into  carbonate 
of  baryta;  but  the  decomposition  is  only  partial:  in  the  cold,  the  effect  is 
reversed.  (Vid.  Klaproth,  Beitrage  2,  70  and  73, — Dulong,  Ann,  Chitn, 
82,  273,— Phillips,  Schw,  25,  290,— Kblreuter,  Mag.  Fkarm,  8,  181.)— 
According  to  John  (Schw.  14,  412),  it  is  completely  decomposed  when 
boiled  down  with  a  solution  of  potash  and  then  fused,  yielding  baryta 
and  sulphate  of  potash.  Fused  with  chloride  of  calcium,  it  forms 
chloride  of  barium  and  sulphate  of  lime  {Sch,  52);  whereas  chloride 
of  barium  and  sulphate  of  lime  in  solution,  form  chloride  of  calcium 
and  sulphate  of  baryta.  Sulphate  of  baryta  requires  43,000  parts 
of  cold  water  for  solution;  it  is  not  much  more  soluble  in  hot  or  acidu- 
lated water.  Neither  is  it  perceptibly  soluble  in  water  containing  sal- 
ammoniac  or  common  salt.  (Brett,  Wittstein,  Wackenroder.)  When 
baryta  is  precipitated  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  sulphuric  acid  or  a 
sulphate,  the  sulphate  of  baryta  often  carries  down  with  it  other  sub- 
stances contained  in  the  liquid;  and  these  substances  cannot  be  totally  sepa- 
rated by  washing.  If  the  solution  contains  nitrate  of  soda,  the  precipitate, 
after  being  completely  washed,  still  retains  2  per  cent,  of  this  salt;  this,  how^ 
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ever,  is  decomposed  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat^  after  which  the  soda  may 
be  dissolved  out  by  water;  citrate  of  baryta  also  (bat  not  the  chloride) 
is  carried  down  in  considerable  quantity  with  the  sulphate,  but  can  be 
separated  by  washiog  with  water.  (Mitscherlich,  Fogg,  55,  214.)  Chlo- 
ride of  magnesium  also,  as  well  as  the  oxides  of  iron,  cobalt,  copper,  &c. 
mix  with  the  sulphate  of  baryta  thrown  down  by  mixing  sulphate  of 
magnesia,  &c.  with  chloride  of  barium.  (Berzelius,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys,  14, 
874.)  Sulphate  of  baryta  may  be  fused  with  chloride  of  sodium  or  chlo- 
ride of  barium.  (Berthier.) 

h.  Acid  Sulphate, — The  neutral  salt  dissolves  in  oil  of  vitriol;  groups 
of  needles  crystallize  from  the  solution.  Water  decomposes  them  into 
simple  sulphate  of  baryta  which  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  dilute  sulphuric 
acid. 

M.  Sulphide  of  Carbon  and  Barium  and  Hydro-sulphocarbonate 
OF  Baryta. — Crystallized  monohydrosulphate  of  baryta  rapidly  combines 
with  bisulphide  of  carbon,  producing  a  lemon-yellow  nncrystallizable  salt. 
This  is  dissolved  with  difficulty  by  water,  forming  a  liquid  of  a  brownish- 
yellow  colour,  which,  when  mixed  with  more  water  (probably  from  the 
air  it  contains),  passes  into  red.  The  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  leaves 
small,  pale-yellow,  transparent  crystals.  A  drop  of  water  suffered  to  fall 
on  these  crystals  produces  after  some  minutes  a  red  colour,  which,  however, 
on  drying,  again  changes  to  a  pale  yellow.  (Berzelius.) 


Barium  and  Selenium. 

A.  Selenidb  of  Barium. — Formed  by  exposing  seleniate  of  barjrta 
at  a  red  heat  to  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  Soluble  in  water.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

B.  Hydroselenite  of  Baryta. — Hydroselenite  of  potash  produces 
with  baryta-salts  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate,  from  which  acids  separate 
selenium;  but  no  selenium  is  evolved  at  a  red  heat.  (Berzelius.) 

C.  Selenite  of  Baryta.  —  a.  Monoselenite.  Selenious  acid  pro- 
duces no  precipitate  with  solutions  of  baryta,  which  at  once  distinguishes 
it  from  sulphurous  acid.  TMuspratt.) — Prepared  by  precipitating  chloride 
of  barium  with  simple  selenite  of  potash.  White  powder,  which  seems 
to  contain  no  water,  does  not  turn  reddened  litmus  blue.  Infusible  at 
the  meltiuj?  point  of  glass.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved  by  selenious, 
hydrochloric,  and  nitric  acids.  (Berzelius.) — 1  When  neutral  selenite  of 
potash  is  adtled  to  nitrate  of  baryta,  decomposition  takes  place,  and  sele- 
nite of  baryta  is  deposited  in  delicate,  shining,  plumose  crystals.  (Mus- 
pratt.)  IT 

b.  Biselenite. — Prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  baryta  in  aqueous 
selenious  acid.  If  the  liquid  contains  no  excess  of  acid,  it  yields  on 
spontaneous  evaporation  an  opaque,  white,  granular  mass  of  crystals;  but 
if  the  quantity  of  acid  is  somewhat  greater  than  2  atoms,  rounded  grains 
of  concentric,  fibrous  texture  are  formed  on  evaporation.  Water  dissolves 
the  salt  with  difficulty;  nevertheless  the  solution  deposits  it  but  slowly  on 
evaporation.  Ammonia  precipitates  the  salt  a  from  the  liquid.  (Berze- 
lius.) At  high  temperatures  it  evolves  water  and  white  fumes  of 
selenious  acid.  (Mnspratt.) 
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Salt  a.  BerzeUiw. 


BaO    

....    76'6    577    .... 

....      57*93 

SeO«   

....    560    ........    42-3    ... 

....      42*07 

BaO,  8e03 .... 

BaO    

2SeO» 

....  132*6    1000    ... 

Salt  b. 

....    76*6    40*6    .... 

....  112*0    59*4     .... 

....     10000 

BerzeUoB. 
....      40*48 
....       59*52 

BaO,2SeO»    ....  188*6    100*0    100*00 

D.  SsLENiATB  OF  Baryta. — At  a  low  red  heat^  at  wbioh  the  sulphate 
remains  uocbanged,  this  salt  is  reduced  bj  hydrogen  gas  to  selenide  of 
barium,  often  with  incandescence;  the  mass  remains  unchanged  in  ap- 
pearance.— Imperfectly  decomposed  by  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  as  little 
soluble  in  water  as  the  sulphate  of  baryta,  (^erzelius^  Pogg.  32,  11.) 


Babium  and  Iodine. 

A.  Iodide  of  Barium. — Formed  when  hydriodic  acid  gas  is  passed 
over  baryta  at  a  red  heat,  the  combination  being  attended  with  emission 
of  light.  Monosulphide  of  barium  dissolved  in  water  is  mixed  with  a 
saturated  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  [iodine  without  the  alcohol  might  be 
preferable],  as  long  as  a  precipitate  of  sulphur  is  formed;  the  colourless 
filtrate  is  boiled  rapidly — so  as  to  prevent  the  action  of  the  air — almost 
to  dryness;  the  mass  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water;  filtered 
quickly;  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness  in  as  short  a  space  of 
time  as  possible  in  a  glass  fiask.  (0.  Henry.)  White;  infusible  (Gay- 
Lussac);  greyish-white,  consisting  of  needles.  (Henry.)  Heated  out  of 
contact  of  air,  it  is  not  decomposed;  but  when  the  air  is  admitted,  the 
salt  is  converted  into  baryta  and  vapour  of  iodine.  (6ay-Lussac.) 

Calculation.  O.  Heniy. 

Ba  68*6     35*25     3517 

1 126*0     64-75     64*83 


Ba,I    194*6     100*00    100-00 

Iodide  of  barium  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  but  does  not  deli- 

?uesce  in  the  air.  (Gay-Lussac.)  It  is  very  deliquescent.  (0.  Henry.) 
'he  aqueous  solution  yields  on  evaporation  and  subsequent  cooling  very 
fine  needles  of  kydraied  iodide  of  barium  or  kydriodaie  of  baryta.  When 
exposed  to  the  air  it  is  converte<l  into  hydriodite  of  baryta  with  precipi- 
tation of  carbonate  of  baiyta.  (Gay-Lussac.)  Iodide  of  barium  is  also 
easily  dissolved  by  alcohol.  (0.  Henry.) 

According  to  Gay-Lussac,  iodide  of  baryta  is  formed  when  vapour 
of  iodine  is  passed  over  baryta  at  a  red  heat. 

B.  loDATE  of  Baryta. — 1.  Precipitated  when  iodine  is  dissolved 
in  baryta-water,  iodide  of  barium  remaining  in  solution.  (Gay-Lussac) 
2.  Aqueous  solution  of  terchloride  of  iodine  is  saturated  with  carbonate 
of  baryta  [or  baryta-water],  and  the  precipitate  well  washed.  (Gro- 
sourdy,  «7.  ukim,  Med.  9,  428.)  3.  A  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  barium  is  precipitated  by  a  solution  of  iodate  of  soda.  (Rammelsberg.) 
The  insoluble  salt  is  washed  with  cold  water.  In  combination  with 
water  of  crystallization  it  forms  a  white  granular  powder.  (Gay-Lnsaao^) 
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Separates  in  small  ciystals  from  solution  in  hot  nitric  acid,  on  cool- 
ing or  on  the  addition  of  ammonia.  (Rammelsberg.^  The  water  of 
crystallization  escapes  at  a  temperatare  below  200  .  Heated  more 
strongly  in  a  porcelain  retort^  vaponr  of  iodine  and  oxygen  gas  are 
eYolved,  and  a  residue  is  obtained,  consisting  of  46*973  per  cent,  of  \ 
periodate  of  baryta.  (Rammelsberg.) 

5(B80,  I0«)  =  5BaO,  10?  +  41  +  180. 

It  does  not  detonate  on  red-hot  charcoal,  but  sometimes  exhibits  phos- 
phorescence. (Gay-Lussac.)  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  readily,  even 
in  the  cold,  the  liquid  assuming  a  dark  yellow  colour,  (probably  arising 
from  the  formation  of  a  double  chloride  of  iodine  and  barium,  Filhol,)  and 
evolving  chlorine.  It  dissolves  with  diflSculty  in  warm  nitric  acid. 
(Rammelsberg.)  It  is  soluble  in  3333  parts  of  water  at  18^,  and  in  625 
parts  of  boiling  water.  (Gay-Lussac.)  Dissolves  in  1746  parts  of  waterj 
at  15^^  and  in  600  parts  of  boiling  water.  (Rammelsberg.) 


BaO    

Anhydro 
76-6    

08. 

31-57 

I0» 

166-0    

68-43 

fiaO,IO*    

242-6    

100-00 

BaO    

IO» 

HO 

Crystallized. 

..    76-6     30-45) 

..  166-0    65-98     • 

9-0    3-57     . 

96-04 

3-96 

BaO,  I0»  +  HO  .. 

..  251-6    100-00    , 

10000 

G.  Periodate  of  Bartta. — When  a  mixture  of  iodide  of  barium 
and  peroxide  of  barium  is  exposed  to  a  low  red  heat,  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  periodate  of  baryta  is  formed.  (Rammelsberg.) — a.  One-JlfihperiodcUe. 
— Remains  after  heating  the  iodate  of  baryta  to  redness.  It  is  freed  from 
the  iodide  of  barium  sometimes  present,  but  never  exceeding  one  per 
cent.,  by  washing  with  water.  Heated  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas,  it 
becomes  strongly  ignited,  emitting  a  greenish  light  and  fusing,  and  is 
resolved  into  water,  iodide  of  barium,  and  free  baryta ;  part,  however, 
remains  undecomposed,  even  after  long  continued  ignition.  Soluble  in 
nitric  acid,  but  not  in  water.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Calculatioii.                      Or:  Calculation.  Rammelsberg. 

5BaO 383    ....    6779            5Ba    343    ....     60-71  ....     6007 

10' 182     ....     32-21             1 126    ....     22-30  ....     2183 

120   96     ....     16-99  ....     18-10 

5BaO,I07      565     ....  10000  „  565     ....  10000    ....  10000 

b.  Two-Jlftht  periodaU. — 1.  Formed  by  precipitating  nitrate  of  baryta 
with  monoperiodate  of  soda.  The  supernatant  liquid  becomes  acid. 
(Benckiser,  Ann.  Fharm.  17,  254.)— 2.  By  mixing  a  salt  of  baryta 
with  diperiodate  of  soda  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  precipitating 
the  solution  by  ammonia.  —  3.  By  precipitating  the  solution  of  a 
in  nitric  acid  by  ammonia.  Yellowish  precipitate  containing  water, 
which  is  expelled  at  a  temperature  of  150^.  Converted,  for  the 
most  part,  even  below  100^^  into  iodate  of  baryta.  (Rammelsbei^, 
Pogg.  44,  572.)  Not  soluble  in  water^  bnt  easily  soluble  in  weak  nitno 
acid.  (Benckiser.) 
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Anhydrous. 

6BaO 383    51-27 

2I07 364    48-73 

5BaO, 2107  747    lOOOO 

Hydrated.  Rammelaberg. 

5BaO   383     ....     4836  ....    4823 

2I07 364     ....    45-96  ....    46*69 

5H0 45     ....       5-68  ....      5-08 

5BaO,  210'  +  5Aq 792     ....  10000    ....  10000 

Barium  jlnd  Bromine. 

A.  Bromide  op  Barium. — Fonned  by  neutraliziDg  aqueous  bydro- 
bromic  acid  with  baryta- water  or  carbonate  of  baryta  (Balard);  or  by 
decomposing  sulphide  of  barium  dissolved  in  water  with  hydrobromic 
acid  (Lowig),  evaporating  the  solution  to  dryness^  and  igniting  the 
residue. 

Bromide  of  barium  dissolves  easily  in  water,  and  gives,  on  evaporation 
and  subsequent  cooling,  crystals  of  hihydrcUed  bromide  of  barium,  or 
mono-hydraUd  hydrobromate  of  baryta.  They  are  transparent,  colourless, 
rhombic  tables,  isomorphous  with  those  of  chloride  of  barium,  and  per- 
manent in  the  air;  their  edges  are  replaced  by  the  faces  of  a  rhombic 
octohedron.  (RammeLsberg,  Fogg.  55,  237.)  Slender  needles  united  in 
opaque,  warty  masses,  fusing  when  heated.  (Balard.)  Tastes  like  chloride 
of  barium,  but  rougher.  Carbonic  acid  passed  through  an  aqueous  solution 
Tcontaining  airl]  colours  it  yellow,  from  formation  of  hydrobromite  of 
Baryta,  carbonate  of  baryta  being  precipitated:  (Lowig.)  Bromide  of 
barium  dissolves  readily  in  absolute  alcohol,  in  which  the  chloride 
is  insoluble.  (Hiinefeld,  Piria,  J.  Ohem.  Med,  14,  65.)  In  this  way, 
bromine  may  be  separated  from  chlorine,  (0.  Henry,  J.  Pharm,  28, 214.) 

Anhydroas. 

Ba    68-6    46-67 

Br 78-4     53-33 


Ba,Br 1470    10000 

CrystaUized.  Bammelsberg.       Lowig. 

BaBr 147     ....     89-09     8868     94 

2H0 18    ....     10-91     11-32    6 

BaBr,2Aq.  165     ....  lOO'OO    10000     100 

B.  Hypobromite  op  Baryta? — By  dissolving  a  small  quantity  of 
bromine  in  baryta-water,  a  colourless  liquid  is  obtained  which  deposits 
but  little  bromate  of  baryta,  and  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  deposits  yel-  . 
low  crystalline  scales,  which  heat  bibulous  paper  on  which  they  are  placed 
to  dry,  to  such  a  degree  that  it  takes  fire.  The  liquid  soon  loses  its 
bleaching  properties  when  exposed  to  light  or  heat,  also  on  the  addition  of 
an  excess  of  bromine,  which  produces  an  abundant  precipitate  of  bromate 
of  baryta.  (Balard.) 

C.  Bromate  op  Baryta. — 1.  Formed  by  mixing  baryta-water  with 
excess  of  bromine.  Bromate  of  baryta  falls  down,  bromide  of  barium 
remaining  dissolved.  (Lowig.)  2.  By  mixing  baryta- water  with  chloride 
of  bromine.  (Balard.)  3.  By  precipitating  chloride  of  barium  dissolved 
in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  by  a  solution    of  bromate  of   potash. 
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(Ldwig.)  100  parts  of  bromate  of  potash  are  dissolved  in  one  portion  of 
boiling  water  and  74  parts  of  crystallized  chloride  of  barium  or  160  parts 
of  anhydrous  acetate  of  baryta  (which  is  to  be  preferred  on  account  of  the 
ease  with  which  the  acetate  of  potash  can  be  washed  out),  in  another  por- 
tion, and  the  two  solutions  are  mixed.  (Ramraelsberg.) — Needles  (Balard); 
rectangular  prisms,  with  truncated  edges.  (Rammelsberg.)  The  crystals 
do  not  lose  all  their  water  till  they  are  heated  above  200°.  When  more 
strongly  heated,  the  residue  is  at  once  resolved,  with  violent  escape  of  gas 
and  formation  of  flame,  into  oxygen  gas  and  bromide  of  barium,  without 
previous  formation  of  a  perbromate  of  baryta,  f Rammelsberg.)  Deto- 
nates on  ignited  charcoal  with  a  greenish-coloured  flame.  (Balard.)  Oil 
of  vitriol  or  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it,  with  separation  of  bromine. 
Soluble  in  130  parts  of  cold,  and  in  24  parts  of  boiling  water.  (Rammels- 
berg, Pogg.  52 J  81  and  86.) 

Anhydroiu. 

BaO 76-6    39'28 

BrC 118-4     60-72 


BaCBrO*  1950    10000 

Crystallized.  Rammelsberg. 

BaO    76-6     ....     37*55  3756 

BrO»  118-4     ....     58-04  58-03 

HO 9-0     ....       4-41  4-41 

BaO, BrO^  -f  Aq 2040    ....  10000    100*00 


Barium  and  Chlorine. 

A.  Chloride  of  Barium. — Bar^  heated  in  chlorine  gas  is  con- 
verted into  chloride  of  barium,  with  separation  of  a  half- volume  of 
oxygen  gas  (H.  Davy);  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  it  is  rapidly 
converted  into  fused  chloride  of  barium,  with  evolution  of  heat  and  a 
reddish  light,  water  being  formed  at  the  same  time.  (Chevreul,  Ann, 
Chita.  84,  285.)  Baryta  emits  light  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped 
upon  it  in  the  dark.  (Heinrich.)  Chloride  of  barium  is  obtained  in  the 
anhydrous  state,  by  heating  the  hydrated  chloride  or  hydrochlorate  of 
baryta  to  redness. 

White  mass,  fusing  at  a  full  red  heat,  and  translucent  after  solidifica- 
tion; sp.  gr.  =  3-7037  (Karsteu),  38  (Richter),  386  to  4-156.  (Pol. 
Boullay.)  Tastes  bitter,  sharp,  and  unpleasant ;  excites  nausea,  and  acts 
on  the  system  as  a  strong  poison.  Heated  by  itself,  it  does  not  become 
alkaline  till  after  fusion ;  but  when  heated  in  aqueous  vapour  it  becomes 
alkaline  below  the  melting  point,  and  evolves  hydrochloric  acid.  (E. 
Kraus,  Pogg.  43,  140.)  By  ignition  with  sulphur  it  is  partly  converted 
into  sulphide  of  barium.  (A.  Vocel,  JSchw.  21,  72.)  In  the  state  of 
solution,  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda  decomposes  it  by  double  affinity. 
(Karsteu.)  It  is  not  decomposed  at  ordinary  temperatures  by  vapour  of 
anhydrous  sulphuric  acid.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  38,  120.) 


Ba  

CI  

Calculation. 
....       68-6     ....       66 
...       35-4     ....       .34 

Turner. 
65-984 
34-016 

Ba,  CI 

....     1040     ....     100 

....       100000 
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Or:  CakmUiliBD.  Bendiiiii      yid.Ilofle.        Kirwail. 

BaO  *      76-6    ....      73-7    .«.      7863    ..,.      75-69    *.,.      76-2 


MnO« 27-4    ....      263    ....      2687    ....      2431     ....      23-8 

BaO,MaO>  ....    104-0    ....     1000    ....    10000    ....     10000    ....     100*0 

BirhydraUd  Chloride  of  Barium,  or  ^Mono-hydrated  EfydroeklorcUe  of 
Baryta, — Terra  ponderoM  BolUa. — Fased  chloride  of  barium  becomes 
opaque  in  the  air  from  absorption  of  water ;  1 00  parts  heated  to  redness, 
but  not  fused,  gain  from  the  air  in  a  few  days  17' 49  per  cent.  (2  At.)  of 
water.  (Yon  Bliicher.)  The  combination  of  chloride  of  bariuM  with 
water  is  attended  with  rise  of  temperature. 

Preparation, — 1.  Bj  decomposing  aqueous  solution   of  sulphide  of 
barium  with  hydrochloric  acid.     A  filtered  solution  of  sulphide  of  barium 
(III.,  147)  is  mixed  with  hydrochloric  acid  till  the  jellow  colour  dis- 
appears and  the  liquid  strongly  reddens  litmus;  it  is  then  boiled  for  some 
time  in  a  porcelain  basin,  to  drive  off  all  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and 
condense  the  sulphur — which  would  otherwise  pass  through  the  filter — 
then  filtered,  evaporated,  and  cooled  till  it  crystallizes. — 2.  By  saturating 
hydrochloric  acid  with  carbonate  of  baryta.     For  this  purpose,  either  the 
native  carbonate  or  the  artificially  prepared  carbonate  is  used.    The  latter 
is  obtained  either  by  the  method  already  described  (III.,  139,  2  and  3),  or 
by  boiling  1  part  of  finely  powdered  heavy-spar  for  some  hours  with  1^  to 
2  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  dissolved  in  water.     It  is  better,  however^ 
to  fuse  it  with  carbonate  of  potash.     In  both  cases,  part  of  the  heavy-spar 
is  decomposed,  but  by  no  means  the  whole,  even  when  the  carbonate  of 
potash  is  used  in  large  excess.     The  products  are  carbonate  of  baryta  and 
sulphate  of  potash.     The  mass  is  thoroughly  washed  with  boiling  water, 
which  takes  up  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  potash ;  if  cold  water  were 
used,  the  carbonate  of  baryta  would,  according  to  Kblreuter's  experiments, 
be  again  converted  into  sulphate.     From  the  powder,  after  exhaustion 
with  water,  hydrochloric  acid  withdraws  the  baryta  which  is  in  union 
with  carbonic  acid,  leaving  the  undecomposed  sulphate  behind.     As  the 
heavy-spar  is  not  usually  free  from  oxide  of  iron,  this  substance  enters 
into  the  solution,  and  must  be  separated,  either  by  evaporation,  igni- 
tion, solution,  and  filtration— or  by  boiling  the  liquid  with  an  excess 
of  carbonate  of  baryta — or  by  mixing  baryta-water  with  it. — 3.  Two 
parts  of  pounded  heavy-spar  are  fused  with  1  part  of  chloride  of  cal- 
cium; the  mass,   after  being  poured  out  and  solidified,   is  powdered 
and   quickly  dissolved  in  6  times   its  weight  of  boiling  water;    and 
the  solution  of  chloride  of  barium  rapidly  filtered  from  the  gypsum* 
(Von  Driessen.)    (Sch.   52.)     The  fusion   is  performed   in   an  earthen 
crucible  heated  in  a  powerful  wind-furnace.     When   water  is  added, 
the  afiSnities  are  reversed, — the  chloride  of  barium   and  sulphate  of 
lime  being  again   resolved  into  chloride  of  calcium  and  sulphate   of 
baryta ;  hence  the  solution  of  the  chloride  of  barium  must  be  filtered  as 
quickly  as  possible  from  the  sulphate  of  lime.    The  powdered  mass  should 
tnerefore  be  thrown  into  an  iron  vessel  containiu?  water  already  boiling, 
and  the  liquid  immediately  poured  upon  a  filter  of  linen  or  other  material 
which  allows  it  to  pass  through  rapidly.     The  filtrate  always  contains 
chloride  of  calcium,  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  barium ;  and  this  salt 
remains  in  the  mother-liquor  after  the  chloride  of  barium  has  crystal- 
lized out.     The  crystals  of  chloride  of  barium  must  be  separated  from 
it  either  by   re-crvstallization   or  by  washing  with  alcohol.     By  the 
improved  process  of  Duflos^  these  difiiculties  are  obviated  {Schw,  Q5,  236). 
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An  iniimate  miztnre  of  30  parts  of  finely  dirided  lieaTy-spar,  18  |>«Hs  of 
chloride  of  ealeinm,  and  7  parts  of  charcoal  (or,  according  to  his  more 
recent  process,  4  parts  of  heayj-spar,  2  parts  of  chloride  of  calcinm,  and 
1  part  of  lampblack)  are  ignited  in  a  cmcible  as  long  as  flames  of  carbonio 
oxide  are  seen  to  proceed  from  the  semi-fluid  mass.  It  is  then  scraped 
out  with  an  iron  spoon,  powdered  fine,  boiled  with  10  parts  of  water,  and 
filtered.  The  sulphate  of  lime  is  conyerted  by  the  charcoal  into  sulphide 
of  calcium,  and  thus  the  decomposition  of  the  chloride  of  barium  is 
prevented.  The  quantity  of  chloride  produced  this  way  is  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  heavy-spar  used.  The  chloride  of  calcium  may  be  dissolved 
in  water  and  evaporated,  the  solution  mixed  with  the  powdered  sulphate 
of  baryta  and  lampblack;  evaporated  to  dryness,  with  constant  stirring, 
in  an  iron  vessel;  and  the  residue  put  into  the  crucible.  (Duflos.)  Mits- 
cherlich  adds  iron- filings  in  addition  to  the  carbon. 

The  salt  is  purified  by  re-crystallization,  sometimes  also  by  exposure 
to  a  red  heat  and  treatment  with  alcohol. 


Impurities. — Chloride  of  Strontium:  inasmuch  as  several  kinds  of 
heavy-spar  contain  small  quantities  of  sulphate  of  strontia;  separated  by 
means  of  alcohol. — Chloride  of  Calcium :  sometimes  present  in  the  heavy- 
spar,  or  originating  from  the  method  of  preparation  (in  the  third  method, 
for  instance);  likewise  removed  by  alcohol.  Both  chloride  of  strontium 
and  chloride  of  calcium  colour  the  flame  of  alcohol  red;  but  the  latter  is 
precipitated  from  a  dilute  solution  by  oxalic  acid,  while  the  chloride 
of  strontium  is  not. — Chloride  of  aluminum  and  gesqui-chloride  of  iron: 
arising  from  the  clay  and  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  the  heavy-spar;  most 
likely  to  be  present  in  the  chloride  of  barium  prepared  by  the  second 
method;  decomposed  by  exposure  to  a  red  heat;  precipitated  by  baiyta- 
water,  or  carbonate  of  baryta ;  dissolved  out  by  alcohol. — Cyanide  of 
barium  [probably  cyanide  of  iron  and  barium] :  found  in  the  commercial 
salt  by  Buchner  {Repert,  41,  405);  gives  a  blue  precipitate  with  salts  of 
ferric  oxide. 

Transparent,  colourless  tables,  permanent  in  the  air.  Belonging  to 
the  right  prismatic  system ;  having  the  form  of  the  crystals  of  heavy-spar, 
only  with  different  angles.  {Figs.  51  and  52.)  v*  :  t*  =  92=*  30';  u  \a  = 
156^  20';  p  '.i=  122°  4(y;  p  :  ti  =  142;  p:y  -  140.  (Von  Kobell, 
Sckw.  64,  298;  also  Haidinger,  Edinh.  J.  of  Sc.  1,  101.)  Sp.  gr.  = 
9'0497.  (Karsten.)     Decrepitates  in  the  fire. 


Ba   

CI 

Calculation.                   J.  Dayy.           Pleischl. 
68-6     ....     56-231               g„.Q,                «... 
35-4     ....     29-02/     ••"       ^^"       ••       "^        • 
18-0    ....     1475      ....       1609      ....       16-7     .... 

Richter. 
82*25 

2HO 



17-75 

BaCl,2H0 

Cal 
76-6 
27-4 
180 

1220     ....  lOO'OO      ....     10000      ....     100-0     .... 

Or:                                  Calculation. 

BaO 76-6    ....      62-79 

HCl 36-4     ....       29-83 

HO  9-0    ....        7-38 

100-00 

Or: 

BaO 

BaO,HCl  +  Aq 1220     ....     lOOOO 

eolation.              Beneliiu.           Aiken.          Kirwan. 
62-79     ....       61-852     ....       6247     ....       64     .... 
22-46     ....       23-349     ....       22-93     ....       20     .... 
14-75     ....      14-799    ....       14-60    ....       16    .... 

Bnchols. 
63-74 

Ma02 

2HO    

20-26 
1600 

122-0      100-00 


100-000 


100-00 


100 


100-00 
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100  parts  of  water  at  0^  diasolye  32*62  parts  of  chloride  of  barium^  and 
0-2711  parts  for  every  de^ee  above  0°;  100  parts  of  water  at  15-6  dis- 
solve 43-5,  and  at  105*5°,  78  parts  of  the  crystallized  chloride.  (Gay- 
Lussac.)  One  part  of  crystallized  chloride  of  barium  dissolves  at  18*1° 
in  2*257  parts  of  water,  forming  a  solution  of  specific  gravity  1*2851. 
(Karsten.)  Specific  gravity  of  a  saturated  solution  at  8°  =  1*270.  (An- 
thon  j  vid.  also  Brandies  &  Melm,  ReperL  14,  97.)  Water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  less  than  pure  water,  and  concentrated  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  hardly  any;  so  that  a  saturated  solution  in  water  is 
precipitated  by  it.  Hot  absolute  alcohol  dissolves  only  -j^  part  of  the 
crystals,  but  more  if  it  contains  water.  IT  According  to  Friesenius  {Ann, 
P%arm,  59,  1 17),  one  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  81 08  parts  of  alcohol  of 
99*3  per  cent,  at  14°,  and  in  4857  parts  of  the  same  alcohol  at  a  boiling 
heat.  IT 

B.  Hypochlorite  op  Baryta? — One  atom  of  hydrate  of  baryta 
absorbs  one  atom  of  chlorine  gas ;  the  compound  is  completely  decom- 
posed by  exposure  for  two  <lays  to  an  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid.  (Grou- 
velle,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  1 7,  40.) 

IT  C.  Chlorite  of  Baryta. — Caustic  baryta  combines  slowly  with 
chlorous  acid,  forming  an  easily  soluble  salt.  The  salt  may  be  obtained 
nearly  free  from  chloride  of  barium  by  quickly  evaporating  the  solution 
till  a  film  is  formed  on  the  surface,  and  then  placing  it  in  vacuo.  If 
the  solution  is  evaporated  slowly,  crystals  of  chlorate  of  baryta  are  first 
obtained,  but  the  mother-liquid  afterwards  deposits  a  considerable  quan- 
tity of  undecomposed  chlorite.  The  salt  undergoes  decomposition  at 
235°,  being  resolved  into  a  mixture  of  chloride  of  barium  and  chlorate  of 
baryta. 

CalcuUtiozi.  Hillon. 

BaO    76*6     ....      66-32        55*95 

CIO"   59*4     ....      43*68        44*04 

136*0    ....     100-00        99*99 

Carbonate  of  baryta  is  not  decomposed  by  chlorous  acid.  ? 

D.  Chlorate  of  Baryta. — 1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  chloric  acid  is 
saturated  with  baryta-water  or  carbonate  of  baryta. — a,  Wheeler  {Ann. 
Chim,  Pkys.  7,  74)  mixes  a  hot  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  with  hydro- 
fluosilicic  acid,  so  that  tho  latter  may  somewhat  predominate  (which  may 
be  known  by  the  liquid  still  producing  a  precipitate  of  silica  with  ammo- 
nia) ;  heats  the  mixture  gently  for  some  minutes,  when  the  double  fluoride 
of  silicium  and  potassium  falls  down  in  a  gelatinous  form ;  filters  from  this 
precipitate,  and  saturates  the  liquid,  which  contains  chloric  acid  and  excess 
of  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  with  carbonate  of  baryta.  After  this,  nothing  but 
c!ilorate  of  baryta  remains  dissolved ;  it  is  filtered  and  evaporated  to  the 
crystallizing  point. — 6.  Duflos  {N,  Br,  Arch,  23,  306)  adds  to  a  solution 
of  27  parts  of  chlorate  of  soda  in  54  parts  of  water,  another  solution  con- 
taining 38  parts  of  tartaric  acid-  in  38  parts  of  water;  throws  this  mix- 
ture into  double  the  quantity  of  nearly  absolute  alcohol ;  and  after  24 
hours,  filters  from  the  crystallized  acid  tartrate  of  soda:  he  then  neutra- 
lizes the  liquid  with  carbonate  of  baryta ;  allows  tho  alcohol  to  evapo- 
rate; filters,  and  evaporates  to  the  cr3'stallizing  point. — 2.  Chlorine  gas  is 
passed  through  warm  water  in  which  baryta  is  diffused  and  partly  dis- 
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/solved.  The  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of  barium  is  suffered  to  crystal- 
lize out,  and  the  rest  is  removed  by  adding  phosphate  of  silver  to  the 
solution  in  the  exact  quantity  required.  The  liquid  ought  not  to  become 
turbid  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  or  nitrate  of  silver.  (Chenevix, 
Vauquelin.)  The  addition  of  acetic  acid  somewhat  accelerates  the  action 
of  the  phosphate  of  silver  on  the  chloride  of  barium;  but  the  chlorate  of 
bar3rta  then  becomes  mixed  with  acetate,  and  detonates  violently  when 
heated.  (Vauquelin, /S'c^tt?.  14,  111.^ 

Transparent,  colourless  (rhomboidal:  Wackier),  four-sided  prisms, 
sometimes  with  obliaue,  sometimes  with  perpendicular  terminal  faces; 
taste  rough  and  acrid.  (Vauquelin.) — The  anhydrous  salt  evolves,  when 
heated,  39  per  cent,  of  oxygen  gas,  leaving  chloride  of  barium  mixed  with 
free  baryta.  (Vauquelin.)  IT  Evolves  water  at  120°,  oxygen  at  250°,  and 
fuses  at  a  temperature  above  400°.  (Wachter,  Ann,  PJiarm,  52,  231,)  ^ 
Detonates  powerfully  with  combustible  bodies,  and  when  heated  with 
sulphur,  gives  a  green  flame  (Duflos) :  when  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  over 
it,  a  powerful  flashing  light  is  emitted,  (Chenevix.)  Dissolves  in  4  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  (Chenevix.)  It  is  insoluble 
in  alcohol.  (Vauquelin.) 

Anhydrous.  VauqueUn.        Chenevix. 

BaO 76-6    „..     5039    ....    46    to    47    ....     473 

CIO*    75-4     ....     49-61     ....     54     „     53     ....     52*7 

BaO,C10«  1520    ....  100-00    ....  100    „   100    ....  1000 

According  to  Chenevix  the  crystals  contain  10*8  per  cent,  of 
water. 

D.  Perchlorate  op  Baryta. — 1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  perchloric 
acid  is  saturated  with  baryta  or  its  carbonate. — 2.  Double  fluoride  of 
silicium  and  zinc  is  prepared  from  carbonate  of  zinc  and  gaseous  fluoride 
of  silicium,  and  converted  into  perchlorate  of  zinc  {yid,  perchlorate  of 
zinc)  by  boiling  in  water  with  perchlorate  of  potash.  From  the  solu- 
tion of  this  salt  the  oxide  of  zinc  is  precipitated  by  baryta- water,  and  the 
liquid  filtered  and  evaporated.  (0.  Henry,  J.  Pharm.  25,  268 ;  also  Ann. 
Pharm.  31,  345.) — Lonff  prisms. — The  dried  salt  exposed  to  a  red  heat, 
leaves  60  per  cent,  of  chloride  of  barium.  It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and 
dissolves  readily  in  water  and  alcohol.  Paper  saturated  with  the  aqueous 
solution,  then  dried  and  set  on  fire,  burns  with  a  green  flame.  (Serullas^ 
Ann.  Ohim.  Phys.  46,  303.) 


Barium  and  Fluorine, 

A.  Fluoride  op  Barium. — Precipitated  on  mixing  hydrofluoric  acid 
with  barjrta-water,  or  the  double  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and  sodium  with 
nitrate  of  baryta.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard.)  Freshly  precipitated  car- 
bonate of  baryta  is  digested  while  still  moist  with  excess  of  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  liquid  containing  the  uncomoined  acid, 
together  with  a  small  quantity  of  dissolved  fluoride  of  barium,  poured  off. 
(Berzelius.)  Forms  a  white  powder;  or  if  obtained  by  evaporating  the 
aqueous  solution,  a  fine  granular  crystalline  crust.  (Berzelius.)  Unalter- 
able at  a  red  heat.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  or  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.   (Gay-Lussao  k  Thenard.) 

TOL.   HI.  M 
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Slightly  soluble  in  water :  on  eyaporating  a  solution  of  it  in  hydrofluoric 
acid,  it  is  left  behind  in  its  ori^nid  state.  No  heat  is  eyolved  on  dissolving 
it  in  aqueous  hydrofiuoric  acid,  unless  it  contains  silica.  (Berzelius,  Fogg. 
1,  18.) 

Calculation.  BerzeUas. 

Ba 68-6    ....     78-58        Baryta    87-47 

F  18*7    ....     21*42        Hypothet.anh7dToiishydllnor.  add     1253 

BaF 87-3    ....  100*00  lOO'OO 

B.  Htdratbd  Fluobobidb  of  Bariuh. — Carbonate  of  baryta  is 
added  in  small  portions  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  tetrahydrofluate  of 
boraoio  acid  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved.  If  too  much  baryta  were  added, 
fluoride  of  barium  would  be  formed  and  all  the  boracic  acid  set  free.  On 
evaporating  the  solution,  the  boracio  acid  which  may  have  been  present 
in  exoess  crystallises  out  first,  and  when  the  liquid  has  attained  a  syrupy 
eonsistence,  the  fiuoboride  of  barium  separates.  Long  rectangular  four- 
sided  prisms  and  needles,  often  with  step-like  depressions.  Tastes  like 
the  other  salts  of  baryta,  but  not  acid,  though  it  reddens  litmus.  Loses 
water  at  a  temperature  of  40°,  efflorescing  on  the  surfieuse.  On  exposure 
to  a  red  heat  it  loses,  first  liquid  hydrofluate  of  boracic  acid,  then  gaseous 
fluoride  of  boron,  and  leaves  fluoride  of  barium.  Alcohol  decomposes  it 
into  an  acid  salt  which  dissolves,  and  a  pulverulent  basic  salt  which 
remains  undissolved.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquesces  in  a 
moist  atmosphere.  (Berzelius.) 


BaF 

CryBtallized. 
87-3     ....     50-69     .... 

Berzeliiu. 
....      39-51 

BF« 

2H0  

66-9     ....     38-85     .... 

18-0     ....     10-46     .... 

10-42 

BaF,BI«,2Aq.....  172-2    .,..100  00 


Babium  AKD  NiTJtOaBK. 


A.  NiTRiTB  OF  Babyta. — 1.  Nitrate  of  baryta  is  heated  to  low  red- 
ness, but  not  too  long;  otherwise  a  considerable  quantity  of  free  baryta 
will  be  formed.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water — ^the  liquid  evaporated 
to  dryness — ^redlssolved — filtered  from  carbonate  of  baryta — and  evapo- 
rated to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Hess,  Fogg.  1 2, 260.)  T  Fischer  [Fogg.  Tl^ 
115)  dissolves  the  residue  in  water,  precipitates  free  baryta  by  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid,  and  nitrate  of  baryta  by  the  addition  of  alcohol;  on  cool- 
ing, the  whole  of  the  nitrate  separates.  IT — 2.  Baryta-water  is  saturated 
with  the  vapour  evolved  by  heating  fuming  nitric  acid — evaporated — the 
dry  mass  exhausted  with  a  small  <^uantity  of  water,  which  leaves  the 
nitrate  of  baryta  behind,  and  the  liquid  evaporated.  (Fritzsche,  Fogg,  19, 
179.)  It  crjrstallizes  like  nitrate  of  baryta.  fHess.)  Crystallizes  in  slender 
needles,  in  six-sided  regular  prisms,  or  in  aense  prisms  belonging  to  the 
regular  system.  (Fischer.)  The  crystals  are  permanent  in  the  air  (Mit9- 
oherlich),  and  soluble  in  dilute  alcohol.  (Fischer.) 


BaO... 

N0» 

HO 

CryBtallized. 
76-6    ....      61-97 
380    ....      30-74 
90    ....        7-29 

Hess. 
61-52 

BaO,NO>+  Aq, 

123-6     ....     10000 
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Hess  regards  these  crystals  as  a  bihjdrated  compound  of  nitric  oxide 
and  baryta  =  BaO,NO'  -f  Aq.  He  finds  that  the  water  cannot  be  expelled 
by  merely  heating  the  crystals. 

B.  Nitrate  or  Baryta. — Baryta  moistened  with  nitric  acid  emits 
light  visible  in  the  dark.  (Heinrich.) 

Preparation,  Similar  to  that  of  the  chloride.  (111.  158.)  If  the  nitric 
acid  be  sufficiently  dilate,  and  added  gradually,  stirring  all  the  while,  it 
suffers  no  decomposition  by  contact  with  the  aqueous  solution  of  sulphide 
of  barium,  or  by  the  action  of  the  nascent  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Mohr 
{Ann,  Pharm,  25,  290}  mixes  a  hot  filtered  solution  of  suiphi(fo  of  barium 
with  a  concentrated  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda ;  on  cooling,  nearly  all  the 
nitrate  of  baryta  crystallizes  out,  and  may  be  freed  from  adhering  sulphide 
of  sodium  by  washing  with  cold  water  and  recrystallization.  According 
to  Wittstein,  however  (Eepert.  66,  69),  the  sulphide  of  barium  obtained 
from  10  parts  of  heavy-spar  and  2  parts  of  charcoal,  is  but  very  imper- 
fectly decomposed  when  mixed  with  7  parts  of  Chili  saltj>etre  ;  the  crys- 
tals which  appear  on  cooling  contain  out  a  small  quantity  of^nitrate  of 
baryta,  and  consist  for  the  most  part  of  sulphide  of  barium  [oaryta  ?],  still 
requiring  to  be  decomposed  by  nitric  acid.  Dufios  adds  to  a  solution  of 
4  parts  of  crystallized  chloride  of  barium  in  8  parts  of  hot  water,  a  hot 
solution  of  3  parts  of  Chili  saltpetre  in  3  parts  of  water — allows  the  mix- 
ture to  cool,  stirring  all  the  while— drains  the  crystals — washes  them  by  a 
stream  of  cold  water — and  purifies  them  by  recrystallization. — [These 
niceties,  however,  are  unnecessary.]  Translucent  white  octohedrons  and 
cubic  octohedrons  permanent  in  the  air  (Fiff.  2  and  4);  of  specific  gravity 
3*1848  (Karsten);  and  having  a  sharp,  rough  taste.  The  salt  decrepitates 
in  the  fire,  and  fuses  at  a  low  temperature.  At  a  red  heat  it  evolves  oxygen 
and  nitrogen  gases,  and  vapours  of  hyponitrio  acid,  leaving  pure  baryta. 
Detonates  but  slightly  with  combustible  bodies,  and  with  a  yellowish 
white  light  on  ignited  charcoal.  Water  dissolves  it  with  slight  reduc- 
tion of  temperature.  One  part  of  the  salt  at  0"^  requires  20  parts;  at  15°, 
12-5;  at  49'',  59;  at  86"",  8-4;  and  at  101-6^  2-8  parts  of  water  for  solu- 
tion. (Gay-Lussac.)  It  dissolves  at  20"^  in  11*66  parts  of  water,  yielding 
a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1*0678.  (Karsten.)  In  water  containing  nitric 
acid  the  nitrate  of  baryta  is  much  less  soluble  than  in  pure  water,  and  in 
concentrated  nitric  acid  it  does  not  dissolve  at  all;  it  is  therefore  precipi- 
tated from  an  aqueous  solution  by  nitric  acid,  and  carbonate  of  baryta  is 
not  attacked  by  this  acid  in  a  concentrated  form.  (Mitscherlich,  Pogg.  18, 
159.)     Insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Clem.  8t 
CrjBtaUized*  Beraelias.         Desormei.  Richter. 

BaO 76-6    ....     68*6        ....        58*4        ....        60        ....        61-8 

NO* 54*0    ....     47*4        ....        416        ....        40        ....        38-7 

BaO,NO« 130-6     ....  1000        Z       100*0        Z.      100        Z.      1000 

G.  Carbonate  of  Bartta  and  Ammonia? — Acj^neous  ammonia,  a 
small  portion  of  which  is  combined  with  carbonic  acid,  is  not  rendered 
turbid  by  baryta- water  or  chloride  of  barium,  except  when  heated,  or 
when  ]eft  to  stand  for  many  days ;  so  likewise  chloride  of  barium  is  not 
completely  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  in  the  cold.  In  all  these 
cases,  the  carbonic  acid  is  completely  precipitated  in  combination  with  the 
baryta,  on  the  application  of  heat.  (A.  Vogel,  Ann*  Chim.  89,  131;  and 
JSchw.  33,  204.) 

M  2 


1G4  BARIUNf. 


Barium  and  Potassium. 


A.  Carbonate  op  Baryta  and  Potash.— Carbonate  of  baijrta  dis- 
solves slightly  in  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  (Wacken- 
roder,  Ann,  Fharm,  24,  30.) 

B.  Sulphide  op  Potassium  and  Barium. — ^When  5  parts  of  snl- 
phate  of  baryta  and  5  parts  of  sulphate  of  potash  are  exposed  to  a 
white  heat  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  5'Q  parts  of  this  compound  are  obtained; 
consequently  more  than  half  the  sulphide  of  potassium  rolatilizes,  and 
35*7  parts  remain  in  union  with  64 '3  parts  of  sulphide  of  barium.  Dark 
flesh-coloured,  translucent,  crystalline-granular,  fused,  and  somewhat 
spongy  mass,  dissolving  perfectly  in  water,  with  slight  disengagement  of 
heat.  (Berthier,^7in.  Chim.  Phyz.  22,244.) 

C.  Nitrate  op  Baryta  and  Potash. — When  nitrate  of  baryta  is 
dissolved  in  a  saturated  solution  of  nitre,  or  nitre  in  a  saturated  solution 
of  nitrate  of  baryta,  a  compound  of  the  two  salts  in  atomic  proportion 
falls  down.  The  saturated  solutions  mix  without  producing  any  precipi- 
tate. (Karsten,  Schrifien  der  Berl.  Akad.  1841.) 


Barium  and  Sodium. 

96-6  parts  (1  At.)  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta  form  with  53*2  parts  (1  At.) 
of  dry  CarboTiate  of  Soda,  at  a  strong  red  heat,  a  clear  liquid  as  thin  as 
water,  and  becoming  crystalline  as  it  cools.  (Berthier^  Ann.  Chim.  Phyi, 
38,  246.) 

One  part  of  Baryta  heated  to  redness  with  2  parts  of  Carbonate  of 
Soda,  gives  a  light  green,  semi- vitreous,  imperfectly  united  mass.  (Guy- 
ton-Morveau.)  Baryta  or  carbonate  of  baryta  fused  with  carbonate  of 
soda  before  the  blowpipe  on  charcoal  sinks  into  the  charcoaL  (Berze- 
lius.) 

One  part  of  Baryta  gives  with  2  parts  of  Borax  a  clear  slightly 
coloured  glass.  (Guyton-Morveau.)  On  charcoal,  before  the  blowpipe,  a 
transparent  glass  is  obtained,  which  remains  clear  when  cold,  if  the  baryta 
is  used  in  small  quantity,  but  becomes  cloudy  by  interrupted  blowing  (tech- 
nically, ^amin^).  When  more  baryta  is  used,  a  milK- white  excrescence 
forms  at  the  bottom  on  cooling;  and  with  a  still  larger  proportion,  the 
glass  becomes  milky  from  the  bottom,  and  at  last  forms  a  perfectly  opaque 
and  white  enamel.  (Berzelius.) 

One  part  of  Baryta  gives  a  clear  glass  with  2  parts  of  ordinary 
Diphospnate  of  Soda.  (Guyton-Morveau.) 

Baryta  heated  with  Phosphate  of  Soda  and  Ammonia,  on  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe,  froths  up  and  fuses  to  a  clear  glass,  which  continues 
clear  after  cooling,  when  but  little  baryta  is  present;  but  with  a  larger 
quantity  becomes  partially  milk-white,  and  with  a  still  larger  proportion, 
enamel-like  throughout.  (Berzelius.) 

IT  Pyrophosphate  op  Soda  and  Baryta.— 6  (2BaO,  P0«)  -h  2NaO, 
PO'  +  6Aq.  Prepared,  according  to  Baer  (Pogg,  75,  152)  and  Ludwig 
(Arch,  der  Pharm.  66,  265),  by  gradually  adding  chloride  of  barium  to  a 
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boiling  solation  of  pyrophospliate  of  soda ;  the  solution  remains  alkaline. 
The  precipitate  obtained  is  amorphous,  and  must  be  wajshed  with  water 
containing  ammonia,  because  it  is  to  a  certain  extent  soluble  in  pure 
water.  It  is  insoluble  in  pyrophosphate  of  soda,  but  readily  dissolyes  in 
hydroehlorio  acid. 

Metaphosphate  OF  Soda  and  Baryta. — Prepared  bj  mixing  chloride 
of  barium  and  metaphosphate  of  soda  in  the  reverse  proportions  to  those 
required  for  the  preparation  of  metaphosphate  of  baryta.  (  Vid,  Fleitmann 
&  Henneberg*s  method,  p.  146.)  Crystallizes  in  fine  stellated  groups,  and 
is  much  more  soluble  in  water  than  metaphosphate  of  baryta  itself.  The 
crystals  dried  in  the  air  contain  8  atoms  of  water. 

Calculation.  Fleitmaim  &  Henneberg. 

2BaO 153-2    ....      38*28  38*74 

NaO 31-0    ....         7-75  7-58 

3PO» 2160     ....      53-97  54-03 

2BaO,NaO,3PO»....    4002    ....     lOO'OO        10035 

(Fleitmann  &  Henneberg,  Ann,  Fharm.  65,  304.)  IT 

83-6  parts  (1  At.)  of  Sulphide  of  Barium  fused  with  53*2  parts  (1  At.) 
of  Dry  Carbonate  of  Soda,  yield  a  light-brown,  opaque  mass,  having  a 
j  granular  fracture:  water  withdraws  sulphide  of  sodium  from  it  and  leaves 

I  carbonate  of  baryta.  (Berthier.) 

116-6  parts  (1  At.)  of  sulphate  of  baryta  with  71*6  parts  (1  At.)  of 

I  dry  carbonate  of  soda  (or  1  atom  of  carbonate  of  baryta  with  1  atom  of 

sulphate  of  soda)  forms  a  mixture  which  fuses  readily,  and  after  cooling 

,  appears  white,  opaque,  and  stony,  with  an  irregular  and  slightly  crystal- 

r  line  fracture.  (Berthier.) 

One  atom  of  Sulphate  of  Baryta  heated  to  whiteness  with  1  atom  of 
Monosulphide  of  Sodium,  fuses  to  a  tolerably  thin  paflte,  which  when  cold 
becomes  olive-green,  opaque,  and  dense,  with  a  dull  granular  fracture, 
and  gives  up  sulphide  of  sodium  to  water.  (Berthier.) 

116-6  parts  (1  At.)  of  Sulphate  of  Baryta  heated  to  whiteness  with 
71 '2  parts  (1  At.)  of  anhydrous  sulphate  of  soda  fuses  completely, 
and  solidifies  to  a  white  opaque  mass,  of  crystalline-granular  fracture. 
(Berthier.) 

98-6  parts  (1  At.)  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta  heated  with  58*6  parts 
(1  At.)  of  Chloride  of  Sodium  fuses  rapidly  to  a  clear  liquid,  which 
exhales  vapour  of  chloride  of  sodium,  and  solidifies  to  a  white  translucent 
mass,  having  a  scaly  uneven  fracture.  (Berthier.) 

116-6  parts  (1  At.)  of  Sulphate  of  Baryta  fuses  very  easily  when 
I  heated  with  58-6  parts  (1  At.)  of  Chloride  of  Sodium,  and  gives  on 

,/  cooling  a  somewhat  translucent,   dense,  homogeneous  mass,  having  an 

f  irregular  crystalline  fracture.  (Berthier,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  43,  302.) 


/ 


BAmUH  AND  Babium. 

98'6  parts  (1  At.)  of  Carbonate  of  Baryta  heated  to  redness  with 
1-04  parts  (1  At.)  of  Chloride  of  Barium  yield  a  clear,  thin  liquid,  which 
solidifies  to  a  white  transparent  mass,  of  scaly  crystalline  fracture. 
(Berthier,  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  38,  253;  Dobereiner,  Pogg.  15,  240.) 
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If  hydrated  pbosphoric  acid  ia  exposed  to  a  red  heat  in  contact  with 
chloride  of  barium^  and  the  excess  of  the  latter  dissolred  out  from  the 
cold  mass  by  water,  there  remains  a  compound  of  Phosphate  of  Baryta 
with  Chloride  qf  Barium,  in  various  proportions,  however,  accordiug  to 
the  analyses  a,  a :  if  carbonate  of  ammonia  be  thrown  into  the  crucible  at 
the  end  of  the  ignition,  the  proportions  b,  b,  b,  b,  are  obtained.  (H. 
Bose.) 

a.  a.  b,  b,  6.  b. 

Baryta  67-07        66-40        6974        64-16        61-86        60-14 

Phosphoric  add    2909        2309        31*23         2609        3404        3618 

Chloride  of  barium  ....     1384        1051  9-03  9-75  4-10  368 

10000       100-00       100-00       100-00       100-00      100-00 

One  atom  of  Sulphide  of  Barium  fuses  with  one  atom  of  Chloride  of 
Barium  to  a  thin  paste,  which  when  cold  assumes  the  colour  of  kermes 
mineral,  and  becomes  opaque,  with  a  slightly  scaly  and  shining  fracture. — 
With  2  atoms  of  sulphide  of  barium  a  tough  mass  is  obtained,  becoming 
reddish-brown,  opaque,  and  dense,  when  cold,  and  exhibiting  a  dull 
fracture.  (Berthier,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys,  43,  302.) 

By  melting  together  one  atom  oi  Sulphate  of  Baryta  with  one  atom  of 
Chloride  of  Barium,  a  white  very  translucent  mass  is  obtained,  of  scaly, 
laminated  fracture.  With  2  atoms  of  sulphate  of  baryta  it  exactly 
resembles  statuary  marble.  (Berthier.) 

Fluoride  of  Barium  with  Chloride  of  Barium. — Precipitated 
when  chloride  of  barium  is  mixed  with  hvdrofluate  of  soda  or  potash,  or 
when  ammonia  is  added  to  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  barium  in  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid.  White  powder,  or — when  obtained  by  evaporating 
the  solution — granular  crystals,  which  suffer  no  loss  of  weight  by  exposure 
to  a  red  heat.  Water,  which  dissolves  this  compound  more  readily  than 
the  pure  fluoride  of  barium,  effects  a  partial  decomposition,  as  it  takes 
up  the  chloride  of  barium  in  preference  to  the  fluoride.  (Berzelius,  Pogg, 
1,  19.) 

Galcolatioii.  Or: 

BaCl  1040  ....  54-36       2Ba 1372  ....  71-72 

BaF 87-3  ....  45*64       CI  35-4  ....  18-51 

F 18-7  ....  9-77 

BaCl,  BaF  ....     191-3    ....  10000  1913    ....  lOO-OcT^ 

Compound  of  Nitrate  and  Phospbatb  of  Babtta. — Formed  by 
mixing  nitrate  of  baryta  and  phosphate  of  ammonia,  and  appears  as  % 
ffelatinous  precipitate,  very  difficult  to  wash,  and  requiring  therefore  to  be 
freed  from  the  mother-liquor  by  pressure.  It  gives  up  the  nitrate  of 
baryta  to  boiling  water,  the  phosphate  remaining  undissotyed.  (BerxeliuSi 
Ann.  Chim,  Phy$,  2,  162.) 

Other  compounds  of  Barium. — ^With  iron,  copper,  mercury,  and 
filrer. 
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Chaptbb  V. 

STRONTIUM. 


Hope.    Account  of  a  mineral  from  Strontian^  &c.     TransacHons  of  the 

Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh^  4,  8. 
Klaproth.     Crell  Ann.  1793,  2,  189,  and  1794,  1,  99. 
Kirwan.     CreU.  Ann.  1795,  2,  119  and  205. 
Vanqaelin.    Ann.  Qhim.  29,  270;  also  Scher.  J.  B,  652. 
Stromeyer.    Schw.  19,  229;  also  Qilb.  54,  245. 


JBistory.'^The  native  carbonate  of  strontia^  diflcoyered  in  1787  at 
Strontian,  was  at  first  regarded  as  carbonate  of  baryta.  Crawford's  sup- 
position, published  in  1790,  that  this  mineral  contained  a  peculiar  eartn, 
was  confirmed  in  1792  by  Hope,  and  in  1793  by  Klaproth.  Sir  H.  Davy 
in  1808  first  obtained  from  it  the  metal  strontium. 

Sources. — As  sulphate  of  strontla  and  as  carbonate  of  strontia;  in 
small  quantities  in  Arragonite  and  Brewsterite;  and  in  yery  minute 
proportions  in  the  mineral  waters  of  Karlsbad,  K&nigswart,  Kaiser* 
Frauzensbrunn,  and  the  salt  spring  at  Eger  (Berzelius,  Oilb.  74,  145^ 
and  290  j  JPogg.  4,  250)  in  those  of  Marienbad  (Steinmann),  of  Bilin 
(Reuss),  of  Luhatschiwitz  in  Bohemia  (Planiava),  of  Emabrunn  in  the 
Harz  (Bley),  of  Pyrmont  (Brandes),  of  Selters  (0.  Henry),  of  Kissin- 

fen  and  of  Marienfels  near  Nasstadten  (Kastner),  of  Ems  (GmelinV  of 
•ayey  near  Bex  (Baup),  of  Vic-sur-Serre  and  Galmier  (0.  Henry),  of 
St.  Allyre  (Oirardin),  of  Bulgneville  (Braconnot),  and  of  Hammam 
Berda  and  Hammam  Mascoutin  in  Algiers  (Tripier). 

Preparation,  Similar  to  that  of  barium  according  to  the  first  and 
second  methods.  The  paste  into  which  the  mercury  is  introduced 
according  to  the  first  method,  consists  either  of  moistened  hydrate  of 
strontia  or  of  chloride  of  strontium.  (H.  Dayy.)  Hare  proceeds  as  with 
barium.  (For  Clarke's  method  with  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  vid. 
Schw.  18,  249,  and  GUb.  62,  368.) 

Froperlies.  Of  a  similar  colour  to  barium,  but  with  leas  lustre; 
sinks  in  oil  of  vitriol;  ductile;  less  fusible  than  barium  (H.  Davy);  silver- 
white  (Clarke). 
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Compounds  of  Strontium* 

Strontium  and  Oxygen. 

A.    Strontia.    SrO. 

Oxide  of  Strontium,  Strontian,  Strontia,  Strontianerde,  Strontiane. 

Formation,  Strontium  oxidizes  rapidly  (slowly,  Clarke)  in  the  air, 
becoming  changed  into  strontia  [or  the  hycfrate  ?].  When  heated  in  the 
air  it  takes  fire  and  bums,  leaving  strontia;  thrown  on  water  it  produces 
strontia- water,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  (H.  Dayy.) 

Preparation.  By  the  same  methods  as  those  ^ven  for  baryta] 
according  to  Smith,  also,  by  strongly  igniting  the  hydrate. 

Properties.  Greyish-white  porous  mass,  having  a  specific  gravity 
between  30  and  40  (H.  Davy)  =  3-9321.  (Karsten.)  Not  fusing  in 
the  fire ;  not  volatile  j  having  an  alkaline  taste,  and  an  alkaline  reaction 
on  vegetable  colours;  less  caustic  than  potash,  soda,  or  baryta. 


Calculation.                       Stromeyer.              H.  Davy. 

Sr    44     ....    84-6        8467        86 

0 8     ....     15-4         15-33        14 

BeneliuB. 
84-55 
15-45 

SrO 62     ....  1000        100-00         100 

..       100-00 

SrO  «  547-29  +  100  =  647-29.     (BerzeUus.) 

Decomposition,     By  electricity,  and  by   the  oxy-hydrogen    blow- 
pipe. 

Combinations.  ».  With  water,  a.  Hydrate  op  Strontia. — 1.  Stron- 
tia when  mixed  with  water,  crumbles  to  a  white  powder  and  becomes 
heated. — 2.  When  the  crystals  of  strontia  are  heated  to  low  redness,  the 
melted  hydrate  remains  as  a  clear  mobile  fluid,  which  solidifies  to  a 
greyish-white  fibrous  mass.  (Bucholz,  y.  GehL  4,  6C1.) — 3.  The  crystals 
of  strontia  heated  to  100°,  leave  the  hydrate  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder.  (Smith.)  By  prolonged  ignition,  the  hydrate  is  rendered  trans- 
parent (Bucholz);  and  at  a  higher  temperature,  it  loses  the  whole  of  its 
water.  (Denham  Smith,  PhU.  Mag,  J.  9,  87;  also  Pogg.  39,  196.) 

Calculation.  Smith,  No.  3. 

SrO  52  ....  85'24    85-09 

HO 9  ....  14-76    14-91 


SrO,HO....     61     ....  100-00        300-00 

/3.  Crystals  op  Strontia.  Formed  during  the  cooling  of  a  solution  of 
strontia  prepared  at  a  higher  temperature.  Transparent  Crystalline 
system,  the  square  prismatic  {Fig.  33);  cleaving  readily  parallel  to  p; 
less  easily,  parallel  to  r;  p  :  e  =  137°  48';  a  :r  =  132°  12'.  (Brooke, 
Ann.  Phil.  23,  287.)  The  crystals,  when  heated  (even  to  100°,  Smith) 
lose  50  per  cent,  of  water,  without  melting  in  their  water  of  crystallization^ 
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and  leave  an  effloresced  mass  of  hydrate.  (Bucholz.)  By  exposure  to  the 
air  they  are  oonyerted  into  caroonate  of  strontia.  Sp.  gr.  =  1*911. 
(Filhol.) 

Calculation.  Smith.  Koad.  K.  Phillips. 

SrO 62     ....     39-1         ....        39-58         ....         38-53         ....        3624 

9HO  81     ....     60-9        ....        60-42        ....        61-47        ....        63-76 

SrO,9HO ....  133    ....  1000        ....       100*00        ....       100*00        ....       10000 

Phillips  {Fhil.  Mag,  J,  6,  35)  supposes  the  crystals  to  contain  10 
atoms  of  water.  Noad  {PhU.  Mag.  J.  11,  301;  12,  52)  attributes  the 
excess  of  water  over  9  atoms,  which  he  fonnd,  to  the  mother-liquor  adhering 
to  the  crystals.  Filhol  found  9  atoms  of  water  {J,  Pharm*  i  Chim,  3,  7, 
271). 

y.  Strontia-Water.  One  part  of  the  crystals  dissolyes  in  50  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  2-4  parts  of  boiling  water.  (Bucholz.)  Colourless  liquid,  having 
an  alkaline  taste  and  reaction ;  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  carbonate 
of  strontia  on  exposure  to  the  air;  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid« 

b.  With  acids  strontia  forms  the  Strontia  salts.   The  specific  gravity 
of  these  salts  lies  between  that  of  the  baryta  and  lime  salts.     They  are 
colourless,  when  the  acid  itself  is  without  colour;    and  not  poisonous, 
nnless  the  acid  is  so.     They  colour  the  blowpipe  flame  carmine-red;  the 
soluble  salts,  especially  the  chloride  of  strontium,  impart  this  colour  also 
to  the  flame  of  a  taper,  when  put  upon  the  wick — ^to  the  flame  of  heated 
alcohol — and  with  great  vividness,  according  to  Smith,  to  that  of  wood- 
spirit.     The  similarity  of  this  red  colour  to  that  produced  by  the  salts  of 
lithia  disappears  if  a  prism  is  placed  between  the  flamo  and  the  eye  :  in 
this  case,  the  lithia  flame  shows  only  a  simple  red  ray;   the  strontia 
flame,  on  the  contrary,  exhibits  a  great  number  of  red  rays  separated  by 
dark  intervaJs,  besides  an  orange-yellow  and  a  bright  blue  ray.  (Talbot, 
Pogg.  31,  592.) — Hydrochlorate,  of  strontia,  heated  on  a  platinum  wire, 
reddens   the  blowpipe   flame   only  till  it  fuses   and  is  converted   into 
chloride  of  strontium ;  whereas  chloride  of  lithium  reddens  it  continuously. 
Chloride  of  barium  mixed  with  the  chloride  of  strontium  prevents  the 
appearance  of  the  red  colour  with  the  blowpipe.     The  colour  imparted 
to  the  flame  of  alcohol  by  chloride  of  strontium  becomes  yellowish-red 
when  salts  of  baryta  are  present,  and  yellow  when  soda  salts  are  present 
in  large  quantity.  (H.  Rose.)     Potash  and  soda  withdraw  the  acid  from 
all  salts  of  strontia,  excepting  the  phosphate  and  sulphate.     Many  of  the 
strontia-salts    are  Insoluble  in  water;   but  all  except  the  sulphate  are 
dissolved  by  weak  nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  being  at  the  same  time 
partly  decomposed.     These  salts  dissolved  in  water  give  a  white  precipi- 
tate, soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  the  simple  carbonate,  diphosphate, 
or  arseniate,  and  with  the  simple  oxalate  or  tartrate  of  ammonia,  potash, 
or  soda.     Bicarbonate  of  potash  precipitates  a  strontia  solution  more 
slowly  and  less  copiously  the  more  it  is  diluted;  and  a  very  dilute  solu- 
tion,  only  with  the  aid  of  heat,     lodate  of  soda  gives  a  white  precipitate 
with   the  salts  of  strontia,  immediately  in  concentrated  solutions,  but 
not  till  after  some  time  when  weaker  solutions  are  employed.  (H.  Rose.) 
Liebig  found  no  precipitate  produced  by  this  reagent — ^probably  becauee 
he  used  a  very  dilute  solution.     With  simple  chromate  of  potash,  the 
strontia  salts  give  a  yellow  crystalline  precipitate,  after  some  time. 
With  yery  dilute  solutions,  no  precipitate  is  produced,  (Smith.)    Sul- 
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phurio  acid  and  its  salts,  not  excepting  a  solution  of  cypsum,  precipi- 
tate the  salts  of  strontia,  eyen  when  largely  diluted;  though  not  at  so 
great  a  degree  of  dilution  or  so  instantaneously  as  the  salts  of  baryta; 
the  precipitated  sulphate  of  strontia  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  hydrochtorio 
or  nitric  acid.  A  solution  of  nitrate  of  strontia  which  contains  but  one 
part  of  strontia  in  2,500  parts  of  water,  still  gives  a  precipitate  with 
sulphuric  acid  or  sulphate  of  soda;  with  5,000  parts  of  water,  a  slight 
cloudiness;  with  10,000  parts  of  water,  a  very  slight  turbidity;  with 
20,000  parts  of  water,  a  rery  slight  cloudiness  after  some  minutes  only; 
and  with  40,000  parts  of  water,  after  some  minutes,  a  scarcely  perceptible 
turbidity.  With  oxalate  of  ammonia^  a  solution  containing  1  part  of 
strontia  in  10,000  parts  of  water  gives  a  scarcely  apparent  turbidity; 
and  with  more  water,  no  effect  whatever.  (Lassaigne,  J,  Ghim,  Med,  8^ 
527.)  Oxalic  acid  gives  a  white  precipitate  which  does  not  appear  for 
some  time  when  the  solution  is  considerably  diluted;  more  rapidly,  how- 
ever, than  with  a  salt  of  baryta.  No  precipitate  is  produced  with  strontia 
salts  by  the  following  substances:  perchloric  acid;  hydrofluosilicio  acid 
(not,  at  least,  if  the  solution  contains  any  free  acid);  bicarbonate  of 
potash;  bichromate  of  potash;  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia;  succinate  of 
ammonia  (with  very  concentrated  solutions  only,  a  precipitate  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  formed  after  a  \oxist  time);  ferrocyanide  of  potassium 
(H.  Rose,  Pogg.  44,  445);  ferridcyani^  of  potassium. 

c.  With  earths,  forming  enamels  and  glasses. 

d.  With  certain  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals  in  the  wet  way« 

e.  With  certain  organic  substances. 

B.    Peroxidb  of  Stbomtium« 

Not  yet  known  in  the  separate  state,  but  only  as  a  Hydrate,  which  fsMa 
down  in  pearly  scales  on  mixing  strontia-water  with  an  aqueous  solution 
of  peroxide  of  hydrogen,  or  with  the  hydrochlorate  or  nitrate  of  peroxide 
of  hydrogen,  not  in  excess.  (Th^nard,  Ann,  Ghim,  Phys,  8,  813.) 


Strontium  and  Carbon. 

C ARSON ATB  OF  Strontia. — a,  MonoearbonoU. — Found  as  Strontian^ 
ite.  Formed  by  exposing  strontia  and  its  combinations  with  water 
to  the  air.  Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  carbonate  of  baryta. 
May  be  obtained,  according  to  Zoega,  in  crystals  like  those  of  carbonate 
of  baryta  (III.,  139). 

The  crystals  of  the  native  carbonate  belong  to  the  right  prismatic  sys- 
tem, and  have  the  forms  of  arragonite  (Fuchs,  Mitscherlich);  the  rhombo- 
hedral  system  (Hauy).  It  is  transparent,  has  a  waxy  lustre,  and  a  spe- 
cific gravity  of  3*605  (Mohs);  3*6245  (Karsten).  The  artificial  carbo- 
nate is  a  white  substance,  smooth  to  the  touch,  and  has  but  little  cohe- 
sion. Fuses  at  226°  (Wed^ood)  to  a  clear  glass.  (Saussnre,  J,  Phys,  45, 
24.)  Tasteless.  The  native  variety  however  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
(Pleischl.) 

Calculation.  Stromeyer.    Thomson.       Ure.      SchafTgotsch.    B^rard. 

SrO 62        70-27     ....     70-313     ....     701     ....     69*8     ....     6973     ....     73-6 

COS 22        29-73    ....     29687     ....     299    ....     302    ....     3027     ....    264 

SrO, CO*    74      100-00    ^..  100000    .,..  100-0    ....  lOO'O    ....  100*00    ....  100-0 
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SrO 

CO* 

Klaproth, 
Kirwan. 
....       69-5 
30-0 

PeUetier. 

62 

30 

8 

Hope. 

61*2 

80*2 

Water  .... 

0-5 

8-6 

1000        ....         100        ....        1000 

It  Tolatilizes  with  a  red  light  when  heated  on  a  piece  of  charcoal  inflamed 
bj  a  Btroam  of  oxygen  gas.  It  loses  carbonic  acid  if  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  a  powerful  forge.  (Gaj-Lnssac  &  Thenard.)  The  change  is  complete  in 
three-quarters  of  an  hoar,  the  substance  retaining  its  form  but  diminishing 
in  rolnme.  (Abich.  Fogg.  23,  815.)  It  loses  its  acid  at  a  lower  tempera- 
ture if  steam  is  passed  oyer  it,  the  hydrate  being  then  produced.  (Gay- 
Lussae  &  Thenard.)  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  at  the  ed^es,  and  then 
rapidly  sweUs  up,  forming  cauliflower-like  ramifications,  which  become 
hif hl^  incandescent,  impart  a  reddish  colour  to  the  flame,  and  have  an 
aJkahne  reaction.  ^Berzelius.)  It  is  readily  dissolyed  by  a  cold  solution 
of  hydrochlorate,  nitrate,  or  succinate  of  ammonia.  (A.  Vogel,  Brett,  Witt- 
stein.)  74  parts  (1  At.)  of  carbonate  of  strontia  boiled  for  eight  hours 
with  a  solution  of  54  parts  (1  At.)  of  sal-ammoniac  in  water,  dissolve 
all  but  d'd  parts  with  evolution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  the  whole  of 
the  ammonia  is  evolved.  (Smith.)  Carbonate  of  strontia  is  soluble  in 
1536  parts  of  boiling  water.  (Hope.)  IT  Also  in  11,862  parts  of  water 
acidulated  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  in  18,045  parts  of 
pure  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Fresenius.)  IT 

6.  Acid  SdU. — The  salt  a  is  slightly  soluble  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid, 
and  again  separates  in  needles  when  the  liouid  is  evaporated.  The  solu- 
tion exerts  an  alkaline  reaction  on  the  blue  colour  of  violets  and  on 
reddened  litmus.  (Pleischl.) 


Strontium  and  Boron. 

Borate  of  Strontia. — a.  JBiborate. — By  precipitating  a  neutral  salt 
of  strontia  with  borax. — ^White  powder,  colouring  the  iuice  of  violets 
green;  soluble  in  130  parts  of  boiling  water.  (Hope!!)  It  dissolves  readily 
m  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  hydrochlorate  or  nitrate  of  ammonia.  (Brett.) 

&.  Sexhorate. — The  white  precipitate  produced  in  a  salt  of  strontia 
by  the  addition  of  sexborate  of  potash.  It  is  soluble  in  a  large  quantity 
of  water,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  (Laurent.) 


Strontium  and  Phosphorus. 

A.  Phosphide  op  Strontium.— Similar  in  properties  to  phosphide  of 
barium. 

B.  Hypophosphite  of  Strontia. — Obtained  as  the  baryta  salt^ 
according  to  the  first  and  second  methods  (HI.,  141).  Difficultly  crystal- 
lizable.  (Dulong.)  Very  similar  to  the  baryta  salt.  Like  that  salt  it 
evolves,  when  heated,  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
gas,  attended  with  the  same  phenomena,  and  leaves  diphosphate  of  strontia 
mixed  with  phosphoric  oxide.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg,  9,  372;  12,  84.)  Very 
soluble  in  water.  (Dulong.) 
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C.  Phosphite  op  Strontia. — DtphosphUe.^^CTyBtalMzeB  from  an 
aqueous  solution  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  (Dulong.)  Terchloride  of 
phosphorus  dissolved  in  water  gives^  after  beiug  saturated  with  ammonia^ 
a  scanty  precipitate  with  chloride  of  strontium;  but  on  evaporating  the 
mixture^  the  salt  is  deposited  in  a  crystalline  form.  The  salt  washed  and 
dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol^  and  then  ignited,  evolves  hydrogen  gaa 
with  a  trace  of  water  and  phosphorus,  and  leaves  di-  [pyro-]  phosphate  of 
Btrontia  with  a  small  excess  of  base  and  a  little  phosphoric  oxide. 

2SrO,  2H0,P0>  =  2SrO,  PO»  +  2H. 

(H.  Rose,  Pogg.  9, 27.)  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water;  the  solution 
when  heated  deposits  a  basic  8aU  of  a  pearly  lustre  [triphosphite  9],  whilst 
an  acid  «a2^  [monophosphite  f],  which  crystallizes  with  difficulty,  remains 
dissolved.  (Dulong.) 

D.  Phosphate  op  Strontia. — Dipkospliate, — Formed  when  chloride 
of  strontium  or  nitrate  of  strontia  is  precipitated  by  ordinary  diphosphate 
of  soda.  White,  tasteless  powder,  which  melts  liefore  the  blowpipe  to  a 
white  enamel.  (Vauquelin.)  Not  decomposed  by  potash  or  soda.  (Berze- 
lius.)  Does  not  dissolve  in  water,  but  is  soluble  in  aqueous  phosphoric, 
hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid.  (Vauquelin.)  Easily  soluble  in  a  cold 
solution  of  bydrochlorate,  nitrate,  or  succinate  of  ammonia,  from  which  it 
is  partly  precipitated  by  a  small  quantity  of  ammonia,  and  completely  by 
a  larger  quantity.  (Brett,  Wittstein.) 

After  ignitioii. 

2SrO  1040  ....   59-29 

PO» 71-4  ....   40-71 


Vaaqnelin. 

58-76 

63-435 

41-24 

36-565 

2SrO,  PO*  ....     175-4     ....     100-00        10000        100000 

IT— E,  Pyrophosphate  op  Strontia. — Nitrate  of  strontia  gives  a 
white  amorphous  precipitate  with  pyrophosphate  of  soda.  If,  however, 
the  mixture  be  heated,  the  amorphous  powder  is  converted  into  small 
crystals.  Somewhat  soluble  in  water;  dissolves  completely  in  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acid;  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and  solution  of  pyrophosphate 
of  soda.     The  salt  contains  water. 

Calculation.  Schwanenberg. 

2SrO  1040    ....      59-22        5919 

P0» 71-4     ....      40-78        40-71 

2SrO,PO* 175-4     ....     lOO'OO        9990 

(Schwarzenberg,  Ann,  Fharm.  65,  133.) 

F.  Mbtaphosphatb  op  Strontia. — Prepared  as  the  baryta-salt  by 
decomposing  carbonate  of  strontia  with  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  evaporating 
to  dirness,  and  heating  to  316°.  Insoluble  in  water  and  acids,  but  decom- 
posed by  sulphuric  acid. 

Calculation.  Maddrell. 

SrO  52-0  ....   28-52    28-337 

PO»  71-4  ....   71-48    71-663 

SrO,  P0» 123-4     ....     100-00        100-000 

(Maddrell,  Mem.  Chem.  Soc.  London^  3,  273,  1848.)  IT 
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Strontium  and  Sulphur. 

A.  MoNosuLPniDE  OF  Strontium. — 100  parts  of  sulphate  of  strontia 
strongly  ignited  in  a  charcoal  crucible  yield  64  parts  of  sulphide  of  stron- 
tium. This  substance  is  white,  granular,  caked  together,  but  friable. 
( Berth ier.)  Sulphate  of  strontia  is  more  easily  decomposed  by  charcoal 
than  sulphate  of  baryta.  In  preparing  sulphide  of  strontium,  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  the  different  salts  of  strontia  from  it,  the  methods 
given  for  the  preparation  of  sulphide  of  barium  may  be  employed,  espe- 
cially a,  a,  and  0  (III.  146).  The  charcoal  should,  however,  amount  to 
about  one-third  of  the  sulphate  of  strontia. 


Sr 

Calculation. 

44     ....       73-33 

16     ....      26-67 

Berthier. 
73-17 

S 

26-83 

SrS 

.....    60    ....     100-00 

10000 

A  solution  of  sulphide  of  strontium  in  boiling  water  deposits,  on  cool- 
ing, a  considerable  quantity  of  crystals  of  pure  strontia.  (BerthoUet,  J. 
PolyUchn,  Cah.  11,  315;  H.  Rose,  Pogg,  55,  430.)  The  mother-liquor 
contains  double  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  strontium  or  bihydrosulphate 
of  strontia.  If  an  insufficient  quantity  of  water  is  used  to  dissolve  out 
the  sulphide  of  strontium,  the  water  chiefly  takes  up  bihydrosulphate  of 
strontia,  and  the  residue  treated  with  a  tresh  quantity  of  water  yields 
nearly  pure  strontia.  (H.  Rose.) 

B.  Sulphide  op  Hydrogen  and  Strontium,  or  Bihtdrosul- 
PHATS  of  Strontia. — 1.  Strontia-water,  or  water  in  which  sulphide  of 
strontium  is  diffused,  is  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  ^Ber- 
zelius.)  2.  Sulphide  of  strontium  is  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  and  the 
strontia  allowed  to  separate  on  cooling.  (H.  Rose.)  The  liquid  obtained 
by  the  first  method  yields,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol, 
large  striated  prisms,  which  appear  to  be  fournsided,  and  when  dry,  do 
not  alter  bj  exposure  to  the  air  for  several  days;  when  heated,  they 
melt  in  their  own  water  of  crystallization — ^give  up  this  water,  together 
with  the  second  atom  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  with  ebullition — and 
leave  monosulphide  of  strontium  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  (Berzelius, 
J^ogg,  6,  442.)  The  aqueous  solution  boiled  in  a  retort  evolves  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  gas  aonndantly,*— «ven  more  readily  than  the  baryta 
compound;  and  on  cooling,  deposits  crystals  of  strontia,  with  which,  when 
the  liquid  becomes  highly  concentrated,  crystals  of  bihydrosulphate  of 
strontia  are  mixed.  (BerthoUet,  H.  Rose.) 

G.  Pbrsulphidb  of  STRONnuH.-^imilar  in  character  to  the  per- 
Bulphide  of  barium. 

D.  Hyposulphite  of  Strontia.  Formed  when  a  solution  of  sulphide 
of  strontium  is  exposed  to  the  air,  or  sulphurous  acid  is  passed  through  it,  till 
it  becomes  colourless.  (Herschel.)  In  the  first  case,  carbonate  of  strontia 
is  precipitated;  in  the  second,  sulphur.  On  mixing  the  liquid  with  alcohol, 
the  hyposulphite  of  strontia  separates  in  delicate,  silky  crystals.  (Grotthuss, 
iSehw.  9,  334.)  By  evaporation,  the  salt  is  obtained  in  transparent,  rhom- 
boidal  crystals.  (Oay-Lussao.)    The  crystals  are  yeiy  laige,  (Rammels- 
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berg.)  The  salt  tastes  insipid  at  firsts  and  snlphurons  afterwards;  it 
is  nentral  to  vegetable  coloars.  (Gaj-Lussac.)  Permanent  in  the  air. 
Loses  its  water  between  50°  and  60°,  without  however  suffering  decom- 
position.  At  a  higher  temperature,  it  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  strontia 
and  sulphide  of  strontium,  with  separation  of  sulphur.  (Qay-Lussac.) 
Does  not  part  with  its  water  at  60%  and  still  retains  6  per  cent,  of  water 
at  180^  By  a  somewhat  stronger  heat  it  is  resolved  into  water,  sul- 
phur, and  a  smaU  quantity  of  su^hurous  acid,  which  escape,  and  a  white 
pulverulent  residue  composed  of  sulphide  of  strontium  with  sulphite  and 
sulphate  of  strontia.  (Rammelsberg,  Fogg,  b%^  301.)  Treated  with  nitric 
acid,  it  is  converted  into  sulphate  of  strontia  containing  a  double  quan* 
tity  of  sulphuric  acid.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann,  Chim,  85,  199;  95,  165.)  It 
dissolves  in  6  parts  of  cold  water  (Gay-Lussac);  in  4  parts  of  water  at  13"^; 
and  in  If  parts  of  boiling  water.  (Herschel.) 


SrO    

Crystallized. 
52     ....       35-86 
48     ....       33-10 
45     ....       3104 

Rammelsberg. 
36*09 

S«02  

5HO  

SrO,  SW  +  5Aq.    .. 

..     145     ....     10000 

IT — E.  Tbtbathioitatb  of  Steontia. — SrO,S*0'  +  6Aq.  Obtained 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  baryta-salt,  but  less  completely  precipitated 
by  alcohol.  (Kessler,  Pogg,  74,  249.)  IT 

F.  Sulphite  of  Strontia. — Tasteless  powder,  scarcelv  soluble  in 
water;  changing  into  sulphate  of  strontia  when  exposed  to  the  air. 

G.  Hyposulphate  of  Strontia. — Belongs  to  the  rhombohedral  sys- 
tem of  crystallization  {Fig,  132);  indistinct  cleavage-plane  parallel  to 
jt?;  r  :r^  zz:.  120°.  Taste,  bitter.  Permanent  in  the  air;  decrepitates 
slightly  in  the  fire;  and  leaves,  after  ignition,  57'75  per  cent,  of  sulphate 
of  strontia.  Dissolves  in  4*5  parts  of  water  at  16^;  in  1*5  parts  of  boiling 
water,  but  not  in  alcohol.  (Heeren.) 

Crystallised.  Ueeroi. 

ftrO    52     ....     S2-5  8254 

S«0»   72     ....    450  45-36 

4HO  36     ....     225  2210 

BrO,8»0»  +  4Aq 160     ....  1000      lOO'OO 

H.  Sulphate  of  Strontia.— a.  Mono9ulphate,~^¥oTai^  in  nature 
as  CcBlestine.  Precipitated  on  mixing  a  salt  of  strontia  in  solution  with 
sulphuric  acid,  or  a  soluble  sulphate.  A  solution  of  gypsum  also  precipi- 
tates the  strontia  salts.  Strontia  becomes  heated  on  the  addition  of  oil 
of  vitriol,  without  however  rising  to  a  red  heat.  (Jul.  FonteneUe  & 
Quesneville,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  37,  223.)  By  using  large  quantities,  a  red 
heat  is  produced.  (Kastner,  Kastn,Ar(3i,  16,  229.) 

The  native  sulphate  belongs  to  the  right  prismatic  system  of  crystal- 
lization {Fig,  61,  and  many  other  forms);  cleavage  parallel  to  p,  and  less 
easy  in  the  direction  of  u  and  u^;  w*  :  w  =  104°  48'  (Hauy),  103°  42' 
(Phillips").  Specific  gravity  of  the  native  sulphate  =  3*953  (fireithaupt), 
that  of  the  artificial  =:  3*5883.  (Karsten.)  The  artificially  prepared  salt 
has  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  It  is  tasteless;  at  a  high  temperature  it 
fuses  to  a  vitrefied  mass. 
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CalcoUtioii. 

Stromsyer. 

Henry,  Klaproth. 

TavquBlhi. 

SrO 

..    52    . 

...    56-62 

57 

58 

54 

80» 

..     40    . 

...     43-48 

43 

42 

46 

SrO,  SO». 

..    92    . 

...  100-00 

100        . 

100 

...       100 

By  ignition  with  charcoal  it  is  reduced  to  sulphide  of  strontium. 
According  to  Moretti  {Sckw.  9,  169)  arsenic  acid  with  the  aid  of  heat 
expels  the  sulphnric  acid.  It  dissolres  in  8,840  parts  of  hoiling  water 
(Hope);  in  15,029  parts  of  water  at  11**;  in  3,544  parts  of  hoiling  water 
^Brandes  &  Silher,  Br.  Arch.  33,  61);  in  3,600  parts  of  water  at  15*5°; 
in  6,895  parts  of  water  at  14^,  and  in  9,638  parts  of  boiling  water 
(Fresenius); — less  freely  in  water  containing  sulphate  of  soda,  and 
still  less  in  water  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  (Andrews,  Phil.  Map.  Ann. 
7,  406).  It  dissolres  slowly,  but  completely,  in  a  solution  of  common 
salt  (by  which  character  it  is  distinguished  from  sulphate  of  baryta),  and 
is  agam  precipitated  by  sulphuric  acid.  (Wackenroder.)  Insoluble  in 
solution  of  sal-ammoniac.  (Brett.) 

h.  Acid  Salt. — The  neutral  sulphate  of  strontia  is  taken  up  by  boiling 
oil  of  vitriol,  from  which  it  is  again  thrown  down  by  water.  (Hope,  Klap- 
roth, Moretti.) 

I.  Sulphide  of  Cabbon  and  Strontium  and  Hydrosulpho-carbo- 
NATE  OF  Strontia. — The  brownish-yellow  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo 
leaves  a  fibrous,  pale,  lemon-coloured,  effloresced  mass,  which  becomes 
reddish  brown  when  moistened,  and  is  more  soluble  in  water  than  the 
baryta-salt.  (Berzelius.) 


Strontium  and  Selenium. 

A.  MoNOSELENIDE  OF   STRONTIUM   and  HtDROBELBNIATB   OP  StRON- 

tia. — Soluble. 

B.  Polyselbnide  of  Strontium  and  Hydroselbnite  of  Strontia. 
— Hydroselenite  of  potash  produces  with  strontia-salts  a  flesh-coloured 
precipitate,  which  does  not  lose  selenium  at  a  red  heat;  acids  however 
separate  selenium  from  it.  (Berzelius.) 

C.  Sblenitb  of  Strontia. — a.  JdonoideniU, — SeO^  SrO.— White 
infusible  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

h.  Biselenite. — Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the  biselenite  of 
baryta.  It  separates  as  a  milk-white,  amorphous  crust  on  evaporating  an 
aqueous  solution.  Fuses  in  the  fire;  swells  up  and  evolves  water  at  first, 
and  then  one  half  of  its  acid,  leaving  a  spongy  residue  of  monoselenite  of 
strontia.  Scarcely  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  dissolved  but  slowly-  even 
by  boiling  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Strontium  and  Iodinb. 

A.  Iodidb  of  Strontium. — Prepared  by  saturating  aqueous  hydrio* 
die  acid  with  strontia,  carbonate  of  strontia,  or  sulphide  of  strontium,  and 
evaporating;  or  by  the  method  of  0.  Henry  given  under  iodide  of  bfurium 
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(III.,  154).  Fases  in  a  close  Teasel  below  a  red  heat  without  undergoing 
decomposition;  but  if  heated  in  the  air  it  gives  off  iodine  and  is  converted 
into  strontia.     Readily  dissolved  by  water.  (Gaj-Lussac.) 

Iodide  of  Strontia  ? — Iodine  combines  with  strontia  at  a  red  heat. 
(Gay-Lussac.)  The  compound  contains  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  iodine 
and  strontia,  and  loses  its  iodine  if  the  heat  be  too  powerful.  (Grouvelle.) 

B.  loDATE  OF  Strontia.— '^l.  Formed  by  dissolving  iodine  instrontia- 
water;  most  of  the  iodate  of  strontia  falls  down,  whilst  the  iodide  of 
strontium  remains  in  solution.  (Gay-Lussac.) — 2.  By  precipitating  an 
aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  strontium  with  iodate  of  soda.— a.  If  the 
liquids  are  used  hot,  the  salt  »  is  obtained  in  the  state  of  powder; — 6.  In 
the  cold,  the  salt  S  is  obtained  in  crystals.  (Rammelsberg,  Fogg,  44,  575.) 
The  anhydrous  salt  when  ignited  evolves  vapour  of  iodine  and  12-452 
per  cent  of  oxygen  gas,  leaving  a  residue  of  40*244  per  cent,  of  five-basic 
periodate  of  strontia. 

5(SrO,  IO»)  =  5SrO,I(y  +  41+18  O. 

It  dissolves  easily  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid,  the  liquid  acquiring  a  dark 
yellow  colour  and  evolving  chlorine.  (Rammelsberg.) 

«.   With  one  atom  of  water, — Method  2,  a.     White  powder. 

p.  With  6  atoms  of  water, — Method  1,  or  2,  (.  Small  crystals,  which 
appear  to  be  octohedrons.  (Gay-Lussac.) 

One  part  of  salt  jS  dissolves  in  416  parts  of  water  at  15°,  and  in  138 
parts  of  boiling  water.  (Gay-Lussac.)  It  dissolves  in  342  parts  of  water 
at  15%  in  110  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  also  in  warm  nitric  acid,  but 
with  difficulty.  (Rammelsberg.) 


SrO 

10* 

Anhydrous. 
..       520     ....       23-85 
..     1660     ....       7615 

SrO 

lO* 

HO 

Salt  a,          Rai 
.     52     ....     22-91     .... 
.  166     ....     73-13    .... 
.      9    ....      3-96    .... 

nmelBber^ 

23-37 

72-46 

4-17 

8rO,IO* 

..     2180     ... 

SrO 

10» 

6HO   .... 

.     100-00 

Salt 
....      52     .... 

166     .... 

54     .... 

+  Aq.... 

19-12) 

6103 

19-85 

.  227     ....  100-00    .... 

Rttmmelsbefg. 
79-86 
20-14 

100-00 

+  6Aq. 

....     272     .... 

100-00 

100-00 

G.  FrvE-BASic  Periodate  of  Strontia. — Remains  after  the  ignition 
of  iodate  of  strontia.  Gives  the  same  appearances  when  heated  in 
hydrogen  gas  as  the  barytsrsalt,  but  with  less  vivid  incandescence. 
(Rammelsberg.) 

Strontium  akd  Bromine. 

A.  Bromide  of  Strontium. — The  solution  of  carbonate  of  strontia 
in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  exposed  to 
heat.  White  mass,  fusing  at  a  red  heat  without  decomposition.  (Berthe- 
mot,  Rammelsberg.) 

Sex-hydrated  Bromide  of  Strontium,  or  Pentorhydrated  Hydrobromaie 
of  Strontia,  Crystallizes  on  evaporating  and  cooling  an  aqueous  solution 
of  the  bromide  of  strontium.— Very  long  needles.  (Lowig,  Mag.  Fharm, 
33,  7.)    According  to  Berthemot  {Ann.   Chim.  Fhys,  74,  394),  they 
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effloresce  in  tbe  air;  according  to  Rammelsberg  {Pogg.  55,  238)^  they  do 
not  effloresce  even  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Tbe  crystals  become  anbydrons 
wben  gently  beated  (Lowig),  but  first  melt  in  their  water  of  crystallization. 
(Rammelsberg.)  They  communicate  a  purple-red  colour  to  the  flame  of 
alcohol  or  of  a  taper.  (Lowig.) 

Anhydrous.  Hydrated.  Rammelsberg. 

Sr 44-0    ....    35-95  Sr 44-0    ....    24-941  ^q.,- 

Br    ....     78-4    ....     64-05  Br 78-4     ....     44-461  —      ^^^^ 

___^ 6H0    54-0     ....     30-61  ....      30-24 

Sr,Br     122-4     ....  lOO'OO  176-4     ....  10000      ....    10000 

Or: 

SrO 52-0  ....  29-48 

HBr   79-4  ....  45-01 

6H0  45-0  ....  25-51 

176-4     ....  100-00 

B.  Hypobromite  op  Stroxtia? — Bromine  behaves  with  strontia- 
water  as  with  baryta-water  (III.,  156)^  excepting  that  no  bromate  of 
strontia  is  precipitated.  (Balara.) 

C.  Bromate  of  Strontia. — 1.  A  solution  of  carbonate  of  strontia 
in  aqueous  bromic  acid  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Ram- 
melsberg, Pogg,  52,  84  and  87.) — 2.  Crystals  of  strontia  and  bromine  are 
stirred  up  in  water  till  they  dissolve,  and  the  solution  is  evaporated  at  a 
gentle  heat.  The  bromate  of  strontia  crystallizes  rather  before  the 
hydrated  bromide  of  strontium;  but  the  two  compounds  cannot  be  com- 
pletely separated  by  re-crystallization.  (Lowig,  J£ag,  Pharm,  33,  7.) — 
By  warming  tbe  crystals  the  dry  salt  is  obtained;  it  is  decomposed  at  a 
red  heat  into  oxygen  gas  and  bromide  of  strontium.  (Lowig.)  In  this 
respect  it  behaves  like  the  baryta-salt,  though  the  decomposition  is  not  so 
violent.  (Rammelsberg.) 

The  crystals  contain  one  atom  of  water.  Crystalline  system,  the 
right  prismatic.  Right  rhombic  prisms.  (Fig.  69.)  u^  :  u  =z  98*^  40'; 
t  :  t^  =  78*^  15'.  They  do  not  lose  their  water  when  placed  over  oil  of 
vitriol  in  vacuo  at  ordinary  temperatures;  but  are  rendered  completely 
anhydrous  at  a  temperature  of  120**.  (Rammelsberg.)  According  to 
Lowig,  the  salt  forms  four-sided  needles,  more  solid  and  less  transparent 
than  the  hydrated  bromide  of  strontium;  efflorescing  in  dry  air.  The 
crystals  dissolve  in  3  parts  of  cold  water.  (Rammelsberg.) 

Rammels- 
Anhydrous.  Crystalliaed.  berg. 

SrO 520     ....     30-52        SrO   520        28-99     ....     2882 

BrO*  118-4     ....     69-48        BrO* 118-4        66-00     ....     66-19 

HO    9-0  5-01     ....      4-99 

SrO,  BrO* ....  170-4     ....10000        SrO,BrO*  +  Aq.     179-4       10000    ....100-00 


Strontium  and  Chlorine. 

A.  Chloride  of  Strontium. — Strontia  heated  in  chlorine  gas  is 
converted  into  chloride  of  strontium,  with  separation  of  half  a  volume  of 
oxygen  gas  for  every  measure  of  chlorine  gas  absorbed.  Strontia  when 
hot,  absorbs  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  with  incandescence  and  formation  of 
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water.  (Cheyienl.)  The  cUoride  is  obtuned  in  the  anhydrous  state  by 
igniting  the  hydrated  compound.  When  moderately  heated,  it  forms  a 
white  powder;  after  fusion,  a  white,  semi-transparent,  vitrefied  mass. 
It  is  diifionlt  to  fuse;  permanent  in  the  fire;  a  non-conductor  of  elee- 
tricity;  of  a  sharp  bitter  taste;  of  speoifio  grayity  about  2*8033. 
(Karsten.)  When  ignited  in  the  air,  it  becomes  alkaline  from  loss  of 
chlorine  and  absorption  of  oxygen.  (Kraus,  Pogg^  43,  139.^  This  is  an 
instance  of  reciprocal  affinity.  Dissolves  in  116*4  parts  of  alcohol,  con- 
taining 99'3  per  cent.,  and  in  262  parts  at  a  boiling  temperature.  (Fre- 
senius.) 

Calculation.  H.  Davy. 

Sr   44*0    ....     55*4        58 

CI   35*4     ....     44*6        42 


SrQ   ... 

79*4    ....  100*0 



100 

Or: 

SrO    

MuO» 

Calculation. 
....     520     ....       65*5 
....     27*4     ....      34*5 

Vauquelin. 
...     60*7     ... 
...    39*3    ... 

Val.  Rose. 
61*67     . 
38*33    . 

Stromeyer. 
...     65*585     .. 
...    34*415     .. 

Klrwan. 
..      69 
31 

SrO,MuO«....     79*4     ....     1000    ....  100*0    ....  100*00    ....  100*000    ....     100* 

Sex-hydrated  Chloride  of  Strontium,  or  Penta-hydrated  HydroehloraU 
ofStrontia.  Chloride  of  strontium  unites  with  water,  with  evolution  of 
heat. — Preparation.  Similar  to  that  of  hydrochlorate  of  baryta  (III.  158). 
The  simplest  method  is  to  dissolve  in  water  the  sulphide  of  strontium, 
obtained  by  igniting  coBlestiue  with  \  its  weight  of  charcoal,  and  saturate 
the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Long  six-sided  needles,  imparting  a 
peculiarly  intense  red  colour  to  the  flame  of  alcohol  or  of  a  taper.  When 
heated,  they  fuse  and  are  converted  into  dry  chloride  of  strontium.  They 
deliquesce  only  in  moist  air;  dissolve  in  |  pt.  of  cold  water;  and  in  hot 
water  in  every  proportion.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  throws 
down  part  of  toe  salt  from  its  solution  in  water.  (Hope.)  The  crystals 
dissolve  at  15°  in  6  parts  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*833  ^Vauquelin); 
in  24  parts  of  cold,  and  in  19  parts  of  boiling  absolute  alcohol.  (Bucholz.) 


Calculation. 

SrCl 79*4     ....     69*52 

6H0 540     ....     40-48 

Kinran. 
58 
42 

Vauquelin. 
60 
40 

SrCl,6Aq 133*4     ....  100*00 

Or:      . 
SrO,HCl 88*4     .. 

...       100 

66*27 

33*73 

...       100 

5HO 45*0     .. 

SrO,  HCl  +  5Aq 133*4     .. 

10000 

IT  B.  Chlorite  op  Strontia. — Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  baryta-salt.  Less  easily  decomposed  by  slow  evaporation;  deli- 
quescent; decomposed  at  208®  into  chlorate  and  chloride.  (Mitton.)  IT 


SrO 

C10»    

Calculation. 
...      52*0    ....      46*32 
...       59*4     ....       53*68 

MiUon. 
46*47 
53*53 

SrO,  C10«  

...     111-4     ....     100*00 

....       10000 

C.     Chlorate  of  STRONTiA.^^-Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
chlorate  of  baryta.     Crystallizes  in  needles  (large  pyramidal  crystals, 
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WSckiej);  tastes  oooling,  shaip,  and  somewbat  rough.  Contains^  accord- 
ing to  Chenenx^  26  per  cent  of  strontiay  46  of  chloric  acid,  and  28  of 
water.  Fnses  and  explodes  with  a  purple  flame  ou  ignited  charcoal. 
(Vauqnelin.)  Decomposed  at  the  same  temperature  as  the  barjti^salt. 
(Wachter.)  Deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  dissolves  in  alcohol  more  readily 
than  the  h jdrochlorate  of  strontia.  (Chenevix.) 

p.  Perchloratb  of  Strontia. — The  solntion  evaporated  to  the 
ix>nsi8tence  of  syrup  solidifies  on  cooliuK  to  a  mass  of  crystals,  which, 
howoTer,  rapidly  deliquesce  even  in  the  orying  chamber.  A  solution  of 
the  salt  in  alcohol  bums  with  a  splendid  purple  flame.  (Semllas,  Ann, 
Chim.  Pky9,  46,  804.) 

Strontium  and  Fluorins. 

Fluoride  of  Strontium.; — ^Prepared  in  the  same  manner  as  the  fluoride 
of  barium.  White  powder.  Dissolves  but  very  slightly  in  water  and  in 
aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  (Berzelius,  Pogg,  1,  20.) 


Strontium  and  Nitrogen. 

A.  Nitritb  of  Strontia. — Crystallizes  in  fan-shaped  masses  of 
needles  which  slowly  deli(^uesce  in  the  air.  (Fischer,  Fogg.  74,  116.) 
The  crystals  are  permanent  m  the  air.  (Mitscherlich.) 

B.  Nitrate  of  Strontia. — Prepared  by  the  same  methods  as  the 
nitrate  of  baryta.  Separates  in  anhydrous  crystals  from  an  aqueous 
solution  concentrated  by  heat;  when  it  is  exposed  in  a  more  dilute  state 
to  a  low  temperature,  hydrated  crystals  are  produced. 

The  anhydrous  salt  forms  transparent  and  colourless  octohedrons  and 
cubo-octohedrons  {Figs.  2  and  4);  it  has  a  sharp  cooling  taste,  decrepitates 
in  the  fire,  and  fnses  at  a  red  heat,  undergoing  decomposition  and  leaving 
strontia.  Explodes  but  slightly  on  ignited  charcoal,  and  with  a  red 
flame* 

Anhydrous.  Stromeyer.  Cooper.  Rlcbter. 

SrO 62     ....     49        ....        49*38        ....        49-08        ....        486 

N(y 54     ....     51         ....        50-62        ....        5092        ....        51-4 

SrO,  NO*     106    ....  100        ....      lOO'Oo'       ....      100-00        ....'      1000 

The  hydrated  salt  belongs  to  the  oblique  prismatic  sjrstem;  {Fig.  107), 
but  without  the  t-face,  and  consequently  with  the /-face;  jp  :  w  =  103®  40'; 
p  :  /  backwards  s=  Idl""  47';  u  :  u^  =  66^  20';  u^  :  m  (the  face  to  the 
rightof  tt^)  =  146<>  50';  u  :  t  =  140°  10';  p  :z  =  111®  5';  «>  :  s=  126*. 
Highly  efflorescent  (Brooke,  Ann.  FhU.  23,  289.) 

Nitrate  of  strontia  dissolves  in  5  parts  of  cold  and  in  ^  pt  of  boiling 
water;  it  is  not  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 

Hydrated.  Cooper.  Kirwan. 

SrO 52    ....    34-44  ....        354  ....        36*21 

NO* 54    ....    35-76  ....        36-8  ....        3107 

5HO   45     ....     29-80  ....        27*8  ....        3272 

SrO,NO*  +  5Aq.     151     ....  10000        ....      1000        ....      10000 

n2 
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C.  Ammonto-bromide  of  Strontium. — Powdered  anhydroua  bromide 
of  strontium  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas.  The  compound  forms  a  clear 
solution  in  water.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  55,  238.) 

Calculation.  Rammelsberg. 

4SrBr 4896    ....     96-65        968 

NH»    170     ....      3-35         3-2 

4SrBr,NH»...    506-6    ....  10000        1000 

D.  Ammonio-chloribe  op  Strontium.  —  Anhydrous  chloride  of 
strontium  in  powder  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas  greedily,  forming  a  white^ 
loose,  very  bulky  powder,  which  gives  off  the  ammonia  when  heated. 
(H.  Rose,  Fogg.  20,  155.) 

Calculation.  H.  Rose. 

SrCl 79-4  ....  53-87    54-19 

4NH»  68-0  ....  4613    45-81 

8rCl,4NH»  ....    147-4    ....  10000        10000 

Strontium  and  Sodium. 

74  parts  (1  At.)  of  carhanaU  of  8tro7itia  fuse  with  53-2  parts  (1  At.) 
of  dry  earhanaU  of  soda  at  a  strong  red  heat,  forming  a  mass  which,  when 
cold,  exhibits  a  stony  texture,  and  an  uneven,  slightly  crystalline  fracture; 
it  does  not  give  up  carbonic  acid,  even  at  a  white  heat.  (Berthier,  Ann. 
Chim,  Fhys.  38,  247.)  Carbonate  of  strontia  gives  with  carbonate  of 
soda,  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe,  a  clear  glass,  which  becomes  milk- 
white  when  cold  (any  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  strontia  remains  undis- 
solved). If  the  heat  \>e  increased,  the  compound  boils,  gives  off  carbonic 
acid,  and  sinks  into  the  charcoal.  (Berzelius.) 

With  horax  and  microcodmic  Baity  strontia  behaves  like  baryta.  (Ber- 
2elius.) 

IT  Baer  succeeded  in  preparing  a  double  pyrophosphate  of  strontia 
and  soda  similar  to  the  baryta-salt  (p.  164),  but  from  the  formula  which 
he  gives— 2SrO,  9P0»  -f  NaO,  PO*  -}-  18  Aq.— it  would  appear  to  be  a 
mere  mixture.  IT 

92  parts  (1  At.)  of  sulphate  of  strontia  yield  with  53-2  parts  (1  At) 
of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  a  very  fusible  mixture,  which  is  not  volatile 
at  a  white  heat,  and  when  solidified  is  white,  opaque,  and  stony,  with  an 
uneven,  very  slightly  crystalline  fracture.  (Berthier.) 


Strontium  and  Strontium. 

One  atom  of  carbonate  of  strontia  gives  with  one  atom  of  chloride  of 
strontivm,  at  a  moderate  red  heat,  a  clear,  mobile  liquid,  which  solidifies 
on  cooling  to  a  homogeneous,  porcelain-like  mass,  of  laminated  texture. 
(D5bereiner,  Pogg,  15,  240.) 

One  atom  of  stdphaie  of  strontia  fuses  readily  with  one  atom  of  chl<h 
ride  of  strontium:  the  solidified  mass  is  homogeneous  and  translucent, 
with  a  crystalline  fracture. 

Strontium  also  combines  with  mercury. 
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OALCIU  M. 


History.  Lime  has  been  known  from  tbe  earliest  times.  Black,  in 
1756,  first  pointed  out  the  difference  between  burnt  and  unburnt  lime. 
Sir  H.  Dayy  discoyered  calcium  in  1808. 

Sources.  Calcium  is  tbe  most  widely  diffused  of  all  tbe  alkali-metals; 
it  is  found  in  all  three  kingdoms,  especially  as  carbonate,  phosphate,  sul- 
phate, hydrochlorate,  nitrate,  arseniate,  and  tnngstate  of  lime;  also  as 
silicate  of  lime,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  other  silicates,  consti- 
tuting numerous  minerals;  Ifustly,  as  fluoride  of  calcium. 

Pr^aration.  Similar  to  that  of  barium  according  to  the  first  and 
second  methods.  (H.  Dayy,  Gilb.  32,  369;  Berzelius  &  Pontin,  Gilb. 
86,  255;  6aj-Lussac  &  Th^nard,  Eecherch.  1,  50;  Hare.)  In  the  first 
method,  howeyer,  the  separation  of  the  mev^nrj  is  more  difficult. 

Properties,  Silyer  white;  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures. — Atomic 
weight  of  Calcium  =  20'5  (Berzelius),  =  20  (Dumas,  Compt,  rend,  14, 
5^6;  Erdmann  &  Marchand,  J.  pr.  Cltem.  26,  472). 


Compounds  of  Calcium. 

Calcium  and  Oxygen. 

A.    Limb.    CaO. 

Oxide  of  Calcium;  Chaux;  Terre  ealcaire;  KaUserde,  KaHk. 

Formation.  The  metal  oxidizes  rapidly  in  the  air  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures; and  with  inflammation  when  heated.  It  dissolyes  in  water,  pro- 
ducing lime-water  and  liberating  hydrogen  gas.  (H.  Dayy.) 

jPreparo^ion.— By  prolonged  ignition  of  carbonate  of  lime.  On  the 
large  scale,  common  lime-stone  is  burned  in  lime-kilns;  on  the  small  scale, 
calc-apax,  white  marble,  oyster-shells,  or  artificially  prepared  carbonate  of 
lime  IS  ignited  in  crucibles;  the  last  portions  of  carbonic  acid  are  got  rid 
of  by  moistening  the  substance  with  water  and  igniting  again.  Impure 
lime-stone  containing  clay  becomes  deadrbumt,  when  subjected  to  too 
strong  a  heat, — i.  e.  it  is  chan^d  into  a  half-fused  compound  of  lime  with 
silica  and  alumina,  which  no  longer  evolves  heat  with  water,  and  conse- 
quently is  but  imperfectly  slaked  by  it.  Lime  of  this  kind  is  mentioned 
by  Bergman.  {Opusc,  1,  27.)    Pure  carbonate  of  lime,  such  as  Carrara 
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marble,  does  not  become  dead-hurrU  even  in  the  most  powerful  forge,  or 
after  repeated  ignition  in  a  potter's  furnace.  (Geblen,  iV.  Gehl.  3,  308; 
Nasse,  Schw.  46,  91.)  Oyster-shells  and  chalk  become  dead-burnt  under 
certain  circumstances.  (Bucholz,  ^y.  GekL  4,  128;  see  also  Vic&l,  Ann. 
Ckim,  Fhys.  23,  424;  and  Schw.  46,  126.) 

Properties.  White,  soft,  and  easily  reduced  to  powder.  Specific  gra- 
vity =  2-3  (Kirwan);  =  308,  at  4^  iq  vacuo  (Royer  &  Dumas);  =  3'1605 
(Karsten);  =  3179  (Pol.  Boullay);  =  3'2  (Richter).  Lime  is  one  of 
the  most  refractory  bodies  in  nature,  melting  only  with  the  strongest  heat 
of  a  powerful  voltaic  battery  (H.  Da^y),  or  on  charcoal  ignited  in  a 
stream  of  oxygen  gas  (Morveau),  or  in  the  flame  of  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe  (Clarke);  in  the  last  case  it  emits  a  splendid  red  light.  It  fuses 
to  a  whit«,  opaque  enamel,  but  generally  at  the  edges  only.  It  is  not 
volatile.  Taste,  alkaline.  Alters  vegetable  colours  like  the  alkalis.  It 
is  the  least  caustic  in  its  action  of  all  the  alkalis. 

Benelivs.  Sir  H.  Dftvy. 


Calculation.  Earlier.  Later. 

Ca 20     ....     71-43        ....        71-91        ....        735        ....        728 

0 8     ■  .     28-57        ....        28'09        ....        265        ....        27*2 

CaO 28     ....  100-00        Z.       100*00        Z       1000        Z       1000 

(CaO  «  256*02  +  100  »  35602.     BoneUos.) 

Decomposition*  By  electricity;  by  potassium  at  a  white  heat;  by 
phosphorus,  sulphor,  bisulphide  of  carbon  (II.,  204,  3),  and  chlorine  at  a 
red  heat. 

Cotnhinationi, — a.  With  water. 

«.  Hydratb  of  Lime. — Slaked  Lime,  Lime  mixed  with  about  half 
its  weight  of  water,  absorbs  it  at  first  by  capillary  attraction  into  the  pores 
left  in  its  substance  by  the  escape  of  carbonic  acid  during  the  process  of 
burning.  The  air  contained  in  the  pores  is  thus  driven  out  with  a  hissing 
noise,  and  the  lime  combines  with  the  water,  forming  a  pulverulent  hydrate. 
The  combination  is  attended  with  great  rise  of  temperature — sometimes 
even  sufficient  to  inflame  sulphur,  gunpowder  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  23, 217), 
and  wood — and  more  sudden  and  poweiful  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the 
lime  and  the  Quantity  employed.  Even  with  ice,  lime  becomes  heated  to  a 
temperature  oz  100^  ^The  steam,  as  it  rises,  carries  with  it  a  large  quantity 
of  lime.  When  lime  is  moistened  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  it  emits 
while  slaking,  a  bright  light  visible  in  the  dark.  (Pelletier,  Kortiim, 
Voight,  N.  Mag,  2,  69;  Heinrich,  Phosphorcicena,  573;  Qobel,  Schw.  58, 
488.)  Lime  on  which  a  treble  quantity  of  water  is  poured  crumbles,  with 
violent  ebullition,  to  a  cream-like  mixture  of  hydrate  of  lime  and  lime- 
water.  The  production  of  heat  during  the  slaking  cannot  by  any  means 
be  referred  to  the  mere  passage  of  the  water  from  the  liquid  to  the  solid 
state,  since  ice  evolves  heat  with  lime.  The  statement  of  Grotthus,  that 
ammonia  is  evolved  in  the  slaking  of  lime,  has  been  refuted  by  Pleischl. 
(Zeitsckr  Phys.Math,  2,  315.)  Lime  exposed  to  the  air  is  converted  into 
a  compound  of  hydrate  of  lime  with  carbonate  (III.,  188). 

Hydrate  of  lime  is  obtained  in  the  crystalline  state,  either,  according 
to  Chompre  <k  Rifiault  {GUh.  28,  117),  by  bringing  two  cups  connected 
by  means  of  asbestos  into  the  circuit  of  a  voltaic  battery, — the  positive 
cup  containing  nitrate  of  lime,  and  the  negative  cup  water, — whereupon  the 
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crydtalfl  of  lime  are  deposited  on  the  wire  of  the  negative  onp;  or  more 
readily,  according  to  Gaj-Lussac  (Ann.  Chim,  Phy9. 1,  334),  by  placing  a 
yessel  containing  lime-water  and  another  containing  oil  of  vitriol  under  a 
fflasfl  jar,  closed  at  bottom,  the  oil  of  vitriol  being  renewed  as  often  as  it 
becomes  saturated  with  water. 

The  hydrate  obtained  by  slaking  lime  has  the  form  of  a  fine  white 
powder;  the  crystallized  hydrate  forms  transparent,  regular,  six-sided 
prisms,  perpendicularly  truncated,  and  cleaving  parallel  to  the  terminal 
faces;  also  six-sided  tables,  often  cleaving  in  planes  parallel  to  the 
lateral  faces  of  a  rhomboid.  (Gay-Lussac.)  It  loses  its  water  at  a  low 
red  heat,  but  without  fusing.  In  the  air  it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  by 
which  the  crystals  are  rendered  opaque. 


CaO 
HO... 


don. 

Dalton. 

Benelias. 

Gay-Liusac. 

Crystals. 

Lavoisier. 

75-67 

75 

75-7  to    75-5 

76-25 

77-7 

24-33 

25 

24-3  „    245 

23-75 

22-3 

CaO,  HO ....    37      100*00  100  100-0  „  1000  100-00  1000 

j9.  LiME-WATBR. — Slaked  lime  is  stirred  up  in  water,  and  the  liquid 
filtered  out  of  contact  of  air.  As  native  carbonate  of  lime,  from  what- 
ever formation  it  may  be  obtained,  contains  potash  and  soda  salts,  the 
water  with  which  the  slaked  lime  is  first  treated  always  takes  up  potash 
and  soda  in  the  caustic  state  and  in  the  form  of  sulphates  and  chlorides. 
The  water  is  thereby  rendere<l  more  alkaline  to  the  taste,  and  more 
powerful  in  its  action  on  vegetable  colours;  and  the  formation  of  carbonate 
of  lime  on  its  surface  by  exposure  to  the  air  likewise  takes  place  more 
slowly  than  with  pure  lime-water.  In  order  therefore  to  obtain  pure 
lime-water,  milk  of  lime  must  be  first  stirred  up  with  water;  the  solution 
decanted  after  subsidence,  and  the  undissolved  hydrate  of  lime  mixed 
with  a  fresh  portion  of  water,  and  filtered.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Fharm.  BS, 
48;  A.  Vogel,  J.  pr.  Chem.  25,  230.)  According  to  Dalton  {System,  2, 
331),  lime  dissolves  in  778  parts  of  water  at  15'6°;  in  972  parts  at  54-4""; 
and  in  1270  parts  at  lOO*';  according  to  Phillips  {Ann.  Phil.  17,  107),  in 
Q5^  parts  of  water  at  O'';  in  752  parts  at  Id-e'';  and  in  1280  parts  at 
100°;  hence  lime-water  saturated  at  0°  deposits  at  100°  a  considerable 
quantity  of  hydrate  of  lime  in  small  crystals.  (Phillips.)  2000  parts  of 
lime-water  saturated  in  the  cold,  mixed  with  1000  parts  of  water,  deposit 
at  100°  one  part  of  hydrate  of  lime;  but  with  2000  parts  of  water,  only 
0-075  parts,  in  the  form  of  a  slight  cloud.  When  the  boiled  lime-water 
is  allowed  to  cool,  the  precipitate  formed  by  boiling  is  not  redissolved  to 
any  perceptible  extent.  fGraham,  Phil,  Mag,  Ann.  2,  23.)  IT  According 
to  Wittstein  {Repert.  Pnarm,  I.,  182),  one  part  by  weight  of  lime  dis- 
solves in  729 — 733  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  in  1310-^^ 
1350  parts  of  boiling  water:  he  also  finds  that  the  deposit  which  settleB 
down  when  lime-water  is  exposed  to  the  air  consists  of  bOa,  CO'.  IT 

Lime-water  is  colourless,  with  a  slightly  alkaline  and  acrid  taste,  and 
becomes  covered  in  the  air  with  a  film  of  carbonate  of  lime. 

Milk  of  Lime  and  Cream  of  Lima  are  mixtures  of  hydrate  of  lime  and 
lime-water  of  different  degrees  of  thickness. 

6.  With  acids  lime  forms  the  Lime-salts.  The  insoluble  salts  of  this 
class  were  formerly  called  Selenites,  Lime-salts  are  colourless  if  the  acid 
itself  is  colourless;  they  have  a  lower  specific  gravity  than  the  salts  of  baryta 
and  strontia^  and  an  acrid  taste.  A  few  only  of  the  lime-salt»— the  hydro- 
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chlorate  more  especially — when  heated  in  the  hlowpipe  flame  on  plati- 
num wire,  impart  a  red  colour  to  the  flame,  similar  to  that  produced  by 
hydrochlorate  of  strontia,  but  less  intense.  The  colour  disappears  as 
soon  as  the  salt  becomes  dehydrated;  when  chloride  of  barium  is  mixed 
with  the  chloride  of  calcium,  the  red  colour  is  not  produced  at  all  Alco- 
hol burned  on  soluble  lime-salts  exhibits  a  red  flame,  as  with  salts  of 
strontia,  but  tinged  with  yellow.  Lime  produces  salts  nearly  or  quite 
insoluble  in  water,  with  almost  the  same  acids  as  baryta  and  strontia. 
These  salts,  however,  dissolve  readily  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids, 
except  the  sulphate  of  lime,  which  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  these  acids. 
The  aqueous  solution  of  a  lime-salt  gives  a  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  lime 
with  caustic  potash  or  soda,  but  not  with  ammonia.  White  precipitates, 
easily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  are  also  produced  with  mouocarbo- 
nate,  biborate,  diphosphate,  diarsenite,  or  diarseniate,  neutral  tartrate,  or 
citrate  of  soda.  Bicarbonate  of  potasJi  gives  no  precipitate  with  dilute 
solutions,  except  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Sulphuric  acid  does  not  precipitate 
a  moderately  dilute  solution,  or  produces  needles  only  after  a  consider- 
able time,  especially  on  the  addition  of  alcohol;  but  in  more  concentrated 
solutions,  it  forms  a  much  more  voluminous  precipitate  than  with  baryta 
or  strontia-saits.  When  a  salt  of  lime  is  precipitated  by  a  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid  not  sufficient  for  complete  saturation,  the  filtrate  renders  a 
solution  of  a  baryta  or  strontia-salt  turbid,  because  it  contains  sulphate  of 
lime  in  solution.  If  the  precipitat-ed  sulphate  of  lime  be  well  washed  and 
boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  the  filtrate  likewise  gives  a  cloud 
with  salts  of  baryta  or  strontia,  and  also  with  oxalate  of  ammonia  or  pot- 
ash. Water  saturated  in  the  cold  with  sulphate  of  potash  gives  no  imme- 
diate precipitate,  even  in  the  concentrated  solution  of  a  lime-salt  Tung- 
state  of  soda  separates  lime  from  its  salts  completely,  even  when  the  acid  is 
somewhat  in  excess.  (Anthon.)  Oxalic  acid,  and  more  especially  its  solu- 
ble salts  throw  down  from  salts  of  lime— even  when  largely  diluted — a 
white  powder,  somewhat  soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  but  almost 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid.  Nitrate  of  lime,  dissolved  in  the  proportion  of  one 
part  of  lime  to  25,000  parts  of  water,  gives  with  neutral  oxalate  of  ammo- 
nia and  with  diphosphate  of  soda,  a  moderate  precipitate;  with  carbonate 
of  soda,  a  slight  cloud,  appearing  only  after  the  lapse  of  five  minutes. 
With  50,000  parts  of  water,  the  precipitate  produced  by  the  first  two  salts 
is  scanty,  and  the  cloud  with  carbonate  of  soda  very  slight,  appearing 
only  after  a  considerable  time.  With  100,000  parts  of  water  an  opales- 
cence is  produced  by  the  first  two  salts  after  five  minutes;  by  carbonate 
of  soda,  after  a  long  while,  a  scarcely  perceptible  opalescence.  With 
200,000,  400,000,  and  800,000  parts  of  water,  phosphate  and  carbonate 
of  soda  cease  to  produce  any  effect;  oxalate  of  ammonia,  on  the  contrary, 
after  5,  and  8,  or  15  minutes,  produces  a  slight  opalescence,  scarcely  percep- 
tible with  the  last-mentioned  degree  of  dilution.  (Lassaigne,  </.  Chim,  Med,  8, 
525.)  Oxalate  of  ammonia  produces  an  immediate  cloud  in  a  solution  of 
chloride  of  calcium  containing  one  part  of  lime  in  400,000  parts  of  water. 
(Harting,  J*,  pr.  Chem.  22,  50.)  Only  the  most  concentrated  lime  solu- 
tions yield  a  white  flocculent  precipitate  with  ferrocyanide  of  potassium; 
and  a  crystalline  precipitate  with  iodate  or  succinate  of  soda,  the  latter 
appearing  after  some  time.  The  following  reagents  give  no  precipitate, 
even  in  the  most  concentrated  lime  solutions:  perchloric  acid,  hydro- 
fluosilicic  acid,  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  ammonium,  neutral  chromate 
and  bichromate  of  potash,  and  ferridcyauide  of  potassium. — Lime  also 
forms  double  salts. 
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c.  With  some  of  the  eartbs,  fonning  mineralg,  glass-fluxes;  and 
enamels. 

d.  With  some  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals^  as  with  oxide  of  lead. 

e.  With  certain  organic  substances. 

B.    Pbroxide  of  Calcium. 

Prepared  only  in  the  form  of  hydrate,  which  falls  down  in  very  fine 
scales,  when  lime-water  is  mixed  with  aqueous  solution  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen y  or  in  excess  with  nitrate  or  hydrochlorate  of  peroxide  of 
hydrogen.  (Th^nard,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  8,  318.) 

Calcium  and  Carbon. 

A.  Carbonate  of  Lime. — a.  Bicarbonate, — Neutral  carbonate  of 
lime  exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  loses  only  about  half  its  acid. 
Thoroughly  burnt  lime  placed  between  slightly  ignited  charcoal,  reabsorbs 
half  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  has  lost.  This  compound  loses  all  its  car- 
bonic acid  when  strongly  ignited  (contrary  to  the  statement  of  lime- 
burners,  who  maintain  that  half- burnt  lime  cannot  be  perfectly  burnt  by 
subsequent  ignition).  It  effervesces  and  evolves  considerOTle  heat  with 
acids.  (Fuchs.)  Burnt  lime,  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  porcelain  tube 
throusrh  which  carbonic  acid  is  passed,  absorbs  carbonic  acid  at  the  very 
temperature  at  which  carbonate  of  lime,  if  ignited  alone,  would  give  up  its 
acid;  it  becomes  more  solid,  no  longer  slakes  when  moistened  with 
water,  and  effervesces  strongly  with  acids.  (Petzholdt.)  It  has  not  yet 
been  determined  whether  dicarbonate  or  simple  carbonate  of  lime  is  pro- 
duced by  this  process. 

Hydraied  Dicarbonate, — 1.  Half-burnt  lime  does  not  slake  with  water, 
but  is  hardened  by  it. — 2.  Disintegrated  Lime,  Well-burnt  lime,  exposed 
to  the  air,  increases  sensibly  in  weight  during  the  first  few  days;  after 
three  months  it  ceases  to  do  so,  and  is  then  changed  into  the  compound 
mentioned  under  2. — This  compound  gives  out  much  heat  while  dissolving 
in  hydrochloric  acid.  After  strong  ignition  it  leaves  burnt  lime,  which 
crumbles  to  powder  when  put  into  water;  but  the  action  takes  place  slowly 
and  without  sensible  rise  of  temperature.  It  is  therefore  a  kind  of  dead- 
burnt  lime.  (Fuchs,  Pogg.^l,  601.) 

Anhydroos.  Hydnited.  Fachs,  2. 

2CaO 56        71-79        2CaO  56        6437          638 

CO^  22        28-21         C03 22        25'29          24'0 

HO 9         10-34          12*2 

2CaO,CO»   ....     78       100^00        Cab7HO  +  cib,CO»       87      10000        1000 

(.  Monocarbonate, — Found  abundantly  in  nature  in  the  form  of  calo- 
spar,  marble,  limestone,  stalactitic  limestone,  and  chalk;  also  in  oyt^ter 
shells,  egg  shells,  bones,  &c.  Anhydrous  lime  does  not  absorb  carbonic  acid, 
even  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  a  week,  provided  no  water  has  access 
to  it.  (Scheele.)  Lime-water  and  hydrate  of  lime  attract  it  with  great 
avidity.  This  salt  is  obtained  in  the  purest  state  possible,  by  dissolving 
Ignited  oyster  shells  in  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitating  the  phosphate  of 
lime  by  ammonia,  filtering,  precipitating  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
washing  thoroughly.  It  can  be  obtained  in  the  crystalline  form,  by  a 
method  simihir  to  that  employed  for  carbonate  of  baryta.  (III.  139)  (Zoega.) 
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Carbonate  of  lime  is  dimorphoDS,  and  ciystaUiset  in  the  forms  of 
Calcspar  and  Arragonite.  The  crystalline  system  to  which  Calcspar 
belongs  is  the  rhombohedral,  Fig.  141  (the  primitire  form  is  the  obtuse 
rhombohedron),  137,  138,  139,  140,  142,  143,  146,  147,  148,  149,  150, 
151,  152,  154,  and  some  hundred  other  forms,  among  which  are  many 
acute  and  obtuse  rhombohedrons ;  r*  :  r*  in  Fig.  141  =  104°  28'  40";  r^ 
:  r^  or  r»  =  75°  31'  20^;  p  :  r  {Figs.  137  and  139)  =  135°;  r  :  «  =  127° 
45'  40";  r  :  (T  =  135°;  «  :  «  or  cr  ;  cr  =  120° :  ^  :  ft*  {Fig,  147  and  148) 
=2  144*  20'  26",  and  so  on.  (Hauy.)  Easily  cleft  in  the  direction  of 
the  r-eurfaces.  {Fig,  141.)  Specific  gravity  of  Iceland-spar  (double 
refracting  spar)  =  2*717  in  vacuo  (Le  Royer  &  Dumas),  =  2*721  (Mohs), 
=  2*75  (Neumann);  of  the  most  acute  rhombohedron  of  calcspar  = 
2-6987;  of  the  moderately  acute  rhombohedron  {Fig.  141)  =  2.700;  of  the 
most  obtuse  =  27064.  (Kareten.) 

The  crystals  of  Arragonite  belong  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  Fig, 
54  (primary  form),  55,  and  other  forms;  i  ;  «  =  107°  49';  n  :  «*  =  64° 
4';  M  :  e  =  122°  2'.  (Hauy.)  Sp.  gr.  =  2*931  (Mobs),  =  2*995.  (Brei- 
thanpt.)  When  gently  heated,  it  becomes  opaque  without  loss  of  weight; 
throws  out  cauliflower-like  excrescences,  and  crumbles  to  powder:  because 
the  atoms  take  up  a  new  arrangement  and  unite  in  the  form  in  which 
they  exist  in  calcspar.  (Berzelius,  Mitscherlich,  Pogg.  21,  157.) 

The  artificially  prepared  salt  generally  has  the  form  of  a  white  powder, 
consisting  of  small  crystals,  which  take  the  form  and  specific  giuvity  of 
calcspar  or  arragonite,  according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they 
are  produced.  (I.,  100,  101.)  Both  natural  and'  artificial  carbonate  of 
lime  may  be  fused  to  a  fine-grained  mass,  consisting  of  crystals  of  calo- 
spar  and  resembling  marble,  by  being  strongly  pressed  into  a  crucible^ 
and  exposed  to  a  strong  heat;  the  loss  of  carbonic  acid  often  amounts 
to  only  one  per  cent.  (Hall,  Bucholz,  N.  Gekl.  1,  271.)  Carbonate  of 
lime  is  tasteless,  and  has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction  on  vegetable  colours. 
Marble,  chalk,  or  arragonite,  m  fine  powder,  turns  reddened  litmus  blue, 
and  violet  juice  green.  (Laugier,  J.  Chim»  Med.  6, 225;  Pleischl,  Zeitechr, 
Fhys.  V.  W.  5,  54.) 
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D  signifies  Iceland  spar;  M,  Carrara  marble;  K,  artificial  carbonate  of  lime. 
Arragonite  generally  contains  from  4  to  4  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  strontia 
(Stromeyer,  Untersuch.  der  Mineralkbrper,  98),  and  more  rarely  2  to  4  per 
cent,  of  carbonate  of  lead.  (Bottger,  Karsten,  Pogg.  47,  497;  48,  352.) 

Carbonate  of  lime  is  decomposed  at  a  full  red  heat  into  lime  and  car- 
bonic acid;  if  vapour  of  water,  or  any  other  kind  of  vapour  or  gas  has 
access  to  it^  a  lower  temperature  will  suffice.      If  it  be  heatod  in  a 
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ittbe  till  it  begins  to  evolve  carbonic  acid,  the  heat  then  lowered  till  the 
evolution  almost  ceases,  and  vapour  of  water  passed  through  the  tube,  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid  immediatelj  recommences,  but  is  arrested  as 
often  as  the  current  of  vapour  is  cut  off.  The  aqueous  vapour  drives 
out  the  atmosphere  of  carbonic  acid  gas  which  surrounds  the  carbonate  of 
lime;  and,  by  its  pressure,  hinders  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  [or,  accord- 
ing to  the  other  view  (I.,  21,  22,  and  125,  126),  the  adhesion  of  the 
aqueous  vapour  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas  favours  its  evolution].  A  cur- 
rent of  air  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  steam.  Moistening  the  lime- 
stone with  water,  however,  does  not  accelerate  its  burning,  but  rather 
retards  it  and  wastes  the  fuel,  because  most  of  the  water  evaporates 
before  the  evolution  of  carbonic  acid  commences.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann, 
Chim,  Phys.  63,  219:  also  Jnn.  Pkarm,  22,  52;  also  J.jpr.  Chem.  11,  244.) 
A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  powdered  quartz, 
exposed  to  a  white  heat  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  a  loosely 
covered  crucible,  yields,  after  being  moistened,  a  highly  alkaline  mass, 
from  which  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves,  together  with  the  lime,  a  large 
quantity  of  silica  which  had  combined  with  the  lime.  But  when  the  same 
mixture  is  put  into  a  strong  wrought-iron  bottle — ^the  bottle  being  com- 
pletely filled  with  it,  and  closely  screwed  down — and  exposed  for  an  hour 
and  a  half  to  the  heat  of  a  blacksmith's  forge, — a  greyish  white  powder  is 
obtained,  which,  when  moistened,  scarcely  reddens  turmeric,  and  dissolves 
in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  rapid  evolution  of  carbonic  acid,  leaving  nearly 
all  the  quartz  behind.  (Petzholdt,  J,  pr,  Chem,  17,  464;  compare  Vol. 
1.,  128.)  2  parts  of  powdered  carbonate  of  lime  disposed  in  alternate 
layers  in  a  glass  tube  with  one  part  of  sodium,  and  heated,  yields  with 
vivid  inflammation,  a  black  mass,  which  leaves  a  residue  of  carbon  when 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard,  Recherch,  1,  364; 
D5bereiner,  iV.  Br.  ArcK  18,  155.)  A  concentrated  solution  of  potash 
withdraws  carbonic  acid  from  lime.  (Liebig,  Pogg,  24,  366.)  Carbonate 
of  lime  dissolves  in  aqueous  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts,  and  less  readily 
in  salts  of  potash.  Carbonate  of  lime  just  precipitated  (amorphous),  dis- 
solves easily  in  a  cold  concentrated  solution  of  sal-ammoniac;  but  after  being 
^  precipitated  24  hours,  it  dissolves  with  difficulty;  pulverized  calcspar  or 
marble  is  still  less  soluble.  These  solutions  become  turbid  in  the  air,  but 
do  not  deposit  the  whole  of  the  lime  which  they  contain.  (A.  Vogel,  J. 
pr.  Chem.  7,  453.)  Recently  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  is  readily 
soluble  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate,  sulphate,  hydrochlorate, 
nitrate,  or  succinate  of  ammonia;  the  solution  in  the  first-mentioned  salt 
becomes  turbid  immediately  (one  part  of  lime-salt  requiring  for  perma- 
nent solution,  65,246  parts  of  carbonate  of  ammonia) ;  the  solution  in 
the  others  remains  clear.  When  the  precipitated  carbonate  of  lime  has 
assumed  a  crystalline  form  from  long  standing,  it  gives  only  turbid  solu- 
tions with  the  above-mentioned  salts,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat.  (Witt- 
stein,  Repert.  57,  18.)  One  atom  of  carbonate  of  lime  boiled  in  water 
for  a  considerable  time  with  one  atom  of  sal-ammoniac-^the  water  which 
evaporates  bein^  constantly  renewed — is  almost  entirely  dissolved,  with 
evolution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  solution  ultimately  retaining  but 
a  small  quantity  of  ammonia.  (D.  Smith.)  Lime-water  rendered  turbid 
by  carbonic  acid,  again  becomes  clear  on  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  pot^ 
ash  or  chloride  of  potassium.  (G.  Morveau.)  In  pure  water,  carbonate 
of  lime  is  but  very  slightly  soluble;  but  dissolves  more  readily  in  cold 
water  than  in  hot.  IT  Fresenius  states  {Ann,  Pharm.  59,  117),  that  one 
part  of  carbonate  of  lime  is  soluble  in  8834  parts  of  boiling  water,  and 
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only  in  10,601  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperatures.  IT  The  solution 
has  a  slight  alkaline  reaction.  Water  boiled  with  pounded  marble  or 
chalk  turns  reddened  litmus  blue.  (Laugier,  Pleischl.)  If  lime-water  is 
precipitated  with  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid  less  than  sufficient  for  satu- 
ration, the  filtrate,  when  boiled  out  of  contact  of  air,  deposits  an  additional 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  lime.  (A.  Vogel,  Sdvw.  33,  207.) 

Hydrated  Carbonate  of  Lime, — IT  Found  native  by  Scheerer  {Pogg* 
58,  382),  in  a  running  stream,  in  the  form  of  small  rhombohedral  crystals^ 
which,  after  drying  between  folds  of  bibulous  paper,  contained  48  per  cent. 
of  water,  the  remaining  portion  consisting  of  carbonate  of  lime  with 
small  quantities  of  magnesia,  silica,  alumina,  iron,  and  organic  matter. 
The  formula  for  this  compound  would  beCaO,CO'  +  5Aq.  IT  1.  The 
liquid  obtained  by  boiling  about  one  part  of  lime  and  3  parts  of  sugar  in 
6  parts  of  water--after  exposure  to  the  air  for  some  months  in  a  cold 
place — deposits  crystals  which  may  be  washed  with  cold  water.  Similar 
results  are  obtained  with  solutions  of  lime  in  sugar  of  milk,  gum,  or  starch 
water.  (Pelouze,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  48,301;  also  Fogg.  24,  575;  also 
Ann.  Fharm.  2,  228.)  2.  A  solution  of  lime  in  sugar  and  water,  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  a  galvanic  battery  of  12  pair  of  plates,  deposits  the 
same  crystals  on  the  positive  platinum  electrode.  (Becquerel.)  3.  In  the 
copper  tube  of  a  pump,  crystals  of  the  same  kind  were  deposited  from  the 
spring  water.  (Prince  of  Salm-Horstmar.) 

Very  acute  rhombohedrons,  of  specific  gravity  1*783;  tasteless 
(Pelouze);  rhombic  prisms  with  dihedral  summits,  as  in  arragonite.  Fig. 
54;  u  :  t^  =  83  to  84^  nearly  (Becquerel);  irregular  six-sided  prisms  of 
specific  gravity  1*75.  (Salm-Horstmar.) 

The  salt  dried  in  the  air  is  reduced  to  a  pasty  consistence  by  rubbing 
in  a  mortar,  but  again  becomes  dry  if  the  operation  be  long  continued; 
it  becomes  opaque  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  above  19°,  and  crumbles  to 
a  white  powder;  under  water  it  remains  unchanged  below  17'5°;  but 
close  upon  19°,  it  crumbles  to  the  same  white  powder.  (Salm-Horstmar.) 
It  loses  its  water  between  20°  and  30°,  and  becomes  doughy;  but  below 
20°  it  remains  unaltered  in  the  air.  In  water  or  ether  at  30°  it  crum- 
bles to  a  fine,  chalky  powder.  Boiling  hydrated  alcohol  withdraws 
the  water  from  it  entirely;  but  boiling  absolute  alcohol  deprives  it 
of  only  2  atoms  of  water :  the  cr3rstals  do  not  lose  their  form  in  this 
process,  but  become  disintegrated;  and  if  dried  at  5°  still  retain  34*8 
per  cent.  (3  At.)  of  water;  when  exposed  to  the  air,  they  rapidly  efflo- 
resce. (Pelouze.) 

Calculation.  Felonze,  Salm-Horstmar. 

CaO 28    ....    29-47)  „.q«  {29-54 

C02 ^     22     ....     2316i  *"•         ^^^^  ••■        118-40 

5H0 45    ....    47-37  ....         4708  ....  47-38 

Imparities    3*30 

CaO,CO>  +  5Aq.       95    ....  100-00        ....       100-00        ....  98'60 

c.  Acid  Salt. — Carbonate  of  lime  dissolves  in  aqueous  solution  of 
carbonic  acid.  Saturated  lime-water  is  rendered  turbid  by  carbonic  acid 
gas;  but  on  passing  more  of  the  gas  through  it,  the  opacity  nearly  dis- 
appears ;  more  water,  however,  must  be  added  in  order  to  obtain  a  per- 
fectly clear  solution.  Bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda  precipi- 
tates lime-salts ;  but  less  completely  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  water 
present  is  greater.  ( Val.  Rose,  i^.  Gehl.  3.  548.)     This  compound  reddens 
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litmuB,  but  turns  logwood  and  mallows  blue,  and  turmeric  or  rhubarb, 
brown,  even  when  the  carbonic  acid  is  in  large  excess  (Morveau,  Dalton, 
PM;  Schw,  34,  122).  It  turns  reddened  litmus  blue.  (Pleischl,  Zeitschr. 
Fhys,  V.  W.  5,  57.)  When  free  from  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  it  tarns 
litmus  and  mallows  blue,  but  does  not  redden  turmeric ;  with  excess  of 
carbonic  acid  it  turns  mallows  blue,  but  litmus  red.  (Gm.^  ^  It  evolyes 
carbonic  acid  by  exposure  to  the  air  or  when  heated  to  the  boiling  point, 
monocarbonate  of  lime  being  precipitated;  Bailer  incrustations  {Kes^ 
seUtein). 

Calcium  and  Boron. 

Borate  op  Lime. — Borax  gives  with  lime-water  a  white,  tasteless 
precipitate  difficultly  suluble  in  water.  (Bergman,  Qptisc,  3,  363.)  Borax 
precipitates  solutions  of  lime-salts  when  not  too  dilute.  When  a  solution 
of  borax  is  added  to  a  warm  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium,  the  precipitate 
first  formed  always  re-dissolves ;  with  a  large  quantity  of  borax  solution 
it  remains  permanent,  and  unites  together  in  a  soft  mass.  (Berzelius.) 
The  precipitate  fuses  in  the  fire  to  a  glass.  It  is  scarcely  soluble  in  pure 
water,  but  readily  dissolves  in  water  containing  sal-ammoniac  or  chloride 
of  calcium.  Sex-borate  of  potash  also  precipitates  lime-salts.  (Laurent.) 
Probably  the  borate,  biborate,  and  sexborate  of  lime  have  jet  to  be 
distinguished.  The  precipitate  which  nitrate  of  lime  gives  with  borax 
is  biborate  of  lime,  and  has,  according  to  Tiinnermann  {Kaatn,  Arch,  20, 
50),  the  following  composition  : 

Ignited.  TUnnermaim. 

CaO  28*0    ....      28-69      3047 

2B0» 69-6    ....       71-31       6983 


CaO,2BO» 

97-6    ....     100-00      

...     100-00 

Dried  in  the  air. 

Tttimeniiaim. 

CaO  

..     28-0    ....      26-27 

26-4 

2B0* 

..     69-6    ....      65-29 

61-1 

HO   

9-0     ....         8-44       . 

12-5 

+  HO  106-6    ....    100-00      100-0 

BkodizUe  also  appears  to  consist  of  borate  of  lime.  ( Vtd»  G.  Rose, 
Fogg,  33,  253  j  and  39,  321.) 

Calcium  and  Phosphorus. 

A.  Phosphide  of  Calcium. — Formerly  called  Fhosphuret  of  Lime, — 
Obtained  mixed  with  phosphate  of  lime,  by  bringing  together  phospho- 
rus and  lime  at  a  low  red  heat.  According  to  Dumas  {Ann,  Chim,  Fhys. 
33,  363),  28  parts  (1  atom)  of  red-hot  lime  take  up  at  most  16  parts 
(\  atom)  of  phosphorus.  Since,  however,  according  to  H.  Rose,  an  ad- 
mixture of  uncombined  lime  is  scarcely  to  be  avoided — because  the 
compound  again  loses  part  of  its  phosphorus  when  too  strongly  heated — 
we  may  perhaps  assume  that  8  atoms  of  lime  require  6  atoms  of  phos- 
phorus for  complete  saturation.  The  following  formula  would  coincide 
with  this  supposition : 

8CaO  +  6?  =  3CaO,cPO«+  5CaP. 
One  part  of  dry  phosphorus  is  placed  at  the  closed  end  of  a  glass  tube^ 
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and  5  parts  of  well-banit  lime  in  omall  pieees  in  ihe  middle :  tliia  por* 
tion  of  the  tube  is  gently  ignited,  and  when  the  lime  is  at  a  low  red 
heat,  the  phosphorus  is  made  to  boil.  The  yaponr  of  the  phosphorus  is 
absorbed  by  the  lime  with  vivid  inoandescenoe.  (Pearson.)  Von  Mens 
projects  phosphorus  into  a  heated  glass  flask  containing  powdered  lime. 
The  variety  which  contains  the  larger  quantity  of  phosphorus  is  black, 
bnt  has  no  metallic  lustre ;  that  which  contains  the  smaller  quantity  is 
reddish-brown.  The  black  variety^  when  gently  ignited  cut  of  contact 
of  air,  loses  part  of  its  phosphorus,  and  is  converted  into  the  brown: 
in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  the  change  takes  place  at  a  much  lower 
temperature.  Both  varieties  lose  all  their  phosphorus  at  a  strong  red 
heat,  and  leave  pure  lime.  (H.  Rose,Pc^^.  12,  543.)  This  is  an  instance 
of  reciprocal  affinity  arising  from  the  increasing  affinity  of  heat  for  phos- 
phorus at  a  higher  temperature.  The  mixture  bums  when  heated  in  the 
air  and  forms  phosphate  of  lima  It  causes  hypochlorous  acid  gas  to 
explode  at  ordinary  temperatures,  and  is  converted  by  aqueous  hypochlo- 
rous acid  into  pho^hata  of  lime,  with  evolution  of  chlorine.  (Balard.) 
In  a  current  of  chlorine  gas  it  yields  pentaohloride  of  phosphorus,  chloride 
of  calcium,  phosphate  of  lime  and  free  lime  (previously  contained  in  the 
mixture).  (Dumas,  H.  Rose.)  Heated  in  a  flask  with  excess  of  sulphur^ 
till  all  the  sulphur  which  does  not  enter  into  combination  is  volatilized,  it 
leaves  sulphide  of  calcium,  phosphate  of  lime,  and  sulphate  of  lime  (this 
last  is  pr(Mluced  by  the  action  of  the  free  lime  on  the  sulphide  of  cal- 
cium; H,  JRose,)  With  water  it  is  decomposed  with  violent  efiervescenoe 
into  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  hypo- 
phosphite  and  phosphate  of  lime.  The  monophosphide  of  calcium  assumed 
to  be  present  in  the  compound,  together  with  phosphate  of  lime,  is  evi- 
dently decomposed  thus : — 

2CaP  +  3HO  =  2CaO,PO  +  PH» 

The  mixture  decomposes  slowly  in  the  air  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  emitting  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  With  concentrated  hy- 
drochloric acid  it  deposits  phosphorus,  and  evolves  difficultly  inflammable 
phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  sometimes  pure,  sometimes  contaminated 
with  from  one  to  five  per  cent,  of  hydrogen  gas;  with  dilute  hydrochlo- 
ric acid  it  yields  pure  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  but  more  slowly  and 
with  less  heat.  (Dumas.)     Possibly  in  this  manner  : 

3CaP  +  3HC1  =  3CaCl  +  PH»  +  2P. 

Powdered  lime  stirred  up  with  phosphorus  in  a  glass  flask  at  a 
temperature  of  about  150^,  yields  a  yellow  powder  which  inflames  spon- 
taneously in  the  air,  thus  answering  the  purpose  of  a  match.  Probably 
a  mere  mixture  of  lime  and  phosphorus. 

B.  Hypophosphitb  of  Limb. — 1.  Phosphorus  is  thrown  gradually 
in  small  pieces  into  boiling  milk  of  lime,  the  water  which  evaporates 
being  replaced  and  the  ebullition  kept  under  till  the  phosphorus  has  dis- 
appeared, and  the  strong  smell  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  has  parsed 
ofl*;  the  filtrate  is  then  freed  from  excess  of  lime  by  passing  carbonic 
acid  through  it;  the  acid  carbonate  of  lime  formed  is  decomposed  by  a 
gentle  heat;  and  the  filtered  solution  evaporated  either  in  vacuo  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  or  in  the  air  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  latter  method  yields 
finer  crystals ;  but  these,  on  dissolving  in  water,  deposit  a  white  powder 
consisting  partly  of  phosphate  of  lime.  (H.  Rose,  Fogg.  9,  364;  12,  79.) 
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The  milk  of  lime  isveiy  apt  to  boil  orer  with  the  phosphonu ;  it  mutt,  hoir«- 
erer,  be  kept  constantly  at  the  boiling  point;  because  if  it  be  allowed  to 
cool,  air  will  enter  the  vessel  and  explode  with  the  phosphnretted  hydros 
gen.  The  crystals  are  obtained  by  evaporation.  (Wurts,  Ann,  Pharm. 
43,  322.) — 2.  Phosphide  of  calcinm  is  decomposea  by  boiling  water — 
digested  for  some  time — and  the  filtrate  treated  with  carbonic  acid,  &o., 
as  in  the  first  method;  the  crystals  are  obtained  by  slow  evaporation, 
(Bachmann,  Zeitgchr.  Phy9,  Math.  3,  24.) 

Ooloorless  rectangolar  prisms  with  terminal  &ces  obliquely  inclined 
to  the  two  broad  lateral  &ces;  easily  cleft  in  the  direction  of  the  broad 
lateral  faces.  These  faces  have  a  strong  pearly  lustre,  whereas  the  others 
which  are  less  smooth  are  of  a  glassy  lustre.  It  is  more  flexible  than 
gypsum.  (H.  Rose.)  It  belongs  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system,  forming 
oblique  irregular  six-sided  prisms  (Fig.  103,  without  the  m^faoe)  which  are 
permanent  in  the  air.  (Wurta.)  Has  a  nauseous  bitter  taste.  (Bachmann.) 

Gryvtallized.  Wurti.  Bachmann.  H.  Roae. 

CaO 280    ....    32-79  33-06  ....    31-7 

pQ    ^ ^^^     39*4    ....     46*13  45*94 

2H0'''3.'.'...'.'."Z    180    !.'..'    2108  .''.'.'.'.'.'.'  2100  ....     201     ....    18*76  to  22*18 

CaO,2HO,PO..,.     85-4     ....  100*00     10000 

The  crystals  analyzed  by  Bachmann  were  dried  at  a  temperature 
above  100**;  he  found  them,  at  the  same  time,  to  contain  34-8  per  cent,  of 
phosphorus  and  13*4  per  cent,  of  oxygen.  The  crystals  obtained  in 
vacuo  yielded  in  H.  Rose's  experiments  22*18  per  cent,  of  water;  those 
obtained  by  ordinary  evaporation,  little  more  than  18  per  cent.  Rose 
regards  part  of  this  water  as  mechanically  combined,  and  supposes  the 
crystals  to  contain  only  1^  atom  of  chemically  combined  water. 

The  crystals  do  not  lose  any  water  at  300^.  (Wurtz.)  Heated  to 
redness  in  a  retort,  they  decrepitate,  evolve  water,  and  afterwards  give 
off  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphnretted  hydrogen  gas,  which,  towards 
the  end  of  the  process  becomes  difficultly  inflammable  from  being  partially 
decomposed  by  a  portion  of  phosphorus  which  sublimes.  A  reddish  kind 
of  residue  is  left,  amounting  to  79  97  per  cent.,  and  containing  2  atoms 
of  lime  with  rather  more  than  I  atom  of  phosphoric  acid,  together  with  a 
small  quantity  of  oxide  of  phosphorus.  (H.  Rose.) 

2(CaO,PO,2HO)  «=  2CaO,  P0»  +  PH»  +  HO. 

That  rather  more  than  half  of  the  phosphorus  should  remain  behind  with 
the  lime  in  the  form  of  phosphoric  acid  is  accounted  for  by  H.  Rose,  on  the 
supposition  that  the  air  in  the  retort  causes  the  formation  of  a  portion  of 
phosphoric  acid.  More  than  1  atom  of  water  appears  also  to  be  de- 
composed; for,  according  to  Wurtz,  but  little  water  passes  over;  and  the 
phosphnretted  hydrogen  gas  evolved  is  mixed  with  about  an  equal  volume 
of  hydrogen,  which  at  last  comes  over  nearly  pure.  The  crystals  oxidized 
by  means  of  nitric  acid  leave,  after  ignition,  114*68  per  cent,  of  meta- 
phosphate  of  lime.  (H.  Rose.)  The  salt  inflames  when  a  sinall  quantity 
of  fuming  nitric  acid  is  poured  on  it;  detonates  with  a  mixture  of  chlo- 
rate of  potash  and  powdered  quartz,  and  instantly  reduces  nitrate  of  sil- 
ver. (Bachmann.)  It  is  soluble  in  6  parts  of  cold,  and  not  much  less  of 
hot  water.  (Wurtz,  H.  Rose.)  It  is  not  dissolved  by  strong  alcohol,  and 
very  sparingly  when  the  alcohol  is  dilute.  (H.  Rose.) 

G.  DiPHOsPHiTB  OF  Lime. — Separates  on  mixing  an  aqueous 
solution  of  phosphite  of  ammonia  with  chloride  of  calcinm,  as  a  white 
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crjBtalline  enust,  bat  not  till  after  some  time.  (H.  Rose.)  Crystallizes 
from  an  aqueous  solution  by  slow  evaporation.  (Dulong.)  When  ignited,  it 
evolves  pure  hydrogen  gas,  with  a  trace  of  water,  and  leaves  diphosphate 
of  lime  of  a  brownish  colour.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg,  9,  26.)  An  aeneous  solu- 
tion is  decomposed  by  boiling  into  a  precipitated  basic  salt  [tnphosphite?] 
of  a  pearlv  lustre,  and  a  difficultly  ctystallizable  acid  salt  [monophos- 
phite?]  which  remains  dissolved.  (Dulong.) 

Ctlcnlatioii,  according  to  H.  Rose. 

2CaO   66-0    43-28 

PO»  55-4    42-81 

2H0 - 18-0    13-91 


2CaO,PO»,2HO    ....  129*4     100-00 

D.  Ordinary  Phosphate  op  Lime. — a.  Trirphosphate.-^Bone  Earth, 
Animal  Earth. — Found  in  combination  with  chloride  or  fluoride  of  cal- 
cium in  apatite,  and  mixed  with  carbonate  of  lime,  &c.  in  the  ashes  of 
bones  and  many  other  animal  and  vegetable  substances. — Preparation, — 
1.  Chloride  of  calcium  mixed  in  solution  with  ammonia  is  precipitated 
by  diphosphate  of  ammonia.  (Fuchs.) — 2.  Chloride  of  calcium  is  precipi- 
tated by  excess  of  diphosphate  of  ammonia  or  soda.  In  this  case,  the 
supernatant  liquid  becomes  acid  from  the  formation  of  monophosphate  of 
ammonia  or  soda. 

3(CaO,HCl)  +  2(2NH',PO«)  =  3CaO.PO«  +  3(NH»,  HCl)  +  NH»,PO». 

(Mitscherlich.) — 3.  Bone-ash  is  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  the 
carbonic  acid  expelled  by  boiling,  and  then  the  solution  precipitated  by 
ammonia.  The  precipitate  forms  in  very  voluminous  and  gelatinous 
flakes,  and  when  dried  after  washing,  cakes  together  in  a  white  amorphous 
mass,  of  conchoidal  fracture.  According  to  Sanssure^  it  fuses  at  378^ 
Wedgw.  to  a  substance  resembling  porcelain. 

Calculation.  Berzelins.  Fuchs.  Thileniui. 

3CaO    84-0     ....     54-05     51-68     54-35     57-44 

cPO* 71-4     ....     45-95     48-32     45*65     4256 

3CaO,  cPO* ....  155-4     ....  100-00     10000     100-00    10000 

Berzelius  regards  this  salt  as  8CaO,  3P0^  and  states  that  the  triphos- 
phate can  only  be  obtained  by  digesting  it  with  caustic  soda  (and  not  with 
ammonia)  or  by  precipitating  chloride  of  calcium  with  triphosphate  of 
soda.  IT  In  a  more  recent  examination,  Berzelius  {Ann,  Pharm,  53,  286) 
has  arrived  at  the  following  results:  1.  When  a  solution  of  phosphate  of 
ammonia  supersaturated  with  ammonia,  is  treated  with  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  calcium  till  about  half  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated,  the  pre- 
cipitate formed  contains  51*263  per  cent,  of  lime,  which  corresponds  to  the 
formula  8CaO,  3P0^ — 2.  On  adding  an  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium  to 
the  filtrate,  and  leaving  the  precipitate  obtained  in  contact  with  the  solu- 
tion for  24  hours  before  filtering,  the  compound  is  found  to  contain  53*34 
per  cent,  of  lime,  which  nearly  corresponds  with  the  formula  3CaO,  PC*. — 
3.  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  mixed  with  excess  of  ammonia, 
and  a  quantity  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  added  insufficient  to  precipitate  the 
whole  of  the  lime,  the  precipitate  consists  of  3CaO,  PO^  This  precipitate 
is  less  gelatinous,  and  nearly  twice  as  opaque  as  the  preceding ;  when 
dried  and  ignited  it  has  an  earthy  fracture,  that  of  the  former  being  harder 
and  somewhat  brilliant.  Hence  Berzelius  concludes  that  the  composi- 
tion of  the  phosphate  of  lime  in  bones  must  be  a  subject  of  uncertainty, 
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inasmuch  as  both  the  jpreoeding  phosphates  of  lime  would  be  precipitated^ 
and  in  variable  proportions,  on  aoding  ammonia  in  excess  to  a  solntion  of  the 
bone-earth  in  hydrochloric  acid.  IT  Fuchs  {Schw,  24,  124)  by  dissolving 
100  parts  of  Icehuid  spar  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  precipitating  with 
phosphate  of  ammonia  and  excess  of  ammonia,  obtained  after  ignition 
103*04  parts  of  phosphate  of  lime;  this  salt,  therefore— assuming  56  per 
cent,  of  lime  in  the  calc-spar — contained  54*35  percent  of  lime  (56*4  would 
give  54*74  per  cent.;  see  also  Mitscherlich,  Lthrh,  2,  135.) 

The  salt  gently  heated  with  potassium  yields  a  phosphide  of  the  metal, 
which  evolves  phosphnretted  hvdrogen  gas  when  moistened  with  acidu- 
lated water.  (Vau^uelin  &  Thenard,  J.  Chim.  Med,  1,  17.) — A  mixture 
of  phosphate  of  lime  with  silica  and  charcoal  is  resolved  at  a  white 
heat  into  silicate  of  lime,  phosjphorus^  and  carbonic  oxide.  10  parts  of 
phosphate  of  lime  heated  to  whiteness  with  5  parts  of  quartz  and  5  parts 
of  clay  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  evolve  3  parts  of  phosphorus,  amounting  to 
about  \  of  the  whole ;  the  quantity  evolved  increases  in  proportion  to  the 
amount  of  silica  employed.  (Berthier,  Ann,  Chim,  PkyB,  33,  179.)  Upon 
this  is  founded  Wbhler's  method  of  preparing  phosphorus  (II.,  104).  The 
same  fact  explains  the  observation  of  Saussure,  viz.,  that  phosphate  of 
Hme  mixed  with  charcoal,  at  a  white  heat,  evolves  phosphorus;  the  silica 
contained  in  the  charcoal  and  the  retort  doubtless  aiding  in  its  disen- 
gagement. 

When  digested  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  the  salt  swells  up  and  is 
resolved  into  sulphate  of  lime,  and  a  soluble  compound  of  phosphoric  acid 
with  a  small  quantity  of  lime,  or  free  phosphoric  acid,  according  to  the 
proportion  of  sulphuric  acid  employed. — 155*4  parts  (one  At.)  of  triphos- 
phate of  lime  with  98  parts  (2  At.)  of  oil  of  vitriol,  yield  sulphate  and 
monophosphate  of  lime — 

3CaO,PO»  +  2S0S  =  2(CaO,  SO^  +  CaO,PO»; 

with  147  parts  (3  At.)  of  oil  of  vitriol,  sulphate  of  lime  and  free  phospho- 
ric acid  are  the  result 

3CaO,PO»  +  3SO»  =  3(CaO,SO>)  +  PO». 

A  portion  of  gypsum,  however,  remains  dissolved  in  the  phosphoric  acid 
set  free,  its  quantity  increasing  with  the  amount  of  water  present;  but 
it  may  be  precipitated,  by  a  large  addition  of  alcohol  {vik,  II.,  129). 
Dobereiner  and  Berzelius  have  shown  that  the  lime  ms^  be  totally  sepa- 
rated from  the  phosphoric  acid  by  the  addition  of  a  sufficient  quantity  of 
sulphuric  acid.  Hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  readily  dissolve  triphos- 
phate of  lime,  converting  it  at  the  same  time  into  the  monophosphate  by 
withdrawing  2  atoms  of  lime.  Crum  {Ann.  Fharm.  63,  394)  has  extended 
this  observation  likewise  to  many  of  the  vegetable  acids,  as  the  tartaric, 
acetic,  malic,  and  lactic  acids,  with  the  same  results.  From  this  solntion, 
acetate  of  lead  precipitates  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate  of  lead 
(accompanied  hy  chloride  of  lead  when  hydrochloric  acid  is  employed). 
Glacial  acetic  acid  precipitates  monophosphate  of  lime  from  a  solution  of 
the  salt  in  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  lime  remaining  in  solution.  (Persoz,  Chim, 
Molecul.  346.) 

Solvent  powers  of  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  of  different  degrees  of 
dilution,  at  17^  accordirig  to  G,  Bisckof  {Schw,  67,39). — a.  One  part  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*153  is  mixed  with  the  quantities  of 
water  specified;  similarly,  one  part  of  nitric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*23. 
— h.  One  part  of  lime-sdt,  if  added  in  excess,  is  dissolved  by  the  stated 
quantity  of  the  mixture. — c,  100  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific 
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gravity  1*153,  and  100  parts  of  nitrio  acid  of  specifie  gravity  1*23,  dis- 
solve the  following  quantities  of  the  lime-salt  according  to  their  degree  of 
dilution. 


a. 

Purteof 
Water. 

0 

1 

4 

7 

10 
13 
16 
19 


Hjdrodiloric  Add, 
ft. 
Putiartlie 
Mixtne. 

3-95 

4-44 

812 
12-35 
15-97 
19-47 
24-44 
28-68 


c. 
Puts  of 
Lime-Salt 
25-32 
45-01 
62-31 
64-75 
68-90 
71-91 
69-55 
69-72 


Paitaaf 

Water. 

0-000 

0-827 

3-309 

5-791 

8-273 

10-000 

10-756 

13000 

13-236 

16-718 

40-000 


Nitric  Add. 
5. 

Farts  of  the 
Mixture. 

2-72 

4-23 
10-25 
15-45 
20-34 
20-82 
30-64 
26-48 
3214 
36-06 
127"81 


c 
Parti  of  the 
lime-Salt. 

36-78 
43-23 
42*05 
43-95 
45-59 
52-83 
56-94 
52-86 
44-30 
46-37 
3708 


572*8  parts  (2  At.)  of  anhydrous  hydrochloric  acid  should  decompose  and 
lissolve  155*4  parts  (one  At.)  of  the  lime-salt. 

SCaO,PO»  +  2Ha  =  CaO,PO»  +  2(CaO,HCl); 

100  parts  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  of  specific  gravity  1-153  contain 
30-9  parts  of  anhydrous  acid;  728  :  155*4  =  30*9  :  66;  100  parts  of  the 
aqueous  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*153  should  therefore,  when  diluted  to 
any  extent,  dissolve  66  parts  of  the  lime-salt.  With  this,  the  division  c 
accords  upon  the  whole;  out  why  the  acid  when  moderately  diluted  should 
dissolve  more,  and  when  not  diluted  so  much  less  than  66  parts,  remains 
to  he  explained.  Similar  results  are  obtained  with  nitric  acid  :  108  parts 
(2  At.)  of  anhydrous  acid  should  decompose  155-4  parts  of  the  salt;  100 
parts  of  acid  of  specific  gravity  1*23  contain  31  parts  of  the  real  acid;  and 
108  :  155*4  =  31  :  44-5.] 

Phosphate  of  lime  is  slightly  soluble  in  aqueous  solutions  of  ammo- 
niacal  salts.  The  recently  precipitated  salt  is  dissolved  in  small  quantity 
by  cold  water  containing  sal-ammoniac  (Wohler,  Po^g.  4,  166);  also  by 
water  containing  nitrate  or  succinate  of  ammonia.  (Wittstein.)  Even  the 
anhydrous  salt  is  dissolved  by  long  boiling  with  solution  of  hydrochlorate, 
nitrate,  or  succinate  of  ammonia  (Hiinefeld,  Arch,  f,  d.  med,  Erfahr,  1826, 
520;  Wittstein);  in  this  case  ammonia  is  doubtless  evolved. 

3CaO,PO>  +  2(NH>,Ha)  =  CaO,PO»  -h  2(CaO,  HQ)  -^  2NH>. 
Delkeskamp  {flrdL  Ann.  1798,  2,  226)  found  that  phosphate  of  lime 
boiled  for  several  hours  with  sulphate  of  ammonia,  was  converted  into 
sulphate  of  lime,  while  phosphoric  acid  passed  into  the  solution  ;  this  was 
also  confirmed  by  Morveau.  (</'.  PolyUchn.  Cah.  3,  434.)  [It  is  not, 
however,  a  case  of  decomposition  by  double  affinity;  but  sulj^hate  and 
soluble  monophosphate  of  lime  are  produced  and  ammonia  evo^ed].-^ 
Phosphate  of  lime  is  also  sparingly  soluble  in  water  holding  common  salt 
in  solution.  (Thomson,  Ann.  Phil.  17,  12.)  When  recently  precipS(b»ted, 
it  is  also  soluble  to  a  very  slight  extent  in  pure  water,  so  that  the  liquid 
becomes  cloudy  on  the  addition  of  nitrate  of  lead.  (R.  Phillips,  Ann. 
PhU.  22,  188.)  It  dissolves  more  readily  in  water  containing  starch  or 
glue.  (Vauauelin,  J.  Pkys.  85,  126.) 

h.  Dirphosphate. — 1.  Falls  down  in  very  small  opaque  needles,  slightly 
contaminated,  however,  with  a— on  dropping  a  solution  of  ordinary  diphos- 
phate of  soda  into  excess  of  chloride  of  calcium.   (Berzelius.)     If  the 
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diphoephate  of  soda  is  in  excess,  phosphoric  acid  separates  from  the 
precipitate  and  combines  with  it^  forming  monophosphate  of  soda,  and  the 
precipitate  is  conyerted  into  the  salt  a.  (Berthollet,  Statique  Chim,  1, 
117;  Berzelins.) 

% — 2.  When  a  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium  is  precipitated  with 
a  slight  excess  of  ordinary  phosphate  of  soda — ^the  solution  with  the 
precipitate  divided  into  two  equal  parts— to  one  portion  just  enough 
nitric  or  hydrochloric  acid  added,  to  effect  solution  without  the  aid  of 
heat — ^the  other  portion  then  added,  and  the  whole  allowed  to  stand 
quietly  for  48  hours, — ^the  amon>hous  precipitate  of  phosphate  of  lime 
increases  rapidly  in  density,  and  is  gradually  converted  into  fine  white 
scales,  which,  nnder  the  microscope,  present  the  appearance  of  thin,  tabular, 
rhombic  prisms,  with  the  acute  prismatic  ed^ee  generally  replaced  by  planes, 
so  that  the  crystals  have  the  appearance  of  irregular  six-sided  tables.  The 
compound  thus  formed  is  decomposed  by  boiling  in  water,  and  becomes 
bulky,  opaque,  and  indistinctly  crystalline;  the  supernatant  liquid  strongly 
reddens  litmns.  The  formula  of  the  salt  is :  2CaO,  HO,  PO'  +  4  Aq. 
(Bodeker,  Ann.  Pharm.  69,  206.)  IT 

Diphosphate  of  lime  when  freshly  precipitated,  expels  hydrochloric 
acid,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  even  from  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium,  and  combines  with  the  lime  set  free.  (Berzelius.)  It  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  but  very  easily  soluble  in  aqueous  acids,  even  in  aqueous 
carbonic  acid.     In  this  state,  it  is  found  in  several  mineral  waters.  (Ber- 

£6liU6.) 

Ignited.  Bentetius. 

2CaO  56-0    ....     43-96  4581 

P0» 71-4     ....    56-04  54-19 

2CaO,PO« 127-4     ....  100-00      100-00 

Crystallized.  Benetias.            BSdeker'a  salt. 

2CaO 66-0    ....     34-27  35-42  32-56 

P0»    71-4     ....     43-70  41-90  41-22 

4HO  360     ....     22-03  22-68  26-22 

2CaO,  PC*,  4HO    163-4     ....  100-00      ZZ.      100-00      ZZ       100-00 

c.  Three-fourths  Phosphate, — 4CaO,  3P0*. — Aj[ueous  solution  of  phos- 
phoric acid  is  saturated  with  the  salt  a;  the  solution  mixed  with  alcohol; 
and  the  white  precipitate  formed,  waahed  with  alcohol  and  dried.  White 
powder  having  an  acid  taste,  and  reddening  litmus.  With  water  it  sepa- 
rates into  the  insoluble  salt  6,  and  an  acid  salt  which  remains  in  solution 
[with  one  atom  of  acid  11  ^Berzelius,  Ann.  Ghim.Phys,  2, 167.)  If  the  salt 
a  recently  precipitated  is  immersed  in  a  solution  of  hydrated  phosphoric 
acid  ignited  just  before  it  was  dissolved  in  water,  it  gradually  changes 
to  a  tenacious  acid  mass,  which  may  be  drawn  out  into  tiireads,  and  sticks 
to  the  teeth ;  after  drying,  it  becomes  yellow,  transparent,  and  very 
friable.  This  substance  has  the  same  composition  as  c,  and  is  decomposed 
in  the  same  manner  by  water,  but  contains  metaphosphoric  acid  as  well 
as  ordinary  phosphoric  acid.  (Berzelius,  Lehrb,  4,  277.)  Graham  regards 
this  compound  as  metaphosphate  of  lime. 

If  one  part  of  fused  hydrated  metaphosphoric  acid  is  dissolved  in 
3  parts  of  water,  the  solution  saturated  hot  with  the  salt  a,  and  evapo- 
rated,— foliated  acid  crystals  a<re  obtained,  easily  soluble  in  their  own 
weight  of  cold  water ;  decomposed  by  alcohol  and  by  ammonia,  which 
precipitate  50  per  cent,  of  salt  a;  fusing  when  heated;  swelling,  up  with 
loss  of  22  per  cent,  of  water,  and  changing  into  a  hard,  tasteless  mass 

o  2 
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insolable  in  water  or  cold  nitrie  acid  [metaphosphate  of  lime].  Conse- 
quently, the  crystals  contain  27  per  cent,  of  lime,  51  of  acid,  and  22  of 
water  [about  4CaO,3PO*  +  0  Aq.].  (Fancke,  N.  Tr,  8,  2,  17.) 

d,  MonophosfhcUe. — A  solution  of  the  salt  a  or  6  in  phosphoric,  hydro- 
chloric, or  nitric  acid,  is  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point.  Small  crjrs- 
talline  scales  having  an  acid  taste,  and  becoming  moist  and  viscid  in  the  air. 
The  salt,  when  ignite^  loses  water  and  fuses  to  a  clear  glass  [of  metaphos- 
phate of  lime]  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  when  distilled  with  char- 
coal gives  off  a  portion  of  its  phosphorus  [just  two-thirds]  in  the  free 
state.  On  this  property  is  founded  the  ordinary  method  of  preparing 
phosphorus  (II.,  104).  (Berzelius,  Lehrh,  4,  276.) 

e,  SuperphogphaU, — If  155*4  parts  of  salt  a  or  of  bone-ash  are 
digested  in  water  and  more  than  98  but  less  than  147  parts  of  oil 
of  yitriol,  the  liquid,  filtered  from  the  gypsum  which  is  produced,  con- 
tains free  phosphoric  acid  and  monophosphate  of  lime,  in  variable  propor- 
tions. If  this  solution  is  evaporated  ana  the  residue  heated  to  low  red- 
ness, it  leaves  a  transparent,  colourless,  hard,  readily  fusible,  and  vety 
acid  glass.  (Fhotphorglcu.)  This  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  mixture 
of  mono-metaphosphate  of  lime  and  hydrate  of  metaphosphoric  acid,  the 
latter  of  which,  when  strongly  ignited,  partly  volatilizes. 

IT — E.  PntoPHosPHATE  OP  Lime. — Chloride  of  calcium  yields  with 
pyrophosphate  of  soda  a  white  amorphous  precipitate  a.  If  this  precipi« 
tate  is  dissolved  in  a  saturated  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  and 
the  solution  heated,  the  pyrophosphate  of  lime  separates,  as  the  sulphurous 
acid  escapes,  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  crust  S,  which  floats  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  liquid  at  first,  but  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  it  increajscs  in  bulk. 
Soluble  to  a  small  extent  in  water;  insoluble  in  acetic  acid  and  solution  of 
pyrophosphate  of  soda.  The  crystals  contain  3  atoms  of  water.  Lime- 
water  is  likewise  precipitated  by  pyrophosphoric  acid:  e.  The  precipitate 
again  dissolves  in  a  large  excess  of  the  acid. 

Schwarzenbcrg. 

Calculation.  a.  b.  c. 

2CaO    56-0     43*96     43'77     44-68     43-59 

«PO* 71-4     56-04     56-23     5532     56*41 

2CaO,4PO» 127-4     100-00     10000     10000     100*00 

The  salt  h  was  ignited  previous  to  analysis,  (Schwarzenberg,  Ann. 
Chim.  et  Fharm,  65,  2.)  IT 

F.  Metaphosphatb  of  Lime. — This  salt  is  obtained  in  the  anhydrous 
state  by  igniting  ordinary  monophosphate  of  lime ;  it  then  forms  a  turbid 
insoluble  glass.  Hydrated  metaphosphate  of  lime  is  precipitated  as  a  clear 
semifluid  mass  of  the  consistence  of  pitch,  by  adding  metaphosphate  of 
soda  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride  of  calcium.  (Graham,  Pop;^.  32, 
70.)  A  solution  of  lime  in  excess  of  aqueous  metaphosphoric  acid  is  not 
immediately  precipitated  when  supersaturated  with  ammonia;  but  after 
some  days,  as  the  metaphosphoric  acid  changes  to  the  ordinary  variety, 
a  gelatinous  precipitate  is  deposited  from  the  mixture.  (Liebig,  Ann, 
Pharm.  11,  262.) 

Calcium  and  Sulphur. 

A.  MoNosuLPRiDE  OF  Galcium.  —  1.  By  passing  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  gas  over  lime  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube,  water  and  sulphide 
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of  calcium  are  produced.  (Berzelius,  Schw,  84, 12.) — 2.  Dry  sulphate  of 
lime  is  strongly  ignited  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  or  mixed  with  \  its  weight 
of  charcoal :  1 00  parts  of  ignited  ^psum,  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  char- 
coal crucible,  yield  51*52  parts  of  sulphide  of  calcium.  (Bertfaier,  Ann. 
Chim,  Phys,  22,  233;  24,  275.) — 3.  Pure  lime  or  its  carbonate  is  ignited 
with  half  its  weight  of  sulphur  in  a  close  vesseL  The  Svlphide  of  lime, 
Lime-diver  of  sulphur,  Hepar  sidphuria  calearevm,  thus  obtained,  is  a 
mixture  of  3  atoms  of  monosulphide  of  calcium  and  1  atom  of  sulphate 
of  lime. 

4CaO  -I-  4S  =  3CaS  +  CaO,SO>. 

(Vid,  Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  6,  36;  Osann,  Kastti,  Arch.  5,  96.) 
Canton's  Phaphorus  (I.,  1 93)  is  also  a  sulphide  of  calcium. 

Sulphide  of  calcium  is  white,  with  a  reddish  or  yellowish  tinge, 
opaque,  friable,  inodorous,  of  hepatic  taste,  and  infusible  at  a  white  heat. 
It  is  scarcely  altered  by  being  roasted  in  the  fire.  (Berthier.)  When 
boiled  with  large  quantities  of  water  frequently  renewed,  it  is  slowly  con- 
verted into  a  solution  of  double  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  calcium  (bihy- 
drosolphate  of  lime),  and  hydrate  of  lime  which  remains  undissolved;  a 
portion  of  sulphide  of  calcium  still  continuing  mixed  with  it.  (H.  Rose, 
Poffg.  55,  433.) 

Calcolation. 

Ca 20      65-56 

S  16      44-44 

CaS 36      100-00 

Hydrated  Monosulphide  of  calcium^  or  Mono-hydrostdphate  of  lime, 
appears,  according  to  H.  Rose,  to  have  no  existence. 

B.  Htdratbd  Sulphidb  of  Hydrogen  and  Calcium,  or  Bi-hy- 
DRosuLPHATE  OF  LiME. — 1.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  ^as  is  passed  into 
water  in  which  hydrate  of  lime  or  sulphide  of  calcium  is  diffused,  as  long 
as  it  continues  to  be  absorbed.  It  is  only  by  using  a  large  quantity  of 
water  that  the  whole  of  the  hydrate  of  lime  or  the  sulphide  of  calcium  can 
be  converted  into  this  soluble  compound;  when  the  quantity  of  water  is 
too  small,  sulphide  of  calcium  remains  undissolved.  However  long,  there- 
fore, sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  passed  through  hydrate  of  lime, 
nothing  is  obtained  but  sulphide  of  calcium,  together  with  a  small  quantity 
of  bihydrosulphate  of  lime  which  dissolves  in  the  water  set  free  from 
the  hydrate  of  lime.  For  the  same  reason,  the  aqueous  solutions  of 
chloride  of  calcium  and  the  double  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  potassium, 
when  mixed  in  a  concentrated  state,  give  a  slimy  precipitate,  with 
abundant  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  whereas,  the  same  solutions 
when  diluted  yield  no  precipitate  whatever;  because,  in  this  case,  a  solution 
of  double  sulphide  of  hydrogen  and  calcium  is  produced  (bihydrosulphate 
of  lime).  (Berzelius.)  Moistened  hydrate  of  lime  alone  does  not  absorb 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  ffas  with  near  so  much  rapidity  as  when  mixed 
with  sulphate  of  a^is,;  because,  in  the  latter  case,  sulphate  of  lime  and 
bi-hydrosulphate  of  soda  are  formed,  the  latter  of  which  can  exist  when 
only  a  small  quantity  of  water  is  present.  (Graham,  Phil.  Mag.  J.  18, 
51 9.) — 2.  Sulphide  of  calcium  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  and  filtered. 
The  colourless  solution  has  a  sharp,  bitter,  hepatic  taste,  and  a  slightly 
corrosive,  alkaline  reaction. 

The  solution  evaporated  in  vacuo  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen 
gas,  evolves  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  deposits  needles;  and  when  near  dry- 
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nesB,  swells  np,  witb  rapid  evolution  of  snlphuietted  hydrogen^  and  leaves 
sulphide  of  caloinm.  (Berzelins,  Fogg,  6,  442.)  The  solution  evaporated 
in  a  retort  containing  air,  suffers  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
to  escape  with  the  steam;  deposits  suphate  of  lime  in  the  form  of  a  white 
powder  on  further  concentration;  and  when  still  further  evaporated  and 
cooled^  yields  orange-coloured  needles  of  the  compound  D,  while  the 
mother-uquid  still  retains  hi-hydrosulphate  of  lime.  The  hyposulphite  of 
lime  proauced  by  contact  of  air  imparts  sulphur  to  a  portion  of  the 
sulphide  of  calcium,  and  is  itself  converted  into  sulphite;  and  the  penta- 
sulphide  of  calcium  thus  formed,  produces  the  yellow  needles  by  combining 
with  lime  which  has  lost  its  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (H.  Rose.) 

C.  Pbm^tasulphidb  op  Calcium  and  Hydrosulphitb  op  Lime. — 
Monosulphide  of  calcium  ignited  with  sulphur  does  not  take  up  any  por- 
tion of  that  substance.  (Berzelius.^  One  part  of  monosulphide  of  calcium 
or  of  hydrate  of  lime  is  diffused  in  water,  boiled  for  a  long  time  with 
sulphur,  and  filtered.  When  hydrate  of  lime  is  used,  the  solution  likewise 
contains  hyposulphite  of  lime  (II.,  193,  4);  and  if  the  lime  is  in  excess,  the 
following  compound  D  is  formed,  and  crystallizes  out  on  cooling.  The 
reddish  brown — or,  when  more  diluted,  reddish  yellow — ^filtrate,  evapo- 
rated in  vacuo,  yields  an  amorphous,  yellow  mass,  which  loses  sulphur 
when  heated,  and  is  converted  into  monosulphide  of  calcium ;  it  is  soluble 
in  water  and  alcohol  (Berzelius.)  Carbonate  of  ammonia,  potash,  or 
soda,  precipitates  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  solution,  and  forms  hydro- 
sulphite  of  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda.  [For  the  behaviour  of  the  aqueous 
solution  on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  with  acids.  Sec,  see  IL,  228.] 

D.  Hydratbd  Pehtasulphide  of  Calcium  and  Lime,  or  Sex-basic 
Hydrosulphite  op  Lime. — Formed :  1.  By  boiling  sulphur  with  excess 
of  lime  and  water, 

13CaO  +  12S  =  2(5CaO,CaS«)  +  CaOS«0». 
or:        13CaO  +  12S  +  2H0  =  2(6CaO,HS»)  +  CaCSH)*. 

— 2.  By  boiling  the  hydrated  bi-hydrosulphate  of  lime  in  the  air,  where- 
upon oxygen  gas  is  absorbed  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  evolved. 

6(CaS,HS)  +  HO  +  40  =  5CaO,CaS»  +  7HS. 

or:      6(CaO,2HS)  +  40  =  eCaO^HS^  +  4H0  +  7HS. 

Two  parts  of  lime  and  one  part  of  sulphur  are  boiled  for  a  considerable 
time  with  water— the  filtrate  cooled  in  a  close  ve8sel--^nd  the  resulting 
crystals  washed  with  cold  water,  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 
(Herschel,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys,  14,  353.) 

Orange-coloured,  transparent,  irregular,  six-sided  prisms,  with  irregular 
trihedral  or  with  dihedral  summits.  (Bucholz  &  Brandos,  Schw»  22,  43.) 
Four-sided  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits;  of  caustic,  bitter,  hepiitic  taste. 
THerschel.)  Forms  a  yellow  powder,  and  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
(Buchner,  Sckw.  16,  397.)  The  crystals,  when  thoroughly  dry,  remain 
unaltered  in  the  air.  (Herschel.)  When  moistened,  they  lose  their  colour, 
and  are  converted  into  hyposulphite  of  lime.  (Buchner.)  Heated  out  of 
contact  of  air,  they  evolve  water  and  sulphur,  without  change  of  form,  and 
leave  a  white  residue,  which,  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  fives 
off  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  deposits  sulphur;  it  also  contains  sulphate 
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of  lime.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  55,  433.)  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  the 
crystab;  yielding  hydrosalphuric  acid,  sulphur,  and  chloride  of  calcium* 
(Buchner,  Bucholz,  Brandes,  Hersche],  Rose.)  They  do  not  eyolve 
hydrosulpharic  acid  when  mixed  with  protochloride  of  manganese.  (H. 
Rose.)  Mixed  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  added  in  successive 
portions,  thej^  leave  a  residue  of  hydrate  of  lime,  while  pentasulphide  of 
calcium  remains  in  solution  (H.  Rose);  they  likewise  deposit  hydrate  of 
lime  when  treated  with  hoiling  water,  but  dissolve  completely  in  400 
parts  of  cold  water.  (Buchner.)  Insoluble  in  alcohol  (soluble,  according 
to  Ghiy-Lussac.) 


Crystallised. 

5C»0 140    ....    33-33 

CaS* 100    ....    23-81 

20HO   180    ....     42-86 

Or: 

6Ca ....  120    ....    28-57 
50  ....    40    ....      9-52 
6S    ....    80    ....     19-05 
20HO    180    ....    42-86 

H.  Rose. 
....    2800 

....     18-83 

5CaO>CaSB  +  20Aq.  420 

Or: 

6CaO 

5S   

....  100-00 

168    .... 

80    .... 

1     .... 

171     .... 

40-00      

1905      

0-24      

40-71      

420    ....  100-00 

Henchel. 

42-9      

260      

0-6      

30-5      

fiiichols& 

Bnmdes. 

42-5 

21-1 

H    

WHO 

0-4 
S4-2 

6CaO,HS*4-19Aq 420    ....  10000      100*0 98*2 

E.  Hyposulphite  of  Limb. — Hydrate  of  lime  is  boiled  in  water  with 
sulphur,  and  through  the  filtrate  containing  hydrosulphite  and  hyposul- 
phite of  lime,  sulphurous  acid  gas  is  passed  till  the  liquid  becomes  colour- 
less (Herschel);  or  the  liquid  is  exposed  to  the  air  till  it  loses  its  colour. 
(Gay-Lussac,  Ann,  Ckim.  85,  200.)  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated 
at  a  temperature  not  exceeding  60^,  and  then  cooled.  Large,  transparent, 
colourless  sixHsided  prisms.  (Herschel.)  The  crystals  belong  to  the  system 
discovered  by  Mitscherlich  (L,  16,  y).  Fig,  120;  »  :  t*  =  94°  9'; 
a:u^  =  107^  17';  a:t  =  107°  2';  »  :  w  =  98**  21';  a:a  =  115°  31'; 
a  :e=  124°  32^;  m  :  tt'  =  78"  10';  ^  :  w  =  90°;  &c.  (Mitscherlich, 
Pogg,  8,  427.)  The  crystals  effloresce  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  at 
ordinary  temperatures;  but  not  below  40°  in  the  air.  (Herschel.) 
Heated  out  of  contact  of  the  air,  they  lose  water  and  sulphur,  leaving  a 
mixture  of  sulphide  of  calcium  and  sulphate  of  lime,  probably  also  mixed 
with  sulphite.  (Rammelsbers^,  Pogg,  56,  302.)  When  a  concentrated 
aqueous  solution  of  the  salt  is  heated  above  60^  it  is  resolved  into 
sulphite  of  lime  and  sulphur.  From  the  aqueous  solution,  carbonate  of 
potash  throws  down  a  portion  of  the  carbonate  of  lime  as  a  glutinous 
mass;  the  rest  does  not  separate  till  the  filtrate  is  heated,  or  lime-water 
added;  it  is  then  precipitated  in  the  ordinary  flakes  which  soon  become 
granular.  One  part  of  the  salt  is  soluble  in  one  part  of  water  at  3°.  (Her- 
schel, Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  14,  355;  also  Pogg.  25,  628.) 

Crystallized,  according  to  Herschel. 

CaO  28      21-54 

S«0«  48      36-92 

6HO 54       41-54 


CaO,  S?0«  +  6Aq....     130      100-00 

F.     Sulphite  op  Limb. — a.  MonosulphUe. — CaO,  SO*  -|-  2Aq. — At 
ordinary  temperatures,  burnt  lime  does  not  absorb  sulphurous  acid  gas, 
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— -h  vdrate  of  lime  absorbs  it  with  fkcility.  This  salt  is  precipitated  as 
a  white  powder  on  mixing  snlpharous  acia  with  lime-water,  or  sulphite  of 
potash  with  chloride  of  calciam ;  it  crystallizes  from  a  solution  containing 
excess  of  acid — in  which  it  is  readily  soluble— in  six-sided  prisms  with 
six-sided  summits;  tastes  slightly  nepatio.  It  contains^  according  to 
Fourcroy  &  Vauauelin,  47  per  cent,  of  lime,  48  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  5 
of  water.  Isnited  out  of  contact  of  air,  it  is  resolved  into  a  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  Time  and  sulphide  of  calcium.  Effloresces  in  the  air,  and  is 
converted  into  sulphate  of  lima     Soluble  in  800  parts  of  cold  water. 

b.  Actd-tidphiU. — ^Prepared  by  dissolving  the  neutral  salt  in  aqueous 
solution  of  sulphurous  acid;  or,  according  to  Liebig  (Ann.  Fkarm,  17, 
72),  by  saturating  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  with  carbonate 
of  lime. 

6.  Htposvlphatb  of  Limb. — ^Produced  by  precipitating  the  man- 
ganese-salt with  milk  of  lime.  Coincides  in  crystalline  form,  and  in  the 
magnitude  of  its  angles,  with  the  strontia-salt ;  remains  unaltered  in  the 
air;  leaves,  after  ignition,  50*25  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime;  dissolves 
in  2'46  parts  of  water  at  19%  and  in  0*8  parts  of  trailing  water.  Insoluble 
in  alcohol.  (Heeren.) 

CrystaUixed,  aooording  to  Heeren. 

CaO  28      20-59 

8»0»  72      52-94 

4H0 36      26-47 

CaO,  S»0«  +  4Aq....     136      100-00 

H.  Sulphate  of  Lime. — ^Found  native  in  the  anhydrous  state  as 
Anhydrite.  Quicklime  does  not  absorb  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric 
acid  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  only  at  a  heat  approaching  redness. 
(H.  Bose,  Fogg,  88,  117.)  When  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  upon  quick- 
lime, lar^  quantities  of  material  being  used,  the  whole  becomes  perfectly 
red  hot.  (Kastner,  Keutn,  Arch.  1 6, 229.)  Burnt  lime  on  which  oil  of  vitriol 
or  dilute  sulphuric  acid  is  dropped,  emits  light  visible  in  a  dark  room. 
(Heinrich.)  Calc-spar,  limestone,  or  chalk,  either  cold  or  moderately 
heated,  is  not  decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  anhydrous  sul- 
phuric acid,  or  of  oil  of  vitriol :  in  the  latter  case  however,  a  thin  stratum 
of  sulphate  of  lime  is  formed,  but  it  does  not  increase.  (Marx,  N.  Br. 
Arch.  15,  103.)  Sulphate  of  lime  is  obtained  in  tbe  anhydrous  state  by 
igniting  gypsum.     In  this  state  it  is  called  Burnt  Oypsum. 

Anhydrite  belongs  to  the  right  prismatic  system;  Fig,  70^  with  an 
m-face  between  tt*  and  u,  p  :  «*  or  tt  =  90°;  e  :  m  =  90®;  v}  \u  = 
100°  8';  v>  \t=^  129°  56';  «  :  w  =  140°  4'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  p,  t, 
and  m.  (Hauy.)  Ic^nited  gypsum  forms  a  white  powder.  Specific  gravity 
of  anhydrite  at  4°^  m  vacuo  =  2*96  (Royer  &  Dumas);  specific  gravity 
of  the  artificial  stdt  =  2-9271.  (Karsten.)  Fuses  at  a  strong  red  heat, 
and  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  a  white  opaque  crystalline  mass.  Reduced  by 
ignition  with  charcoal  ^r  with  carbonic  acid  gas ;  Leplay  Sf  Laurent)  to 
sulphide  of  calcium.  Not  decomposed  by  fusion  with  common  salt. 
(Trommsdorff.)  [For  the  decomposition  of  the  aqueous  solution  by  the 
presence  of  organic  matter,  tnd,  II.,  191.] 

Thomson,  Kirwan, 

Chene-    Klap-     Bene-  Berg-  Wen- 
Cryatallized.      Bichter.   Bucholz.    viz.        roth.        lias.      man.      lei. 

CaO 28         4118         44*33         43*4         43         42-43         42         41         40*2 

80»  40        58-82        56-67        56-6        57        5757        58         59        59*8 

—  CaO,  80».~  68 "  10000  ~  loOOO       ^100  0       ^100  ~  10000    ~  100       100       1000 
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Combinations  with  water : 

a.  Di'hydrated  Svlphate  of  Lime, — This  compound  was  deposited  from 
the  water  in  a  boiler  which  was  working  under  a  pressure  of  two  atmo- 
spheres; it  formed  a  greyish  granular  mass^  of  specific  gravity  2-757, 
appearing  under  the  microscope  in  the  form  of  small  transparent  prisms, 
coloured  with  carbonaceous  matter.  (Johnston,  FkU,  Mag.  J.  13,  325; 
also  J,  pr.  Chem.  16,  100.) 

Calcnlatioii.  Johnston. 

2(CbO,80») 136    ....    93-79      93-272 

HO    9    ....      6-21      6-435 

Carbonaoeoofl  matter. 0'293 

2(C»0,  S0»)  +  Aq 145     ....  100-00      100*000 

0.  Birhydrated  Sulphate  of  Lime. — ^Found  as  Oyprnm^  Marienglas, 
FratieneiSy  Alahcuter,  Lapis  Speadaris,  &o.  Moderately  burned  gypsum 
mixed  with  water  forms  a  paste  at  fiirst;  but  this  quickly  hardens,  heat 
being  evolved,  and  the  water  passing  into  the  solid  condition  of  water  of 
crystallization:  gypsum  burned  at  too  high  a  temperature,  and  native 
anhydrite  enter  but  very  slowly  into  combination  with  water.  The 
harder  the  gypsum  is  before  bummg,  the  more  solid  does  it  become  when 
subsequently  mixed  with  water.  (Gay-Lussac,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  40, 436.) 
Artificial  g3rpsum  does  not  solidify  so  well  with  water  after  ignition  as 
the  native  variety,  unless  it  be  previously  submitted  to  powerfm  pressure 
while  moist,  and  then  dried  and  i^ted.  (Pi^en.)  The  crystalline  sys- 
tem of  gypsum  is  the  oblique  prismatic  (Weiss);  Fig.  114,  and  many 
other  forms;  «  :  «  =  36°  7';  «  :  w  =  lOS*'  3^';  w  :  «*  =  69"*  23^';  u  :  m 
=  124*  41V;  the  edge  between  «  and  «  ;  «  =  113°  8'.  Cleaves  with 
great  ease  parallel  to  m;  less  readily,  parallel  to  t  and  i  ^the  edge  between 
»  and  a  is  truncated;  Hauy),  From  an  aqueous  solution,  the  hydratod 
sulphate  of  lime  crystallizes  in  needles.  Specific  gravity  at  0°,  in  vacuo 
=  2*322.  (Royer  &  Dumas.)  A  solution  of  the  variety  known  as  Marien- 
glas  in  boiling  water,  and  likewise  Marienglas  heated  till  it  exfoliates, 
turn  reddened  litmus  blue.  (Laugier,  «/•  Ghim.  Med.  6,  325;  Biewend, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  23,  252.) 


fiucholz. 

Crystallized. 

Giese. 

Klaproth. 

Berthier.  ] 

3ergmai 

CaO 28     ....    32-56 

....    33    ... 

.    330    ... 

.    32-8    .... 

.    32 

SO»  40    ....    46-51 

....     46    ... 

.    45-5    ... 

.    45-2    .... 

.    46 

2H0 18     ....     20-93 

....     21     ... 

..     21-5     ... 

.    220    .... 

.    22 

CaO,SO»+2Aq.     86     ....  100-00 

....  100    ... 

.  1000    ... 

.  100-0    .... 

,  100 

Gypsum  loses  its  water  ^eu:  below  a  red  heat,  splitting  into  lajrers  and 
crumbling  to  a  white  powder.     At  100°,  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it 

5 arts  with  half  its  water;  the  residue,  contiuning  12*83  per  cent,  of  water, 
oes  not  solidify  when  mixed  with  water.  In  the  air,  it  begins  to  lose 
water  just  above  100°,  and  becomes  anhydrous  at  a  temperature  below 
132°.  Gypsum  deprived  of  its  water  at  132°  (below  126°,  Mitscherlich) 
solidifies  with  water;  but  if  the  heat  rises  to  204°  (beyond  160°,  Mitscher- 
lich) the  gypsum  becomes  over  burnt,  and  solidifies  with  water  as  slowly 
as  anhydrite.  (Graham,  Fhil.  Mag.  J.  6,  422.)  (For  the  experiments  of 
Millon  and  Plessy  on  the  effect  of  heat  on  hydrated  sulphate  of  lime,  vid. 
Liehig  ^  Kopp's  Jahreiibericht,  1847-1848,  p.  395.)  The  powder  of 
unburn t  gypsum  solidifies  also  when  mixed  with  aqueous  solution  of  pot- 
ash or  of  various  salts  of  potash,  instead  of  water,  hydrated  double  ^ts 
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bemg  probably  formed.  This  effect  is  prodaoed  by  solution  of  potasb, 
by  the  caxbonate  and  bicarbonate  of  potash  (in  the  latter  cuse  with  riolent 
effervescence),  by  sulphate,  bisolphate,  and  silicate  of  potash,  and  by 
tartrate  of  potash  and  soda.  On  the  other  hand,  chlorate  and  nitrate 
of  potash  and  all  the  salts  of  soda  produce  no  reaction.  The  solidification 
is  more  rapid  than  with  burnt  gjnpsum  and  pure  water;  instantaneous 
indeed  with  the  tartrate  of  soda  and  potash.  The  solidified  mass  resem- 
bles common  hardened  gypsum,  both  in  appearance  and  hardness.  A 
mass  of  this  kind,  when  roduoed  to  powder,  hardens  again  on  being  mixed 
with  a  fresh  solution  of  some  salt  of  potash.  (Emmet,  N.  Edinb,  rhiL  J, 
15,  69;  also  J.Fharm.  19,  685.) 

Gypsum  dissolves,  according  to  Bucholz,  in  460  parts  of  cold  and  in 
the  same  quantity  of  hot  water;  according  to  Giese,  in  380  parts  of  cold 
and  388  parts  of  boiling  water.  The  solution  has  a  weak,  faint  taste. 
The  solubility  of  CTpsum  in  water  is  increased  by  the  presence  of  sal- 
ammoniac;  but  no  decomposition  is  produced  by  double  affinity.  (A.  Vogel, 
J.  pr,  Chem.  1,  196.)  By  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  soda  (0.  Henry,  J. 
Fharm.  12,  31), — of  common  salt  (the  solution  in  this  case  not  being 
precipitated  by  dilute  sulphuric  acid;  Trommsdorff,  i\r.  ITr.  18,  1,  234; 
Wackenroder,  Ann,  Fharm,  41,  316), — and  of  succinate  of  ammonia 
(Wittstein,  BepeH.  57,  18). 

I.  Sulphide  of  Carbon  and  Calcium  and  Htdbo-sulphocarbo- 
NATE  OF  Lime. — By  digesting  sulphide  of  calcium  with  excess  of  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  and  water,  at  30°,  in  a  close  vessel,  a  dark  red  liquid  is 
obtained;  and  this,  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  yields  a  mass  which  is 
yellowish  brown  and  crystalline  at  first,  but  assumes  a  pale  yellow  colour 
when  perfectly  dry;  by  exposure  to  the  air,  it  again  changes  to  brownish 
yellow  from  absorption  of  water.  This  substance  is  readily  dissolyed 
Doth  by  water  and  alcohol;  water  however  leaves  a  reddish  yellow  bcuic 
salt  of  a  peppery  but  not  hepatic  taste;  it  is  always  formed  when  the 
bisulphide  of  carbon  is  not  used  in  excess.  The  aqueous  solution  of  the 
neutral  salt  is  decomposed  by  boiling,  with  separation  of  carbonate  of 
lime.  (Berzelius.) 

Calcium  and  Selenium. 

A.  MoNOSELBNiDE  OF  Calcium. — 1.  Aqucous  solution  of  chloride 
of  calcium  is  precipitated  by  protoselenide  of  potassium.  Flesh-coloured 
precipitate. — 2.  Selenium  is  heated  with  lime  till  the  mixture  becomes 
red-hot.  There  remains  in  this  case  a  light  reddish  brown  mixture  of 
selenide  of  calcium  and  selenite  of  lime,  which  assumes  a  flesh  colour 
when  powdered,  is  destitute  of  taste  and  smell,  and  insoluble  in  water. — 
3.  The  hydrated  selenide  of  hydrogen  and  calcium  preserved  in  a  loosely 
stopped  bottle,  deposits  [mono)]  selenide  of  calcium  in  right  four-sided 
prisms  of  a  dark  brown  colour  and  opaque.  (Berzelius,  Sckw.  23,  443.) 

B.  Hydrated  Selenide  of  Hydrogen  and  Calcium  or  Bi-hy- 
DRosELENiATE  OP  LiME.^-Limo-watcr  is  saturated  with  seleniuretted 
hydrogen,  out  of  contact  of  air.  The  air  contained  in  the  lime-water 
causes  cloudiness,  and  subse(|uently  forms  a  red  precipitate.  The  dear 
liquid  resting  above  this  precipitate  acquires  a  red  colour  by  exposure  to 
the  air,  commencing  at  the  top,  extending  downwardd,  and  constantly 
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increasing  in  streneth^  but  nnaooompanied  by  turbidity.  A  film  and  crys- 
tals of  selenide  of  calcium  are  subsequently  deposited^  and  the  liquid 
again  becomes  colourless,  still  retaining  a  portion  of  lime  in  solution, 
(Berzelins,  Schw.  23,  465.) 

G.  PoLTSBLENiDB  OF  GALcniM.-— Formed-^mixod  boweyer  with  sole- 
nite  of  lime— b;|^  heating  lime  with  selenium  to  a  temperature  just  below 
the  point  of  ignition.  Brownish  black,  coke-like  mass,  yielding  a  reddish 
brown  powder,  without  taste  or  smell,  and  insoluble  in  water.  It  is  con- 
yerted  by  ignition  into  A,  3,  with  loss  of  selenium,— and  is  decomposed 
by  acids,  into  lime  which  dissolyes,  and  red  bulk;^  flakes  of  selenium. 
No  seleniuretted  hydrogen  is  eyolyed,  because  it  is  decomposed  by  the 
selenious  acid  set  free  at  the  same  time.  (Beraelius.) 

D.  Sblbmite  of  Limb. — a,  Monoselenite — ^CaO,  SeO.  Gradually  de]^ 
sited  during  the  solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  hydrated  selenious  acid. 
Soft,  crystalline  powder  (gritty  crystals,  Mttspratt),  which  fuses  at  a  red 
hea^  and  in  this  state  attacks  glass  powerfully,  blistering  it  in  a  remark- 
able manner.     Slightly  soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

5.  BiseUniie, — Prepared  by  dissolying  a  in  aqueous  solution  of  seleni- 
ous acid:  crysttdlizes  in  yery  small  prisms,  which  are  permanent  in  the 
air,  and  lose  half  their  acid  by  exposure  to  heat,  or  by  contact  with 
ammonia.  (Berzelius,  Schw.  23,  454.) 

Calcium  and  Iodinb. 

A.  Protiodide  of  Calcium. — A  solution  of  lime  in  aqueous  hydrio- 
dic  acid  is  eyaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  out  of  contact  of  air.  W  bite 
— ^tastes  like  cnloride  of  calcium — ^fuses  below  a  red  heat — and  is  subse- 
quently decomposed,  on  the  admission  of  air,  into  lime  and  yapour  of 
iodine.  It  is  yery  soluble  in  water,  and  deliquesces  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  (Gay-Lussao,  Gilb.  49,  237.)  A  solution  concentrated  by  eyapora- 
tion  yields,  on  cooling,  long  needles  of  hydrated  iodide  of  calcium  or 
hydriodate  of  lime.  The  solution  is  colourless,  and,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  becomes  covered  with  a  film  of  carbonate  of  lime.  (Berthollet,  J. 
Fharm,  13,  416.) 

B.  Hydrated  Periodidb  of  Calcium  or  Htdrioditb  of  Limb. — 
A  concentrated  aaueous  solution  of  iodide  of  calcium  dissolves  iodine 
freely,  forming  witn  it,  when  saturated,  a  black  liquid,  which,  when  e^a- 
porated  under  a  bell-jar  near  a  dish  containing  hydrate  or  carbonate  of 
potash,  yields  large,  dark  grej  crystals,  haying  an  almost  metallic  lustre. 
From  a  concentrated  solution  of  this  substance,  hydrate  of  lime  throws 
down  a  black,  pulyemlent,  basic  compound,  which  is  decomposed  by  the 
addition  of  more  water,  with  separation  of  iodine.  (Berzelius.) 

C.  loDiDB  OP  Limb  ?— a.  When  vapour  of  iodine  is  passed  over  lime 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube,  the  iodine  combines  with  the  lime  without 
liberating  oxygen  gas.  A  solution  of  this  substance  in  water  possesses  a 
powerful  alkaline  reaction.  (Gay-Lussac.)  When  strongly  heated,  it 
evolves  iodine.  (Grouvelle.) 

6.  Hydrate  of  lime  rubbed  up  in  a  mortar  with  excess  of  iodine,  and 
exposed  m  vacuo  to  a  temperature  of  30^  beside  a  solution  of  potash,  till 
the  excess  of  iodine  has  evaporated  and  been  absorbed  by  Uie  potash. 
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vieldB  a  black  mass.  This  is  decomposed  by  water  into  a  dark  brown 
uqttid  and  a  black  residue,  which,  on  being  washed  with  water,  first 
becomes  blne^  and  then  changes  into  hydrate  of  lime.  (Berzelios,  Fogg, 
19,  296.) 

D.  loDATB  OF  Limb.— Crystallizes  slowly  from  the  mixed  solutions  of 
iodate  of  potash  and  chloride  of  calcium  in  water  (Pleischl);  a  large  quantity 
of  the  salt  however  remains  dissolved.  (Rammelsberg.)  The  crystals  are 
rendered  anhydrous  by  heat.  The  dry  salt  gently  ignited  in  a  porcelain 
retort  evolves  14-785  per  cent  of  oxygen  and  54-072  of  iodine,  leaving 
a  residue  amounting  to  31*143  per  cent.,  and  consisting  chiefly  of  penta- 
basic  periodate  of  bme;  but  when  heated  more  strongly,  it  evolves  a  still 
larger  amount  of  oxygen  (in  the  whole  17*176  per  cent.)  and  of  iodine 
(in  the  whole  62*478  per  cent.),  and  leaves  20*346  per  cent,  of  a  mixture 
of  pentabasic  periodate  and  much  ft«e  lime,  which  may  be  separated  by 
water.  (Rammebberg,  Fogg.  44,  576.)  Iodate  of  lime  detonates  violently 
on  ignited  charcoal.  (Gay-Lussac.)  When  treated  with  concentrated  by- 
dro<mloric  acid,  by  which  it  is  readily  dissolved,  it  yields  an  orange- 
coloured  liquid,  smelling  of  terchloride  of  iodine,  and  similar  to  that 
yielded  by  iodate  of  potash;  it  does  not  however  yield  crystals  of  the 
double  chloride  of  iodine  and  calcium.  (Filhol.) 

Hydrated  Iodate  of  Lime, — Four-sided  prisms,  or  in  powder.  The 
crystals  effloresce  in  the  air,  with  partial  loss  of  water,  and  oecome  anhy- 
drous at  a  temperature  below  200^.  (Rammelsberg.)  They  dissolve  in 
454  parts  of  water  at  1 8^,  and  in  102  parts  of  boiling  water  (Gay-Lussac); 
in  253  parts  at  15°;  in  75  parts  of  boiling  water;  and  much  more  abun- 
dantly in  nitric  acid.  From  the  latter  solution,  the  salt  is  precipitated  in 
prisms  by  ammonia.  (Rammelsberg.)  Alcohol  separates  the  salt  from  an 
aqueous  solution.  (0.  Henry.) 

AnhydrouB.  CiTitallized.  BammplBberg. 

CaO 28     ....     14*43            CaO 28    ....     11*71  ....       12*57 

IO» 166    ....     85*57            10» 166    ....     69*46  ....      6860 

5HO    45     ....     18*83  ....       18*83 

CaO,IO»      194     ....100*00  CaO,  10*  +  5Aq.  239    ....  lOO'OO    ....     100*00 

E.  Periodate  op  Limb.— o.  Fentahanc  salt.  Remains  after  the  igni- 
tion  of  iodate  of  lime  in  a  retort,  and  is  purified  from  the  free  lime  mixed 
with  it,  by  digestion  in  water.     (Rammelsberg.) 

b.  From  a  neutral  mixture  of  hyperiodic  acid  and  soda,  chloride  of 
calcium  sets  a  portion  of  acid  free,  and  precipitates  a  white  basic  salt 
easily  soluble  in  dilute  nitric  acid.     (Benckiser,  Ann,  Fharm,  17,  259.) 

Calcium  and  Bromine. 

A,  Bromide  op  Calcium. — 1.  A  solution  of  lime  or  of  carbonate  of 
lime  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated. 
(Lbwig.)---2.  An  aqueous  solution  of  bromide  of  iron  is  decomposed  by 
lime;  boiled  in  the  air  till  the  green  precipitate  assumes  a  brick-red 
colour;  then  filtered,  evaporated  to  drjmess,  and  heated.  (0.  Henry,  J, 
Fharm,  15,  52.)-— 3.  Lime  is  ignited  in  vapour  of  bromine.  (Lowig.) — 
White  substance,  having  a  sharp  bitter  taste.  (Lowig.)  Fuses  at  a  full 
red  heat  to  a  white  mass,  emitting  at  the  same  time  an  odour  of  bromine, 
in  consequence  of  partial  decomposition.     With  oil  of  vitriol  it  evolves 
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hydrobromic  acid  at  first,  then  bromine  and  sulphnrons  acid.  (0.  Henrjr.) 
iioyolyes  heat  by  contact  with  water,  and  deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air. 
(Lowig.)     Very  soluble  in  alcohol.  (0.  Henry.) 


Ca 

Br 

Calculation. 

20-0      20-33 

78-4      79-67 

CaBr   

98-4      100-00 

Hydrdttd  Brofnide  of  Calcium,  or  HydrcbramcUe  of  Xtm^.-^From  a 
solution  of  bromide  of  <»Icinm;  colourless  silky  needles  are  obtained^  but 
with  difficulty.  (0.  Henry,  Berthemot) 

B.  Hydbated  Bromide  of  Calcium  and  Lime  or  Basic  Htbrobro- 
MATE  OF  Limb. — By  boiling  bromide  of  calcium  with  milk  of  lime,  filter- 
ing, and  then  allowing  the  solution  to  cool,  delicate  needles  are  obtained, 
resembling  the  tetrabasic  hydrochlorate  of  lime,  and  decomposed  by 
water  into  bromide  of  calcium,  which  dissolves,  and  an  insoluble  residue 
of  lime.  (Lowig.) 

An  aqueous  solution  of  bromide  of  calcium  may  be  made  to  take  up 
more  bromine,  but  evolres  it  again  when  evaporated  in  a  close  yessel 
over  hydrate  of  potash.   (Berzelius.) 

C.  Hypobromite  of  LimbI — An  intimate  mixture  of  hydrate  of 
lime  with  a  large  quantity  of  bromine,  deprived  of  the  excess  of  bromine 
by  evaporation  in  vacuo  over  hydrate  of  potash,  leaves  a  dry,  inodorous 
mass  of  a  light  cinnabar  colour — ^probably  a  mixture  of  hypobromite  of 
lime  and  perbromide  of  calcium. — The  mass  becomes  yellow  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water,  and  partly  dissolves,  forming  a  yellow  bleaching  liquid, 
which  deposits  carbonate  of  lime  on  exposure  to  the  air.  The  insoluble 
portion,  treated  with  more  water,  continually  becomes  of  a  paler  yellow, 
and  at  h&st  leaves  nothing  but  white  hydrate  of  lime:  the  solution  then 
contains  bromate  of  lime  together  with  the  compound  B.  (Berzelius, 
Pogff.  16,  405;  19,  295.) — Balard  (J.pr.  Chem.  4,  165)  has  obtained  the 
same  compound.  The  cinnabar-coloured  mass  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
emits  an  odour  of  bromine,  and  deliquesces — with  separation  of  hydrate 
of  lime — to  a  yellow,  powerfully  bleaching  liquid,  which  may  be  preserved 
in  close  vessels.  A  similar  solution  also  may  be  prepared  with  bromine 
and  milk  of  lime;  when  evaporated  in  vacuo,  it  yields  the  same  red- 
coloured  mass.  (Balard.) 

Bromine  does  not  act  on  quicklime  or  carbonate  of  lime,  but  only  on 
the  hydrate.  Milk  of  lime  mixed  with  bromine  produces  a  yellow  bleach- 
ing liquid.  This,  when  heated,  evolves  bromine,  followed  by  oxygen  gas, 
and  leaves  bromide  of  calcium  or  hydrobromate  of  lime.  All  acids,  even 
carbonic  acid,  expel  the  bromine.  The  liquid  oxidizes  many  of  the  metals, 
and  gives  with  nitrate  of  silver  a  white  precipitate  which  rapidly  changes 
to  black,  and  is  composed  of  a  mixture  of  oxide,  bromide,  and  bromate  of 
silver:  the  bleaching  power  is  at  the  same  time  destroyed.  But  if  the 
milk  of  lime  is  mixed  with  bromine  in  excess,  so  that  it  smells  slightly  of 
that  substance,  it  yields,  with  a  silver  rait,  a  white  precipitate  of  bro- 
mide of  silver  containing  very  little  bromate,  and  retains  its  bleaching 
power:  this  power,  however,  gradually  disappears,  the  change  being  attended 
with  slow  evolution  of  oxygen  gas  and  separation  of  bromide  of  silver. 
(Lowig.) 
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D.  Bbomatb  of  LmB.— Piepared  by  saturating  an  aqaeons  solution 
of  bromic  aeid  with  lime  (L5wig)  or  oarbonate  of  lime  (Rammelsberg). 
It  crystallizes  in  combination  with  water  in  large  flat  tables,  having  a 
sharp  bitter  taste  (Lbwig) ;  in  small^  sharply  acominated  prisms  (Ram- 
melsberg).— The  crystals  do  not  lose  water  m  vacao  at  ordinary  tempe- 
ratures^ or  in  the  air  below  100°;  they  do  not  become  anhydrous  till 
heated  to  180^  The  anhydrous  salt  is  deoomj^osed  by  ignition  into  oxy- 
gen gas  and  bromide  of  calcium^  which  remains  in  the  form  of  a  loose 
white  mass.  ^Rammelsberg.)  The  salt  detonates  on  ignited  charcoal. 
(Lbwig.)  It  IS  soluble  in  1*1  part  of  cold  water;  the  saturated  solution 
is  of  a  syrupy  consiBtenoe.  (Rtunmelsberg^  Fogg.  52,  88.) 

AiihydroQS. 

CaO 28-0      19-12 

BrO» 118-4       80-88 


CaO,BrO*  ....  1464      100-00 

CiyBtallized.  Rammdsberg. 

CaO    28-0     18-02  18092 

BrO»  118-4     7619  75939 

HO 90    5-79  5-969 

CaO,  BrO»  +  Aq 155-4    100-00  100000 


Calcium  and  Chlobinb. 

A.  Chlobidb  of  Galcium. — ^Found  in  many  springs.— Lime  heated 
in  chlorine  ffas  absorbs  it,  and  eyolves  half  a  measure  of  oxygen  gas. — 
Lime  heated  in  hydrochloric  acid  gas  absorbs  it  rapidly,  with  eyolution 
of  heat  but  not  of  light,  and  formation  of  water.  (Cheyreul.) — At  a  white 
heat,  also,  lime  forms  dbloride  of  calcium  with  hyorochloric  acid  gas;  and 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  yo]umes  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  and  carbonic 
acid  gas,  chloride  of  calcium  and  carbonate  of  lime  are  produced. 
(Petzholdt.)  Ume,  on  which  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid  is  dropped, 
emits  light  yisible  in  a  dark  room.  (Heinrioh.)— -Chloride  of  calcium 
rendered  anhydrous  by  heat  is  white,  opaque,  and  porous;  but  after  fusion 
forms  a  dense,  transparent  mass,  of  crystalline  granular  texture ;  specific 
grayity  about  2-0401  (Karsten);  2*214  to  2*269  fPol.  BouUay).  Fuses  at 
a  strong  red  heat  (Dnlong) ;  is  rendered  phosphorescent  by  irradiation 
{Homber^B  Fhagphorus);  a  non-conductor  of  electricity  (H,  Ubyj);  has  a 
rouffh,  bitter  taste. 

By  ignition  in  the  air,  a  small  portion  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  is  con- 
yerted  into  lime,  so  that  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction.  (Liebig.) 
The  longer  it  is  ignited,  especially  if  frequently  moistened  with  water, 
the  larger  is  the  quantity  of  lime  left  behind  on  subseauently  dissolyin^ 
it  in  water.  If  it  be  fused  in  a  platinum  crucible,  tne  lime  produced 
attacks  the  platinum  strongly,  and  the  mass  acquires  a  brownish  grey 
colour.  (E.  Kraus,  Fogg,  48,  138.) — If  carbonic  acid  gas  is  passed  for  an 
hour  ana  a  half  into  a  crucible  containing  chloride  of  calcium  kept  at  a 
white  heat  and  stirred  up  with  a  rod  of  pipe-clay,  a  dark-brown  mass  is 
obtained,  from  which  water  extracts  chloride  of  calcium  and  a  small 
quantity  of  caustic  lime, — ^while  light-brown  flakes,  consisting  of  car- 
bonate of  lime,  platinum,  and  a  little  silica  from  the  pipe-clay,  remain 
nndissolyed.  (Petzholdt,  J.  pr,  Chem,  17,  464.) — Chloride  of  calcium, 
treated  with  oil  of  yitriol,  gives  off  hydrochloric  acid  gas.     Distilled  with 
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aqueous  acetic  acid,  it  yields  more  or  less  hydrochloric  aoid^  with  forma- 
tion of  acetate  of  lime.  (Buchner,  Eepert.  14^  489.) 


Ca. 
01  . 


Calcolalion. 

Ure. 

Doberemer. 

200    ....    36-1 

36-7 

38-46 

354     ....     63*9 

63-3 

61-54 

Ca,  CI 


55*4 


1000 


Calcnktion.  Berzelhis. 

CaO   28-0    ....     50-54    ....    61-117 

MuO* 27-4     ....     49-46    ....    48-883 


100-0 

Aiarc6t» 
....    50-77 
....     49-23 


100-00 


Wensel.  BerthoUet. 
...    49     ....    42-7 
...    51     ....    57-3 


CaO,MuO»  55-4 


100-00 


100-000 


100-00 


100 


100-0 


Sex-hi/drated  CIdoride  of  Ccdcmm  or  FerUorkydrated  Hydrochloraie  of 
Lime, — Fixed  BaUammoniae,  Scd'ammoniaeum  fantm, — ^Chloride  of  cal- 
cium combines  with  water^  the  combination  being  attended  with  evolu- 
tion of  heat.  It  absorbs  water  greedily  from  other  substances,  especially 
the  ^es,  and  deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air.  Chloride  of  calcium  is 
obtained  as  a  by-product  in  the  preparation  of  caustic  ammonia  and 
carbonate  of  ammonia;  in  an  impure  state,  also,  from  the  mother-liquor 
of  many  salt-springs.  A  highly  concentrated,  hot  solution  yields  crys- 
tals on  cooling.  Regular  six- sided  prisms,  often  striated  (as  Fig.  146, 
but  with  the  jp-ftwje);  r  :  ^  =  120°  to  121°  or  nearl]^  so.  The  cryst^  melt 
considerably  below  100°. — If  kept  for  twelve  days  in  vacuo  in  the  summer 
time,  the^y  part  with  4  atoms  of  water  and  become  opaque,  but  do  not 
&11  to  pieces:  after  this  change,  they  resemble  talc,  and  retain  only 
2  atoms  of  water,  CaCl,  2H0.  (Graham,  Ann,  Pharm,  29,  31.)  At  200° 
they  fuse  and  part  with  4  atoms  of  water,  leaving  a  white  porous  mass. 
(Mitscherlich.)  They  effloresce  when  placed  over  oil  of  vitriol  under 
the  evaporating  receiver.  (Bonsdorff.) — -Heated  above  the  melting  point, 
but  still  below  ignition,  the  compound  swells  up  strongly  and  gives  off 
the  whole  of  its  water. 

Crystallized  Chloride  of  Calcium.  Bendios. 

CaCl 55-4     ....     50-64       50*397 

6H0 540    ....    49-36      49-603 


CaCl  +  6Aq 109-4 


10000 


100-000 


Or: 


CaO 

HCl 
5H0 


28-0      .... 

....      25-60 

36-4      .... 

....      33-27 

45-0      .... 

....       4113 

CaO,HCl  +  5Aq 1094 


100-00 


CaCl  +  6Aq  corresponds  to  the  most  highly  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  (IL,  324)  =  HCl  +  6Aq.  (Kane.) 

Anhydrous  chloride  of  calcium  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of 
heat;  the  crystallized  salt,  with  production  of  cold;  but  both  deliquesce 
rapidly  in  the  air.  100  parts  of  chloride  of  calcium  in  powder  exposed  to  an 
atmosphere  saturated  with  moisture,  absorb  124  parts  of  water  m  96  days; 
much  more,  therefore,  than  is  required  for  complete  deliquescence.  (Brandos, 
Sckw,  51,  4dd.)^-Crystallized  chloride  of  calcium  dissolves  in  half  its 
weight  of  water  at  0^,  in  one-fourth  of  its  weight  at  16°,  and  in  every 
proportion  of  hot  water.  Both  dry  and  hydrated  chloride  of  calcium  are 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol. 
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Strength  of  an  Aqueous  Solution  of  Chlorids  of  Calcium,  according  to 
Richter,  (Stochiom.  3,  171.) 


8p.gr. 

Ptreent. 

8p.tr. 

Percent. 

Bp.gr. 

Percent. 

8p.gr. 

Percent 

1-45 

41-91 

1-33 

34-57 

1-21 

23-93 

1-09 

11-23 

1-42 

40-43 

1-30 

32-35 

1-18 

20-85 

1-06 

7-66 

1-39 

38-31 

1-27 

29-67 

1-15 

17-60 

1-03 

3-95 

1-36 

36-49 

1-24 

26-86 

1-12 

14-42 

B.  Hydbatbd  Chloride  op  Galciitm  and  Limb  or  Htdrated 
Tetba-hydbochloratb  of  Limb. — Notioed  by  Bucholz  and  Tromms- 
doi^*,  also  by  Berthollet,  {Stat.  CMm.  I,  350),  and  more  particularly  ex- 
amined by  H.  Rose,  {Schw,  29,  155.)  When  chloride  of  oJciam  is  lioiled 
with  hydrate  of  lime  in  a  small  quantity  of  water,  or  when  the  rendue 
obtained  in  the  preparation  of  liquid  ammonia  is  exhausted  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  filtered  hot,  this  compound  crystallizes  out  in  long 
slender  needles  as  the  solution  cools.  These  crystals  are  resolved  by  water 
or  alcohol  into  chloride  of  calcium  which  dissolves,  and  hydrate  of  lime 
which  remains  undissolved;  water,  however,  takes  up  a  small  portion  of 
lime  together  with  the  chloride.  The  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  converts  the 
crystals  into  a  mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  hydrated  chloride  of  cal- 
cium. (H.  Rose,  vid.  also  Palm,  Taschenb.  1821,  167.) 


CrystaUized. 

Or: 

H.Rooe. 

3CaO 

840        29-64 

4CaO  .. 

.  112-0 

39-52 

...    41-226 

CaCl 

55-4         19-55 

MuQS.. 

.     27-4 

9-67 

...      9-690 

16HO    

144-0        50-81 

16H0... 

.  144-0 

50*81 

...     49084 

3CaO,  CaCl  -f  16Aq.    2834       100*00  2834      10000    ....  100000 

C.  Hypochlorite  op  Limb.— «Known  only  in  a  state  of  mixture, 
with  chloride  of  calcium  in  equivalent  proportions,  forming  the  compound 
called  Chloride  of  Lime. 

a.  Chloride  of  Lime  in  Powder. — Formation, — Chlorine  gas  is  not 
absorbed  by  quicklime  or  by  carbonate  of  lime.  Hydrate  of  lime  and 
milk  of  lime  absorb  it  rapidly,  with  rise  of  temperature,  and  nearly  in 
atomic  proportions. 

2CaO  +  2C1  =  CaQ  +  CaO,  CIO. 

In  saturating  dry  hydrate  of  lime  with  chlorine  gas,  Weiss  observed 
an  emission  of  light.  (Kastn.  Arch.  25,  182.)  By  saturating  hydrate  of 
lime  rapidly  with  chlorine  gas,  its  temperature  maybe  raised  to  119°. 
(Morin.)  One  atom  of  lime  slaked  with  only  ^  At.  water  absorbs 
but  ^  atom  of  chlorine ;  slaked  with  from  1  to  2  atoms  of  water,  however, 
it  absorbs  ^  At.  chlorine.  (Morin.)  According  to  Welter  and  Daiton, 
one  atom  of  hydrate  of  lime  never  absorbs  more  than  ^  At.  chlorine. 
This,  however,  is  to  be  explained  by  the  &ct  that  lime  slaked  in  the 
ordinary  way  is  generally  mixed  with  portions  of  quicklime,  and  on  this 
account  cannot  be  perfectly  saturated  with  chlorine.  Lime  slaked  with 
a  large  quantity  of  water — ^the  excess  of  which  is  afterwards  driven  off  at 
a  heat  a  little  above  the  boiling  point — absorbs  chlorine  nearly  in  the 
proportion  of  one  atom  of  chlorine  to  one  atom  of  lime  (53  parts  of  chlo- 
rine to  47  parts  of  lime.)  (Houton-Labillardi^re.)  According  to  Ure,  28 
parts  of  lime  exposed  in  the  state  of  hydrate  to  chlorine  gas,  absorb  from 
24  to  28  parts,  or  not  ouite  one  atom,  though  much  more  than  half  an  atom 
of  chlorine.     If  the  cnlorine  is  passed  at  first  in  too  great  quantity  over 
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the  hydrate  of  lime^  absorption  takes  place  so  rapidly  that  the  tempera- 
ture rises  very  considerably.  Even  if  the  heat  evolved  reaches  only  80^ 
or  from  that  temperature  to  119^  (86^  to  246*2^  F.),  the  lime  absorbs  the 
same  quantity  of  chlorine  gas  as  in  the  cold,  but  is  found  to  possess  only 
two-thirds  of  the  bleaching  power.  Hence  a  temperature  between  30*^ 
and  119°  causes  the  change  of  ^  of  the  chloride  of  lime  (or  hypochlorite 
of  lime)  into  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  lime;  this  change  occurs 
without  any  escape  of  oxygen  gas.  (Morin.)  According  to  £.  Dingier, 
oxygen  gas  is  evolved  when  the  absorption  is  attended  with  evolution 
of  heat. 

Preparation,  Well  slaked  lime  is  saturated  with  chlorine  gas,  rise  of 
temperature  being  carefully  avoided.  On  the  large  scale,  the  lime  is 
slaked  by  immersing  sieves  filled  with  it  in  water  and  withdrawing  them 
again  immediately,  whereupon  the  lime  crumbles  to  powder.  By  this  treat- 
ment, however,  the  lime  is  but  imperfectly  slaked,  and  contains  too  little 
water :  it  should  therefore  be  slaked  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and 
brought  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  the  excess  of  water  afterwards 
expelled  by  heat.  (Houton-Labillardiere.)  An  excess  of  water  in  the 
hydrate  of  lime  renders  the  absorption  more  difficult.  (Dingier.)  The 
chlorine  gas  must  be  slowly  passed  into  the  hydrate  of  lime  at  the  com- 
mencement,— otherwise  the  temperature  will  rise  and  the  bleaching 
power  will  be  weakened.  Labarraque  {J.  Chim,  Med.  2, 165),  mixes  the 
moistened  hydrate  of  lime  with  -J^  of  its  weight  of  common  salt,  by  which 
means  the  absorption  is  greatly  facilitated. 

On  the  large  scale,  the  chlorine  is  prepared  from  peroxide  of  man- 
ganese and  hydrochloric  acid  (or  peroxide  of  manganese,  common  salt, 
and  sulphuric  acid)  in  vessels  of  cast  iron,  lead,  glass,  or  earthenware, 
heated  oy  steam  or  in  a  sand  bath.  The  gas  is  passed  through  a  leaden 
tube  into  a  leaden  vessel  containing  water,  where  the  impurities  are 
deposited,  and  then  into  the  hydrate  of  lime.  The  lime  is  placed  in 
thin  layers  either  on  the  stone  noor  of  a  chamber  built  of  sandstone  or 
brick,  and  occasionally  stirred  about;  or  on  several  shelves  or  dishes 
arranged  in  a  chamber  one  above  the  other;  or  it  is  put  into  vessels 
connected  by  tubes  through  which  the  chlorine  is  admitted  and  car- 
ried off. 

Chloride  of  lime  must  be  preserved  in  well  closed  vessels,  kept 
cool  and  away  from  the  light. 

It  is  a  white  powder,  usually  moist,  and  smelling  slightly  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid. 

Calculation.  Urc.  Houton. 

CaO    280    ....      38-68        ....        43)  .- 

HO 90     ....      12-43        ....         171       ""        *' 

CI    35-4     ....      48-89         ....        40        ....        53 

CaO,  HO  +  CI ....     72-4     ....    10000        ....       100        ....       100 

Or: 

Caa 55-4  ....  38-26 

CaO,  CIO    71-4  ....  49-31 

2HO 18-0  ....  12-43 

CaCl  +  CaO,  CIO  +  2Aq 144-8     ....  100-00 

Every  specimen  of  chloride  of  lime,  whether  prepared  on  the  large 
or  the  small  scale,  contains  less  chlorine  than  the  calculated  quantity; 
because  either  moie  or  less  of  the  lime  always  remains  nncombined: 
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perfect  aaturatiou  with  chlorine  would  probably  eyen  interfere  with  the 
bleaching  properties.  Houton-Labillardi^re  estimated  the  amount  of 
chlorine  too  high. 

Chloride  of  lime  is  changed  by  heat  into  a  mixture  of  chloride  of 
calcium  and  chlorate  of  lime,  with  evolution  of  oxygen  and  sometimes  also 
of  chlorine  gas;  at  the  same  time,  it  loses  its  bleaching  powers.  Whether 
chloride  of  lime  possesses  its  full  bleaching  power  =  100°,  or  from  rise  of 
temperature  during  the  absorption  of  the  chlorine,  one-third  of  that  power 
is  lost,  and  67°  only  remains, — ^it  still  evolves,  when  strongly  heated,  the 
same  amount  of  oxygen  gas.  An  evolution  of  chlorine  sometimes  pre- 
cedes that  of  the  oxygen,  if  the  heat  be  very  gradually  increased  (especially 
when  the  lime  is  saturated  as  completely  as  possible  with  chlorine; 
Ure.)  18  atoms  of  chloride  of  lime  are  resolved  in  this  manner  into 
12  atoms  of  oxygen,  17  atoms  of  chloride  of  calcium,  and  one  atom  of 
chlorate  of  lime.  (Morin.) 

9CaCl  +  9(CaO,C10)  «=  120  +  17CaCl  +  CaO,C10». 

At  a  lower  temperature,  therefore,  \  of  the  hypochlorite  of  lime  is 
resolved  into  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  lime,  the  other  -I  remain- 
ing unchanged;  and  the  residue,  if  afterwards  more  strongly  heated,  is  no 
longer  decomposed  in  the  same  manner,  but  resolved  into  oxygen  gas 
and  chloride  of  calcium.  (Morin.)  [The  cause  of  this  reaction  is  yet 
to  be  explained.]  Bleaching  powder  exposed  to  the  air  soon  attracts 
moisture,  and  finally  deliquesces,  slowly  evolving  oxyeen  gas,  and  form- 
ing a  liquid  which  no  longer  bleaches,  and  contains  chloride  of  calcium. 
(Morin.)  [The  other  decompositions  will  be  given  under  SoltUion  of 
chloride  of  Ume.'\ 

h.  SoltUion  of  Chloride  of  Lime. — Bleaching  Liquid. — 1.  Powdered 
chloride  of  lime  is  treated  with  water;  and  the  solution,  which  contains  a 
small  qaantity  of  free  lime  besides  the  chloride,  is  separated  by  decantation 
from  the  insoluble  residue.  Chloride  of  lime,  shaken  up  with  half  its 
weight  of  water,  yields  a  filtrate  containing  4  per  cent,  of  chlorine;  the 
first,  second,  and  third  washings  yield  solutions  of  the  same  strength ;  but 
afterwards  the  filtrate  becomes  poorer  in  chlorine.  If  the  chloride  of 
lime  contained  chloride  of  calcium  ready  formed,  the  first  extract  would 
be  much  richer  in  chlorine.  (Dingier.) — 2.  Chlorine  gas  is  passed  through 
milk  of  lime  nearly  to  saturation,  and  the  liquid  decanted  itom  the  excess 
of  lime.  An  excess  of  chlorine  would  cause  a  partial  formation  of  chlo- 
rate of  lime,  and  lessen  the  bleaching  power.  Chlorine  water  does  not 
act  on  carbonate  of  lime. 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  having  a  slight  odour  of  hypo- 
chlorous  acid,  and  an  astringent  taste.  [The  liquid  kept  in  large  vessels 
at  the  well  conducted  manufactory  of  Kestner  at  Than,  exhibits  a  bright 
blue  colour  by  reflected  light.  Does  this  colour  properly  belong  to  the 
aqueous  solution  of  choride  of  lime  ?] 

The  solution,  when  boiled,  evolves  pure  oxygen  gas,  loses  its  bleaching 
power,  and  afterwards  contains  a  mixture  of  one  atom  of  chlorate  of  lime 
with  17  atoms  of  chloride  of  calcium.  (Morin.)  This  decomposition  is  the 
same  as  that  which  takes  place  with  the  powdered  chloride  of  lime.  It 
is  immaterial  whether  the  solution  obtained  from  the  chloride  of  lime  pre- 
pared in  the  cold,  and  having  a  bleaching  power  =:  100°,  be  employed,  or 
that  from  the  chloride  formed  at  a  higher  temperature,  and  having  a 
bleaching  power  of  67°.  Both  evolve  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  gas^ 
and  yield  the  same  quantities  of  chlorate  of  lime  and  chloride  of  caloinm; 
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the  latter  vmety  contains  the  same  proportion  of  chlorate  of  lime  before 
being  heated,  as  after  the  expulsion  of  the  oxygen  gas.  Consequently, 
in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  of  100"^  bleaching  power^  two  changes 
occur  simultaneously  on  the  application  of  heat — namely,  that  of  one- 
third  of  the  compound  into  chloride  of  calcium  and  chlorate  of  lime,— 
and  that  of  the  other  two-thirds  into  chloride  of  calcium  and  oxygen  gas; 
whereas,  in  the  solution  of  chloride  of  lime  of  67°  bleaching  power,  the 
latter  change  only  takes  place.  (Morin.)  Even  in  close  vessels  at  or- 
dinary temperatures  the  liquid  slowly  evolves  oxygen  gas,  especially  if 
exposed  to  light,  and  finally  there  remains  a  solution  of  cluoride  of  calcium 
quite  destitute  of  bleaching  properties.  (Grouvelle,  Morin.) 

^  If  the  chloride  of  lime,  previously  to  being  dissolved,  has  lost  a  third 
of  its  bleaching  power  from  evolution  of  heat  during  the  absorption  of  the 
chlorine,  the  de^mposed  liquid  contains  chlorate  of  lime  as  well  ns  chlo- 
ride of  calcium.  (Morin.)  Exposed  to  the  direct  ravs  of  the  sun,  the 
hypochlorite  of  lime  is  converted  into  chlorite,  CaO,  CIO'.  (Cby-Lussac, 
Ann.  P harm,  39,  124.)  Acids,  including  even  the  carbonic,  convert 
chloride  of  lime  into  a  lime-salt  and  free  <mlorine. 

CaCl  +  CaO,  CIO  +  2SO»  =  2(CaO,  S0»)  +  2C1. 

If  added  in  insufficient  quantity,  they  also  give  rise  to  the  evolution 
of  hypochlorous  acid.  Carbonic  acid  gas  passed  through  bleaching  liquid, 
destroys  its  bleaching  powers,  expelling  chlorine  gas  and  precipitating 
carbonate  of  lime;  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium  only  remains 
dissolved,  together  with  acid  carbonate  of  lime.  Atmospheric  air  acts 
in  a  similar  manner,  but  more  slowly;  but  if  previously  freed  from  its 
carbonic  acid  by  being  passed  through  potash,  it  produces  no  change 
whatever.  (Gaultier  de  Claubry.)  In  the  open  air,  the  liquid  gradually 
evolves  chlorine  gas,  and  becomes  covered  with  a  crust  of  carbonate  of 
lime;  if  this  film  be  broken  up  from  time  to  time,  the  conversion  into  car- 
bonate of  lime  and  chlorine  is  completely  accomplished  in  the  course  of  a 
week.  But  when  the  crust  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  liquid  is  slowly  resolved, 
as  in  close  vessels,  into  oxygen  gas  (free  from  chlorine)  and  chloride  of 
calcium — a  circumstance  which  must  be  attended  to  when  the  liquid  is 
to  be  used  for  disinfecting  purposes.  (Morin.)  Bleaching  liquid  destroys 
organic  colours  and  the  odour  of  decomposing  organic  matter,  but  only 
in  the  presence  of  an  acid  which  sets  chlorine  free.  Tincture  of  litmna 
is  not  immediately  decolorized  by  bleaching  liquid,  bnt  only  after  some 
time,  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  in  the  air ;  the  effect  is  accelerated 
by  blowing  the  air  from  the  lungs  through  the  liquid.  (Gmelin.)  If  air 
is  first  blown  through  putrid  blood,  and  then  through  bleaching  liquid, 
it  precipitates  carbonate  of  lime  from  the  latter  and  loses  its  bad  odour; 
if,  however,  it  be  passed,  first  through  putrid  blood,  then  through  potash 
or  milk  of  lime — which  absorb  the  carbonic  acid — and  lastly  through 
bleaching  liquid,  it  retains  the  bad  odour.  (Oaultier  de  Claubry,  Ann. 
Chim.  Pkys.  33,  271.)  Carbonate  of  potash  precipitates  carbonate  of 
lime  from  bleaching  liquid,  producing  aqueous  chloride  of  potash.  If  the 
bleaching  liquid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  chloride  of  lime  of  67®  strength, 
the  chlorate  of  lime  which  it  contains  is  converted  into  chlorate  of  potash, 
and  in  this  form  may  be  quantitatively  estimated.  (Morin.)  [For  a  fur- 
ther account  of  the  properties  of  chloride  of  lime,  vid,  II.,  301 — 304j 

On  Chloride  of  Lime  vide  Dalton,  {Ann.  Phil.  I,  15;  2,  6;  also  Schw. 
10,  445;  11,  36;  further,  PA«.  Mag.  Q5,  126.— Welter,  inn.  Chim.Phy8. 
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7,  383;  alsoiV.  Tr,  3, 1,  244.— Thomson,  Ann.  Phil.  13,  182;  alfloJV.  Tr. 
4,  2,  76;  and  further,  Ann.  Phil.  15,  401.— Grouvelle,  -4nn.  Ghim.  Phys. 
17,  37.— Ure,  §t«ar^.  J.  of  Sc.  13,  1;  also  Schxv.  35,  183. — Gay-Lussac, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  26,  163;  also  Repert.  19,  424. — Houton-Labillardiere, 
J.  Chim.  M%d.  1,  501.— Chevallier,  J.  Chim.  Med.  2,  173. — Morin,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phyi.  37, 139;  abstr.  J.  Pharm.  14,  336.  — Marezeau,  Pogg.  22,  273. 
— E.  Dingier,  Kastn.  Arch.  18,  252.) 

D.  Chlorate  of  Lime. — Formed  on  heating  the  chloride  of  lime. 
An  aqueous  solution  of  chloric  acid  is  saturated  with  lime,  and  evaporated 
to  the  crystallizing  point.  The  salt  crystallizes  in  rhomboidal  prisms. 
(Wachter.)  The  crystals  melt  in  their  own  water  of  crystallization  when 
gently  heated,  and  are  decomposed  in  the  same  manner  as  the  baryta 
salt  (Wachter);  they  contain  28'3  per  cent,  of  lime,  55*2  of  chloric  acid, 
nnd  16-5  of  water  =  CaO  CIO'  -h  2Aq. ;  detonate  slightly  on  ignited 
charcoal;  deliquesce  in  the  air;  and  dissolve  readily  in  water  and  alcohol. 
(Chenevix.)  From  an  aqueous  solution,  iodic  acid  precipitates  iodate  of 
lime.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  45,  281.) 

E.  Perchlobate  op  Lime.— The  solution  evaporated  to  a  syrupy 
consistence,  solidifies  on  cooling  and  forms  a  mass  which  rapidly  deli- 
quesces when  exposed  to  the  air,  even  in  a  drying-chamber:  its  alcoholic 
solution  burns  with  a  reddish  flame.  (Serullas,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  46,  304.) 


Calcium  and  Fluorine, 

A.  Fluoride  of  Calcium. — ^Found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  Fluoi*- 
spar;  also  in  animal  bodies,  and  in  some  mineral  waters. — On  mixing  the 
aqueous  solution  of  a  lime-salt  with  aqueous  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid, 
fluoride  of  calcium  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  translucent  gelatinous 
precipitate,  v.hJch  has  a  reddish  opalescent  lustre,  stops  up  the  filter,  and 
cannot  be  washed ;  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  however,  it  is  rendered 
somewhat  more  compact.  On  the  contrary,  by  treating  freshly  precipi- 
tated carbonate  of  lime  with  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  fluoride  of 
calcium  is  obtained  as  a  granular  powder,  which  may  be  easily  washed. 
J'roni  the  concentrated  solution  of  any  lime-salt,  hydrofluoric  acid  throws 
down  fluoride  of  calcium,  in  light  flakes;  in  very  dilute  or  highly  acid 
solutions  of  lime,  the  precipitate  is  not  produced  without  the  addition  of 
ammonia.  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  1,  20.)  Fluor-spar  belongs  to  the  regular 
System  of  crystallization;  Fig.  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  8,  9.  Cleavage  distinct, 
parallel  to  the  ©--surface.  Specific  gravity,  from  3*14  to  3*177.  It  de- 
crepitates when  heated,  and  fuses  at  51°  Wedgwood.  (Saussure.)  Fuses 
in  a  porcelain  furnace,  and  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  mass  of 
diflerent  density,  and  having  the  cleavage-planes  of  the  octohedron. 
(Magnus,  Pogg.  20,  482.)  Becomes  phosphorescent  by  insolation  and  by 
heat.     Tasteless.     Permanent  in  the  air. 

Calculation.  H.  Davy. 

Ca 200  ....   52-68  ....   53-313 

P  18-7  ....   47-32  ....   46-687 


CaF 38-7  ....  10000  ....  100000 
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Or: 

.  lime 

Hyp.  Anhyd. 

Calc 

28-0 

Flaoric  Acid  10-7 

ulation. 
72-35 
27-65 

Berzeltus. 
72-6855 
27-3145 

SirH.Davy* 
72-7 
27-3 

Hyp.  Anhyd. 

Fluoride  of  Calcium  ....    38*7 

100-00 

100-0000 

1000 

Klaproth.        Thomson. 
67-75                65-7 
32-25                34-3 

Richter. 
65 
35 

Dalton. 
60 
40 

10000  1000  100  100 

Flaor-epar  fuses  readily  when  first  heated  by  the  blowpipe ;  but  bjr  pro-* 
longed  ignition,  it  gradually  loses  hydrofluoric  acid  and  is  changed  into  a 
blistered  infusible  mass  of  pure  lime.  (Smithson,  Ann.  FhiL  23,  101.)  It 
is  not  decomposed  by  boiling  with  a  solution  of  potash  or  soda,  or  by 
fusion  with  their  hydrates;  but  when  it  is  fused  in  a  finely  divided  state, 
with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  carbonate  of  lime  and  fluoride  of  potas- 
sium or  sodium  are  produced.  (Berzelius.)  The  decomposition  is  only 
partial.  (Berthier,  Gmelin.)  The  vapour  of  anhydrous  sulphuric  acid 
does  not  aflect  fluor-spar  at  a  red  heat ;  that  of  oil  of  vitriol,  however, 
decomposes  it  very  easily.  (Kuhlmann,  Berz.  Jahreshericht^  8,  86.)  100 
parts  of  fluor-spar  ignited  with  oil  of  vitriol,  leave  175  parts  of  sulphate 
of  lime.  (Berzelius.)  With  cold  oil  of  vitriol,  fluor-spar  yields  a  clear 
ropy  liquid  (if  it  contain  silica,  however,  it  effervesces,  and  does  not  yield 
a  transparent  fluid,  on  account  of  the  formation  of  gypsum) :  decomposi- 
tion commences  at  40^,  and  the  transparency  is  destroyed.  Water  sepa- 
rates the  fluor-spar  from  the  cold  solution.  Concentrated  hydrochloric 
and  nitric  acids  behave  in  a  similar  manner,  only  they  do  not  produce  so 
viscid  a  liquid.  Boiling  nitric  acid  decomposes  fluoride  of  calcium  par- 
tially. Boiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  a  small  quantity,  which 
is  again  precipitated  by  alkalis,  and  likewise  remains  behind  when  this 
liquid  is  evaporated.  When  silica  is  present  in  the  fluor-spar,  nitric  and 
hydrochloric  acids  dissolve  a  larger  quantity,  in  the  form  of  fluoride  of 
silicium  and  calcium.  Aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  takes  up  but  a  very 
small  quantity  of  fluor-spar.  It  does  not  evolve  heat  with  this  acid, 
unless  it  contains  silica.  (Berzelius.)     Insoluble  in  water. 

B.  Hydrated  Fluoboride  of  Calcium,  or  Hydrofluatb  of  Borate 
OF  Lime. — ^Obtained  by  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  a  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  lime  in  tetra-hydrofluate  of  boracic  acid  (the  lime  not  being  in 
excess),  or  of  a  solution  of  artificially  prepared  fluoride  of  calcium  in  ter- 
hydrofiuate  of  boracic  acid.  It  forms  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  having  an 
acid  taste  and  reddening  litmus.  Water — especially  when  hot — decom- 
poses this  compound,  dissolving  out  an  acid  salt,  and  leaving  a  basic  salt 
which  contains  fluoride  of  calcium  in  excess.  (Berzelius.) 


Calcium  and  Nitrogen. 

A.  Nitrite  of  Lime. — Prepared  like  nitrite  of  baryta,  by  the  first 
method.  IT  Or  more  readily  by  treating  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of 
nitrite  of  silver  with  lime-water — ^passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through 
the  clear  liquid,  if  the  silver  salt  is  in  excess,  or  carbonic  acid  ^:as  if  the 
lime  predominates — and  evaporating  to  the  crystallizing  point.   Pi^ism^tic 
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crystals  insoluble  in  dilate  alcohol.  (Fiscber,  ^ogg*  74t,  115.)  IT  It 
exhibits  the  same  properties  as  the  nitrate,  deliquescing  with  the  same 
rapiditj.     Contains  27*345  per  cent,  of  lime.  (Hess,  Fogg,  12,  260.) 

B.  Nitrate  of  Lime. — a.  Basic, — A  concentrated  solution  of  the 
neutral  salt  is  boiled  with  hydrate  of  lime,  and  the  mass  washed  with 
alcohol  of  40"^  Bm.,  which  dissolves  the  excess  of  neutral  salt,  without 
acting  on  the  basic  compound.  Water  decomposes  it  into  hydrate  of 
lime,  and  the  normal  salt  which  dissolves.  (Millon,  J.  Fharm.  29,  184.) 

6.  Mononiiraie, — Lime  Saltpetre;  Wall  Saltpetre, — Found  in  seve- 
ral springs,  and  often  in  a  state  of  efflorescence  on  walls,  into  which 
nrine  and  other  oreanic  liquids  penetrate.  Formed  also  in  nitre  beds. 
Lime  emits  a  feeble  Tight  when  nitric  acid  is  dropped  upon  it.  ^Heinrich.) 
The  salt  may  be  prepared  by  saturating  aqueous  nitric  acid  with  lime  or 
its  carbonate,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  rendering  the  residue  anhydrous 
by  heat.  White  mass,  having  a  sharp,  warm,  and  bitter  taste.  May  be 
heated  to  incipient  fusion,  without  being  decomposed.  BaldwifCs  Pkos' 
pharus  is  prepared  by  melting  the  salt  till  the  nitric  acid  begins  to  decom- 
pose. (L,  194.)  When  heated  above  its  melting  point,  it  evolves  vapour 
of  hyponitrlc  acid  and  oxygen  gas;  detonates  slightly  with  combustible 
substances. 

Anhydrous.  Wenzel.         Longchamp.         ^cfater. 

CaO  28    ....      34*14      ....      33-8      ....      34-885      ....      35-94 

N0»  64    ....      65-86      ....      66-2      ....      65-115      ....      64-06 

CaO,  NO....    82    ....     100-00      ....     1000      ....     100-000      ....     lOO'OO 

From  an  aqueous  solution,  the  salt  crystallizes  in  combination  with 
4  atoms  of  water.  (Hess,  Millon,  Compt  rend,  14,  905.)  Forms  six-sided 
prisms  with  acute  pyramidal  summits.  The  crystals  melt  to  an  oily  liquid 
when  heated,  and  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures when  placed  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo  (Millon) ;  they  deliquesce 
rapidly  in  the  air,  dissolve  in  one-fourth  their  weight  of  water,  and  like- 
wise very  readily  in  alcohol.  According  to  Mitscherlich  {Fogg.  18,  159) 
the  hydnited  salt  is  precipitated  as  a  crystalline  powder  from  an  aqueous 
solution  by  concentrated  nitric  acid. 

CrystaUised.  Bergmam 

CaO 28     ....      23-73  ....      32 

NO*  54    ....      45-76  ....      43 

4HO 36    ....      30-51  ....      25 

CaO,NO«-h4Aq 118     ....     100*00      ....     100 

C.  Carbonate  of  Limb  with  Ammonia? — Lime-water  and  chloride 
of  calcium  are  not  at  all,  or  but  imperfectly  precipitated  in  the  cold,  by 
aqueous  ammonia  which  is  but  partially  saturated  with  carbonic  acid. 
Complete  precipitation  of  carbonate  of  lime  does  not  take  place  till  the 
liquid  has  been  heated,  or  has  stood  for  a  couple  of  days,  or  more  carbo- 
nic acid  gas  is  passed  into  it.  (A.  Vogel,  Ann,  Chim,  89,  128;  Sckto.  33, 
204.) 

D.  Bromide  of  Calcium  with  Ammonia.  —  Bromide  of  calcium 
fused  and  then  reduced  to  powder,  absorbs  ammoniacal  gas  with  slight 
elevation  of  temperature,  and  is  converted  into  a  white  voluminous  pow- 
der.   The  compound  forms  with  water  a  clear  solution;  which  deposits 
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oarbonate  of  lime  on  exposure  to  the  air.  (Rammebberg,  Poffff.  55, 
239.) 

Calcaladoii.  Rammelsberg. 

SNH3 610    ....       34-14      ....      344 

CaBr  98-4     ....      65*86      ....      65*6 

3NHa,CaBr     149*4    ....     10000      ....     1000 

E.  Chloride  of  Calcium  with  Ammonia. — Chl<Mide  of  calciam  ab- 
sorbs ammoniacal  gas^  swelling  up  and  falling  to  powder.  (Berzelius.)  The 
fused  chloride  takes  up  the  ammonia  rapidly  at  firsts  but  it  is  long  before 
the  absorption  is  complete;  the  lumps  of  chloride  of  calcium  are  thereby 
converted  into  a  powder  of  20  times  their  former  volume.  (H.  Rose.)  Ac- 
cording to  Persoz  (Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  44,  317),  recently  fused  chloride  of 
calcium  does  not  aosorb  ammonia.  The  compound  loses  all  its  ammonia 
at  a  moderate  heat.  (Faraday,  H.  Rose.)  It  takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas^ 
with  separation  of  nitrogen  gas  and  formation  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Faraday.)  Water  dissolves  it  perfectly,  at  the  same  time  setting  the 
ammonia  free.  (Faraday,  H.  Rose,  Pogg.  20,  154.) 

Saturated  with  Ammonia.  H.  Rose. 

4NH' 680    ....      5506      ....      64-33 

CaCl   55-5     ....       44-94       ....       45-67 


4NU3,CaCl      123*5    ....     100-00      ...     10000 


Calcium  and  Potassium. 

A.  Phosphate  of  Lime  and  PoTASH.^-When  phosphate  of  potash 
is  added  to  lime-water,  or  a  concentrated  aqueous  solution  of  potash  is 
boiled  with  phosphate  of  lime,  an  insoluble  compound  is  produced,  con- 
sisting of  phosphoric  acid,  lime  and  potash,  and  a  soluble  compound  of 
the  same  three  elements,  in  which,  however,  the  potash  predominates. 
(Th.  Saussure,  N,  Gehl.  2,  698;  BerthoUet,  N.  Ofhl,  3,  274.) 

B.  Sulphate  op  Lime  and  Potash.— A  mixture  of  the  two  salts 
fuses  more  readily  than  either  of  them  alone.  Water  removes  the  sulphate 
of  potash.  (Braconnot,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  81,  38.) 

C.  One  atom  of  Carb<mate  of  Potash  fuses  veiy  eaaily  with  1  or  2 
atoms  of  Fluor-gpar,  The  mass,  when  cool,  is  translucent,  vitreous,  and 
of  a  laminated  crystalline  texture ;  it  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  water 
extracts  from  it  carbonate  of  potash  and  fluoride  of  potassium ;  but  the 
fluor-spar  is  never  more  than  partially  decomposed.  The  mixture  when 
heated  to  whiteness,  boils  up  and  evolves  carbonic  acid,  and  then  hardens. 
(Berthier,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  38,  263.) 

Calcium  aitd  Sodium. 

A.  Carbonate  op  Limb  and  Soda. — a.  In  atomic  proportiom. — 
a.  Anhydrous. — ^A  mixture  of  53*2  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  and  50 
parts  of  carbonate  of  lime  fuses  very  readily  at  a  strong  red  heat,  and 
forms  a  liquid  as  mobile  as  water;  when  rapidly  cooled,  it  solidifies  to  a 
white  transparent  mass  having  a  crystalline  fracture.  As  soon  as  the 
heat  rises  above  bright  rednesS;  the  liquid  boils  and  evolves  carbonic  acid, 
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then  thickens,  and  at  a  white  heat  becomes  perfectly  solid.  (Berthier,  Ann, 
Chim.  Pkys,  38,  248.) 

$.  EydraJbed. — Found  native  as  Gaylimite,  covering  nrao. — Precipi- 
tated occasionally,  a  little  above  0"^,  from  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda 
purified  by  repeated  crystallization;  it  is  thus  obtained  in  the  form  of  a 
white  powder,  which  is  washed  and  dried.  Gaylussite  forms  transparent, 
colourless,  highly  lustrous,  oblique  rhombic  prisms  belonging  to  the  oblique 
prismatic  system;  u  :v}  =i  70^°  &c. ;  cleavage  parallel  to  u  and  u\  (Cor- 
dier.)  The  crystals  refract  light  doubly.  (G.  Barruel.)  Specific  gravity 
from  1-928  to  1  -95,  BoumngauU,  (=  2-921,  Barruel,)  Harder  than  calc- 
spar. — Decrepitates  slightly  when  heated ;  becomes  opaque  from  loss  of 
water,  and  fuses  rapidly  before  the  blowpipe  to  an  opaque  bead,  which, 
when  once  formed,  is  no  longer  fusible,  on  account  of  the  escape  of  carbo- 
nic acid  (Berthier),  and  has  a  strong  alkaline  taste.  Powdered  Gaylussite 
before  ignition  dissolves  sparingly  in  water  without  suffering  decompo- 
sition; the  anhydrous  salt  is  resolved  by  water  into  carbonate  of  soda, 
which  dissolves  completely,  and  insoluble  carbonate  of  lime.  Nitric  acid 
dissolves  the  mineral  readily,  with  effervescence.  (Boussingault,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phy$.  31,  270;  also  Schw.  47,  247;  also  Pogg.  7,  97.)  The  arti- 
ficially prepared  salt  effloresces  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  fuses  on  charcoal 
before  the  blowpipe  to  a  clear  bead,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  to  a  white 
enamel ;  after  long  exposure  to  the  flame,  the  carbonate  of  soda  sinks  into 
the  charcoal,  leaving  the  lime  in  a  phosphorescent  state.  (Bauer,  Pogg. 
24,  367.) 

Boussingault.  Bauer. 

Calculation.  Native.  Ariif.  Prep. 

NaO,C02 53-2     ....      .H5-89        ....  35-02        ....  :J6-2 

CaO,  C03 500     ....       33-74         ....  3249        ....  34-1 

5H0 45-0     ....       30-37         .. .  3249        .. .  295 

148-2     ....     100-00        ~        10000        Z  99^ 

Barruel  {Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  42,  313;  also  Schw.  58,  361)  found  in  Gay- 
lussite 14  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  soda,  70  of  carbonate  of  lime,  9  7  of 
wuter,  and  6  per  cent,  of  impurities ;  probably  he  analysed  a  different 
mineral — a  supposition  which  is  corroborated  by  the  high  specific  gravity 
which  he  found. 

b.  One  Atom  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  2  Atonu  of  Carbonate  of  Lime 
behave,  when  fused  together,  exactly  like  a.  (Berthier.) 

c.  One  Atom  of  Carbonate  of  Soda  and  3  At(»n8  of  Carbonate  of  Lime. 
— This  mixture  merely  softens  at  a  red  heat,  but  afterwards  boils  and 
evolves  carbonic  acid.  (Berthier.) 

Carbonate  of  soda  heated  on  charcoal  before  the  blowpipe  does  not 
unite  with  caustic  lime  or  carbonate  of  lime,  but  penetrates  by  itself  into 
the  pores  of  the  charcoal.  (Berzelius.) 

B.  Borax  dissolves  lime  easily,  forming  with  it  a  transparent  glass; 
the  carbonato  of  lime  it  dissolves  with  effervescence.  The  glass  is  trans- 
parent, but  by  exposure  to  an  interrupted  blast  it  becomes  clouded ;  with 
a  large  excess  of  lime  it  solidifies,  on  cooling,  to  an  angular  crystalline 
mass.  (Berzelius.) 

T  — Ulex  {Ann.  Pharm.  70,49)  describes  a  double  borate  of  soda  and 
lime  occurring  in  the  nitre-beds  of  Peru,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Tiza, 
which  is  found  in  white  masses  from  the  size  of  a  hazel-nut  to  that  of  a 
moderately  sized  potato.    When  broken,  the  mass  is  found  to  consist  of 
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white,  silky,  ctystallino  threads  interwoven  with  each  other,  which,  a<5Cord* 
ing  to  Frankenheim,  appear  under  the  microscope  to  be  six-sided  prisms, 
or  probably  rhombic  prisms  with  the  more  acute  edges  perpendicularly 
truncated  in  one  direction,  and  obliquely  in  another.  Sp.  gr.  =  I '8. 
Readily  fuses  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  colourless  glass.  When  moistened 
with  sulphuric  acid,  it  colours  the  flame  green.  Scarcely  soluble  in  cold 
water,  and  very  sparingly  in  hot ;  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction. 
Dissolyes  in  acids  without  effervescence. 

Calculation.  Ulez. 

NaO   31-2      ....        8-99  ....  «-8 

2CaO 56-0       ....       16-13  ....  159 

5B0>  170-0       ....       48-96  ....  49-5 

lOHO 90-0       ....       25-92  ....  25-8 

NaO,2CaO,5BO»  + lOAq.      247*2       ....     100-00        ....       1000 

This  substance  appears  to  be  similar,  if  not  identical,  with  Hayes's 
IfydrO'borocalcUe,  or,  according  to  the  above,  Boro-ruUroceUeite,   T 

C.  Metaphosphate  of  Soda  (as  it  remains  after  fusion  of  phosphate  of 
soda  and  ammonia)  dissolves  lime  abundantly  before  the  blowpipe — the 
carbonate  also  with  effervescence.  The  bead,  which  is  transparent  while 
hot,  does  not  become  milky  on  cooling  unless  it  is  saturated  with  Iime« 
(Berzelius.) 

One  part  of  Bone-ash  forms,  at  a  red  heat,  with  3*8  parts  of  dry  Car- 
bonate of  Soda,  a  fluid  mixture,  which,  when  solidified,  resembles  close- 
grained,  white  statuary  marble,  and  at  a  white  heat  evolves  carbonic  acid 
and  becomes  less  fusible.  With  1-9  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda^  at  a  red 
heat,  it  forms  a  soft  pasty  mass ;  but  with  less  carbonate  of  soda  it  does 
not  fuse  at  all.  (Berthier.) 

D.  Sulphide  of  Calcium  and  Sodium. — By  exposing  10  parts  of 
dry  sulphate  of  soda  with  25  parts  of  crystallized  gypsum  to  a  white  heat 
in  a  charcoal  crucible,  part  of  the  sulphide  of  sodium  formed  is  volatilized; 
and  14*15  parts  of  a  metallic  sulphide  are  obtained,  consisting  of  26  per 
cent  of  sulphide  of  sodium  and  74  of  sulphide  of  calcium  (probably  a  mere 
mixture  of  the  twoV  Eose-coloured,  blistered  mass  having  a  granular 
fracture  and  somewhat  pearly  lustre.  At  a  stronger  white  heat  it  loses 
still  more  sulphide  of  sodium,  and  leaves  a  dense  granular  mass.  (Berthier, 
Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  22,  245.) 

E.  Sulphate  op  Soda  with  Carbonate  of  Lime. — One  atom  of 
Sulphate  of  soda  with  one  atom  of  carbonate  of  lime,  or  one  atom  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  with  one  atom  of  sulphate  of  lime,  fuses  tranquilly  at 
a  red  heat,  without  evolving  gas,  and  yields  on  cooling,  a  clear,  white, 
solid  mass,  having  a  somewhat  crystalline,  granular  fracture.  Heated  to 
whiteness,  it  parts  with  carbonic  acid,  and  is  converted  into  an  infusible 
mixture  of  caustic  lime  and  sulphate  of  soda.  (Berthier.) 

F.  Sulphate  of  Lime  and  Soda.— Pound  in  the  form  of  OlauherUe. 
— Transparent,  colourless,  oblique  rhombic  prisms.  Fig.  100  (nearly); 
t*  :  tt*  =  80*"  8';  %  :  the  edge  between  u  and  u^  =  IIP  13';  cleavage 
parallel  to  u  and  v^,  and  most  distinct,  paraUel  to  t.  Sp.  gr.  from  2*73  to 
2*8.  Fuses  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  clear  bead,  which  becomes  turbid  as 
it  cools.    Becomes  opaque  when  put  into  water.  (Brogniart^ «/.  Min.  23, 5.) 
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By  fnnng  the  snlpbates  of  soda  and  lime  together,  in  atomic  proportions, 
a  pellacid  mass  is  obtained  resembling  chalcedony,  (Berthier.) 

G.  Common  SaU  und  Carbonate  of  Lime,  when  fosed  together  in  atomic 
proportions,  yield  a  white  transparent  mass  baring  an  nneren  firactore, 
and  becoming  infusible  when  heated  to  whiteness.  (Berthier.) 

H.  100*8  parts  (I  At.)  of  anhydrous  borax  form  with  116*1  parts 
of  Fluor-ipar  at  a  white  heat,  a  not  yery  fluid  mixture,  which  solidifies 
to  a  dense  mass,  with  scaly  fracture.  (Berthier,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhy$,  43^ 
296.) 

I.  One  atom  of  Sulphate  of  Soda  and  one  atom  of  Fluor-spar  fuse 
together  at  a  white  heat,  forming  a  thin  liquid,  which  on  cooling  yields  a 
dense  translucent  mass,  of  crystalline  granular  fracture.  With  2  atoms  of 
fluoiHspar  the  mixture  does  not  fuse  ^uite  so  well,  but  yields  a  similar, 
though  harder  mass  on  cooling.  (Berthier.) 

K.  One  atom  of  oonunon  salt  and  one  atom  of  fluor-spar  heated  to  inci- 

5ient  whiteness,  fuse  together  to  a  thin  liquid,  and  emit  a  white  cloud« 
'he  mass,  when  cool,  is  compact  and  translucent^  and  has  a  crystalline^ 
foliated  fraetore.  (Berthier.) 

Calcium  and  Babiuh. 

A.  Compound  of  Limb  and  Babyta.— Equal  parts  of  lime  and  ba- 
ryta heated  together  unite  and  form  a  greenish  glass,  which,  however, 
contains  silica  derived  from  the  crucible.  (Guyton-M orveau.) 

B.  Cabbonate  op  Lime  and  Babyta. — Found  native  as  Barytocal- 
die. — Sometimes  (a)  oblique  rhombic  prisms;  u  \  u  •=.  106°  54';  i  :  u  = 
102°  54';  specific  gravity  =  3*646  (Brooke,  Ann.  Phil.  24,  114);  some- 
times (6)  right  rhombic  prisms,  analogous  to  that  of  Arragonite;  specific 
gravity  =  3 '7;  it  is  consequently  dimorphous.  (Johnston,  FhU,  Mag.  J, 
6,1;  10,373.) 

Calculation.  Children. 

BaO,C03 98-6      ...      6635        ....  659 

CaO,CO» 50-0      ....      33-65        ....  33-6 

BaO,C(y»+ CaO,C08    148-6      ....    10000        ....  99*5 

This  mineral  contains  from  2*3  to  6*6  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  strontia. 
(Johnston.) 

C.  Sulphate  op  Lime  and  Babyta. — Found  native  as  Dreelite. 
Small  truncated  rhombohedrons;  (Fig,  141)  r* :  r*  =  93®  to  94**;  cleavage 
plane  parallel  to  the  r-surfaces.  Specific  gravity  =  3*3;  somewhat  harder 
than  calc-spar.  Formula:  2(BaO,SO')  +  CaO,SO'.  (Dufrenoy,  Ann. 
Chim,  Fhys.  60,  102;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  7,  165.) 

D.  One  atom  of  Sulphide  of  Barium  with  one  atom  of  Fluor-spar 
forms  at  a  white  heat  a  soft  pasty  mass,  which  when  cool  becomes  brown^ 
opaque,  and  dense,  and  exhibits  a  granular  fracture.  The  same  substance 
is  obtained  when  heavy-spar  and  fluor-spar  are  heated  together  in  a  char- 
coal crucible.  (Berthier.) 
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E,  One  atom  of  Heavy-spar  fuses  but  imperfectlj  with  one  atom  of 
Fluor-spar,  and  yields  a  blistered  mass  having  a  crystalline  granular  frac- 
ture. With  2  atoms  of  heavy  spar  the  mixture  becomes  perfectly  fusible, 
and  yields  a  dense  transparent  mass,  of  slightly  crystalline  fracture.  (Ber- 
tbier.)  Sulphate  of  baryta  heated  with  fluor-spar  before  the  blowpipe  on 
charcoal  forms  a  glass  which  is  clear  while  fused,  but  enamel-white  when 
cold.  (Berzelius.) 

F.  One  atom  of  Chloride  of  Barium  fuses  pretty  readily  with  1  or 
2  atoms  of  Fluor-spar,  emitting  acid  vapours.  The  product  is  an  opaque 
enamel,  exhibiting  a  splintered  fracture.  Water  removes  chloride  of 
barium  from  it,  and  leaves  fluor-spar;  but  alcohol  dissolves  out  from  the 
powdered  enamel  a  considerable  quantity  of  chloride  of  calcium;  fluoride 
of  barium  must  therefore  have  been  formed.  (Berthier.) 


Calohtm  and  Strontium. 

A.  Lime  and  Strontia. — Equal  parts  of  these  substances  fuse  to  a 
hard,  white,  blistered  cake,  which  contains  a  few  glassy  and  enamel-like 
globules.  (Ouyton-Morveau.) 

B.  Carbonate  of  Limb  and  Strontia. — Emmoniie  contains  82*7 
per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  strontia  with  12*5  per  cent,  of  carbonate  of  lime« 
(Thomson,  J.  pr.  Chem.  13,  234.) 

C.  Sulphate  of  Strontia  fuses  with  Fluor-^ar  on  charcoal  before  the 
blowpipe  to  a  dear  glass,  which  becomes  enamel-white  on  cooling.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

Calcium  and  Calcium. 

A.  Carbonate  of  Lime  and  Chloride  of  Calcium  in  atomic  proportions 
fuse  together  very  easily  at  a  red  heat;  when  exposed  to  a  white  heat, 
the  mixture  loses  carbonic  acid  and  solidifies.  (Berthier,  Ann.  Chim,  Fhys. 
38,  253.) 

H  B.  Sulphide  op  Calcium  and  Limb. — CaS,  -f  CaO,HO.  Ac- 
cording to  H.  Rose,  this  compound  cannot  be  prepared  on  the  small  scale^ 
but  is  produced  in  the  preparation  of  carbonate  of  soda  from  the  sulphate, 
&c.,  and  remains  undissolved  on  treating  the  mass  with  water.  {Ann. 
Fharm.  50,  439.)  IT 

C.  Sulphide  of  Calcium  with  Chloride  of  Calcium. — One  atom 
of  sulphate  of  lime  heated  to  whiteness  in  a  charcoal  crucible  with  one 
atom  of  chloride  of  calcium,  forms  a  semi-fluid  paste,  which  on  cooliug 
becomes  black  and  translucent,  and  exhibits  a  highly  crystalline  fracture; 
it  deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air.  (Berthier,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  43,  303.) 

D.  Triphosphate  of  Lime  with  Chloride  or  Fluoride  of  Cal- 
cium.— ^Apatite  is  sometimes  found  as  CMorapatite  =  3(3CaO,PO')  -f 
CaCl ;  sometimes  as  Fluorapatite  =  3(3CaO,  PO')  +  CaF,  but  most  fre- 
quently as  a  mixture  of  the  two.  (H.  RosO;  Foffff,  9, 185.)    It  belongs  to 
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the  rhombohedral  system  of  crystallization  (Fig,  135,  137, 138, 139,  140, 

and  others);  ;>  :  r  =  157°  47'  32".    (Hauy.)  Specific  gravity  =  3-225. 
(Mohs.) 

Chlorepatite.  Fluorapatite.          H.  Rose. 

9CaO 2520          4831             9CaO 2520        49  91)       o^.«, 

3cPO*   ....     214-2           41-07             ScPO^     ....  214*2         4242/       ^^  ^* 

CaCl 55-4           10-62            CaF    38-7           7-66           7*69 

521-6        100-00  504-9        9999       10000 

E,  Sulphide  op  Calcium  with  Fluoride  op  Calcium. — One  atom 
of  sulphate  of  lime  fuses  readily  with  one  atom  of  fluor-spar,  and  yields 
a  white,  scarcely  translucent,  blistered  mass,  exhibiting  a  crystalline 
granular  fracture.  (Berthier.) 

F.  Sulphate  of  Lime  with  Fluoride  op  Calcium. — or.  One  atom  of 
snlphate  of  lime  with  2  atoms  of  fluor-spar:  Fuses  perfectly,  forming  a 
dense  mass  with  uneven  and  slightly  crystalline  fracture. — 6.  In  atomic 
proportions:  Fuses  with  still  greater  ease.  Clear  white  mass,  formed  of 
large  plates  crossing  each  other,  with  spaces  filled  with  crystals. — 
c,  2  atoms  of  sulphate  of  lime  with  one  atom  of  fluor-spar:  Fuses 
completely  but  less  readily  than  6.  White,  semi-transparent,  compact 
masses,  with  shining,  granular-foliated  fracture. — d.  4  atoms  of  sulphate 
of  lime  with  one  atom  of  fluor-spar:  Fuses  but  very  imperfectly.  White, 
opaque,  highly  blistered  mass,  with  fine-grained  fracture.  (Berthier.) 

Before  the  blowpipe,  7  parts  of  gypsum  yield  with  4  parts  of  fluor-spar 
a  mass  which  is  transparent  while  fused,  but  becomes  enamel-whito  on 
cooling;  after  prolonged  ignition,  it  loses  sulphuric  acid  and  becomes 
infusible, — the  chanse  being  attended  with  some  degree  of  effervescence 
and  the  formation  of  cauliflower-like  excrescences.  (Berzelius.) 

Calcium  also  combines  with  mercury. 
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MAGNESIUM. 


Bergman  de  Magnesia.     Opuse.  1,  365. 
Fourcroy.     Ann.  Chim.  2,  278. 

Berzelius,     GUb.  40,  255.— Further :  Schw.  31,  258;  also  Ann,  Chim. 
Phys.  14,  370. 


Magniunu    Talcium, 


History .  The  knowledge  of  carbonate  of  magneflia^  or  magnesia  alba, 
as  a  medicine  was  first  promulgated  from  Rome  in  the  beginning  of  the 
18  th  century;  Valentin  in  1707  and  Slevogt  in  1709  subsequently  found 
the  same  earth  in  the  mother-liquor  of  saltpetre  and  in  Epsom  salts;  Hoff- 
mann, Black,  Mai^graf,  and  Bergman  pointed  out  the  characters  which 
distinguish  it  from  lime,  with  which  it  was  at  first  confounded;  Sir  H. 
Davy  obtained  from  it  the  metal  magnesium,  which  Bussy  succeeded  in 
procuring  in  a  greater  degree  of  purity. 

Sourcei,  Less  abundant  than  calcium;  found  in  the  inorganic  king- 
dom as  hydrate,  carbonate,  borate,  phosphate,  sulphate,  hydrochlorate, 
and  nitrate  of  magnesia,  sometimes  in  the  solid  state^  sometimes  dissolved 
in  various  mineral  waters  (including  salt  springs),  and  in  sea-water;  in 
a  variety  of  minerals,  consisting  of  silicate  of  magnesia  combined  with 
other  silicates,  as  in  soap-stone,  meerchanm,  steatite,  ophite,  tolite,  anorthite, 
hornblende,  asbestos,  talk,  augite,  chrysolite,  and— combined  with  alumina 
—in  spinell  and  zeilanite; .  in  the  organic  kingdom,  chiefly  as  carbonate 
and  phosphate,  and  in  combination  with  organic  acids. 

Preparation. — 1.  Into  the  closed  end  of  a  glass  tube,  about  half  an 
inch  wide  and  20  inches  long,  bent  down  at  a  short  distance  from  the 
bottom,  6  globules  of  potassium  about  the  size  of  peas  are  introduced,  and 
into  the  horizontal  portion,  pieces  of  chloride  of  magnesium  separated 
from  each  other  by  small  fragments  of  porcelain  or  glass,  to  prevent  their 
running  together.  This  portion*  of  the  tube  is  then  heated  nearly  to  red- 
ness; s^ter  which  the  potassium  is  made  to  boil.  The  vapour  of  the  potas- 
sium, acting  on  the  chloride  of  magnesium,  gives  rise  to  vivid  ignition, 
which  gradually  spreads  throughout  the  tube.  When  cold,  the  chloride 
of  potassium  and  undecomposed  chloride  of  magnesium  are  dissolved  out 
from  the  mass  by  means  of  cold  water  deprived  of  air  by  boiling,  and  the 
globules  of  magnesium  are  washed  two  or  three  times  with  water.  On 
first  adding  the  water,  a  small  quantity  of  hvdrogen  gas  is  evolved,  arising 
from  the  presence  of  free  potassium,  and  the  potash  thus  produced  precis 
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pitates  a  small  portion  of  hydrate  of  magnesia  from  the  chloride  of  mag- 
nesium; this  however  is  easily  removed  by  washing.  (Bossy, «/.  Chim.  Med, 
6,  141;  also  Schw.  59,  218;  also  PoggAS,  140.)— Liebig  {Pogg.  19,  137) 
introduces  into  a  straight  glass  tube  from  3  to  4  lines  in  diameter  and 
closed  at  one  end,  about  10  or  20  globules  of  potassium  of  the  size  of  peas, 
and  above  them,  chloride  of  magnesium  in  large  pieces;  heats  the  whole 
ov^r  a  charcoal  fire;  and  then  inclines  the  tube  so  as  to  suffer  the  fused 
potassium  to  permeate  the  chloride  of  magnesium :  decomposition  then 
takes  place  with  incandescence.  The  small  globules  obtained  after  washing 
the  cooled  mass,  are  made  to  unite  into  one  large  globule,  by  heating  them 
with  chloride  of  potassium  in  a  closed  crucible  to  the  melting  point  of  sil- 
ver.— 2.  Vapour  of  potassium  is  passed  over  magnesia  ignited  in  a  platinam 
tube,  and  the  i^due  gently  heated  with  mercury,  which  dissolves  the 
maraesium  and  may  be  afterwards  sepatated  by  distillation.  (H.  Davy.)-— 
3.  By  the  first  method  given  for  the  preparation  of  barium.  Slightly  mois- 
tenea  magnesia  is  not  decomposed  with  the  same  readiness  as  slightly  mois- 
tened sulphate  of  magnesia;  the  mercury  also  cannot  be  completely  dis- 
tilled from  the  amalgam  obtained,  since  magnesium  when  heated  acts  upon 
glass.  (H.  Davy.)  Gay-Lnssac  &  Th6nard  did  not  succeed  in  producing 
the  amalgam  by  the  galvanic  method. — 4.  If  the  glass  tube  a  and  the  dish 
c  (App.  8)  are  filled  with  a  saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  and  the 
glass  tube  6  with  a  saturated  solution  of  chloride  of  magnesium,  the  posi- 
tive electrode  of  a  battery  consisting  of  20  pairs  of  pktes  being  made  to 
pass  into  a  and  the  negative  electrode  into  6,  no  metal  is  deposited  on  the 
cathode  from  the  magnesium  salt,  unless  it  has  been  prepared  in  a  silver 
vessel  and  has  tak«i  up  a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  silver.  In  this 
case,  it  first  deposits,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  evolution  of  hydrogen 
IB^f  &  gfoy  mixture  of  silver  uid  magnesium,  and  afterwards  pure  mag- 
nesium in  silver^white  octohedrons.  (BecqnereL) 

Properties.  Silver-white,  with  a  high  lustre;  very  ductile  and  capable 
of  being  beaten  out  into  thin  leaves;  fuses  at  a  gentle  heat.  (Bussy.) 
Hard,  yielding  however  to  the  hammer  and  the  file.  (Liebig.)  Crystol- 
lizes  in  octohedrons.  (Beeqnerel.) 

AtonUe  weight  of  Magnedum:  12*11  (Scheerer,  Po^^.  70,407);  12*36 
(Svanberg  &  Nordenfeldt,  J.pr.  Chm.  45,  473). 

Compounds  of  Jllagnesium, 

MAOMESmM  AND  OXTOBK. 

Magkesia.    MgO. 

Oxide  of  3fagnesitm,  Magnesia,  Calcined  Magnesia,  Talkerde,  BiUererde 
Magnesie,  Oxyde  de  Magnesitim,  Magnesia  usta  v.  calcinata. 

Formation.  The  metal  remains  permanent  in  dry  air;  in  moist  air  it 
becomes  slowly  but  only  superficially  covered  with  a  white  crust  of 
magnesia;  heated  in  very  small  pieces  in  the  air,  it  bums  with  lively 
emission  of  sparks,  and  forms  magnesia;  larger  portions  are  difficult  to  bum 
completely.  (Bussy.)  It  inflames  at  the  temperature  at  which  bottle 
glass  softens,  emitting  a  most  vivid  light.  Magnesia  is  deposited  on  the 
sides  of  the  vessel  in  which  the  combnstion  takes  place,  and  the  part  of 
the  tube  on  which  the  metal  lay  exlubits  a  black  spot  which  cannot  be 
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xemoyed  by  boiling  with  acids;  ibis  effect  is  probably  dae  to  the  sqparar 
tion  of  fiilicium.  (Liebig.)  Cold  water  preyiously  freed  from  air  by  boil- 
ing bas  no  effect  on  magnesium;  boiling  water  howerer  evolyes  a  few 
bubbles  of  hydrogen  cas;  acidulated  water  dissolres  the  metal  easily,  with 
disengagement  of  hycurogen  gas;  oil  of  vitriol  in  which  it  is  digested  evolyes 
sulphurous  acid;  and  cold  nitric  acid  gives  off  binoxide  of  nitrogen, 
(Liebig.) 

Preparation.  By  gentle  but  prolonged  ignition  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia. 

Impurities. — 1.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia:  Occurs  when  the  magnesia  has 
not  been  ignited  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  or  from  long  exposure  to 
the  air,  even  after  thorough  ignition.  The  moistened  earth  effervesces 
with  hydrochloric  acid. — 2.  Lime :  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  neu- 
tralized with  ammonia  is  rendered  turbid  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.-— 
3.  Oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  as  Oxide  of  Manganese :  The  hydrochloric 
acid  solution  supersaturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  water  gives  a  cha- 
racteristic precipitate  with  ammonia. — 4.  Silica:  Remains  undissolved  after 
digestion  in  hydrochloric  acid. — 5.  Sulphate  or  Bydrochlorate  of  Potash 
or  Soda :  Arising  from  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  not  having  been  suffi- 
ciently washed.  Water  boiled  with  the  earth  and  filtered  gives  the  reac- 
tions of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  leaves  a  saline  residue  after 
evaporation. 

Properties.  Fine,  white,  very  voluminous  powder;  specific  gravity 
=  3-200  (Karsten);  =  3-07  (Richter);  =  2*3  (Kirwan);  =  3*61  after  igni- 
tion  in  the  porcelain  furnace.  (H.  Rose.)  Fuses  only  at  the  very  highest 
temperatures,  as  in  a  fire  fed  with  oxygen  gas-*-its  surface  then  acquires 
the  appearance  of  porcelain-glaxe.  (Gujrton-Morveau.)  It  also  fuses, 
thoufh  with  great  difficulty,  in  the  oxy- hydrogen  blowpipe  flame,  to 
which  it  communicates  a  pale  red  colour,  and  is  then  converted  into  a 
sort  of  opaque  glass  or  enamel  which  scratches  glass  like  the  diamond 

f Clarke,  Ajin.  Phil,  17,  421);  also  under  the  influence  of  a  very  power- 
iil  voltaic  current  (H.  Davy).  Tasteless  and  inodorous.  Changes  some 
of  the  more  delicate  vegetable  colours,  e.  g.  moistened  red  litmus  paper,  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  alkalis.  It  is  not  caustic  Moistened  with  nitrate 
of  cobalt  and  strongly  ignited  before  the  blowpipe,  it  takes  a  fine  rose* 
colour.  (Berselius.) 

Henry,        Gay-  Sir 

Calculatton.     WoUaston.  Lussac.  Berzeliiis,  Hiflinger.  H.  Davy. 

Mg 12        60            59-3            59-5            61-29  61-7           66 

O  8        40            40-7            40-5            3871  38-3            34 

MgO....    20      100  1000  100-0  lOOOO  lOO'O  100 

(MgO  «  158-35  +  100  »  258*35.    Bendhu.) 

Decompositions. — 1.  By  potassium  at  a  white  heat— -2.  By  yoltaie 
electricity.  (H.  Davy.) — ^When  magnesia  mixed  up  with  oil  is  ex- 
posed to  the  oxy-hydrogen  flame,  a  skg  is  obtained,  which  crumbles 
in  the  air  to  a  white  powder  consisting  of  magnesia.  (Clarke.) 

Combinations. — a.  With  water. — a.  Htdratb  of  Maonbma. — Found 
native.  Ignited  magnesia  evolves  heat  when  mixed  with  water.  (H. 
Davy.)  On  the  addition  of  either  cold  or  hot  water,  the  magnesia  in- 
stantly becomes  saturated  with  it.  (Rees.)  1.  Magnesia  is  moistened  with 
water;  and  then  dried  in  a  water«bath.  (Rees.)     2.  To  the  aqneooi 
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solation  of  a  salt  of  magneBia,  potash  or  soda  is  added  in  excess,  and  the 
precipitate  well  washed.  The  natnial  yariety  has  a  laminated  structure, 
and  belongs  to  the  rhombohedral  system  ol  crystallization,  (^'t^.  135.) 
Its  specific  gravity  is  2  336  (Brewster);  it  is  soft,  white,  transparent,  and 
of  a  pearly  lustre;  the  artificially  prepared  hydrate  is  a  white  powder, 
or,  when  dried  at  100^  a  semitransparent,  coherent,  soft,  yery  brittle 
nuuss.    It  gives  up  its  water  below  a  red  heat. 

Sir  H.    Stro- 
Benelius.        Davy,    mever. 
Calculation.  Ari\f,  Art\f,  Native, 

HgO 20        69        69-4  to  70-2        75        68-35 

HO  9        31        30-6  „  29-8        25        3090 

Protoxides  of  Iron  and  Manganese....  0*75 

MgO,  HO 29      100      100-0     1000      100      100*00 

Fyfe.  Brnce^  Nuttal.  Rees. 

Native.  Native,  Arttf, 

MgO   69-75  70  6952 

HO 30-25  30  30-48 

10000  100  10000 

j3.  Solution  of  Magnesia. — Magnesia  dissolves  in  5142  parts  of 
water  at  15-5°  (60°  P.)  (Fyfe),  in  5800  parts  of  water  at  15°  (0.  Henry, 
J,  Pharm.  13, 2),  in  7900  (Kirwan),  in  16,000  parts  (Dalton)  of  cold  water, 
and  in  36,000  parts  of  boiling  water.  (Fyfe,  Edinh.  Phil,  J.  5,  305.) 
IT  In  55,368  parts  of  water,  either  boiling  or  at  ordinary  temperatures. 
The  solution  has  a  feeble  alkaline  action,  and  gives,  after  some  time  a 
scanty  precipitate  with  phosphate  of  soda,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia. 
(Fresenius,  ilnn.  Pharm,  59,  117.)  ^  The  presence  of  lime,  sulphate  of 
lime  or  sulphate  of  potash  in  water  does  not  interfere  with  its  solvent 
powers  on  magnesia.  (0.  Henry.) 

5.  With  acids,  producing  the  Magnesia-Salts,  Ma^esia  has  less 
affinity  for  acids  than  the  six  fixed  alkalis;  nevertheless  it  neutralizes 
them  perfectly.  The  salts  of  magnesia  are  colourless,  when  the  acid  with 
which  it  is  combined  is  destitute  of  colour ;  they  have  a  bitterish  taste 
when  soluble  in  water.  The  acid  if  volatile  is  expelled  by  ignition,  with 
the  exception  of  sulphuric  acid.  The  magnesia-salts,  moistened  with 
nitrate  of  cobalt  and  strongly  heated  in  the  olowpipe  flame,  become  rose- 
coloured.  (Berzelius.)  Phosphate  of  magnesia,  however,  takes  a  violet 
tint.  (Wittstein.)  All  the  salts  of  magnesia  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  e.  g.y  the  carbonate,  borate,  phosphate,  and  arseniate — the  ignited 
metaphosphate,  however,  excepted-— dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Those 
magnesia  salts  which  are  soluble  in  water,  are  completely  decomposed 
by  potash  and  soda,  even  in  the  cold,  depositing  the  hydrate  of  magnesia 
in  copious  flakes.  The  precipitate  disappears  on  the  addition  of  sulphate, 
nitrate,  hydrochlorate,  or  succinate  of  ammonia,  and  likewise  with  the 
carbonate,  though  the  latter  deposits  crystals  after  a  while.  (Wittstein.) 
A  small  addition  of  ammonia  docs  not  aflect  the  neutral  magnesia-salts ; 
a  larger  quantity  precipitates  hydrate  of  magnesia  (in  combination  with 
a  very  small  portion  of  acid :  Merzeliui) ;  but  even  a  large  excess  of  am- 
monia never  separates  more  '  than  half  the  magnesia  present  (Fourcroy, 
Crell.  Ann,  1792,  1,  451):  for  the  ammoniacal  salt  produced  unites  with 
the  still  undecomposed  salt  of  magnesia,  and  forms  a  double  salt,  which  is 
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not  further  decomposed  either  bj  ammonia  or  by  magnesia.  (Vid.  I.,  132> 
and  Sch,  95.)  Hence  ammonia^  even  in  excess,  gives  little. or  no  pre- 
cipitate with  a  salt  of  magnesia,  when  mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sal-ammoniac  or  of  free  acid  j  and  the  turbidity  produced  by  ammonia 
in  the  solution  of  a  salt  of  magnesia  disappears  again  completely  on  the 
addition  of  sal-ammoniac.  An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia, 
containing  one  part  of  magnesia  in  4000  parts  of  water,  gives  a  cloud 
with  ammonia  after  a  few  seconds.  (Harting.)  Sesqui-carbonate  of  ammo- 
nia precipitates  magnesia  within  twenty-four  hours,  and  the  more  rapidly 
and  completely  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  solution  and  the 
quantity  of  sesqui-carbonate  employed.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  the 
precipitate  obtained  by  a  small  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is 
carbonate  of  magnesia,  whilst  that  produced  by  an  excess  consists  of 
double  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  (Guibourt,  J.  Chim.  Med.  1, 
418.)  One  part  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  added  to  2  parts  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  precipitates  one  half  of  the  base  as  carbonate ;  but 
2  parts  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  added  to  one  part  of  the  same  salt, 
precipitates  the  whole  of  the  magnesia  in  the  form  of  double  carbonate 
of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  This  precipitate  is  soluble  in  water,  but  not 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia;  it  therefore  redissolves, 
after  a  few  days,  in  the  supernatant  liquid,  in  consequence  of  that  liquid 
losing  its  carbonate  of  ammonia  by  exposure  to  the  air.  (Guibourt.) 
According  to  Pfaff,  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  precipitates  the  greater 
part  of  the  magnesia,  though  not  the  whole ;  according  to  Lougchamp,  a 
small  portion  only,  after  two  days;  according  to  J.  Dnlong  (./.  Pharm. 
11,  406),  it  causes  precipitation  much  more  slowly  when  dilute  than 
when  concentrated.  Carbonate  of  potash  or  soda  separates  from  neutral 
magnesia-salts,  in  the  cold,  only  a  small  quantity  of  a  basic  carbonate  of 
magnesia,  which  is  again  dissolved  either  by  an  excess  of  the  magnesia 
salt  or  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  34,  157),  the  rest  of 
the  magnesia  remaining  dissolved  as  an  acid  salt.  With  the  aid  of  heat, 
nearly  all  the  magnesia  is  thrown  down ;  but  in  this  case  also,  according 
to  Lon^champ  {Ann,  Chinu  Phys,  12,  255;  also  Gilb,  66,  24),  theprecipi^ 
tation  IS  less  complete,  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  carbonate,  sul- 
phate, hydrochl orate,  or  nitrate  of  potash  or  soda  contained  in  the  liquid: 
the  precipitate  likewise  diminishes  as  the  liquid  cools.  It  is  easily  dis- 
solved by  sal-ammoniac,  and,  therefore,  when  the  magnesia  salt  is  mixed 
with  sal-ammoniac,  no  precipitate  is  produced,  except  on  boiling.  Sesqui- 
carbonate  of  soda  does  not  affect  a  tolerably  dilute  solution  of  a  magnesia- 
salt  in  the  cold  (Schindler,  3fag,  PJiarm.  33,  29);  with  a  solution  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia,  it  does  not  give  a  precipitate,  till  after  the  lapse  of 
two  days.  (Boussingault.)  Bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  pro- 
duces a  precipitate  only  on  boiling.  In  the  cold,  the  bicarbonate  of 
magnesia  produced,  remains  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  salt;  but  on  boiling 
the  solution,  it  loses  carbonic  acid.  Borax  precipitates  the  magnesia 
salts  with  the  aid  of  heat,  but  not  in  the  cold.  Ordinary  diphosphate  of 
soda  gives  no  precipitate  in  the  cold,  except  with  the  most  concentrated 
solutions.  With  more  dilute  solutions  the  aid  of  heat  is  required,  but 
the  precipitate  then  formed  does  not  disappear  on  cooling.  When  caustic 
ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  added  to  a  dilute  solution  of  any 
salt  of  magnesia  mixed  with  phosphate  of  soda,  or  when  phosphate  of 
ammonia  or  of  soda  is  added  to  the  mixture  of  a  magnesia-Siilt  with  sal- 
ammoniac  and  ammonia,  the  magnesia  is  very  completely  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  which,  a<;cording  to 
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WolLwtoD,  attaches  itself  in  a  crjstalline  granular  condition  to  the  sides 
of  the  glass  vessel,  especiallj  where  they  have  heen  touched  hy  the  glass 
rod  in  stirring.  A  solution  containing  only  |  ^  ^^^  ^  ^  parts  of  magnesia 
gives  a  precipitate  after  24  hours,  with  phosphate  of  ammonia  mixed  with 
free  ammonia,  provided  the  latter  solution  is  highly  concentrated  and  added 
in  equal  quantity ;  if,  however,  it  is  dilute  and  added  in  smaller  quantity, 
it  does  not  give  any  indication  of  magnesia  in  a  solution  containing  T^nnr 
part  of  that  substance.  (Harting,  J,  pr,  Chem.  22,  50.)  Mono-tangstate 
of  soda  causes  a  precipitate  only  in  very  concentrated  solutions  of  mag- 
nesia salts;  when  more  dilute  they  continue  clear,  even  after  the  addition 
of  ammonia.  ^Anthon.)  Oxalic  acid  and  binoxalate  of  potash  precipitate 
even  dilute  solutions  of  magnesia  salts,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  pro- 
vided no  free  acid  or  sal-ammoniac  is  present,  and  the  oxalic  acid,  or  the 
acid  oxalate  of  x>otash  is  not  added  in  too  large  an  excess.  In  the  con- 
trary case,  the  ammoniacal  salt,  whether  already  present,  or  formed  on 
adding  the  ammonia,  retains  the  oxalate  of  magnesia  in  solution.  (H. 
Bose.)  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces,  after  some  time,  a  dense 
white  precipitate.  (H.  Rose,)  Magnesia-salts  are  not  precipitated  by 
sulphuric  acid  or  the  sulphat^,  or  by  perchloric  acid,  hydrofluosilicic  acid, 
bi-hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  carbonate  of  lime  (Fuchs),  or  ferricyanide 
of  potassium.  Magnesia  fonns  double  salts  with  ammonia;,  potash,  soda, 
lime,  &c. 

€,  With  several  earths,  producing  minerals  and  fused  masses. — d.  With 
certain  substances  in  the  organic  kingdom. 

MAONEsnrH  and  Car&ok. 

Carbonate  op  Magnesia. — Magnesia  absorbs  carbonic  acid  very  slowly 
from  the  air. — a.  Two-thirds  Carbonate, — Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  pre- 
cipitated by  a  very  large  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  whole  boiled 
till  the  precipitate  is  observed  by  the  microscope  to  be  passing  from  the 
floculent  to  the  granular  condition ;  it  is  then  washed  and  boiled  rapidly 
with  water,  the  liquid  poured  off,  and  the  residue  twice  boiled  with  fresh 
quantities  of  water. — Small  grains,  mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  the 
original  floculent  precipitate.  (Fritzsche,  Pogg,  37,  310.)  The  precipitate 
may  contain  carbonate  of  soda.  (Berzelius,  Jahresher,  17,  158.) 

Calculation.  Fritzsche. 

3MgO 60       ....       45-80  47*23 

2C()2    44       ....       33-59  32-67 

3HO 27       ....       20-61  2010 

3MgO,2CO*  +  3Aq.   131       ....     100-00         lOO'OO 

It  may  also  be  regarded  as  MgO,  HO  -f  2(MgO,  CO*  +  2Aq.) 

5.  Three-fourths  Carbonate.  —  Pound  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as 
Sydromagnesite. — 1.  Sulphate  of  magnesia  is  mixed  hot  with  an  excess  of 
carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  precipitate  boiled  with  fresh  quantities  of 
water,  as  long  as  an  acid  carbonate  of  magnesia  continues  to  oe  dissolved. 
(Berzelius.) — 2.  From  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in 
aqueous  carbonic  acid,  the  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  thrown  down  by  boil- 
ing, and  the  precipitate  twice  reboiled  with  fresh  quantities  of  water. 
(Fritzsche.)  The  native  variety  resembles  chalk;  the  artificially  prepared  , 
salt  is  a  white  powder.  It  is  soluble,  according  to  Fyfe,  in  2493  parts  of 
cold,  and  in  9000  parts  of  boiling  water.     The  solution  has  an  alkaline 
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teCMstion.  (Pleischl.)  It  is  dissolved  m  tbe  oold  by  an  aqaeons  solution  of 
oarbonaie  of  potash  or  soda,  and  also  by  a  solution  of  solpbate,  bjdro- 
oblorete,  or  nitrate  of  potash,  and  probablj  bj  other  salts.  On  heating  the 
solution,  it  separates  in  part  only,  and  is  again  dissolved  as  the  liquid 
oools.  (Longchamp.)  It  is  easilj  soluble  in  sulphate^  hydrochlorate, 
nitrate,  or  succinate  of  ammonia;  and  likewise  in  the  carbonate;  but  this 
solution  deposits  crystals  after  a  while.  (Wittstein.) 

TroUe- 
Berzelivs.    Wachtmdsttr.      Kob«U. 
CaknilatioB,  Arttf.  Nat  Nat. 

4MgO 80        43-96    ....      44-68    „..      42-41     ....      43*96 

3C02 66        36-26     ....      35*70     ....       3682    ....       3600 

4H0 36        19-78    ....       1972    ....       1853     ....       1968 

Silica,  oxide  of  iroiij  &c 2-24     ....        0*36 

4MgO,  3C02  +  4Aq 182       10000    ....     10000    ..«     100-00    .»..     10000 

It  may  also  be  regarded  as  MgO,  HO  +  3  (MgO,CO*  +  Aq.) 

c.  Fcur-Jifihs  Carhanate,^^!,  Formed  by  boiling  the  crystals  of  penta- 
hydrated  monocarbonate  of  magnesia  with  pure  water.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  compound  quite  free  from  ter*hydrated  monocarbonate  of  mag- 
nesia, it  is  best  to  boil  the  crystals  for  a  considerable  time  with  water  con* 
taining  ammonia,  the  ammonia  being  frequently  renewed  during  the  pro-^ 
cess. — 2.  A  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  aqueous 
carbonic  acid  is  boiled  for  a  long  time.— White  granular  powder.  The 
grains  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  appear  to  be  composed  of  a 
fibrous  njass  arranged  in  concentric  layers.  (Fritssche.) 

Calculation.  Fritzsche.      Benelins,  according  to  2. 

5MgO 100        42-92  ....  4210     ....       42-8     ....       432 

4CO«  88        37-76  ....  36*22     ....      36*5     ....      364 

5HO   45         19  32  ....  2168     ....       20*7     ....       204 

5MgO,4C03  +  5Aq 233       10000    ....     100*00    ....     1000     ....     100-0 

It  may  be  regarded  as  MgO,  HO  +  4  (MgO,  CO*  +  Aq.) 

Magnesia  AJha, 

This  substance  is  prepared  on  the  large  scale  by  precipitating 
the  sulphate,  hydrochlorate,  or  nitrate  of  magnesia  with  carbonate 
of  potash  or  soda.  For  this  purpose,  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  used ;  also  various  mineral  waters  {BUUrtoaBKr)  and  the  mother- 
liquor  of  sea- water,  many  salt  springs,  and  many  kinds  of  nitre; 
most  of  these  liquids,  however,  likewise  contain  lime,  which  must  previ- 
ously be  separated  by  sulphate  of  potash  or  soda.  According  to  Durand 
{Ann,  Chim,  Phys.  54,  312 ;  also  Ann,  PJiarm,  10, 140),  a  solution  of  100 
parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  100  parts  of  water  is  rapidly  mixed  in  a 
wooden  tub  or  barrel  heated  by  steam  with  a  solution  of  12.5  parts  of 
deca-hydrated  carbonate  of  soda.  The  temperature  is  raised  to  80* 
(172''  F.)  to  expel  carbonic  acid,  which  would  otherwise  retain  a  portion  of 
magnesia  in  solution;  and  the  clear  liquid  is  decanted  from  the  precipitate. 
This  is  washed  three  times,  by  subsidence  and  decantation,  with  luke- 
warm water  free  from  lime,  then  thrown  on  large  linen  filters,  and  allowed 
to  drain  from  24  to  48  hours.  The  wet  mass  is  then  conveyed  into  square 
boxes  without  bottoms,  standing  on  a  surface  of  gypsum  or  of  brick, 
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throngh  which  the  water  rapidly  eoaks ;  the  boxes  are  turned  over  after 
some  time,  in  order  that  the  apper  portion  may  be  dehydrated  also  ;  and 
the  blocks  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  thus  obtained  are  thoroughly  dried 
in  heated  chambers. 

Magnesia  alba,  according  to  Berzelius,  is  hydrated  |- carbonate  of 
magnesia,  containing  a  certain  portion  of  hydrated  monocarbonate,  the 
quantity  of  which  increases  in  proportion  as  the  liquid  is  less  boiled  after 
tne  precipitation.  According  to  Fritzsche,  it  consists  wholly  or  for  the 
most  part  of  ^carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  constitution  of  magnesia  alba 
is  affected  by  the  following  circumstances :  1.  The  relative  quantity  ofifie 
precipitant.  When  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  is  used,  the  precipitate 
retains  a  portion  of  that  reagent,  and  is  thereby  rendered  more  dense ; 
when  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  magnesia  is  in  excess,  it  contains  a 
small  quantity  of  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid,  and  is  lighter ;  carbonate 
of  potash  may  be  used  in  excess.  (Berzelius.)  The  precipitate  does  not 
become  granular  with  an  excess  of  the  alkaline  carbonate  so  readily  as 
with  an  excess  of  the  magnesia  salt.  (Fritzsche.)  [In  Durand's  method 
the  carbonate  of  soda  somewhat  predominates.] — 2.  Degree  of  dilution. 
The  more  dilute  the  two  solutions  are,  the  lighter  is  the  precipitate,  and 
the  more  normal  salt  does  it  contain.  (Berzelius.)  [Durand,  on  the  con- 
trary, employs  concentrated  solutions.! — 3.  Temperature.  The  precipitate 
formed  in  the  cold  consists  chiefly  of  iiydrated  normal  salt;  a  large  quan- 
tity of  magnesia  at  the  same  time  remaining  in  solution,  because  the  nor- 
mal salt  is  resolved  by  the  action  of  the  water  into  an  insoluble  basic  salt, 
and  an  acid  salt  which  is  dissolved.  On  applying  heat,  the  carbonic  acid  is 
expelled  from  this  solution^  and  the  greater  part  of  the  magnesia  is  thrown 
down  j  at  the  same  time,  the  remaining  normal  salt  contained  in  the 
original  precipitate  is  resolved  into  a  basic  salt,  and  carbonic  acid  which 
escapes.  When  this  mixture  is  boiled  for  a  long  time,  the  precipitate  is 
converted  into  |-carbonate  of  magnesia.  The  salt  is  lightest  when  pre- 
cipitated in  tho  cold.  (Berzelius.)  When  moderately  boiled,  which  is 
usually  the  case,  the  precipitate  is  converted  into  the  f-carbonate;  but  by 
continuing  the  operation,  it  becomes  mixed  with  a  constantly  increasing 
quantity  of  the  f  and  f-carbonates  of  magnesia.  (Fritzsche.)  The  utmost 
degree  of  lightness  is  obtained  by  allowing  the  precipitate  to  freeze  while 
still  moist.  (Berzelius.)  Magnesia  alba  stirred  up  with  water  manifests  a 
slight  alkaline  reaction.  (Pleischl.)  It  dissolves  readily  in  water  con- 
taining sal-ammoniac;  with  greater  difficulty,  however,  after  being  heated 
to  100°.  The  saturated  solution  has  a  weak  alkaline  reaction ;  does  not 
become  turbid  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  by  boiling;  is  precipitated  by 
potash;  and  when  treated  with  acids,  evolves  abundance  of  carbonic  acid 
gas.  (A.  Vogel,  J.  pr,  Chem,  7,  455.) 

Commercial  magnesia  alba. 

Kirwan.         Bergman.         Butini.  Dalton.  Klaproth.     Fonrcroy. 

Dried  at  100°. 

MgO  45       ....         45       ....         43       ....         43       ....         40       ....         40 

C02    34       ....         25       ....         36       ....         40       ....         33       ....         48 

HO 21       ....         30       ....         21       ....         17       ....         27       ....         12 

100       ....       100       ....       100       ....       100       ....       100       ....       100 

Prepared  on  the  small  scale,  c  =  precipitated  cold;  h  =  precipitated 
hot;  M  =  with  an  excess  of  magnesia  salt;  Alk.  =  with  an  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  potash. 
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Bucholz.  Berzelius. 

'""       -" »  r ^ 

h,  c.  A.,  M.  h.,  Alk,  c,  M, 

MgO 42        ....         33  ....         42-24     ....     4316     ....     3640 

C02  35         ....         32  ....         37-00     ....     36*47     ....     3025 

HO   23         ....         35  ....         20-76     ....     20*37     ....     33*35 

Too   Z  Too   Z  10000  ....  100-00  ....  loo-oo 

[See  also  Deane  and  Gladstone,  PharmacetUical  Journal,  vol.  VIII. 
No.  6.] 

d.  Monocarbonate. — Found  in  the  mineral  kingdom  as  Magnesite. — 
Magnesite  belongs  to  the  rhombohedral  system  of  crystallization ;  forms 
obtuse  rhombohedrons.  {Fig,  141)  ?•*  :  r*  =  107°  25';  r*  :  r*  or  r*  = 
72°  35'.  Specific  gravity  =  3*056  (Mohs).  It  may  be  obtained  as  a  crys- 
talline powder,  exhibiting  the  form  of  arragonite  when  examined  by  the 
microscope,  by  evaporating  to  dryness  with  the  aid  of  heat,  a  solution  of 
carbonate  of  magnesia  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg,  42, 366.) 
Powdered  magnesite,  when  moistened  with  water,  gives  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion with  litmus  and  violets.  (Pleischl.  ZeUschr,  Phys,  v.  W.  5,  59.) 

Magnesite,  Klaproth.  Stromeyer. 

MgO 20       ....       47-62  ....         48         ....  47*64 

CO*    22       ....       52-.38  ....        49        ....  50*75 

Water  and  other  impurities  '  3        ....  1*61 

MgO,  COS 42       ....     100-00         Z       100        ~Z,       10000 

a.  Ter-hydrcUed  Monocarhonate  of  Magnesia, — 1.  A  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  magnesia  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid  is  allowed  to  evaporate 
spontaneously  in  the  air  (Berzelius),  or  kept  for  a  long  while  at  a  tem- 
perature of  50".  (Fritzsche.) — 2.  The  tabular  crystals  of  the  penta-hy- 
drated  salt  are  exposed  in  a  glass  tube  to  the  sun's  rays,  whereby  they  lose 
2  atoms  of  water. — 3.  The  latter  salt  is  heated  for  a  long  time  in  water 
at  50**,  or  boiled  with  water  till  it  becomes  opaque  and  begins  to  evolve 
carbonic  acid ;  it  is  then  left  to  itself  in  the  cold,  and  in  the  course  of  a 
day  or  two  is  converted  into  a  net- work  of  crystals  of  the  ter-hydrated  salt. 
The  water  also  with  which  the  tabular  crystals  are  heated  till  carbonic 
acid  begins  to  escape,  but  not  to  the  boiling  point---yields,  on  cooling, 
crystals  of  the  salt,  a  portion  of  which  it  had  previously  dissolved.  ^Fritz- 
sche.)— 4.  A  mixture  of  the  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda  is  set  aside  till  crystals  appear.  (Four- 
croy;  V.  Rose.)  The  precipitate  which  the  normal  carbonate  of  soda  gives 
with  sulphate  of  magnesia  is  likewise  converted  in  a  few  days,  at  tem- 
peratures between  0  and  -h  10°,  into  crystals  of  the  terhydrated  salt. 
(Fritzsche,  Soubeiran, «/.  Pharm.  13,  596.)  A  mixture  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  and  sesquicarbonate  of  soda,  which  is  perfectly  clear  at  first,  also 
yields  this  salt  after  the  lapse  of  two  days,  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  de- 
posit at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  (Boussing^ult,  4  nn.  Chim.  Pkys,  29, 285.) 
Forms  small  needles  collected  together  in  tufts;  permanent  in  the  air 
(Fritzsche);  effloresces  in  a  dry  atmosphere  (Berzelius);  hard,  with  a 
slightly  alkaline  taste;  turns  the  juice  of  violets  green.  (Soubeiran.)  The 
salt  wh6n  gently  ignited  loses  its  acid  together  with  its  water.  Cold  water 
dissolves  but  a  very  small  quantity  (according  to  Fourcroy,  one  part  in 
48  parts  of  water) ;  the  solution  evolves  carbonic  acid  on  boiling,  and  de- 
posits magnesia  alba.  (Soubeiran.)  The  solution  in  cold  water  is  accom- 
panied by  the  formation  of  an  acid  salt^  whilst  a  f-carbonate  of  magnesia 
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remains  nndissolved ;  boiling  water  takes  up  nothing,  but  expels  carbonic 
acid,  giving  rise  to  the  formation  of  a  f -carbonate.  (Berzelius.)  Boiling 
water  does  not  produce  any  decomposition.  (Fritzsohe,  Pogg*  37,  304.) 

Bach.,W.Henr7, 
Crystallized  salt.  Soubeiran.       Berzelius.  Bousamgault. 

MgO 20     ....     28-99     ....       29*58     ....       29*6     ....       30 

CO«  22     ....     31-88     ....       31-50     ....       31-5     ....       30 

3HO 27     ...     3913     ....       3892     ....       389     ....      40 

MgO,  C02  +  3Aq.      69     ....  100-00     ....     100-00     ....     1000    ....     100 

/?.  Penta-hydrcUed  Manocarhonate.'-^A  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of 
magnesia  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid,  exposed  to  the  cold  of  winter  in  looselj 
covered  vessels,  deposits  crystals  of  the  ter-hydrated  and  of  the  penta- 
hydrated  salt ;  the  quantity  of  the  latter  increasing  in  proportion  to  the 
degree  of  cold.  Transparent  tabular  crystals.  (Fritssche.)  The  crystals 
belong  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  (Pig-  ^i6)  i  :  u  or  u^  =  102**; 
♦  :  «  =  120''  30';  u  :  u^  =  SB'' 80^;  u  :  t  =  133^  15';  u:m=  136**  45*. 
(Brooke,  Ann.  Phil,  22,  375.)  The  crystals,  on  exposure  to  the  air, 
part'  very  slowly  with  2  atoms  of  water,  and  become  opaque;  more 
rapidly,  however,  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun ;  in  hot  water  even  at  SO** 
they  lose  their  transparency,  being  converted  into  salt  d,  »,  with  evolution 
of  carbonic  acid.  If  the  crystals  are  boiled  as  long  as  this  action 
continues,  they  become  converted,  without  change  of  form,  into  a  white 
incoherent  mass  of  ^-carbonate,  which  is  also  frequently  mixed  with 
crystals  of  the  d,  a  salt.  (Fritzsche.) 

Crystallized  salt.  Fritzsche. 

MgO 20    ....      22-99  ...•  23*70 

CO»  22     ....       25-29  ....  25-39 

5HO 45     ....      &l-7g  ....  50-91 

MgO,  C0>  +  5Aq.     87     ...     lOO'M        Z.        10000 

e.  BicarhoncUe, — Magnesia  alba  shaken  up  with  aqueous  carbonic 
acid  yields  a  solution  having  a  bitter  taste  and  an  alkaline  reaction.  (Ber« 
thoUet,  i\r.  GM,  3,  263.)  Even  with  a  large  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
also  after  boiling,  the  solution  exerts  an  alkaline  reaction  on  logwood, 
turmeric,  and  rhubarb  (Pfitiff,  Sefiw.  35,  428);  it  also  turns  reddened 
litmus  blue  (Pleischl,  Gmelin^;  according  to  BerthoUet,  it  gives  a  green 
colour  with  violets,  but  red  with  litmus.  The  saturated  solution  contains 
exactly  twice  as  much  carbonic  acid  as  the  normal  salt.  (Soubeiran.)  It 
becomes  turbid  at  75^,  but  recovers  its  transparency  again  on  cooling. 
(Bertbollet.)  When  heated  even  to  50°,  it  deposits  ter-hydrated  monocar- 
bonate  (Berzelius,  Fritzsche);  the  same  thing  occurs  when  it  is  evapo- 
rated in  vacuo,  half  the  carbonic  acid  escaping.  (Soubeiran,  J.  Pharm^ 
13,  598.) 

Magnesium  and  Boron. 
Borate  of  Magnesia. 

a.  TrihoraU,  —  1,  Formed  by  boiling  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  with  solution  of  borax,  and  washing  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
with  cold  water. — 2.  By  boiling  a  solution  of  borate  of  magnesia  and  soda 
in  cold  water.  (WShler.)  The  boiling  is  continued  for  a  long  time,  and 
the  liquid  filtered  hot;  but  the  precipitate  remaining  on  the  filter  is 
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washed  with  cold  water,  because  hot  water  would  withdraw  a  portion  of 
the  acid;  it  is  then. dried  under  a  bell-jar  over  oil  of  vitrioL  (Rammels- 
berg,  Pogg,  49,  445.)  The  freshly  precipitated  salt  is  gelatinous,  but 
after  drying  it  becomes  white  and  gritty.  (Wohler.)  It  is  slightly  soluble 
in  cold  water;  the  solution  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  is  rendered  turbid  by 
boiling,  and  when  evaporated  leaves  a  transparent  varnish.  By  long 
continued  boiling  with  a  large  quantity  of  water,  or  by  washing  witli 
boiling  water,  part  at  least  of  the  boracic  acid  is  separated  from  the  salt, 
and  the  residue  dries  up  to  a  white  mass,  which  is  insoluble  in  cold  water, 
and  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  (Wohler,  Fogg,  28,  525.) 

Ig^nited.        Rammelsberg.  Hydrated.  Rammelsberg. 

3MgO 600        63-29        61-84        3MeO....  60-0        34-13          32*42 

BO»     34-8        36-71        3816        BO»    ....  34*8         19*80          2062 

9HO  ....  81-0        46  07          46-96 

3MgO,B03....     94-8       lOO'OO       100*00        +  9Aq.    175*8       100*00        100*00 

h.  Monohorate  ?  An  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and 
borax  (heated  till  it  becomes  turbid,  and  again  rendered  clear  by  cooling) 
set  aside  for  some  months,  and  kept  during  part  of  the  time  at  tempera- 
tures below  0°,  yields  long,  slender,  transparent  needles  collected  together 
in  tufts.  They  become  milk-white  when  heated,  and  fall  to  pieces  when 
wholly  deprived  of  their  water  of  crystallization.  They  are  not  soluble 
either  in  cold  or  in  hot  water,  but  readily  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
From  a  solution  in  warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  boracic  acid 
crystallizes  out  on  cooling ;  from  a  more  dilute  solution,  ammonia  preci- 
pitates the  salt  in  fine  needles.  The  crystals  contain  16*67  per  cent,  of 
magnesia,  25*00  of  boracic  acid,  and  58*33  of  water.  (W5hler.) 

c.  Four-thirds  Borate, — Found  in  nature  as  BoracUe.  Transparent 
and  colourless  cubes  with  dodeeahedral  and  tetrahedral  surfaces  {Fig,  17). 
Specific  gravity  =  2*955.  (Rammelsberg.)  Harder  than  felspar.  Heated 
in  the  blowpipe  fiame  on  charcoal,  it  nises  with  difficulty,  and  forms  a 
clear  yellowish  bead,  which  on  cooling  solidifies  to  a  crystalline  enamel- 
like mass,  covered  with  needles.  (Berzelius.)  Insoluble  in  water  but 
slowly  dissolved  by  acids.* 

BoracUt, 

3MgO  60*0  30-12 

4B03 139-2  69-88 ^___ 

3MgO,4BO»    ....     199*2        10000  100-0  100*00  100  100*0 

It  may  be  regarded  as  2  (MgO,  BCP)  +  MgO,  2B0^  (Berzelius.) 

d.  Terborate, — Hydrate  of  magnesia  or  magnesia  alba  in  excess  is 
boiled  with  boracic  acid  in  water,  filtered,  and  evaporated  to  the  crystal- 
lizing point.  Granular  crystals.  (Wohler.)  Crystalline  crust.  (Ram- 
melsberg.) Has  an  alkaline  reaction,  and,  when  ignited,  loses  water, 
together  with  part  of  its  boracic  acid,  leaving  a  fused  spongy  mass.  The 
salt  yields  pure  boracic  acid  to  boiling  water,  and  a  residue  is  left  which 
appears  to  be  hydrate  of  magnesia.  It  dissolves  in  cold  water  slowly, 
but  in  tolerable  quantity;  the  solution  does  not  become  turbid  on  boiling, 
and  is  precipitated  by  ammonia,  only  when  concentrated.  (Wohler,  Fogg, 
28,  527.)     It  is  soluble  in  75  parts  of  cold  wa^r,  (Rammelsberg.) 


Rammelfl- 

Stro- 

Arfeedson. 

berg. 

meyer. 

Pfaff. 

30*3 

30*75 

33 

36-3 

69-7 

69-25 

67 

63*7 
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Crystallized.  Rammelsberg. 

MgO    200        ....         10-18  ....  1079 

3B0»  104-4         ....         5316  ....  5354 

8H0    72-0         ....         36-66  ....  3567 

MgO,  3BO»  +  SAq.       1964         ....       10000        ....         10000 

c.  Sexborate,  Sometimes  produced  in  the  form  of  a  granular  powder 
together  with  d^  in  the  preparation  of  d  with  magnesia  alba«  When 
ignited,  it  hakes  together  and  forms  a  mass  resembling  porcelain.  (Ram- 
melsberg,  Pogg,  49,  455.)  Sexborate  of  potash  does  not  precipitate  the 
salts  of  magnesia.  (Laurent.) 

Calculation.  Rammelsberg. 

MgO    20-0        ....          5-12  ....  5-585 

6BO»   208-8         ....         53-43  ....  54-184 

18HO    162-0         ....         41-45  ....  40231 

MgO,  6B0«  +  18Aq.    390-8        ....       lOO'OO        ....       100-000 


Magnesium  and  Phosphorus. 

A.  Hypophosphite  of  Magnesia.' — Hjpophosphite  of  lime  is  boiled 
for  a  considerable  time  with  oxalate  of  magnesia  and  water,  and  the 
filtrate  evaporated. — ^Large  regular  octohedrons,  possessing  considerable 
hardness.  They  effloresce  in  dry  air;  and,  when  ignited,  yield  a  consider- 
able quantity  of  water,  together  with  spontaneously  inflammable  phos- 
phuretted  hydrogen  gas,  and  leave  a  residue  of  a  reddish  colour.  The 
crystals  digested  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  leave 
69'11  per  cent  of  monophosphate  of  mai^nesia.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  12,  85.) 

Crystallized.  H.  Rose. 

MgO 200      ....       15-22  ....         15-48 

PO    39-4      ....       29-99  ....         29*60 

8HO 72-0       ....       54-79  ....         54-92 

MgO,2HO,PO  +  6Aq 131*4       ....     lOO'OO        ....       10000 

B.  Phosphite  of  Magnesia. — Sulphate  of  magnesia  does  not  give  a 
precipitate  with  phosphite  of  ammonia.  The  salt  is  formed  by  boiling 
magnesia  alba  with  very  dilute  phosphorous  acid,  and  leaving  tlie  filtrate 
to  evaporate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Forms  a  crystalline  crust. 
Ignited  in  a  retort,  it  yields  a  large  quantity  of  water,  and  likewise 
hydrogen  gas,  the  first  portions  of  which  are  tolerably  pure,  but  the  latter 
are  mixed  with  phosphorus.  The  salt  becomes  incandescent  as  it  changes 
into  phosphate,  and  yields  47*9  per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  tinged 
with  red  from  the  presence  of  phosphoric  oxide.  Water  dissolves  it  with 
difficulty.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg,  9,  28.) 

C.  Ordinary  Phosphate  of  Magnesia. — a.  TnphosphaU.  Present 
in  small  quantitses  in  vegetables,  as  in  the  seeds  of  the  cereal  grasses,  and 
also  in  animal  bodies,  as  in  the  bones,  in  urinary  calculi,  and  in  bezoar- 
stones.  Formed  artificially  by  precipitating  sulphate  of  magnesia  with 
triphosphate  of  soda.  The  precipitate  dried  at  1 00°  still  retains  5  atoms 
of  water.  When  the  salt  b  is  boiled  with  water,  this  compound  sepa- 
rates in  combination  with  5  atoms  of  water,  (Rammelsberg.)     The  salt  is 
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readily  solable  in  acids,  even  after  exposure  to  a  white  heat  (by  which  it 
is  converted  into  a  transparent  glass.)  (Graham.) 

After  ignitioD.  Dried  at  100°  C. 

3MgO fiO-0     ....     45-66              3MgO  ....  60*0         ....         3401 

cPO*     71-4     ....     54-34              cPO* 71-4         ....        4048 

5H0 450         ....         25-51 

3MgO,cPO*   131-4     ....  10000  +  5Aq 176-4         ....       100-00 

5.  Diphosphate. — 1.  A  solution  of  2  parts  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  in 
32  parts  of  water,  mixed  with  a  solution  of  3  parts  of  ordinary  diphosphate 
of  soda  in  32  parts  of  water,  deposits  the  salt  in  the  course  of  24  hours  in 
the  form  of  needles.  (Fourcroy,  Riffault,  Graham.) — 2.  A  solution  of 
magnesia  in  phosphoric  acid  (Bergman),  or  a  mixture  of  acetate  of  mag- 
nesia with  phosphoric  acid  (Berzelius),  evaporated  slowly,  also  yields 
crystals  of  this  salt. — Small  six-sided  prisms  and  needles,  having  a  slightly 
cooling  and  sweetish  tast<).  (Fourcroy.)  The  crystals  effloresce  rapidly 
in  the  air.  At  100^  they  lose  8  atoms  of  water;  at  176°  (348* S"*  F.), 
6  atoms  more;  and  at  a  stronger  heat,  the  15th  atom,  which  was  present  in 
a  basic  capacity.  The  residue,  after  strong  ignition  [di-pyrophosphate  of 
magnesia?],  is  insoluble  in  acids.  (Graham.)  If  the  heat  is  further 
increased,  a  transparent  glass  is  produced.  (Fourcroy.)  After  several 
days*  digestion  witn  cold  water,  1  part  of  the  crystallized  salt  dissolves 
in  322  parts  of  the  water;  the  solution  becomes  turbid  at  49"*,  and 
milky  at  100^  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  the  salt  separating  un- 
changed, although  in  a  very  bulky  and  amorphous  state.  The  boiling 
hot  solution  contains  only  1  part  of  the  salt  in  498  parts  of  water;  but 
on  cooling,  a  part  of  that  which  has  been  precipitated  is  slowly  redis* 
solved.  (Graham.)  According  to  Rifiault  (Ann,  Ghim.  Phys,  19,  90), 
boiling  water,  decomposes  the  diphosphate  into  a  soluble  acid  salt,  and  a 
basic  salt  wbich  remains  undissolved.  IT  Schaffer  {Ann,  Fharm.  50, 
145)  finds,  that  the  basic  residue  left  after  treating  the  diphosphate  with 
boiling  water,  as  long  as  the  filtrate  remains  acid,  consists  of  3MgO,  PO^, 
2 HO  -h  5  Aq.,  as  observed  by  Rammelsberg  {vid.  supra);  the  acid  solu- 
tion evaporated  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  yielded  a  very  acid  mass, 
resolved  by  strong  alcohol  into  a  basic  salt  and  free  phosphoric  acid, 
which  dissolved  a  portion  of  the  undecomposed  salt.  IF  The  salt  is  much 
more  soluble  in  water  containing  a  trace  of  phosphoric,  sulphuric,  hydro- 
chloric, nitric,  oxalic,  or  acetic  acid ;  and  a  solution  thus  obtained  does 
not  become  turbid  on  boiling.  (Graham,  Phil.  Mag,  Ann,  2,  20;  also 
Ann.  Pharm.  29,  24.) 

Without  water  of  crystallizatioti. 

2MgO   40-0     ....      33-21 

cPO* 71-4     ....      59-30 

HO    90    ....        7-49 


2MgO,  HO,  cPO»....     120-4     ....    100-00 

Crystallized,  acoording  to  Graham.  Riffault. 

2MgO  40-0        ....         16-23  )  .-.qa 

cPO» 71-4         ....         28-98  /        *  *  ^^  ^^ 

53-02 


HO  90        ....  3-65 

14Aq 1260         ....         51 


65  ) 
14  f 


•I-  14Aq 246-4         ....       10000  ....  lOOOO 
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IT  D.  Di-PYROPHOSPHATE  OF  Magnesi A.-— Remains  in  the  form  of  a 
transparent  glass  after  the  fusion  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia. 
Di -pyrophosphate  of  soda  gives  no  precipitate  with  sulphate  of  magnesia 
till  after  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia ;  it  then  throws  down 
di-pyrophosphate  of  magnesia  containing  but  a  trace  of  ammonia^  and 
soluble  with  tolerable  facility  in  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and 
likewise  in  pyrophosphate  of  soda.  (Wach.  Schw,  59,  207.)  The  precipi- 
tate resembles  hydrate  of  alumina  in  appearance.  When  dissolved  in 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  and  boiled^  it  is  obtained  in  the  form 
of  a  crystalline  powder.  (Schwarzenberg.) 


Scfawarzcnberg. 


2MgO 
P0»    ... 


Calculation. 
400      ....         35-9 
71-4       ....         64-1 


Amorphous. 
35-61 
63-57 


Crystallized. 
35-8 
63-9 


2MgO,PO»  ....     lU-4 


1000 


99-18 


99-7 


The  crystals  contain  3  atoms  of  water*  (Schwarzenberg,  Ann,  Fharm, 
65,  2.)  IT 

E.  Metaphosphate  op  Magnesia.  1 .  Metaphosphate  of  soda  gives 
with  the  acetate,  but  not  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  soft  tenacious  pre* 
cipitate.  (Graham.) — IT  2.  The  salt  is  also  formed  by  dissolving  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia  in  excess  of  dilute  phosphoric  acid,  evaporating  the 
solution  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  to  a  temperature  of  316°. 
(Maddrell,  Mem.  Chem.  JSoc.  3,  273,  1848.) 


MgO 
PO« 


Calculation. 

MaddreU. 

200       ....       22-453      . 

,.      22-470 

71-4      ....       77-547      . 

..      77-424 

MgO,PO»....      91-4 


100000 


99-894  f 


Magnesium  and  Sulphur. 

A.  Sulphide  of  Magnesium. — Magnesium* cannot  be  made  to  com- 
bine with  sulphur  by  fusion.  (Liebig.) — 100  parts  of  anhydrous  sulphate 
of  magnesia  exposed  to  a  white  heat  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  leave  S9'5 
parts  of  a  white  friable  residue,  which  in  100  parts  contains  78*0  parts  of 
magnesia,  7*2  parts  of  magnesium,  and  12*0  parts  of  sulphur;  it  may- 
be regarded  as  a  mixture  of  magnesia  and  sulphide  of  magnesium. 
Boiling  water  dissolves  out  [bi-]hydrosulphate  of  magnesia  and  leaves 
the  magnesia  behind.  A  mixture  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  charcoal 
yields  very  little  sulphide  of  magnesium  after  ignition,  the  product  con- 
sisting almost  wholly  of  magnesia.  (Berthier,  Ann,  Chim.  Pkys.  22,  236.) 

HydraUd  Sulphide  of  Magnesium,  ot  MonohydroBul/pliate  of  Magnesia, 
— Separates  on  evaporating  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  bi-hydrosulphate 
of  magnesia  in  vacuo,  or  on  mixing  that  salt  with  a  concentrated  solution 
of  bi-hydrosulphate  of  potash,  inasmuch  as  the  latter  withdraws  the 
water  from  the  magnesia  salt ;— or  on  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  and  bi-hydrosulphate  of  potash  :  in  either  case 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  set  free. — Greyish  viscid  mass,  dissolving  in 
acids  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  (Berzelius.) 
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B.  Hydrated  double  Sulphide  op  Hydrogen  and  Magnesium,  or 
Bi-HYDROSULPHATE  OP  Maonesia. — I.  Hjdrate  of  magnesia  diffused  in 
water  through  which  a  stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  is  passed, 
is  slowly  but  abundantly  dissolved,  and  this  compound  is  produced. — 
2.  A  similar  solution,  but  containing  an  alkaline  salt,  is  produced  by  mix* 
ing  a  salt  of  magnesia  with  the  bi-hydrosulphate  of  an  alkali  in  a  dilute 
state.  When  too  small  a  quantity  of  water  is  present,  the  compound 
cannot  exist,  but  is  resolved  into  mono-hydrosulphate  of  magnesia,  which 
is  precipitated,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  which  escapes. — The  solution 
preparcKl  according  to  the  first  method  is  resolved  by  evaporation  in  vacuo 
or  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas — also  on  being  mixed  with  concen- 
trated bi-hydrosulphate  of  potash — into  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  and 
insoluble  mono-hydrosulphate  of  magnesia.  By  boiling,  it  loses  all  its 
solphuretted  hydrogen  and  deposits  hydrate  of  magnesia.  (Berzelius, 
F(ygq,  6,  442.) 

C.  Hyposulphite  of  Magnesia. — Prepared  by  boiling  a  solution  of 
sulphite  of  magnesia  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  (Herschel.)  The  filtrate 
evaporated  over  oil  of  vitriol  yields  small,  transparent,  colourless,  rectan- 
gular prisms,  with  rhombo-octohedral  summits  and  with  the  terminal  edges 
replaced  by  planes.  They  are  permanent  in  the  air,  but  lose  about  half 
their  water  of  crystallization  at  170°.  They  fuse  and  are  decomposed  by 
a  strong  heat,  evolving  water,  sulphur,  ana  sulphurous  acid,  and  leaving 
after  ignition,  30*75  per  cent,  of  a  white  semifused  mass,  consisting  of 
sulphite,  sulphate,  and  pure  magnesia. — Easily  soluble  in  water;  from  a 
concentrated  aqueous  solution  it  is  precipitated  by  alcohol  in  the  form  of 
an  oily  liquid.  (Rammelsberg,  Fogg,  6^^  303.) 

QiTstalUied.  Rammelsber;. 

MgO 20-0      ....       16-40  ....         16-82 

S»Oa 48-0      ....      39-34  ....        3923 

6HO 54-0      ....      44-26  ....        4395 


MgO,S'03  +  6Aq.     1220       ....     10000      ....       10000 

D.  SuLPHirn  OP  Magnesia.-— A  white  powder,  which  crystallizes  in 
tetrahedrons  (oblique  rhombic  prisms:  JHuipraU),  when  its  solution  in 
aqueous  sulphurous  acid  is  evaporated ;  tastes  earthy  at  first,  and  sulphu- 
rous afterwards. — It  contains  16  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  39  of  sulphurous 
acid,  and  45  of  water  (according  to  Muspratt,  33*85  per  cent,  of  water 
c=3  atoms). — Softens  when  heated,  and  loses  first  water  and  then  acid. 
When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  is  gradually  converted  into  sulphate,  becom^ 
ing  opaque  at  the  same  time. — Sulphite  of  magnesia  is  soluble  in  20 
parts  of  cold  and  in  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  (Fourcroy 
k  VauqueUn.) 

E.  Hyposulphatb  of  Magnesia. — Formed  by  precipitating  the 
hyposulphate  of  baryta  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. — Ill-defined,  six-sided 
prisms  ;  very  bitter ;  permanent  in  the  air.  When  heated,  they  fuse  in 
their  own  water  of  crystallization,  and  leave,  after  ignition,  40*775  per 
cent,  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  salt  is  soluble  in  0-85  parts  of  water 
at  3^.  The  solution  may  be  boilo4  withoat  undergoing  decomposition. 
(Heeren.) 
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Crystallized.  Heeren. 

MgO     20       ....       13-70  ....  13-87 

S-0« 72       ....       49-31  ....  48-44 

6HO 54       ....       36-99  ....  37-69 

MgO,S20«  +  6Aq 146       ....     10000       ....     lOO'OO 

F.  Sulphate  op  Magnesia. — a.  Monosulpiiate.  Bittersalt;  Seid- 
gchiitz  Salt,  Seidlitz  Salt;  Epsom  Salts;  Sal  amarum,  anglieum,  cathar- 
ticum. — Found  in  the  crystalline  state ;  also  in  magnesia-springs,  in  cer- 
tain salt-springs,  and  in  sea-water ;  effloresces  on  many  walls  and  rocks. 
{Vid.  Stromeyer  &  Hansmann,  «S'cAt^.  69,  256.) — When  magnesia  is  mixed 
with  fuming  oil  of  vitriol,  combination  takes  place  accompanied  by 
incandescence. 

Preparation, — 1.  By  evaporating  magnesia  waters. — 2.  From  the 
mother-liquor  of  sea-water  and  of  many  salt-springs;  also  from  that  obtained 
in  the  manufacture  of  alum.  The  chloride  of  magnesium  obtained  in 
the  first  process  is  distilled  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  thus  converted  into 
sulphate,  hydrochloric  acid  beln^  obtained  as  a  by-product.  (Liebig, 
Ann.  Pharm.  35,  111.) — 3.  By  dissolving  native  carbonate  of  magnesia 
in  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  For  this  purpose,  either  the  pure  carbonate  of 
magnesia  known  as  magnesite  may  be  used,  {vid.  Anthon,  J,  pr.  Chem. 
9,  1,)  or  the  double  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  lime,  which  occurs  in  the 
form  of  dolomite,  &c.  The  latter  is  first  ignited,  slaked  with  water,  and 
then  treated  with  half  the  quantity  of  pyroligneous  or  of  hydrochloric 
acid  necessary  to  dissolve  the  whole.  In  this  manner  the  lime  is  separated 
by  elective  afiinity,  and  the  washed  residue,  consisting  of  magnesia,  is 
treated  with  sulphuric  acid  or  solution  of  green  vitriol.  (Henry,  Afin, 
Chim,  Phys,  6,  86.) — 4.  Serpentine  containing  magnetic  pyrites,  is 
washed  and  exhausted  with  wat^r.  The  serpentine  of  Mount  Ramasso 
at  Genoa,  which  contains  veins  of  magnetic  pyrites  and  copper  pyrites, 
is  roasted  in  alternate  layers  with  wood  in  pits  or  furnaces.  It  is  then 
exposed  for  some  months  to  the  air  and  frequently  moistened  with  water; 
after  which,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia,  which  exudes  in  a  state  of  efflo- 
rescence, is  dissolved  out  by  water — ^the  copper  separated  from  the  filtrate 
by  means  of  iron — ^and  the  iron  by  a  quantity  of  burnt  dolomite,  just 
sufficient  for  the  precipitation.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and  evapo- 
rated to  the  crystallizing  point.  (Mojon,  Holland,  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys. 
4,  249.) — Purification,  By  prolonged  and  gentle  ignition,  solution  in 
water,  boiling  with  calcined  magnesia,  filtration,  and  crystallization. 

Impurities. — 1.  Sulphate  of  Soda :  The  solution  precipitated  with 
baryta-water,  and  the  filtrate  freed  from  excess  of  baryta  by  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness  and  ignited,  leaves  carbo- 
nate of  soda.  Or  :  A  cold  solution  shaken  up  with  carbonate  of  baryta 
becomes  strongly  alkaline.  (Kblreuter.)  Or  :  The  anhydrous  salt  ignited 
with  half  its  weight  of  charcoal  yields  sulphide  of  sodium  when  digested 
in  water.  (Pagenstecher.^ — 2.  Chloride  of  Magnesium:  A  tendency  to 
absorb  moisture  from  the  air;  precipitate  with  a  very  dilute  solu- 
tion of  nitrate  of  silver. — 3.  Sulphate  of  Manganese:  A  solution  mixed 
with  sal-ammoniac  and  ammonia,  in  a  close  vessel  containing  air, 
deposits,  after  a  while,  brown  hydrated  sesqui-oxide  of  manganese;  the 
same  effect  is  produced  on  passing  chlorine  through  a  solution  to  which 
bicarbonate  of  potash  has  been  added. — 4.  Sidphate  of  the  protoxide  or 
sesqui-oxide  of  iron.  Precipitate  with  sulphide  of  ammonium,  and  other 
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characters  of  iron. — 5.  Sulphate  of  Copper.  Brown  precipitate  or  colour 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

On  igniting  the  crystals,  a  white  opaque  mass  i?  obtained,  of  specific 
grayity  2*6066  (Karsten);  it  has  a  bitter  taste,  and,  according  to  Pleischl, 
turns  reddened  litmus  blue.  The  salt  sustains  a  moderate  red  heat  with- 
out decomposition.  By  exposure  for  eight  hours  to  a  strong  red  heat,  it 
loses  one-fourth  of  its  acid  and  becomes  partially  insoluble  in  water;  after 
ignition  for  a  still  longer  time,  it  appears  to  be  no  longer  soluble  in 
water,  but  only  in  hydrochloric  acid,  emitting  an  odour  of  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  (DamhenVf  Bdinh,  FhiL  J.  7,  111.^  [This  odour  would  lead 
to  the  supposition  that  the  loss  of  sulphuric  acid  was  due  to  the  action  of 
some  reducing  agent  from  the  fire,  and  not  to  the  heat  alone.]— By  heat- 
ing dry  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  redness  with  charcoal,  a  mixture  of  one 
volume  of  carbonic  acid  gas  and  two  volumes  of  sulphurous  acid  gas  is 
obtained,  together  with  free  sulphur,  the  residue  consisting  of  magnesia 
free  from  sulphide  of  magnesium.  (Gay-Lussac,  J.  pr.  Chem.  11,  68.) 
At  a  white  heat,  a  small  quantity  of  sulphide  of  magnesium  is  formed 
at  the  same  time.  (Berthier,  III.,  234.) — Ammonia  in  excess  throws  down 
from  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  a  translucent,  granular  precipitate 
which  rapidly  collects  at  the  bottom  ;  it  contains  67' 5  per  cent,  of  the 
earth,  1*6  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  30*9  of  water.  (Berzelius.) — Sulphate 
of  magnesia  is  not  decomposed  by  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crys- 
tallizes without  alteration  from  a  solution  in  this  acid,  on  evaporation 
and  cooling.  (Kane.) — An  aqueous  solution  is  decomposed  by  double 
affinity,  when  mixed  with  chloride  of  ammonium,  chloride  of  potassium, 
or  nitrate  of  potash;  the  alkaline  sulphate  produced  unites  with  undecom- 
posed  sulphate  of  magnesia  to  form  a  double  salt.  (Karsten.)  The  affini- 
ties brought  into  play  between  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  common  salt 
vary  with  the  temperature.  (I.,  131.) — A  recently  prepared  mixture  of 
crystallized  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  bicarbonate  of  soda  dissolves  in 
water  without  turbidity;  but  a  similar  mixture,  after  being  kept  for  some 
months,  deposits  carbonate  of  magnesia.  (Planche,  J,  Pharm.  12,  131.) 

After  ignition.  Henry.  Gay-Lussac. 

MgO    20         ....         33-33         ....         3214         ....         33     to    331 

S03 40         ....         66-67         ....         67-86         ....         67     „     66-9 


MgO,  SO*  .... 

60 

....       10000 
BcrzeliuA 

10000 

Wenzd. 

....       35-5       .. 
....       64-5 

100     to  1000 
Kirwan. 

MgO.. 
SO»  .. 

Sarlier.                 Later. 
33-36       ....       34 
66-64       ....       66 

36-G8 
..       63-32 

100-00       ....     100       ....     1000       ....     100-00 

Combinations  with  Water.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  after  ignition, 
evolves  considerable  heat  on  being  mixed  with  water.  (Richter.)  Ex- 
posed to  the  air,  it  slowly  absorbs  water.  1 00  parts  of  the  ignited  salt 
absorbed  from  the  air  in  ten  days  during  the  month  of  June,  103*05  parts 
of  water  (7  At.),  but  no  more  afterwards.  (Bliicher.) 

a.  With  one  atom  of  water. — Prepared  by  heating  crystallized  sulphate 
of  magnesia  to  132°  (269*6''  F.)  in  the  air.     This  last  atom  of  water  is 
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not  expelled  below  210''— 238°  (410—460*4''  F).    Gnham  distinfaiab«B 
it  from  the  water  of  crystallization  by  the  name  of  eonstUuiUMud  water. 

$.  With  two  atoms  of  water.  Obtained  by  drying  the  crystallized  salt 
in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol  at  100°.  At  a  temperature  of  22°  (71-6°  F^ 
in  vacuo  or  100°  in  the  air,  rather  more  than  2  atoms  of  water  are  left 
behind.  (Graham,  Phil.  Mag,  Ann,  6,  422.) 

y,  WUh  nx  atoms  of  Water,  CrystalliEes  from  a  solution  evaporated 
by  heat  till  a  crystalline  film  forms  on  the  surface,  and  then  set  aside 
for  some  time  in  a  warm  place.  Opaque  crystals,  similar  in  form  to 
those  of  borax,  but  with  different  angles.  (Haidinger,  Pogg.  6,  191.) 
When  the  crystals  of  the  7-hydrated  salt  are  gradually  heated,  they  sud- 
denly, at  52^,  give  off  one  atom  of  water,  and  are  converted  into  an 
aggregate  of  small  prisms  of  the  salt  y,  converging  from  without  to- 
wards the  centre  of  the  mass.  (Mitscherlich.)  Hence  it  appears  that  the 
dimorphism  described  (I.,  132),  according  to  Mitscherlich  s  earlier  state* 
ment,  does  not  really  exist,  the  quantity  of  water  being  different  in  the 
two  cases. 

Calculation. 

MgO 20      ....      17-54 

SO»    40      ....      35-09 

6HO 54      ....      47-37 


MgO,  SO*  +  6Aq 114       ....     10000 

},  WUh  7  atoms  of  Water, — The  ordinary  form  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia.— Crystallizes  from  a  warm  and  not  too  concentrated  solution  by 
cooling  or  by  spontaneous  evaporation.  Transparent  prisms  and  needles, 
belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  {Fig.  71  &  72)  «*  .-  w  =  90* 
30';  v>  \  t  ^  134°  45';  v}  :  a^  =  129°;  y  above  :  y  below  =  120* 
(nearly)  cleavage  parallel  to  t.  (Brooke,  Ann,  Phil,  22,  40.)  Specific 
gravity  =  1*751  (Mohs),  =  1*674.  (Kopp.)  Effloresces  only  in  warm 
dry  air,  and  then  but  slightly;  when  gently  heated,  it  fuses  and  becomes 
anhydrous. 

Long-  Gay-  Wen-                   Mitscher- 

Crystallized.        champ.  Lnssac.         zel.  Kirwan.       lich. 

MgO 20         16-26         13-25  16-04  16*86         17-00  )      .^.q 

S0»  40        32-52        33-75  32-53  30*64         29*35  /     *» » 

7HO 63        61-22         53-00  51*43  5250  5365        51-2 

MgO,  S03  +  7Aq.    123       10000       100*00       10000       100-00       100-00       100-0 
Hemy.     A.Vogel.    Mojon.    Bei^gman.  Dalton.    Berfeliiu. 

Naiive. 


MgO \       .«..„        f  18  19  19  19  19-07 

SOa    ;      *^  ^^^       \  33  32  33  37  3815 

7H0 51*527  48  49  48  44  42*78 

100000  99  100  100  100  10000 

Several  of  these  last  analyses  were  probably  made  with  the  sex-hy- 
drated  salt. 

f.  With  12  atom^  of  Water. — A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia is  resolved,  below  0^,  into  a  mass  of  ice  and  crystals,  which  are 
obtained  separate  after  the  slow  thawing  of  the  ice  at  0°,  Prepared  in 
small  quantities  they  are  opaque,  but  when  made  on  the  large  scale,  trans- 
parent.    Above  0*  they  give  off  water,  and  are  converted  into  opaque 
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seven-hjdrated  salt,  without,  howey^r,  changing  their  form.  (Fritasche^ 

Foffg.  42,  577.) 

Calcnktion.  Fritxsclie. 

MgO.SO^  60        ....        35-71        ....        361S 

12HO     108         ....         64-29        ....         63*87 


MgO,80S-f-12Aq.     168 


100-00 


10000 


Sulphate  of  magnesia,  after  ignition,  dissolyes  rery  slowlj  in  water, 
previously  crumbling  to  a  fine  powder;  the  crystals  dissolve  very  rapidly. 
100  parts  of  water  at  0"^  dissolve  25*76  parts  of  the  anhydrous  salt,  and 
0-47816  parts  for  every  degree  beyond.  (Gay-Lussao.)  One  part  of 
the  seven-hydrated  salt  dissolves  in  0*799  parts  of  water  at  18*75° 
(65.75®  F.),  forming  a  liquid  of  specific  gravity  1  -2932.  A  saturated 
solution  at  8°  (46*4^  F.),  has  a  specific  gravity  of  1-267.  (Anthon.)  Sul- 
phate of  magnesia  dissolves  much  more  rapidly  and  abundantly  in  aqueous 
hydrochloric  acid  than  in  water,  yielding  a  clear  syrupy  liquid.  (Richter, 
Stochiom,  2,  245.) 

Strength  of  an  Aquecms  Solviion  of  Sulphate  of  MagncMf  at  15**  (59®  F.) 
according  to  Anthon  {J.  pr.  Chem.  9,  3). 


8p.gr. 

Perctnt. 

8p.gr. 

Par  ctnt. 

Sp.gT. 

Percent. 

8p.gr. 

Percent. 

1-270 

47-36 

1-150 

28-57 

1-107 

20-63 

1055 

10-71 

1-250 

44-44 

1147 

28-05 

1*104 

20-00 

1-050 

9*91 

1-230 

41-17 

1-145 

27-53 

1-101 

19-35 

1-046 

909 

1-207 

37-50 

1-143 

27-01 

1-098 

18-69 

1043 

8-25 

1-174 

33-33 

1140 

26-47 

1-095 

18-03 

1-039 

7*41 

1-172 

32*88 

1-137 

25-92 

1091 

17-35 

1*034 

6-54 

1-170 

32-43 

1-134 

25*37 

1-088 

16-66 

1029 

5-66 

M68 

31-97 

1-131 

24-81 

1-084 

15-96 

1-024 

4*76 

1166 

31-51 

1-128 

24-24 

1-080 

15-25 

1-020 

3-84 

1-164 

31  03 

1-124 

23-66 

1075 

14*52 

1-016 

2*91 

1161 

30-55 

1120 

23-07 

1072 

13*79 

1010 

1*96 

1158 

30-06 

1-117 

22*48 

1068 

13-04 

1-006 

0*99 

1-155 

29-57 

1-114 

21*87 

1-064 

12-28 

1-153 

2907 

1-111 

21-26 

1059 

11-50 

G.  Sulphide  of  Carbon  and  Magnesium  and  HyDRosuLPnocAR- 
BONATE  OP  Magnesia. — Hydrosulphocarbonate  of  baryta  is  precipitated 
by  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  in  vacuo;  a  film  forms 
on  its  surfiace,  and  a  portion  of  bisulphide  of  carbon  evaporates.  The  dry 
salt  is  of  a  pale  lemon  colour,  and  not  crystalline.  Cold  water  dissolves 
it  but  partially,  acquiring  a  deep  yellow  tint  and  a  hot  peppery  taste. 
The  insoluble  residue  is  a  hade  salt,  which  is  decomposed  by  boiling 
water,  imparting  to  it  a  yellow  colour,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  carbo- 
nate of  magnesia.  (Berzelius.) 


Magnesium  and  Selenium. 

A.  Selenide  of  Magnesium  1 — An  aqueous  solution  of  selenide  of 
potassium  gives  with  salts  of  magnesia  a  flesh-coloured  precipitate  from 
which  acids  separate  selenium;  it  likewise  evolves  selenium  when  ignited. 
(Berzelius.) 

B.  Bi-HTDROSBtENiATe  OF  Magnesia  t — Magnesia  dissolves  in  water 
through  which  seleniuretted  hydrogen  is  passed.  (Berzelius.) 
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C.  Selenitb  op  Magnesia. — a.  MonoseUnite. — Prepared  by  digest' 
ing  carbonate  of  magnesia  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  selenions  acid. 
Granular^  or  crystallizing  by  the  evaporation  of  a  hot  aqueous  solution,  in 
small  hydrated  four-sided  prisms  and  tables  (in  rhombic  prisms,  accord- 
ing to  Muspratt).  When  heated,  it  loses  water  and  assumes  an  enamel- 
like appearance;  and,  in  this  state,  attacks  glass  like  the  selenite  of  lime, 
but  without  fusion  or  loss  of  acid  (after  fusion,  according  to  Muspratt). 
Very  slightly  soluble  in  hot  water.  The  crystals  contain  3  atoms  of 
water;  and  the  salt  is  isomorphous  with  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of 
the  same  base.  (Muspratt.) 

5.  Biselenite. — Formed  by  dissolving  a  in  excess  of  selenious  acid,  and 
precipitating  with  alcohol.  Uncrystallizable,  tenacious,  deliquescent 
mass.  (Berzelius.) 

D.  Seleniate  of  Magnesia. — ^Resembling  the  sulphate  in  solubility, 
and  in  the  form  of  its  crystals.  (Berzelius,  Lehrb,  4,  317.) 

Magnesium  and  Iodine. 

A.  Hydrated  Protiodidb  op  Magnesium,  or  Hydriodate  op  Mag- 
nesia.— ^A  difficultly  crystallizable  salt  which  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and, 
on  exposure  to  heat,  gives  off  hydriodic  acid  and  is  converted  into  pure 
magnesia. 

B.  Hypo-ioditb  op  Magnesia  ? — ^When  magnesia  and  iodine  are 
brought  together  under  water,  reddish-brown  flakes  are  deposited  and 
a  small  quantity  of  iodate  and  hydriodate  of  magnesia  are  found  in 
the  solution;  these,  on  evaporatine  the  water,  are  likewise  changed  into 
brownish,  insoluble  flakes.  This  T)rown  compound  is  resolved  by  heat 
into  magnesia  and  vapour  of  iodine.  Boiled  with  a  large  quantity  of 
water,  it  is  resolved  into  iodate  and  hydriodate  of  magnesia  which  dis- 
solve, and  magnesia  which  remains  as  a  white  precipitate.  (Gay- 
Lussac.) 

C.  Iodate  of  Magnesia. — A  soluble  salt  not  yet  farther  examined. 

Magnesium  and  Bromine. 

A.  Bromide  op  Magnesium. — Found  in  sea- water  and  in  numerous 
salt-springs. — Bromine  alone  does  not  decompose  magnesia  at  a  red  heat. 
(Balard.)  The  compound  is  formed  bypassing  vapour  of  bromine  over  a 
mixture  of  magnesia  and  charcoal  at  a  red  heat.  (Lowig.)  A  portion 
of  the  bromide  of  magnesium  is  carried  over  into  the  receiver  by  the  car- 
bonic acid  gas,  another  portion  remaining  at  the  extremity  of  the  porce- 
lain tube.  (SeruUas.)  White  mass,  of  crystalline  aspect;  not  fusible 
below  a  red  heat;  not  volatile.  (Serullas,  J.  Chim.  Med,  8,  4;  also  Pogg, 
24,  343.)  The  dry  salt  or  a  very  concentrated  solution,  evolves  bromine 
immediately  on  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol ;  but  if  it  be  distilled  in  a 
dilute  state  with  sulphuric  acid,  the  whole  of  the  bromine  passes  over  in 
the  form  of  hydrobromic  acid.  (Lowig.) 

Hydrated  Bromide  op  Magnesium  or  Hydrobromate  op  Mag- 
nesia.— Bromide  of  magnesium  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  heat 
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and  a  biasing  noise  (Lowig),  and  deliquesces  rapidly  in  tLe  air.  (Serul- 
las.)  Magnesia  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  and  the  solu- 
tion evaporated  to  tbo  crystallizing  point.  Tbis  is  best  accomplished 
under  tbe  evaporating  receiver  by  the  aid  of  oil  of  vitriol.  (Rammelsberg, 
Pogg,  56y  239.).  Decomposed  by  beat  into  hydrobromic  acid  gas  and 
magnesia;  deliauescent  in  the  air.  (Balard.)  On  distilling  the  aqueous 
solution,  part  ot  the  hydrobromic  acid  is  likewise  expelled.  (Lowig.) 


Br 


AnhydrouB. 

Hydnted  crystals. 

Rammelsberg. 

12-0    ....     13-27 

Mg  

..     120    ....      8-31 

....       8-74 

78-4    ....     86-73 

Br    

...     78-4     ....     54-29 

....     54-00 

6H0    .. 

..     540     ....     37-40 

....     37-26 

MgBr  90*4     ....  100-00  +  6Aq 144-4     ....  10000     ....  lOO'OO 

B.  Hypobromite  of  Magnesia? — Bromine,  shaken  up  with  mag- 
nesia diffused  in  water,  and  filtered,  yields  a  yellowish  liquid,  which  first 
turns  reddened  litmus  blue  and  then  bleacbes  it;  bromine  is  evolved  on 
the  addition  of  even  the  weakest  acids.  (Lowig.)  Light,  heat,  evapora- 
tion in  vacuo,  or  an  excess  of  bromine,  decomposes  this  compound  into  bro- 
mate  and  hydrobromate  of  magnesia.  (Balard.) 

C.  Bromatb  of  Magnesia. — Prepared  by  dissolving  pure  magnesia  or 
the  carbonate  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  bromio  acid.  (L5wig.)  Regular 
octohedrons  containing  water;  they  effloresce  in  the  air  and  fuse  when 
heated,  in  their  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  driven  off  entirely  at  a 
temperature  above  200°  (392°  F).  On  slightly  increasing  the  heat, 
vapour  of  bromine  and  oxygen  gas  are  expelled,  and  pure  magnesia  re- 
mains behind  Soluble  in  1*4  parts  of  cold  water.  (RammeLsberg,  Pogg. 
52,  89.) 

Magnesium  and  Culorine. 

A.  Chloride  of  Magnesium. — Found  in  sea-water  and  in  several 
mineral  waters  and  salt-springs.  Magnesium  takes  fire  in  chlorine  gas. 
(Liebig.)  Magnesia  absorbs  chlorine  at  a  red  heat,  evolving  a  quantity 
of  oxygen  gas  equal  to  half  the  volume  of  the  chlorine.  (H.  Davy.) — 1. 
Prepared  by  passing  chlorine  over  ignited  magnesia.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Th^- 
nard.) — 2.  By  passing  chlorine  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  magnesia  and 
charcoal,  which  latter  facilitates  the  decomposition.  Bussy  («7.  Uhim.  Med. 
6,  141)  mixes  equal  parts  of  magnesia  and  starch  with  a  small  quantity  of 
water,  and  works  them  well  together  to  the  consistence  of  dough;  ignites 
the  mixture  tlioroughly  in  a  covered  crucible;  heats  the  carbonaceous 
residue  to  redness  in  a  slightly  inclined  porcelain  tube;  and  passes  chlo- 
rine gas  over  it.  The  chloride  of  magnesium  runs  down  the  tube  without 
volatilizing. — 3.  By  igniting  the  double  chloride  of  magnesium  and  am- 
monium. (Dobereiner,  Schw,  28,  90.)  Liebig  evaporates  a  solution  if 
equal  parts  of  hydrochlorate  of  magnesia  and  sal-ammoniac  to  dryness; 
projects  the  residue  in  small  quantities  at  a  time  into  a  red-hot  platinum 
crucible;  and  continues  the  heat  till  all  the  sal-ammoniao  is  expelled,  and 
the  mass  enters  into  tranquil  fusion.  A  similar  product  is  obtained  by 
igniting  an  intimate  mixture  of  1  part  of  magnesia  with  2  parts  of  sal- 
ammoniac.  (Berzelius.) 

White,  translucent  mass,  consisting  of  large,  flexible,  crystalline 
plates,  with  a  pearly  lustre.  Fuses  by  gentle  ignition,  and  forms  a  clear 
YOL.  in.  R 
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liquid.  Its  taste  is  sliarp  and  bitter.  It  naj  be  ignited  in  a  perfectly 
dry  atmospbere,  witbont  undergoing  decenposition ;  but  wben  water  in 
present,  it  is  resolved  into  bjdrochletic  acid  gas  and  magnesia.  (Gay- 
Lnssac  &  Tb^nard.)  It  is  decomposed  by  ignition  with  chlorate  of 
potash.  (DSbereiner,  If.  Br.  Arch.  IB,  155.)  Red  oxide  of  mercuir  heated 
in  an  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  precipitates  magnesia.  (Berzeuns.) 

Calculation. 

Mg * 12-0  ....  25-32 

CI  35-4  ....  74fi8 

Mg,a  47-4  ....  10000 

Or:  Wenzel.  Kaxcet.        BerthoUrt. 

MgO 20-0    ....    4219      ....      43      ....      43*99      ....      36*5 

MuO«  27-4    ....    57-«l      ....      57      ....      56-01      ....      635 

MgO,MuO«    47-4     ....  10000      ...     100      ...     10000      ....     100-0 

Sydraied  Chloride  of  Magnesium  or  Rydrocklorate  of  Magneda. — 
Chloride  of  magnesium  evolves  considerable  heat  with  water.  (Dobe- 
reiner.) — 1.  Magnesia  alba  is  dissolved  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and 
the  solution  evaporated. — 2.  A  solution  of  2  parts  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia and  I  part  of  common  salt  in  4^  parts  of  water  is  evaporated  to 

4  parts,  and  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  3°  {SIA^"  F.),  whereupon 
Glauber^s  salt  crystallizes  out,  and  hydrochlorate  of  magnesia  remains 
in  solution.  (Berzelius.)  Crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  needles  and 
prisms;  has  a  sharp  bitter  taste.  The  crysta.ls  begin  to  five  off  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  106^;  fuse  partially  at  112^,  and  completely  at  119^ 
(Brandes,  Br.  Arch.  12,  195);  and  are  converted,  with  loss  of  water  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  into  a  mixture  of  magnesia  with  a  small  quantity 
of  chloride  of  magnesium.  (H.  Davy.)  The  presence  of  sal-ammoniac 
(Dobcreiner)  or  of  chloride  of  sodium;  (Ligeard,  Br.  Arch.  14,  149) — 
compounds  which  have  great  affinity  for  chloride  of  magnesium — ^pre- 
Tents  its  decomposition  into  hydrochloric  acid  and  magnesia,  by  evapora- 
tion and  exposure  to  a  high  temperature.  The  salt  is  deliquescent  in  the 
air;  dissolves  in  0*6  parts  of  cold,  and  in  0-273  parts  of  hot  water;  in 

5  parts  of  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*90°;  and  in  2  parts  of  alcohol  of 
specific  gravity  0*817. 

Crystallized.  Gnham. 

Mff 120        ....        11-83 

CI    35-4         ....        34-91         ....        33-91 

6H0   540        ....        53-26 

MgCl  +  6Aq 101*4        ....       100-00 

Or:  Murray. 

MgO     ., 20-0  ....  19-72        ....        21-3 

HCl  36-4  ....  35-90 

5HO 45-0  ....  44-38 

MgO,  HCl  +  5Aq 101-4        ....       100*00 

With  hydrochlorate  of  magnesia,  ammonia  in  excess  gives  a  colourless, 
opaque,  clammy  precipitate,  which  slowly  collects  at  the  bottom  of  the 
vessel,  and,  after  thorough  washing,  still  retains  about  one  per  cent,  of 
hydrochloric  acid.  (Berzelius.) 
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B.  Htpoohlomtb  op  MAONSSiA.^-i-The  eartii  dissolved  in  an  aqoeous 
solution  of  hypochlorous  aoid  yields  a  bleaching  liquid,  which,  when  excess 
<^  the  aoid  is  present,  is  gradually  and  spontaneously  converted  into  chlo- 
rate and  hydrochlorate  of  magnesia,  oxygen  and  a  small  quantity  of  chlo- 
rine being  set  free.  If  the  magnesia  is  in  excess,  it  is  decomposed  by 
evaporation  in  yacuo.  (Balard.)  Chloride  <)f  magnesia — that  is  to  say,  the 
hypochlorite  mixed  with  hydrochlorate  of  magnesia — is  obtained  when 
chlorine  gas  is  passed  through  water  in  which  magnesia  is  diffused.  The 
liquid,  even  after  boiling  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  still  retains  bleaching 
properties.  (Grouvelle.) 

C.  Chlorate  op  Magnesia. — MgO,  CIO*  -|-  6Aq.  Hydrofluosilicate 
of  magnesia  is  added  to  a  boiling  aoueons  solution  of  chlorate  of  potash  as 
long  as  a  precipitate  appears;  the  liquid  is  then  filtered  and  evaporated 
to  a  small  bulk.  (Berzelius.)  This  compound  forms  a  thin  crystalline 
crust,  and  possesses,  according  to  Chenevix,  the  same  characters  as  the 
chlorate  of  lime;  according  to  the  same  authority,  it  contains  25*7  per 
cent,  of  magnesia,  60*0  of  chloric  acid,  and  14*3  of  water.  It  is  readily 
soluble  in  alcohol;  fuses  at  40^;  and  loses  its  water  at  120°.  (Wachter.) 

D.  Perchlorate  op  Magnesia.  •— Long  prisms,  deliquescent,  and 
soluble  in  alcohol.  (Serullas.) 

E.  Chloride  of  Iodine  and  Magnesium.-^I.  lodate  of  magnesia 
rubbed  down  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  22°  Bm.  to  a  thin  paste,  is  intro- 
duced quickly  into  a  cylindrical  vessel  surrounded  with  lukewarm  water, 
and  hydrochloric  acid  gas  passed  through  till  eveiy  thing  is  dissolved,  and 
no  more  chlorine  escapes ;  the  liquid  is  then  cooled  till  crystallization  com- 
mences.— 2.  A  concentrated  solution  of  hydriodate  of  magnesia  is  satu- 
rated with  chlorine  gas. — 3.  An  aqueous  solution  of  terchloride  of  iodine 
is  mixed  with  hydrochlorate  of  magnesia. — Crystals,  not  distinguishable, 
either  in  form  or  in  colour,  from  the  potassium  compound,  and  of  similar 
.chemical  constitution;  very  easily  decomposed.  Deliquescent.  (Filhol, 
J.  Fharm.  25,  442.) 

Maonesiitm  and  Fluorine. 

A.  Plttortde  of  Magnesium. — ^Formed  by  treating  carbonate  of 
magnesia  with  hydrofluoric  acid,  or  by  mixing  fluoride  of  potassium  with 
sulphate  of  magnesia  dissolved  in  water.  White,  tasteless,  and  not  de- 
composed by  ignition.  (Berzelius.)  Insoluble  in  water,  and  nearly  inso- 
luble in  acids  70a^-Lnssac  &  Thenard);  not  soluble  in  water,  or  in  excess 
of  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  1,  22.) 

B.  Hydrofluate  op  Borate  of  Magnesia. — Large  prisms,  of  a 
bitter  taste;  readily  soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 


Magnesium  and  Nitrogen. 

A.  Nitrite  op  Magnesia. — ^Deliquescent.  (Mitscherlich.)  Forms  a 
scaly,  saline  mass,  readily  soluble  in  alcohol;  insoluble  in  absolute  alco- 
liol.  (Fischer,  Pogg.  74,  115.) 

R  2 
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B.  Nitrate  op  Magnesia. — Found  In  spring-water,  thongli  rarely, 
as  in  that  of  Stockholm.  (Berzelius.)  It  is  formed  in  nitre-beds  when 
substances  containing  magnesia  are  present  Prepared  by  dis^olvin^  mag- 
nesia alba  in  nitric  acid  and  concentrating  by  evaporation. — The  salt  does 
not  give  up  the  whole  of  its  water,  even  at  a  temperature  between  320^  and 
400^  (608^  752°  F.),  not  indeed  till  the  acid  itself  begins  to  escape  (in  the 
form  of  hyponitric  acid  and  oxygen  gas).  The  decomposition  may  bie  com- 
pletely effected  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  (Graham,  Schw,  55,  195.) 
The  salt  detonates  slightly  with  combustible  bodies,  and  is  decomposed  by 
an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash  into  nitrate  of  potash  and  sul- 
phate of  magnesia,  which  forms  a  double  salt  with  the  sulphate  of  potash 
if  the  latter  is  in  excess.  (Funcke.) 

a.  With  one  atom  of  Water, — ^Prepared  by  heating  the  sex-hydrated 
salt  to  the  melting  point  of  lead.  The  fused  residue  is  transparent.  (Gra- 
ham, Ann,  Pharm.  29,  17.) 

ft  With  6  ai(mu  of  Water. — Crystallizes,  on  cooling  a  concentrated 
solution.  Rhombic  prisms  and  needles,  having  a  sharp  bitter  taste.  The 
crystals  melt  in  the  fire,  and  lose  from  34*02  to  34-26  per  cent.  (5  At.)  of 
water.  (Graham.)  They  deliquesce  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  dissolve  in 
half  their  weight  of  cold  water,  and  in  9  parts  of  cold  alcohol  of  specific 
gravity  0-840;  with  greater  difficulty,  however,  in  absolute  alcohol 
(according  to  John,  scarcely  at  all). 


^■:::::: 

Anhydrous. 

20        2703     .... 

54         72-97     .... 

Wenzel.     Bucholz 
28     ....      30     . 
72     ....       70    . 

.       Richter. 
...       30-45     .. 
...       69-55     .. 

BerthoUet. 
33-6 
66-4 

MgO,NO» 

74       100-00     ....     100     ....     100     . 

With  one  atom  of  water. 

MgO 20 

NO«   54 

HO    9 

...     100-00     .. 

2410 
6506 
10-84 

..     100-0 

^  ::::::::= 

6H0  

MgO,  NO*  +  Aq. 

CrystAllized. 
20        15-62 
54        42-19 
54         4219 

83 

Graham. 
15-86 

100-00 

Kirwan. 
22 
46 
32 

Bergman. 
27 
43 
30 

MgO,  NO«  +  6Aq. 

128       100-00 

.... 

....       100 

....       100 

The  last  two  formula  may  also  be  written:  MgO, HO, NO'  and: 
MgO,  HO,  NO*  +  5Aq. 

C.  Carbonate  of  Maqnesta  and  Ammonia. — Crystallizes  from  a 
;Diixture  of  the  cold  aqueous  solutions  of  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  magne- 
sia and  excess  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia,  after  standing  for  several 
hours.  (Fourcroy,  Bucholz ;  Gren,  Grundr,  d.  Chem.  revised  by  Bucholz, 
1, 274.)  From  2  to  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  required  for  one 
part  of  sulpliate  of  magnesiiu  (Guibourt.)  A  solution  of  magnesia  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  also  yields  a  crop  of  crys- 
tals after  a  short  time.  (Wittstein,  Repert,  57,  67.)  Translucent  rhombo- 
hedial  crystals.  (Dobereiner,  Schw.  13, 320.)  They  evolve  ammonia  when 
exposed  to  the  air.  The  odour  is  no  longer  emitted  after  they  have  been 
thoroughly  dried  by  means  of  chloride  of  calcium,  but  is  again  evolved 
when  thejr  are  wetted.  (Guibourt.)  The  residue,  after  ignition,  consists 
of  magnesia.    The  crystals  are  not  soluble  in  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate 
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of  ammonia,  but  dissolve  in  pore  water  witbont  decomposition.  Tbe  solu- 
tion, wben  heated,  evolves  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  deposits  all  tbe 
magnesia  in  the  form  of  carbonate.  (Guibonrt.)  If  a  portion  of  sulphate 
of  ammonia  still  adheres  to  the  salt,  the  precipitate  diminishes  in  quantity 
on  further  application  of  heat.  (Guibourt.)  According  to  Bucholz,  the 
crystals  are  decomposed  by  water,  a  salt  richer  in  carbonate  of  ammonia 
being  dissolved,  and  a  salt  containing  less  of  that  substance  remaining 
behind. 

Crystallized.  Bucholz.  Guibourt. 

NHf 17  13-49 

MgO  20  15-87  ....  18  ....  15-625 

2CO»  44  34-92  ....  32 

5H0   45  35-72  +  NH»  50 

126  100-00  100 

D.  Borate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. — An  aqueous  mixture  of 
borate  of  ammonia  and  hydrochlorate  of  magnesia  spontaneously  evapo- 
rated, deposits  a  crystalline  crust  containing  2*69  per  cent,  of  ammonia, 
from  8  to  9  of  magnesia,  and  from  43  to  45  of  water,  while  chloride  of 
ammonium  and  the  excess  of  borate  of  ammonia  remain  in  the  mother- 
liquid.  An  aqueous  solution  of  this  salt  becomes  turbid  when  boiled,  and 
evolves  ammonia.  (Rammelsberg,  Fogg,  49,  451.) 

E.  Phosphite  op  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. — Formed  by  mixing  the 
solutions  of  the  two  simple  salts.  Crystallizable,  and  but  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  (Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin.) 

F.  Phosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. — Discovered  by  Four- 
croy.— IT  Found  native  by  Ulex  {Ann,  Pharm,  58,  99),  in  some  old  soil 
in  the  city  of  Hamburg,  crystallized  in  regular  six-sided  prisms  with 
dihedral  summits,  belonging  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  Some  of  the 
crystals  were  between  one  and  1^  inch  long,  and  4  inch  thick,  and  weighed 
from  one  to  2  grammes.  Sp.  gr.  =  1*7.  Ulex  distinguishes  this  mineral 
by  the  name  of  Siruvite,  %  Found  likewise  in  certain  animal  concretions, 
and  deposited  from  decomposing  urine.  It  is  precipitated  from  any  solu- 
tion whatever,  in  which  magnesia  meets  with  phosphoric  acid  and  ammo- 
nia.— 1.  Phosphate  of  magnesia  with  diphosphate  of  ammonia.  (Fourcroy.) 
The  supernatant  liquid  becomes  acid.  (Wach.) — 2.  A  neutral  salt  of  mag- 
nesia with  diphosphate  of  ammonia,  the  solution  being  heated.  (Berzelius.) 
In  this  case  also  the  liquid  becomes  acid.  (Wach.) 

2(MgO,SO«)  +  2NH»,cP0«=  NH^,  2MgO,  cPO»  +  NH»,  S0»  +  S0«. 

— 8.  A  salt  of  magnesia  with  phosphate  of  ammonia  mixed  with  free 
ammonia. — 4.  A  salt  of  magnesia  mixed  with  bicarbonate  of  ammonia^ 
and  then  with  diphosphate  of  soda.  (Riffault,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  19,  90; 
also  N.  Tr,  7,  I,  302.) — 5.  A  salt  of  magnesia  mixed  with  diphosphate  of 
soda,  and  then  with  ammonia.  Graham  (Ann,  Pharm,  29,  25)  adds  to 
4  lbs.'  of  hot  water  containing  200  grs.  of  ammonia,  350  grs.  of  ordinary 
crystallized  diphosphate  of  soda,  100  grs.  of  salammoniac,  and  200  grs.  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia.  The  precipitate  gradually  appears,  and  the  alka- 
line liquid  becomes  neutral ;  if  the  ammonia  be  left  out,  the  same  precipi- 
tate is  obtained,  but  in  smaller  quantity,  and  the  supernatant  liquid  be- 
comes acid.  The  precipitate  is  well  washed  with  cold  water,  pressed 
between  blotting-paper,  and  dried  in  the  air  at  a  temperature  of  18^« 
(64-4°  F.) 
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In  all  these  eases,  the  salt  is  precipitated  by  degrees,  and  tbe  preoipi- 
tatioD  is  never  complete  unless  an  excess  of  the  phosphate  is  present  ia 
the  solution.  (Berzelius.)  The  salt  is  deposited  on  the  sides  of  the  glass 
vessel,  especially  where  the  stirring  rod  has  scratched  it.  (WoUaston.) 

White,  sandy,  crystalline  powder,  or  translucent  four-sided  prisms, 
with  irregular  four- sided  summits.  Tasteless.  Parts  with  ammonia  even 
at  ordinary  temperatures  on  exposure  to  the  air  (Pfaff);  when  dried  for 
several  days  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  loses  both  water  and  ammonia. 
(Wach.  Sckw.  59,  290.)  Heated  in  a  retort  to  lOO'',  it  loses  10  atoms  of 
water,  but  no  ammonia.  (Graham.)  When  strongly  heated,  it  loses  all  its 
ammonia  and  water,  and  is  reduced  to  a  powder  which  fuses  before  the 
blowpipe  to  a  clear  glass  consisting  of  dipyrophosphate  of  magnesia.  If, 
when  all  the  water  and  ammonia  have  been  driven  off  at  a  moderate  heat, 
the  residue  is  subsequently  exposed  to  a  greater  degree  of  heat,  it  becomes 
slightly  incandescent.  (I.  107.)  If  the  residue  be  dissolved  in  nitric  fu;id 
before  incandescence,  the  solution  gives  a  yellow  precipitate  with  nitrate 
of  silver;  but  if  it  be  not  dissolved  till  after  incandescence  has  taken 
place,  a  white  precipitate  is  obtained,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of 
pyrophosphorio  acid.  (Berzelius.)  (Fourcroy,  Sygt,  de  connaias.  chim.  8, 
268.)  The  ignited  residue  amounts,  according  to  Wach,  to  44*6  per  cent; 
according  to  Riffault,  to  47*475;  and  according  to  Lindbergson,  to  62*9 
per  cent.  It  contains  in  100  parts,  22*26  parts  of  magnesia,  according  to 
Lindbergson;  35-378  parts  (Riffault);  36-67  parts  (Berzelius);  37  parts 
(Stromeyer,  Fogg.  11, 170);  and  39  to  43  parts  according  to  Pfaff.  Accord- 
ing to  the  calculation  given  below,  100  parts  of  the  salt  yield  by  ignition 
45*39  parts  of  residue,  containing  35*91  per  cent,  of  magnesia,  and 
64-09  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid.  By  igniting  the  salt  with  charcoal, 
a  portion  of  its  acid  is  reduced  to  phosphorus.  The  fixed  alkalis  set 
the  ammonia  free;  and  acids,  including  acetic  and  carbonic  acid  (Pfaff, 
JSchw.  36,  431),  dissolve  the  salt  readily,  with  partial  decomposition. 
The  solution  in  hydrochloric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness  and  heated, 
yields  a  sublimate  of  sal-ammoniac.  (Marcet.)  The  salt  is  insoluble  in 
water  which  contains  any  salt  of  phosphoric  acid  whatever,  but  is  slightly 
dissolved  by  pure  water  and  by  the  aqueous  solutions  of  other  salta 
(Berzelius,  Fogg.  4,  275.) — IT  One  part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  15,293 
parts  of  pure  water  at  ordinary  temperatures;  the  solution  mixed  with 
ammonia  gives,  after  some  time,  a  distinct  crystalline  precipitate.  One 
part  of  the  salt  dissolves  in  44,330  parts  of  solution  of  ammonia;  in  7,548 
parts  of  chloride  of  ammonium;  and  in  15,627  parts  of  a  solution  of  chlo- 
ride of  ammonium  containing  free  ammonia.  (Fresenius,  Ann,  Fharm,  55^ 
109,  1845.)  IT 

Wach. 

Calculation.  (3.)  (2.)  (1.) 

NH»     17-0          6-93  6*76  ....  7-15  ....              7-07 

2MgO  400        16-30  16-24  ....  1704  ....            1710 

cPO»     71-4        2909  28-36  ....  2975  ....            29-85 

13H0  117-0        47-68  4864  ....  46-06  4598 

245-4      ioO-O^  ioOOO  Z.  100M)0  ....  100-00 

Otto.  Riffaalt.  (4.)  Lindbergson. 

6-83  ....  13-88  ....             11-65 

16-28  ....  16-81  ....            1400 

28-12  ....  30-67  ....            48-90 

48-77  ....  38-64  ....            25-45 

100-00  ....  100-00  ....  10000 
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The  salt  is  regarded  by  Graham  as  NH*0,2MgO,cPO*  +  2H0  4- 
10  Aq.  The  oxide  of  ammonium  formed  from  the  elements  of  ammonia  and 
one  atom  of  water,  constitutes  the  third  atom  of  base ;  and  of  the  other 
12  atoms  of  water,  2  atoms  are  more  intimately,  and  10  atoms  less  inti- 
mately combined.  From  the  analysis  of  Lindbergson  (Schw,  30,  437), 
Berzelius  concludes  that  there  likewise  exists  a  more  neutral  salt,  com- 
posed of  NH',MgO,PO*  -f  4Aq. — ^and  obtained  as  a  fine,  slowly  falling 
crystalline  powder  on  mixing  warm  solutions  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  ana 
diphosphate  of  ammonia;  but  according  to  Wach.,  this  precipitate  has  the 
composition  giyen  under  2.  According  to  Graham,  also,  there  exists  but 
one  double  salt  composed  of  magnesia,  ammonia,  and  ordinary  phosphoric 
acid.  TUnnermann  (iT.  JV.  26,  I,  6)  supposes  the  existence  of  even  six 
varieties  of  this  salt. 

G.  Metaphosphate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. — ^Hydrated  meta- 
phosphoric  acid  recently  ignited,  is  dissolved  in  ammonia — the  vessel 
containing  the  mixture  being  kept  cool  with  water,  and  the  solution 
added  to  that  of  sulphate  of  magnesia.  As  long  as  the  latter  continues 
in  excess,  the  precipitate  first  formed  is  redissolved ;  but  on  the  addition 
of  a  larger  quantity  of  metaphosphate  of  ammonia,  it  becomes  permanent. 
Alcohol  precipitates  the  portion  which  still  remains  in  solution.  An 
excess  of  hydrochlorate,  nitrate,  or  acetate  of  magnesia,  which  gives  the 
same  precipitate,  does  not  dissolve  it  so  readily. — Feathery  fiakes,  uniting 
in  a  stringy  mass  like  turpentiue,  which,  after  being  washed  with  water 
and  dried,  becomes  transparent  and  brittle  like  glass.  Heated  in  a  glass 
tube,  it  swells  up  to  an  opaque  spongy  mass,  and  evolves  nothing  but 
water  at  first,  but  afterwards  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia.  The  residue 
neither  becomes  incandescent  nor  fuses  at  the  temperature  at  which  glass 
softens.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water,  forming  a  solution  which 
has  an  acid  reaction;  it  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  acids.  The  undeoom- 
posed  double  salt  dissolves  somewhat  freely  in  cold  water,  but  is  precipi* 
tated  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  The  cold  solution,  which  exhibits  an 
acid  reaction  on  vegetable  colours,  deposits  the  salt  on  the  application  of 
heat,  in  a  mass  of  the  consistence  of  turpentine,  but  dissolves  it  again  on 
cooling.  In  boiling  water,  the  salt  swells  up  to  an  opaque  frothy  mass, 
but  does  not  dissolve  to  any  considerable  extent.    (Wach,  Schw,  59,  297.) 


Calculation. 

Wach. 

NH» 

17-0 

3-12 

3-124 

4MgO  

800 

14-69 

14-393 

4PO» 

285-6 

52-44 

53-552 

18H0    

162-0 

29-75 

28-931 

544*6        ....         100-00        ....        100000 

The  stoichiometrical  relations  ef  this  componnd  do  not  correspond^ 
either  to  those  of  a  metaphosphate  or  to  those  of  a  pyrophosphate. 

IT  H.  Hyposulphite  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. — ^Prepared  by 
decomposing  the  double  sulphate  with  hyposulphite  of  baryta  or  strontia, 
and  cooling  the  filtrate  below  the  freezing  point.  Very  deliquescent 
crystals.  The  formula  of  the  salt  is  NH*0,MgO,2SW  +  6Aq.  (Kess- 
ler,  Fogg.  74,  274.)  IT 

I.  Sulphite  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. — ^When  ma^esia  is 
dissolved  at  a  low  temperature  in  ai;  aqueous  solution  of  sulphite  of 
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ammonia  (at  too  high  a  temperature^  ail  the  ammonia  is  expelled)^  the 
douhle  salt  separates  from  the  solution  in  shining  crystals^  nearly  tasteless, 
and  but  slightly  soluble.  (Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin.) 

K.  Sulphate  op  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. — Precipitated  as  a 
crystalline  powder,  on  mixing  the  concentrated  solutions  of  the  two 
simple  salts.  Crystallizes  in  large  transparent  prisms,  belonging  to  the 
oblique  prismatic  system  {Fig,  84),  together  with  the  t  and  /*  surfaces ; 
i:uorv}  —  104^  45'  (108°  Beudant);  t  :  a  =  154''  40';  t :  h  backwards 
=  135^  40';  i  :/=  115°  30';  i*^  :  w  =  109^  30'  (109°  Beudant);  u  :  t 
=  125°  15'.  (Brooke,  Ann.  PkU.  23,  117.)  Sp.  gr.  =  1-721.  (Thomson.) 
Taste,  acrid  and  bitter.  The  crystals,  when  heated,  undergo  the  aqueous 
fusion  and  are  decomposed.  At  132^,  they  lose  all  their  water,  except- 
ing the  one  atom  which  belongs  to  the  ammonia.  (Graham.)  They  are 
less  soluble  in  water  than  either  of  the  simple  salts  of  which  they  are 
composed. 

Crystallized^  according  to  Mitscherlicb. 

NH»    17         ....  9-44 

MgO    20        ....  IMl 

2S03    80         ....  44-45 

7H0   63         ....  35-00 

NH*0,  S03  +  MgO,  S0«  +  6Aq.     180        ....         10000 

L.  Chloride  op  Magnesium  and  Ammonium,  and  Hydrochlorate 
OP  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. — NH*0,  2Mg,  3C1  +  12Aa.  1.  Solutions 
of  hydrochlorate  of  magnesia  and  of  sal-ammoniac  mixea  together,  soon 
deposit  small  crystals  of  the  double  salt.  (Fourcroy.)  2.  Ammonia  added 
in  excess  to  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  magnesium,  precipitates  exactly 
half  the  base.  (Pfaff.)  3.  Magnesia  shaken  up  with  a  cold  solution  of 
sal-ammoniac,  dissolves  with  evolution  of  ammonia.  In  both  cases,  the 
above  compound  of  chloride  of  magnesium  or  hydrochlorate  of  magnesia 
with  sal-ammoniac  is  the  result. — Small  crystals,  belonging  to  the  oblique 
prismatic  system,  having  a  bitter  saline  taste,  and  soluble  in  6  parts  of  cold 
.  water.  (Fourcroy.)  When  dried  at  100°,  the  salt  loses  4  atoms  of  water. 
Fuses  when  ignited;  gives  off  water  and  sal-ammoniac,  and  leaves  chloride 
of  magnesium. 

M.  Nitrate  of  Magnesia  and  Ammonia. — Solutions  of  nitrate  of 
ammonia  and  nitrate  of  magnesia  deposit,  soon  after  mixture,  fine  needles 
having  a  slightly  bitter  taste.  These  crystals,  when  suddenly  heated, 
exhibit  incandescence ;  but  if  the  temperature  be  more  gradually  raised, 
they  fuse  and  evolve  oxygen,  nitrogen,  hyponitric  acid,  and  water,  leaving 
a  residue  of  magnesia.  They  attract  moisture  from  the  air,  dissolve  in' 
10  parts  of  water  at  12-5°,  and  in  a  smaller  quantity  of  boiling  water. 
Magnesia,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  expels  ammonia  from  this  compound. 
(Fourcroy,  Ann.  Chim.  4,  215.)  Since,  according  to  Pfaff,  an  excess  of 
ammonia  precipitates  from  neutral  nitrate  of  magnesia  no  more  than 
one-third  of  the  magnesia,  the  salt  would  appear  to  contain  but  one  atom 
of  nitrate  of  ammonia  to  2  atoms  of  nitrate  of  magnesia.  Graham  (Ann. 
Fharm.  29,  18)  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  preparing  this  salt,  as  each 
of  the  simple  salts  crystallized  separately  from  the  mix^  solution. 
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Magnesium  and  Potassium. 

A.  Magnesia  and  Potash? — Hydrate  of  magnesia  precipitated  by 
potash  retains  a  portion  of  the  alkali,  however  long  it  may  be  washed. 
Water  dissolves  out  a  compoand  which  contains  more  potash^  deposits 
magnesia  on  the  application  of  heat,  and  then  reddens  turmeric;  bnt  the 
undissolved  portion  always  retains  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  which,  by 
dissolving  in  nitric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  igniting,  may  be 
obtained  as  nitrite  of  potash.  (Grouvelle,  Ann,  Chim.  Phyi,  17,  354.) 

B.  Carbonate  of  Magnesia  and  Potash. — Deposited  after  a  few 
days,  in  large  crystals,  from  a  cold  aqueous  mixture  of  hydrochlorate  or 
nitrate  of  magnesia  with  excess  of  bicarbonate  of  potash.  Tasteless  at 
first,  but  after  a  few  seconds  exhibits  an  alkaline  flavour.  At  100°,  the 
crystals  become  opaque  and  lose  water.  When  strongly  heated,  they 
soften  and  evolve  carbonic  acid  gas  in  large  bubbles;  after  ignition,  a 
mixture  of  magnesia  and  normal  carbonate  of  potash  remains.  Water 
dissolves  the  crystals,  but  not  without  decomposition,  taking  up  bicar- 
bonate of  potash  to^^ether  with  bicarbonate  of  magnesia,  and  leaving  an 
insoluble  residue  of  three-fourths  carbonate  of  magnesia.  (Berzelius,  Ann, 
Chim,  Phys.  14,  370.)  The  portion  which  remains  undissolved  after 
digestion  in  water,  is  ter-hydrated  monocarbonate  of  magnesia,  mixed 
with  the  penta-hydrated  salt,  the  quantity  of  the  latter  being  greater  as 
the  temperature  of  the  water  is  lower.  (Fritzsche.) 

CrystaUized.  Berzdiiu. 

KO    47-2  18-4  ....         18-28 

2MgO    400  15-6  ....         15-99 

4C02 88-0  34-4  ....         34-49 

9HO 810  31-6  ....        31-24 

KO,2C02  +  2(MgO,C02)  +  9Aq.  2562    ....  lOO'O        ....       lOO'OO 

Another  double  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  potash  is  precipitated, 
together  with  carbonate  of  magnesia,  on  adding  an  excess  of  carbonate  of 
potash  to  the  solution  of  a  magnesia  salt,  at  a  temperature  below  the 
boiling  point.  It  is  but  slightly  soluble  in  water,  and  crystallizes  from 
its  solution  in  small  grains.  If  the  temperature  is  raised  to  ebullition, 
pure  carbonate  of  magnesia  is  alone  precipitated.  (Bonsdorff,  Ann,  Chim. 
Phys,  20,  12;  &  Pogg.  18,  126.) 

C.  Borate  of  Magnesia  and  Potash  1 — ^From  an  aqueous  mixture 
of  one  atom  of  borate  of  potash  and  2  atoms  of  hydrochlorate  of  magne- 
sia, chloride  of  potassium  slowly  crystallizes :  the  syrupy  mother-liquor 
solidifies  in  a  crystalliue  mass.  (Rammelsberg.) 

D.  Htfosulphite  of  Magnesia  and  Potash.— The  mixed  solution 
of  the  two  salts  in  equivalent  proportion  yields,  on  evaporation,  a  crys^ 
talline  mass,  which,  by  rinsing  with  water  and  recrystallization,  may  be 
purified  from  excess  of  the  more  soluble  potash-salt.  The  crystalline 
mass  does  not  lose  water  over  oil  of  vitriol  in  vacuo ;  when  exposed  ta 
the  air,  it  rapidly  attracts  moisture.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg,  56,  304.) 
Fuses  and  deposits  snlphor  even  below  100^  (Kessler.) 


1 
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Calculation. 

KO 47-2       ....        21-73  ....  2142 

MgO   ....      20^      _  9-21  ....  9-31 

2S«0»  „..       96-0      ....         44-20 
6HO    ....       540       ....         24-86 

217-2      ....       109-00 

E«  Sulphate  of  Magnesia,  and  Potash. — Found,  aocording  to 
Maroet,  in  sea-water;  also  in  the  mother-liquor  of  the  Liineburg,  and 
Schonebeck  springs.  (Buscb>  Hermann,  £r.  Arch.  28,  257  and  259.) 
Formed  by  evaporating  the  mixed  solutions  of  the  two  simple  salts  to  the 
crystallizing  point.  Hydrated  crystals,  isomorphous  with  those  of  the 
double  sulphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia.  {Fig>  84.)  %  :  u^  or  u  =z 
102^2(yj  t  :m  =  105°8';  i  :»=154^3(y;  »:/=  116^45';  u"-  :  1*  = 
108''  45^.  No  plane  of  cleavage.  (Brooke,  Ann.  Phil.  22,  41.)  Loses  all 
its  water  of  crystallization  a  little  above  132^  (269*6''  F.).  (GrahaooL) 
Solable  in  water. 

CrystelUzedy  accarding  to  Mitscherlich. 

KO 47-2        ....  23-46 

MgO  200        ....  9-94 

2S0»  800        ...  39-76 

6H0  54-0        ....  26-84 

KO^SO'  +  MgO^SO'  +  eAq.     2012        ....       10000 

According  to  Pfaff  and  Van  der  Smissen  (Schw,  45,  380),  sulphate  of 
potash  unites  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  different  proportions, 
giving  rise  to  differently  formed  crystsils.  Thus,  Link  obtained  long 
prisms  which  crumbled  in  the  air;  Berthollet,  permanent  rhombohedral 
crystals. 

F.  Htdrated  Bromide  of  Magnesium  and  Potajssium,  or  Htdro- 
BROMATB  OF  Maonesia  AND  PoTASH. — A  dilute  aquoous  mixture  of  the 
two  simple  salts  evaporated  in  the  air,  yields  large,  transparent,  right 
rhombic  prisms  having  a  cooling  bitter  taste,  like  that  of  borax;  they 
are  permanent  in  the  air.  AVhen  heated,  they  fuse  in  their  own  water  of 
crystallization.  Alcohol  separates  the  bromide  of  magnesium,  leaving  the 
bromide  of  potassium  unacted  on.  The  crystals  are  very  soluble  in 
water;  the  solution  evaporated  between  75**  and  87°  (167*'  to  ISS-e"  F.), 
deposits  crystals  of  bromide  of  potassium^  and  retains  the  bromide  of 
xoagnesium  in  solutioit  (Lowig,  Aepert,  29,  261.) 

CiystaHized.  Lowig. 

K ^ 39-2  14-96  ....  15-65 

Mg 12-0  4'bS  ....  4-70 

2Br lM-8  W-8&  ....  58*60 

6H0   54-0  20-61  ....  2105 

KBr,  MgBr  +  6Aq 262*0    ....  100-00        ....        10000 

G.  Htdbatbd  Chloride  op  Magnesium  and  Potassium,  or  Hr- 
DROCHLORATE  OF  Maonesta  AND  PoTASH. — C^stftllizes  frovi  the  last 
mother-liquor  of  sea-waler,  by  careful  evaporaiioB,  in  rhombohedral  crys- 
tals (Marcet),  and  from  the  mother-liquor  of  the  Salzhausen  spring, 
dnrinff  the  cold  of  winter,  in  irregular  octohedrons  with  truncated  vertices. 
(Liebij^,  Kcutn,  Arch.  9,  316.)  It  deliquesces  in  the  air,  forming  a  solu- 
tion of  hydrochlorate  cf  magnesia,  wkue  chlorido  of  potassium  remaiiza 
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nndissolyed.  (Liebig.)  Alcohol  also  withdraws  hydrochlorate  of  magne- 
sia from  the  crystals,  leaving  chloride  of  potassium;  they  are  also  resolved 
into  the  two  simple  salts  by  solution  in  water. 

CryitaUixed.  Or :  Liebig. 

K 39-2        1413        KO 47*2  1701  ...,  1630 

2Mg 24-0          8-65  2MgO....  400  14-42  ....  1405 

3C1  106-2        38-29  3HC1  ....  109-2  3937  ....  37-65 

12H0^. .^._....     108-0        38-93  9HO  ....  810  29-20  ....  3001 

KCl,2Mga+ 12Aq.    277-4      10000  2774      100  00    ....      9801 

Magnesium  and  Sodium. 

A.  Magnesia  and  Soda  1— Similar  to  the  compound  of  magnesia 
and  potash.  (Grouyelle.) 

B.  Carbonats  of  Maonksia  and  Soda. — a.  An  aqueous  solution 
of  the  hydrochlorate  or  nitrate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  excess  of  bica^< 
bonate  of  soda,  yields  crystals  similar  to  those  obtained  with  bicarbonate 
of  potash,  but  not  so  easily  decomposed  by  water.  (Berzelius.) 

b.  When  a  magnesia-eaaJt  is  precipitated  by  carbonate  of  soda  in  excess 
(the  liquid  being  heated),  a  coarse-grained  compound  is  formed,  con- 
sisting of  100  parts  of  carbonate  of  magnesia  with  26  parts  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  slightly  soluble  in  water  as  a  whole,  without  separation  of 
the  soda-salt.  (Mosander,  Po^g.  5,  505.)  If  the  carbonate  of  magnesia 
in  the  compound  is  decomposed  by  ignition,  the  carbonate  of  soda  may 
then  be  dissolved  out  by  water.  (Berzelius,  Lekrb,  4,  811.) 

Magnesia  ignited  with  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda,  forms  a  white^ 
opaque,  friable,  and  ill-combined  mass.  (Morveau.)  Perfect  combination 
does  not  take  place  even  in  the  blowpipe  flame. 

C.  BoRATB  09  Magnesia  and  Soda. — A  cold  aqueous  mixture  of 
sulphate  of  magnesia  and  borax  deposits — after  standing  for  some  months 
•—first,  needles  of  borate  of  magnesia  (III.,  231,  &.),  and  subsequently, 
double  borate  of  magnesia  and  soda  in  large  transparent,  colourless, 
shining  crystals,  belonging  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system.  (Wohler, 
JPoffg,  28,  526.)  With  3  parts  (2  At.)  of  borax  to  one  part  (1  At.)  or 
2  parts  (2  At.)  of  sulphate  of  ufUignesia,  borax  crystallizes  out  first,  and 
then  the  double  salt;  a  syrupy  liquid  remains^  mixed  with  crystals  of 
sulphate  of  sods.  [With  equal  parts  of  borax  and  sulphate  of  magnesia^ 
borax  also  separates  first.]  With  3  parts  (one  At)  of  borax  to  4  parts 
(2  At.)  of  sulphate  of  magnesia,  a  large  quantity  d  the  double  salt  is 
formed;  the  mother-liquor  still  retains  portions  of  the  double  salt,  since 
it  becomes  turbid  when  heated;  and  also  sulphate  of  magnesia^  since 
potash  gives  a  precipitate.  (Rammelsberg.)  If  the  double  salt  were 
composed  of  NaO,  2B0^  +  2(MgO,  2B0^),  the  following  interchange  of 
elements  might  be  supposed  to  toke  place: 

3(NaO,  2B0»)  +  2MgO,  S0»  =  NaO,  2B0»  +  2(MgO,  2B0»)  +  2(NaO,  SO»); 

since,  howeyer,  according  to  Rammelsberg,  the  double  salt  contains  one 
atom  less  of  boracic  acid,  one  atom  of  that  acid  must  be  set  free,  or  a 
different  compound  must  be  produced. — Large,  highly  lustrous,  oblique 
rhombic  prisms.  Fig,  99  with  the  A-f|»ces;  «  :  u^  =  85°  30'^  « la^  = 
89^  (Rammelsberg,  Fogg.  49,  451.) 
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Crystallized.  Rammelsberg.    Wohler. 

NaO 31-2  606  ....        614 

2MgO    400  7-76  ....        844 

6B03 174-0  33-77  ....      34-35 

30HO    2700  52-41  ....       5107       ....       52*5 

515-2    ....  10000      ....     10000 

The  crystals  effloresce  slightly  in  the  air.  (Rammelsberg.)  When 
heated,  they  lose  water  and  swell  up,  but  less  strongly  than  borax.  The 
ignited  mass  redissolves  almost  entirely,  though  very  slowly,  in  cold 
water;  the  insoluble  residue  appears  to  be  triborate  of  magnesia.  A 
crystal  thrown  into  boiling  water  becomes  opaque;  and  if  it  be  taken 
out  immediately,  before  it  is  reduced  to  powder,  its  interior  is  found 
to  contain  a  tenacious,  stringy  mass.  The  salt  is  about  as  soluble  in 
cold  water  as  borax;  the  solution  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonia; 
when  heated,  it  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  triborate  of  magnesia, 
which  however  is  again  completely  dissolved  on  cooling.  When  a 
solution  of  100  parts  of  the  crystals  is  boiled  for  half  an  hour  and 
filtered  boiling  hot,  the  precipitated  borate  of  magnesia,  after  being 
washed  and  ignited,  amounts  to  9 '8  parts.  The  filtrate,  after  evapora- 
tion, deposits  a  crystalline  mass  of  salt  which  has  no  alkaline  reaction, 
and  yields  free  boracic  acid  when  digested  in  alcohol.  (W5hler.) 

Hydrate  of  magnesia  also  gives  with  solution  of  borax  a  solution 
which  becomes  very  turbid  on  the  application  of  heat.  When  magnesia 
is  dissolved  in  a  boiling  aqueous  solution  of  boracic  acid,  and  borax  after- 
wards added,  the  mixture  likewise  gives  a  precipitate  every  time  it  is 
heated,  and  the  precipitate  again  disappears  as  the  liquid  cools.  The 
liquid  after  evaporation  deposits  small,  difficultly  soluble  crystals,  pos- 
sessing characters  similar  to  those  of  the  above  double  salt.  ('Wohler.) 

By  allowing  an  aqueous  mixture  of  borax  with  excess  ot  sulphate  of 
magnesia  to  evaporate  spontaneously,  Gmelin  obtained  large,  transparent^ 
irregular  tetrahedrons,  consisting  of  sulphuric  acid,  boracic  acid,  magnesia 
and  soda ;  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  these  crystals  was  rendered  turbid 
by  heat,  and  became  clear  again  on  cooling ;  the  author  regarded  them  as 
a  quadruple  salt.  {Schw,  15,  261.)  Later  experiments,  however,  con- 
vinced him  that  they  were  really  crystals  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  {Fig, 
72),  with  the  t&-surfaces  predominating — which  would  produce  a  tetrahe- 
dral  form — and  contaminated  with  borate  of  magnesia  and  soda.  By 
repeated  crystallization,  the  crystals  were  obtained  free  from  boracic 
acid  and  soda.  Those  obtained  with  excess  of  borax  doubtless  consisted 
of  borate  of  magnesia  and  soda,  contaminated  with  sulphate  of  magnesia. 
A  mixture  of  chloride  of  magnesium  and  borax  also  becomes  turbid  when 
heated,  but  does  not  recover  its  original  transparency  on  cooling. 

One  part  of  magnesia  ignited  with  2  parts  of  borax  forms  a  hard, 
translucent,  milky  glass.  (Morveau.) — Before  the  blowpipe,  magnesia 
behaves  with  borax  like  lime;  but  the  compound  is  not  so  much  inclined 
to  become  crystalline.  (Berzelius.) 

IT  D.  Pyrophosphate  op  Magnesia  and  Soda.. — ^Prepared  like  thef 
baryta-salt.     Contains  between  9*9  aild  11*8  per  cent,  of  soda.  (Ludwig.) 

E.  Metaphosphate  op  Magnesia  and  Soda. — Discovered  acci- 
dentally by  Gregory  in  the  preparation  of  phosphoric  acid.  Insoluble 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  aqua  regia,  but  dissolved  by  concentrated  sul- 
phuric acid.  Composed  of  3  (MgO,  PO*)  +  NaO,  P0».  (Maddrell,  Mem. 
Chan.  Soc.  London,  3,  273,  1848.)  IT 
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Magnesia  nniies  on  ignition  with  2  parts  of  phosphate  of  soda  and 
ammonia,  forming  a  white,  slightly  vitrefied  substance.  (Morvean.) 
Before  the  blowpipe,  magnesia  readily  dissolves  in  phosphate  of  soda  and 
ammonia,  forming  a  clear  bead,  which,  when  not  saturated  with  magnesia, 
becomes  milk-white  by  interrupted  blowing;  but  if  it  be  saturated  with 
magnesia,  the  milkiness  does  not  appear  till  it  cools.  (Berzelius.) 

P.  Sulphate  op  Magnesia  and  Soda. — T  Prepared  by  mixing  the 
two  salts  in  equivalent  proportions,  and  evaporating  the  mixture  at  a 
temperature  of  50^  The  toAt  crystallizes  in  combination  with  4  atoms 
of  water.  (Arnott,  PhU.  Mag.  S,  24,  502.)  T  Forms  prisms  having  a 
bitter  taste,  and  crumbling  to  powder  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (Link, 
CreU.  Ann.  1796,  1,  30.)  Transparent,  tolerably  regular  rhombohedrons, 
with  truncated  edges  and  summits;  bitter;  permanent  in  the  air;  when 
heated,  they  decrepitate  without  fusing;  soluble  in  3  parts  of  cold  water. 
(Murray.) 

Anhydrous.  Link.         Murrey. 

NaO,SO» 71-3    ....      64-3    ....      454    ....      55 

MgO,S(y 60*0    ....      457     ....      54-6    ....      45 

NaO,SCP  +  MgO,SO»  131-3    ....     1000    ....    1000    ....    100 

Crystallized.  Murrey. 

NaO,SO» 71-2        ....  38*44  ....  39 

MgO,SO»    ....        60-0        ....  32-40  ....  32 

6H0 54-0        ....  2916  ....  28 

+  6Aq 185-2        ....        lOO'OO        ....  99 

IT  G.  Chloride  op  Magnesium  and  Sodium. — Poggiale  {Compt. 
rend.  20,  1180;  also  Ann.  Pharm.  56,  243)  mentions  a  compound  of 
chloride  of  magnesium  with  chloride  of  sodium,  the  formula  of  which  is 
NaCl2MgCl  +  2HO.  IT 


Magnesium  and  Barium. 

Magnbsia  with  Baryta. — a.  The  two  bodies  ignited  together  in 
equal  weights  yield  a  colourless,  irregular,  shining  mass.  (Moryeau.) 

5.  Hydrate  of  magnesia  precipitated  by  baryta  contains  about  4  per 
cent,  of  baryta.  (Qrouvelle.) 


Magnesium  and  Calcium. 

A.  Magnesia  with  Limb. — ^Equal  weights  of  the  two  substances 
unite  on  ignition,  and  form  a  white,  semi-yitretied  mass.  (Morveau.) 

B.  Carbonate  op  Magnesia  and  Lime. — Found  in  the  mineral 
kingdom  as  Bitterspar,  Miemiie,  Dolomite,  and  Biiter-halk.  Obtuse 
rhombohedrons,  Fig.  141;  r'  :  r*  =  106'  55'  (Malus);  107^  22'  (Mohs): 
sp.  gr.  =  2-884  (Mohs).  H  Kiihn  {Ann.  Pharm.  59,  363)  describes 
another  native  compound  of  this  nature  under  the  name  of  TharandiU, 
and  also  yarieties  of  Bitter-tpar,  of  a  brownish- white  colour  and  fibrous 
structure,  from  Bilin.  IT 
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CftO,  CO> 

MgO,CO»  

Foreign  matters 


Calculitimi. 
600        54-35 
42*0        45-65 


Kkpraib. 
Bitter  tpwt» 

450 
30 


Klaproth. 

DoiamUe, 

5200 

46-50 

0-75 


Btannuui. 

54^ 
45-4 


CaO,CO'  +  M«0,CO>    920      lOO'OO 


1000 
Kiihn. 


99-25 


100*9 


CaO,CO«.. 
MgO,CO«.. 
FeO,CO».. 


TAarandite. 

54-76 

4210 

4-19 


Bitter  spar* 

85-84 

10-39 

5-53 


101-06  ....  101-76 
Many  varieties  of  Bitter  spar,  as  tbat  of  Guhrbofian,  consist  of: 
2(CaO,CO*)  +  (MgO,CO*;  other  varieties,  including  Dolomite,  are 
represented  by :  3(CaO,  CO*)  +  2(MgO,  C0»).  The  formula  for  Conite 
is:  CaO,CO«  +  3(MgO,CO^);  that  of  Tharandite:  CaO,  CO^  -f  MgO, 
C0«;  and  that  of  Bitter  spar  from  Bilin :  5  (CaO,  CO')  +  MgO,  CO^  | 

C.  Hydrated  Borate  of  Magnesia  and  Limb. — Exists  in  nature  as 
Hydroborcbdt.e.  White,  transparent,  of  radiating  foliated  structure;  specific 
gravity  about  1*9.  Fuses  readily,  with  considerable  loss  of  water,  to  a 
clear  glass,  imparting  at  the  same  time  a  greenish  colour  to  the  blowpipe 
flame.  Yields  borate  of  magnesia  to  boiling  water,  imparting  to  it  an 
alkaline  reaction.  Very  soluble  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid.  (Hess,  Pogg. 
31,  49.) 


CaO  .. 
MgO.. 
3B0».. 
6HO.. 


Calculation. 

280        ....        13-57 

20-0        ....  9-69 

104-4         ...         50-58 

54-0        ....         26-16 


Hen. 

13-74  —  13-30 
10-71  —  10-45 
49-22  —  49-92 
26-33    —    26-33 


206-4 


10000 


10000 


100  00 


The  formula  given  by  Hess:  SCaO,  460^  +  3MgO,  4B0»  +  9  [18]  Aq. 
does  not  accord  so  well  with  his  own  analysis. 

D.  Nitrate  of  Magnesia  and  Lime. — On  mixing  concentrated 
solutions  of  nitrate  of  magnesia  and  nitrate  of  lime,  a  very  ins^Juble 
double  salt  is  deposited.  (Bergman.) 

E.  A  mixture  of  21 2*8  parts  (4  At.')  of  dry  cartxmate  ofioda  and  92 
parts  (1  At.)  of  dolomite,  fuses  completely  at  a  red  heat,  and  solidifies  on 
cooling  to  a  clear,  homogeneous  mass  of  laminated  crystalline  fracture. 
If  a  very  strong  heat  be  applied,  carbonic  acid  is  evolved ;  and  with  a 
smaller  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  this  effect  takes  place  as  soon  as  the 
mixture  begins  to  soften.  (Berthier,  Ann,  Chitn.  Phys,  38,  249.) 


Magnesium  and  Magnesium. 

Wagnerite  is  a  compound  of  basic  phosphate  of  magnesia  with  fluoride 
of  magnesium.  (Fuchs,  ScJiw,  33, 269.)  IT  Its  formula  is  MgP  +  3Mg0, 
PO^j  it  also  contains  a  small  quantity  of  protoxide  of  iron,  replacing 
magnesia,  and  traces  of  silica,  lime,  and  alumina.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg. 
64,  251  and  405;  Ann.  Pharm.  56,  210.)  IT 

Magnesium  likewise  combines  with  mercury. 
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Cerer,  Cerentan,  CSrium, 


History,  The  oxides  of  Cerium  w«rd  discovered  in  1803>  simnlts^ 
neously  bj  Klaproth  and  by  Hisinger  &  Berzelius. 

Sources,  Very  rare:  occurs  in  native  carbonate  of  protoxide  of 
cerinm,  in  Edwardsite,  and  in  Monazite  (phosphate  of  the  protoxide);  in 
Cryptolite  and  Phospho-cerite;  in  the  neutral  and  basicflnorides  of  cerium, 
and  in  Yttn»-cerite — with  silica,  &c.,  in  Cerite,  Alianite,  Oithite,  Pyror^ 
thite,  and  Gadolinite — with  titanic  acid,  &c.,  in  iEschinite,  Mosandrite, 
and  Polymignite — ^with  tantalic  acid,  &c.,  in  Euxenite,  Fergutionite,  and 
Pyrochlorite — also  in  Mikrolite  and  Tscbewkinite. 

Preparation, — 1.  Chloride  of  cerium  free  from  protoxide  and  from 
water  is  decomposed  by  potassium,  with  the  aid  of  heat,  and  the  chloride  of 
potassium  formed  is  dissolved  out  by  alcohol  or  water.  (Mosander.)  To 
obtain  pure  chloride  of  cerium,  diy  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  sulphide  of 
cerium  contained  in  a  glass  tube  about  ten  inches  long;  and,  when  all  the 
air  has  been  driven  out,  the  tube  is  heated  in  the  flame  of  a  spirit  lamp 
till  decomposition  commences  with  incandescence,  which  then  contiuues 
without  further  application  of  heat  to  the  tube.  When  the  action  has 
ceased,  the  chloride  of  sulphur  is  expelled  from  the  tube  by  heating  it  in 
a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  and  the  chlorine  driven  out  by  a  current  of  dry 
hydrogen  gas.    A  piece  of  potassium  is  then  put  into  the  nearer  end  of 
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tlie  tube,  and  heat  applied-— gentlj  at  first — the  conent  of  hydrogen 
being  constantlj  kept  up,  in  order  to  drive  out  the  vapour  of  rock-oil 
adhering  to  the  potassium.  Afterwards,  both  the  potassium  and  the 
chloride  of  cerium  near  it  are  heated  more  strongly,  so  that  the  potassium 
vapour  taken  np  by  the  hydrogen  may  be  carried  over  to  the  chloride  of 
cerium.  Decomposition  then  takes  place,  attended  with  gentle  ignition ; 
but  if  the  potassium  is  too  rapidly  volatilized,  the  mass  becomes  vividly 
incandescent,  and  slight  explosions  are  produced.  As  often  as  the  supply 
of  potassium  is  exhausted,  a  fresh  portion  is  introduced,  after  the  tube  has 
cooled ;  and  the  operation  is  continued  in  this  manner  till  the  potassium 
vapour  passes  through  the  tube  unchanged.  When  cold,  the  tube  is  cut 
in  two,  so  that  the  carbonaceous  residue  from  the  potassium  may  not  mix 
with  the  cerium.  From  the  dark-brown  mass  thus  produced,  the  chloride 
of  potassium  is  dissolved  out  with  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*85 ;  and 
the  cerinm  rapidly  washed  and  dried.  If  the  mass  is  exhausted  with 
water  instead  of  alcohol,  it  evolves  hydrogen  gas;  and  a  portion  of  hydrated 
protoxide  of  cerium  is  formed  which  remains  mixed  with  the  cerium. 
Chloride  of  cerium  containing  protoxide  yields  no  metallic  cerium  when 
acted  upon  by  potassium;  the  operation  likewise  fails,  if  the  chloride 
retains  a  small  quantity  of  water;  in  the  latter  case,  potassium  gives  rise 
to  an  explosive  action,  and  the  residue  contains  a  mixture  of  chloride 
and  protoxide  of  cerium.  (Mosander.) — 2.  Chloride  of  cerium  prepared 
with  sal-ammoniac,  (according  to  the  second  method  p.  270,)  is  decomposed 
by  potassium  or  sodium  without  incandescence.  A  globule  of  sodium  is 
introduced  into  the  closed  end  of  a  strong  glass  tube — then  a  small 
quantity  of  chloride  of  cerium — upon  this,  another  globule  of  sodium — and 
so  on.  The  tube  is  heated  in  a  charcoal  fire,  till  it  begins  to  soften, 
then  allowed  to  cool,  and  afterwards  divided  into  several  pieces.  These  are 
thrown  into  a  glass  of  cold  water;  and  the  cerium,  which  falls  down  as  a 
heavy  grey  powder,  repeatedly  washed  with  cold  water  free  from  carbonic 
acid.  The  flakes  of  oxidized  cerium  formed  during  this  process  are 
removed  by  elutriation;  and  lastly,  the  pure  cerium  is  washed  with 
alcohol  and  rapidly  dried.  (Beriuger.) 

Ceric  oxide  exposed  in  a  charcoal  crucible  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a 
blast-furnace,  yields  no  metal,  but  only  protoxide  of  cerium.  (Mosander, 
Beringer.) 

Vauquelin,  by  heating  tartrate  of  protoxide  of  cerium  to  whiteness  in 
a  charcoal  crucible,  obtained  an  alloy  of  cerium  with  iron,  in  small  white 
metallic-looking  grains,  harder  and  more  brittle  than  cast  iron,  and  of  a 
lamellated  texture.  The  quantity  was  so  small  as  to  lead  Vauquelin  to 
suspect  that  the  greater  part  of  the  cerium  had  been  volatilized;  this  pro- 
perty of  the  metal,  which  was  questioned  by  Sir  H.  Davy  and  Laugier, 
appears  to  be  confirmed  by  Thomson  and  Children  {Ann,  Phil.  2,  147; 
also  Schw,  13,  108),  who  completely  volatilized  oxalate  of  cerinm  by 
exposing  it  in  a  charcoal  crucible  to  the  heat  of  a  blast-furnace. 

By  igniting  formiate  of  protoxide  of  cerium  in  a  glass  tube  before  the 
blowpipe,  Gbbel  {Schw.  67,  78)  obtained  cerium  contaminated  with  but  a 
small  quantitv  of  protoxide.  It  formed  a  steel-grey,  coherent  mass;  and 
was  reduced  by  trituration  to  a  grey  powder,  which,  under  the  burnishing- 
steel,  acquired  metallic  lustre  here  and  there.  It  was  not  soluble  in  hot 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid,  but  dissolved  in  aqua  regia.  According  to 
Beringer,  this  method  yields  no  metal  whatever. 

Clarke,  with  his  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  obtained  a  very  hard  bead,  of 
the  colour  of  iron. 
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Properties.  Grey  powder,  resembling  palverized  spongy  platinum ; 
acquires  metallic  lastre  under  the  burnishing-steel.  (Beringer.)  Dark 
reddish-brown  powder,  which,  under  the  burnishing-steel,  acquires  a  dull 
metallic  lustre  and  greyish  colour.  The  powder  assumes  a  more  decided 
rose-colour  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  protoxide  and  oxychloride  of 
cerium  which  it  contains.  (Mosander.) 

%  Atomic  weight  of  Cerium:  46-16  (Beringer);  45-8  (Rammelsberg); 
46-0  (Hermann);  47*26  (Marignac,  Arch.  Ph.  N(U.  8,  265;  Ann.  Pharm. 
68,  212).  T 

Compounds  of  Cerium. 

Cerium  and  Oxygen. 

A.    Protoxide  of  Cerium  or  Cbrous  Oxide.    CeO. 

Ceroxyduly  Cereroxydul,  White  Oxide  of  Cerium.  (Klaproth's  Ochroit-erde.) 

FormcUion.  Cerium  decomposes  cold  water  very  slowly,  and  like  man- 
p.nese,  causes  an  evolution  of  hvdrogen  gas  having  a  fcetid  odour;  hence 
it  emits  a  disagreeable  smell  when  exposed  to  the  air.  Water  at  90°  or 
100°  degrees  is  decomposed  by  it,  with  rapid  evolution  of  gas.  (Mosander.) 
The  product  of  this  action  is  hydrated  ceroso-ceric  oxide.  (Beringer.)  [or 
rather,  perhaps,  hydrated  cerous  oxide,  which  is  raised  to  a  higher  degree 
of  oxidation  by  the  oxygen  of  the  air  9]  Cerium  dissolves  rapidly  in 
acids,  even  when  very  dilute,  hydrogen  gas  being  evolved  and  a  cerous 
salt  formed.  It  likewise  evolves  hydrogen  with  oil  of  vitriol,  though  much 
more  abundantly  on  the  addition  of  water.  (Mosander.)  Sesquioxide  of 
cerium  exposed  in  a  charcoal  crucible  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  wind- 
furnace,  bakes  together  to  a  mass  of  protoxide,  which,  under  the  micro- 
scope, exhibits  small,  yellowish,  transparent  particles.  (Beringer.)  Cerium 
is  not  reduced  to  the  metallic  state  from  any  of  its  oxides  either  by  char- 
coal at  the  heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  or  by  hydrogen  gas  mixed  with  potas- 
sium vapour  at  a  strong  red  heat.  (Mosander.) 

Calculation y  according  to  Hisinger. 

Ce    46        ....        85-19 

0 8         ....         14-81 

CcO 54         !Z       10000 

CeO  =  574-7  +  100=  674-7.    (EcrzcUus.) 

Combinations,  a.  With  water.  Hydrate  of  Protoxide  op  Cerium. 
Hydrated  Cerous  Oxide,  Cerous  Hydrate. 

Preparation,  a.  From  Cerite. — 1,  Klaproth  boils  powdered  cerito 
with  5  parts  of  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid ;  evaporates  the  solution  to 
dryness  in  order  to  separate  the  silica;  redissolves  in  water,  neutralizes 
the  filtrate  exactly  with  ammonia;  then  throws  down  the  sesquioxide  of 
iron  with  succinate  of  ammonia;  filters,  and  precipitates  the  hydrated 
cerous  oxide  by  ammonia. — 2.  Hisinger  &  Berzelius  evaporate  to  dryness 
a  solution  of  calcined  cerite  in  aqua  regia;  exhaust  the  residue  with 
water;  precipitate  the  filtrate  by  ammonia;  dissolve  the  washed  precipi- 
tate in  nitric  acid;  neutralize  the  liquid  with  potash,  and  throw  down 
tartrate  of  cerium  by  the  addition  of  neutral  tartrate  of  potash.     The  tar- 
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irate  of  cerinm,  after  being  waehed  and  dried,  and  then  ignited  in  a 
ooyered  omcible,  leavee  a  reeidne  of  oeroso-ceric  oxide,  from  which,  by 
digesting  in  an  acid  and  precipitating  with  ammonia,  the  hydrated  pro- 
toxide may  be  obtained. — 3.  Beraelius  evaporates  to  dryness  a  solution 
of  ignited  cerite  in  aqna  regia ;  gently  heats  the  residue ;  exhausts  with 
water ;  separates  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  by  means  of  bensoate  of  ammo- 
nia ;  filters ;  precipitates  by  ammonia  in  excess ;  dissolves  the  precipitated 
hydrate  of  ceroso-ceric  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid ;  evaporates  the  solution 
to  dryness  in  a  retort ;  and  ignites  the  residue  as  long  as  chlorine  gas  is 
given  off.  The  protochloride  of  cerium  thus  obtained  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  the  hydrated  protoxide  precipitated  by  potash. — 4.  Laugier  digests 
cerite  in  aqua  regia;  evaporates  to  dryness;  dissolves  in  water;  filters; 
throws  down  protoxide  of  cerium  and  sesauioxide  of  iron  by  ammonia; 
and  treats  the  precipitate  with  oxalic  acid  m  excess,  which  dissolves  the 
oxide  of  iron  completely,  but  forms  with  the  protoxide  of  cerium  an 
insoluble  compound,  from  which  the  hydrated  protoxide  of  cerium  may  be 
separated  by  ammonia. — 5.  Beringer  dissolves  cerite  in  hot  aqua  regia, 
evaporates  to  dryness ;  exhausts  the  residue  with  water ;  precipitates  cop- 
per and  bismuth,  by  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  passes  chlorine 
through  the  filtrate,  to  convert  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  sesquioxide; 
neutralizes  with  carbonate  of  soda;  mixes  the  liquid  with  acetate  of  soda^ 
and  boils  till  all  the  iron  is  precipitated;  filters  again;  and  precipitates  the 
hydrated  protoxide  of  cerium  by  ammonia,  leaving  lime  and  cobalt  in  solu- 
tion.— 6.  Persoz  (Ann.  Chim.  Jrhys.  58,  202)  frees  the  protoxide  of  cerinm 
from  sesauioxide  of  iron  by  boiling  the  neutral  hydrochloric  acid  solution 
with  oxiae  of  copper,  which  throws  down  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  alone ; 
separates  the  copper  by  passing  sulphuretted  hydrogen  through  the  filtrate; 
and  precipitates  the  cerium,  by  adding  ammonia  to  the  filtered  liquid 
[after  expelling  the  excess  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  by  heat]. — 7.  On  the 
same  principle,  Demargay  {Ann.  Pharm.  11,  245)  precipitates  the  sesqui- 
oxide of  iron  by  means  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  in  the  cold ;  then  throws 
down  the  baryta  from  the  filtrate  with  sulphuric  acid;  filters  again;  and 
precipitates  the  protoxide  of  cerium  by  the  addition  of  carbonate  of  potash. 
— 8,  In  order  that  oerite  may  be  completely  decomposed  by  aqua  regia, 
it  must  be  very  finely  divided,  and  moreover  digested  repeatedly  with 
fresh  quantities  of  the  acid  mixture.  On  this  account,  oil  of  vitriol  is  pre- 
ferable ;  but  it  must  be  added  in  large  excess  at  once,  otherwise  the  mix- 
ture will  become  very  hot,  and  the  acid  will  unite  with  the  mineral,  form- 
ing a  hard  stony  mass,  on  which  water  exerts  scarcely  any  action.  The 
powdered  cerite  is  therefore  heated  with  excess  of  oil  of  vitriol  for 
several  hours ;  and,  after  cooling,  the  sulphates  are  dissolved  out  with  cold 
water :  if  hot  water  were  used,  a  difficultly  soluble  sulphate  of  cerons 
oxide  would  be  thrown  down.  The  liquid  is  then  filtered,  and,  without 
neutralizing  the  filtrate,  a  crystalline  mass  of  sulphate  of  potash  is  sus- 
pended in  it,  till  it  becomes  saturated  in  the  cold;  the  double  sulphate  of 
cerons  oxide  and  potash  which  subsides,  is  then  collected  on  a  filter,  and 
washed  with  a  cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash.  The  double 
salt  is  then  either  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda,  after  which,  water  dis- 
solves out  the  sulphate  of  potash  and  soda,  leaving  insoluble  eerie  oxide  ; 
or  it  is  mixed  with  charcoal  and  exposed  to  a  white  heat,  whereby  sulphide 
of  potassium  and  sulphide  of  cerium  are  obtained :  the  sulphide  of  potas- 
sium is  then  separated  from  the  residue  by  digestion  in  water;  the  sulphide 
of  cerium  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid;  the  liquid  evaporated  to  dryness, 
and  the  residue  ignited:  the  product  is  sesquioxide  of  oerium,  mixed  with 
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a  yariable  quantity  of  protoxide.  (Beringer.^  Mane  {Schw.  52,  481) 
recommendB  that  the  eerite  be  ignited  before  digestion  in  sulphuric  acid; 
because  it  is  thereby  disintegrated,  and  afterwards  dissolves  with  greater 
fuility. — IT  9.  Marignac  (Ann*  Pharm.  8,  265)  mixes  pounded  eerite 
with  oil  of  vitriol  in  a  porcelain  basin,  so  as  to  form  a  thick  paste,  and 
then  applies  a  gentle  heat.  A  violent  action  immediately  takes  place ; 
the  mass  becomes  very  hot,  turns  white,  and  fives  off  a  portion  of  the 
sulphuric  acid;  so  that  after  a  few  minutes,  a  dry  white  powder  is  left 
behind.  This  is  put  into  an  earthen  crucible  and  kept  for  some  time  at 
a  heat  below  redness.  It  is  tiien  left  to  cool,  and  afterwards  diffused 
through  cold  water,  care  being  taken  to  introduce  it  only  by  small  por- 
tions at  a  time,  as  otherwise  it  will  become  heated  and  cue  together. 
The  sulphate  of  cerium  then  dissolves,  while  the  silica  and  oxide  of  iron 
are  left  behind,  and  may  be  separated  by  filtration.  If  the  filtrate  be  then 
boiled,  the  cerium  will  be  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  subsulphate; 
and  from  this  the  oxides  may  easily  be  obtained. 

6.  jFVom  Fhoipkacerite,  The  mineral  is  finely  pounded  and  boiled 
with  moderately  strong  suli^uric  acid  till  the  whole  is  reduced  to  a  pasty 
mass.  This  mass,  when  cold,  is  digested  in  water;  the  dear  liquid  poured 
off;  the  insoluble  residue  again  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  treat- 
ment repeated  till  nothing  but  a  small  quantity  of  silica  remains  behind. 
The  solution  is  then  mixed  with  ammonia  in  sufficient  quantity  to  neutra- 
lize the  greater  part  of  the  acid,  and  the  cerium,  &c.  precipitated  by  oxa- 
late of  ammonia.  The  precipitated  oxidate  of  cerium,  Ike,  which  forms  a 
dense  crystalline  powder,  is  then  washed,  dried,  and  ignited,  whereby  it 
is  converted  into  eerie  oxide  (mixed  with  the  oxides  of  lanthanum  and 
didymium)  forming  a  powder  of  a  dark  brown-red  or  tile-red  colour. 
This  substance  readily  dissolves  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of 
chlorine,  forming  a  solution  of  protochloride  of  cerium;  and  from  this 
the  protoxide  may  be  obtained  by  precipitation  with  caustic  potash. 
(W.)  IT 

The  hydrated  protoxide  of  cerium  prepared  by  either  of  these  methods 
contains  about  40  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lanthanum,  together  with  oxide  of 
didymium.  To  separate  the  oxide  of  lanthanum,  the  whole  is  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid;  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness;  and  the  residue  ignited 
till  the  nitric  acid  is  wholly  expelled.  The  mixture  of  eerie  oxide  and 
the  oxides  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  which  remains,  is  digested  for 
some  hours  at  a  gentle  heat,  with  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  nitric  acid  and 
from  50  to  100  parts  of  water.  The  oxide  of  lanthanum  then  dissolves 
(together  with  a  minute  quantity  of  eerie  oxide)  and  leaves  the  eerie  oxide 
nnaissolved,  together  with  the  oxide  of  didjrmium  and  a  very  small  quan- 
tity of  oxide  of  lanthanum.  (Mosander.)  The  separation  is  but  imper- 
fectly effected,  because  the  precipitated  mixture  of  oxides  often  contains 
a  small  quantity  of  basic  salt  or  alkaline  salt.  For  this  reason,  the  eerie 
oxide,  freed  from  the  greater  part  of  the  lanthanum  by  nitric  acid,  must 
be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  neutralized  as  exactly  as 
possible  with  ammonia;  acetate  of  ammonia  added;  and  the  protoxide  of 
cerium  thrown  down  by  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  oxalate  of  cerium  is 
then  to  be  collected  on  a  double  filter  (it  would  run  through  a  single  one*), 

*  I  have  never  found  the  slightest  diffiealty  in  collecting  or  washing  the  precipitated 
oxalate  of  ceriumi  whether  pure  or  mixed  with  lanthanum  and  didymium.  The  precipi- 
tate is  curdy  when  first  formed,  but  in  a  few  minutes  becomes  very  dense  and  crystalline, 
and  may  then  be  washed  with  the  utmost  ease,  either  on  the  filter  or  by  decantation.  [W.] 
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afterwards  washed,  dried,  and  ignited;  and  the  ignited  residae  again 
treated  with  dilute  nitric  acid  to  dissolye  the  remaining  portion  of  oxide 
of  lanthanum.  (Th.  Scheerer,  Pogg.  5%  408.) 

IT  (a.)  The  separation  of  cerium  from  lanthanum  and  didymium 
depends  upon  this  circumstance :  that  cerium  forms  two  oxides,  the  pro- 
toxide or  ceroru  oxide,  and  the  sesquioxide  or  eerie  oxide,  the  latter  of 
which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  weak  acids,  whereas  the  oxides  of  lanthanum 
.  and  didymium  are  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  Moreover,  the  oxide  of 
lanthanum  dissolves  more  readily  than  the  oxide  of  didymium,  especially 
when  the  acid  is  very  dilute  and  kept  quite  cold.  Hence,  when  the  mixed 
oxides  are  treated  with  cold  dilute  nitric  acid,  and  for  a  short  time  only, 
the  greater  part  of  the  lanthanum  dissolves,  together  with  small  quantities 
only  of  cerium  and  didymium.  But  if  the  digestion  be  long  continued — 
and.  more  especially  if  it  be  aided  by  a  gentle  heat,  and  the  liquid  poured 
off  from  time  to  time,  and  fresh  acid  supplied — nearly  tlie  whole  of  the 
didymium  will  be  removed  as  well  as  the  lanthanum,  and  the  remaining 
ceric  oxide  will  be  nearly  pure,  containing  but  very  small  quantities  of 
the  other  oxides.  To  obtain  the  ceric  oxide  quite  pure,  Marignac  {Ann, 
Pharm.  68,  213)  digests  the  residue  with  moderately  strong  nitric  acid, 
which  dissolves  the  last  traces  of  lanthanum  and  didymium,  together  with 
a  small  quantity  of  cerium. — There  is  one  inconvenience  attending  this 
mode  of  separating  cerium  from  its  allied  metals,  viz.,  that  the  ceric  oxide 
when  digested  in  the  acid  liquid,  becomes  so  minutely  divided,  that  it 
diffuses  itself  through  the  liquid,  and  will  not  separate  for  days ;  and  if  an 
attempt  be  made  to  filter  the  liquid  and  wash  the  ceric  oxide  with  water, 
it  first  runs  through  the  filter  and  then  completely  stops  it  up.  These 
inconveniences  may  be  obviated  to  a  considerable  extent  by  warming  the 
liquid,  and  mixing  sal-ammoniac  or  nitrate  of  ammonia  with  the  water 
used  in  washing :  the  ammoniacal  salt  may  be  afterwards  expelled  by 
Ignition.  When  all  traces  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  have  been  thus 
removed,  the  residual  oxide  of  cerium  may  be  ignited  to  expel  nitric  acid 
and  ammoniacal  salt;  the  residue  is  ceroso-ceric  oxide  of  a  pale  yellow 
colour.  By  boiling  this  oxide  in  a  mixture  of  strong  sulphuric  and 
hydrochloric  acid  (it  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  alone)  till  the  liquid 
becomes  colourless  and  no  longer  evolves  chlorine,  a  solution  of  sulphate 
of  cerous  oxide  is  obtained;  and  when  this  is  mixed  with  excess  of  caustic 
potash,  the  protoxide  of  cerium  or  cerous  oxide  is  precipitated.  (W.) 

(6.)  Another  mode  of  separating  cerium  from  lanthanum  and  didy- 
mium is  to  convert  the  mixed  oxides  of  the  three  metals  into  chlorides 
(e.  g,,  by  treating  the  crude  red-brown  oxide  of  cerium  with  hot  stron/y 
hydrochloric  acid,  in  which  it  easily  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  chlorine); 
precipitating  with  a  large  excess  of  caustic  potash;  and  subjecting  the 
precipitate  suspended  in  the  liquid  to  the  action  of  a  stream  of  chlorine 
gas.  The  oxides  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  then  dissolve  in  the  mixture 
of  chloride  of  potassium,  hypochlorite  of  potash,  and  free  hypochloroos 
acid  produced,  while  the  cerium  is  converted  into  ceric  oxide  and  remains 
undissolved.  The  precipitate  first  assumes  a  violet  colour,  then  becomes 
yellow,  and  ultimately  of  a  deep  orange  colour.  When  this  has  taken 
place,  the  liquid  is  found  to  be  completely  saturated  with  chlorine,  and 
has  acquired  a  yellow  colour.  The  whole  is  then  set  aside  for  24  hours 
in  a  close  vessel,  and  afterwards  the  liquid  separated  by  filtration  from 
the  insoluble  ceric  oxide.  This  is  the  method  by  which  Mosander  first 
effected  the  separation  of  these  oxides  {Phil.  Mag,  J.  28,  241).  According 
to  his  statement,  the  ceric  oxide  thus  obtained  is  quite  free  from  lanthanum 
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and  didjoniani.  I  find^  however,  tbat  the  eerie  oxide  produced  by  the 
first  application  of  the  process  retains  considerable  quantities  of  lanthanum 
and  didymium,  and  that  these  can  only  be  separated  by  repeating  the 
process  several  times.  It  is  better,  therefore,  instead  of  leaving  the  liquid 
for  a  whole  day  in  contact  with  the  precipitate,  to  pour  it  off;  fill  up  the 
vessel  with  fresh  caustic  potash;  again  pass  chlorine  through  the  liquid 
till  it  is  saturated;  and  repeat  this  treatment  till  the  yellow  liquid,  after 
being  poured  off  from  the  precipitate  and  boiled  till  its  colour  disappears 
(whereupon  a  small  quantity  of  eerie  oxide  separates  from  it,  and  must 
be  removed  by  filtration),  no  longer  gives  a  precipitate  with  caustic  potash. 
When  this  point  is  attained,  the  eerie  oxide  is  perfectly  free  from  lan- 
thanum and  didymium.  It  still,  however,  retains  considerable  quantities 
of  hypochlorous  acid  and  salts  of  potash.  The  easiest  mode  of  purifying 
it  is  to  dissolve  it  in  boiling  hydrochloric  acid  (it  dissolves  with  evolution 
of  chlorine,  and  forms  CeCl),  and  precipitate  the  cerium  with  oxalate  of 
ammonia.  The  precipitated  oxalate — which  is  easily  washed,  and  is  then 
free  from  all  impurities — may  be  converted  into  eerie  oxide  by  ignition; 
the  eerie  oxide  converted  into  cerous  sulphate  by  boiling  with  sulphuric 
and  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  protoxide  precipitated  by  caustic  potash. 
This  mode  of  separation  is  troublesome,  but  effectual ;  it  is  useful  also  for 
detecting  the  presence  of  cerium  when  associated  in  small  quantities  with 
lanthanum  and  didymium.  (W.) 

(c.)  The  separation  of  cerium  from  lanthanum  and  didymium  may, 
however,  be  much  more  easily  effected  by  boiling  the  crude  red-brown 
oxide,  obtained  by  igniting  tlie  oxalate  of  the  mixed  oxides,  in  a  solution 
of  sal-ammoniac.  The  oxides  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  then  dissolve — 
being  converted  into  chlorides,  with  evolution  of  ammonia — while  pure 
eerie  oxide  remains  behind.  The  boiling  must  be  continued  for  several 
hours,  and  the  solution  poured  off  once  or  twice  and  fresh  liquid  added. 
The  process  must  be  continued  till  the  decanted  liquid  no  longer  gives  a 
precipitate  with  oxalate  of  ammonia.  The  eerie  oxide  is  then  of  a  light 
buff  colour.  It  may  be  collected  on  a  filter  and  washed  with  water  con- 
taining sal-ammoniac :  if  pure  water  be  used,  the  oxide  immediately  runs 
through  the  filter.  The  ammoniacal  salt  may  then  be  driven  off  hj 
ignition  and  the  eerie  oxide  converted  into  cerous  oxide  as  before.  This 
mode  of  separation  is  the  easiest  and  most  effective  of  all.  The  solution 
of  lanthanum  and  didymium  is  quite  free  from  cerium  (as  I  have  proved 
by  examining  it  by  the  chlorine  process  just  described)  and  the  eerie 
oxide  is  free  from  all  traces  of  lanthanum  and  didymium.  (W.)  ( Vid, 
Qu.  J,  of  Chem.  Soc.  2,  131.) 

{d,)  According  to  L.  L.  Buonaparte  {Comp.  rend,  16,  1008),  cerium 
may  be  separated  from  didymium  by  means  of  valerianic  acid.  The 
hydrated  oxides  are  precipitated  by  a  caustic  alkali;  the  cerous  oxide 
converted  into  eerie  oxide;  the  whole  dissolved  in  nitric  acid;  the  excess 
of  acid  driven  oft*  by  a  gentle  heat;  the  residue  mixed  with  a  very  small 
Quantity  of  water;  and  a  saturated  solution  of  valerianic  acid  added, 
arop  by  drop,  as  long  ad  any  precipitate  forms.  This  precipitate  is 
valerianate  of  eerie  oxide :  valerianate  of  didymium  remains  in  solution. 
The  discoverer  of  this  method  has  not  stated  whether  oxide  of  lanthanum 
is  precipitated  or  held  in  solution  by  the  valerianic  acid;  but  from  its 
great  similarity  to  didymium  in  its  behaviour  with  other  acids^  we  may 
presume  that  it  would  be  held  in  solution.  T 
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The  mixture  of  lanthanum  and  didjmiam  witb  cerium  having  been 
overlooked  till  wllfahi  these  last  few  years — all  the  statements  here  col- 
lected (even  those  of  Mosander)  respecting  the  compounds  of  cerium, 
relate  to  that  which  contains  the  allied  metals.  The  only  experiments 
made  with  pure  cerium  are  those  of  Beringer,  Rammebberg,  and  Marig- 
nac.  But  considering  the  great  similarity  which  exists  between  the 
three  metals,  it  is  probable  that  the  descriptions  here  given  will  not  be 
much  altered  by  the  investigation  of  pure  cerium  compounds.  [The 
principal  alterations  relate  to  the  properties  of  eerie  oxide  and  the  colonr 
of  the  cerons  salts.  (W.)  ] 

Hydrated  protoxide  of  cerium  is  a  white  powder  which  rapidly 
turns  yellow  in  the  air  from  absorption  of  oxygen.  (Berzelius.)  Of  the 
anhydrous  protoxide  little  is  known :  it  may  be  obtained  by  exposing 
the  carbonate  to  a  white  heat  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas.  (Berzelius.) 

b.  With  acids,  protoxide  of  cerium  forms  the  Protg-salts  op  Cerium, 
Salts  of  Cbrous  Oxide,  or  Cerous  Salts.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by  acids. 
The  insoluble  salts  of  cerous  oxide  are  white :  those  which  are  soluble 
form  amethyst-coloured  solutions  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and 
colourless  solutions  with  a  larger  quantity.  The  red  colour  arises  neither 
from  the  presence  of  cobalt  nor  of  manganese  (Beringer);  it  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  didymium.  Pure  cerous  salts  form  perfectly  coloorless  solu- 
tioDS.  (Mosander.) 

The  soluble  salts  have  a  sweet,  astringent  taste,  and  redden  lit- 
mus Jeven  when  the  acid  is  perfectly  saturated.  All  cerous  salts,  the 
acids  of  which  are  volatile  or  easily  decomposed,  part  with  their  acids 
on  ignition,  except  the  double  sulphate  of  cerous  oxide  and  potash. 
From  solutions  of  cerous  salts,  ammonia  and  potash  precipitate  the  hy- 
drated protoxide  in  colourless,  voluminous  flakes,  insoluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  reagent.  Alkaline  sulphides  act  in  a  similar  manner,  with  evolution 
of  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  normal  carbonates  and  bicarbonates  of 
ammonia  and  potash  precipitate  carbonate  of  cerous  oxide  in  colourless 
flakes,  slightly  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkaline  carbonate.  Phosphate  of 
soda  throws  down  from  the  neutral  salts  a  white  precipitate  of  cerons 
phosphate,  easily  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  A  saturated  solution  of  sulphate 
of  potash  added  to  a  solution  of  a  cerons  salt  (not  too  dilute)  produces— • 
either  at  once  or  after  some  little  time — a  crystalline  granular  precipitate 
of  double  sulphate  of  cerous  oxide  and  potash.  Arseniate  of  potaeh  gives 
a  white  precipitate.  Oxalic  acid  and  the  alkaline  oxalates — ^when  the 
acid  in  combination  with  the  cerium  is  not  in  too  great  excess — throw 
down  colourless  oxalate  of  cerous  oxide,  curdy  at  first,  but  afterwards 
changing  to  a  fine,  crystalline  powder,  which  is  soluble  only  in  a  large 
excess  of  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid.     Tartrate  of  potash  gives  a  precf- 

Sitate  readily  soluble  in  acids.  Succinate  and  benzoate  of  ammonia  pro- 
uce  in  a  solution  of  not  less  than  1  part  of  salt  in  100  parts  of  water,  a 
white  curdy  precipitate.  Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  throws  down  colour- 
less ferrocyanide  of  cerium,  soluble  in  nitric  acid.  No  change  is  produced 
by:  hydrosulphnric  acid,  zinc,  iron,  carbonate  of  baryta,  strontia  or  limei 
ferricyanide  of  potassium,  or  tincture  of  galls. 

B.    Ceboso-cerig  Oxide. 

Formed  by  igniting  the  sesauioxide  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas; 
also  by  strongly  igniting  the  carbonate  or  oxalate  of  the  protoxide  m  a 
retort — under  which  circumstances  these  wds  impart  a  portion  of  oxygen 
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to  the  protoxide.  Lemon-yellow  powder,  which,  when  heated  in  the  air, 
barns  and  is  converted  into  eerie  oxide;  it  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid 
with  evolution  of  chlorine.  (Berzelius.)  Dilute  acids  separate  the  prot- 
oxide and  leave  the  sesquioxide  behind.  (Beringer.) 

Since  100  parts  of  eerie  oxide,  free  from  lanthanum,  lose  1*176  parts 
of  oxygen  when  reduced  by  hydrogen  to  the  state  of  ceroso-ceric  oxide, 
the  fatter  oxide  must  be  composed  of  CeO  +  4  (Ce^O').  (Beringer.) 
According  to  Marignac,  it  is  3CeO  +  2Ce*0'.  {Arch.  Ph.  Nat.  8,  266.) 

Hydrated  ceroso-ceric  oxide  is  formed — mixed,  according  to  Vauquelin, 
with  carbonate  of  the  protoxide— by  exposing  the  hydrated  protoxide  to 
the  air;  it  has  a  yellow  colour.  (Berzelius.) 


C.    Sesquioxide  of  Cebium,  or  Cbrio  Oxide.    C^O'. 

Formation.  The  metal,  when  heated  in  the  air,  bums  with  a  bright 
flame  and  abundant  evolution  of  sparks,  and  is  converted  into  the  sesqui- 
oxide. (Mosander,  Beringer.)  The  hydrated  protoxide  and  the  ceroso- 
ceric  oxide  are  converted  into  sesquioxide  by  ignition  in  the  air.  The 
residue  obtained  by  igniting  the  nitrate  of  cerous  oxide  also  consists  of 
eerie  oxide.  IT  According  to  Marignac,  the  oxide  thus  obtained  is  the 
ceroso-ceric,  composed  of  dCeO  +  2Ce20^.  Mosander  likewise  states  that 
the  oxide  obtained  by  igniting  the  nitrate  contains  cerous  oxide.  (Phil. 
Mag.  J.  28,  241.)  IT 

Properties.  Pure  eerie  oxide  is  a  white,  or  very  faintly  coloured 
powder.  IT  Lemon-yellow:  after  an  hours  ignition,  it  acquires  a  reddish 
tinge,  but  without  the  fJEuntest  trace  of  brown.  (Mosander.)  Fawn  or 
salmon-coloured.  (W.)  IT  Tasteless  and  infusible.  (Mosander.)  The 
ordinary  oxide  containing  didymium  is  brownish-red,  and,  according  to 
Karsten,  has  a  specific  gravity  of  about  5'6059. 


2Ce  ... 

Calculation, 

according  to  HiBinger. 
92        

79-31 

30    ... 

24        

20-69 

Ce»03 

116        

100-Oe 

Ce^O^  ==  1149-4  +  300  =>  1449*4    (BeneHos.) 

Decomposition.  By  ignition  with  hydrogen  gas,  oeric  oxide  is  con- 
verted into  ceroso-ceric  oxide.  (Berzelius.)  When  gently  ignited  in 
hydrogen  gas,  it  becomes  colourless,  but  the  loss  of  weight  is  hardly 
appreciable.  (Beringer.)  When  heated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  evolves 
chlorine  gas  and  is  converted  into  hydrochlorate  of  the  protoxide. 

Comhinations.  a.  With  water.  The  hydrate  is  precipitated  from 
solutions  of  eerie  oxide  salts  by  the  fixed  alkalis,  as  a  pale-yellow  viscid 
substance,  which  assumes  a  darker  colour  when  dry.  (Berzelius.)  The 
hydrate  free  from  didymium  is  of  a  sulphur-yellow  colour.  (Mosander.) 

b.  Ceric  oxide  is  easily  dissolved  by  acids,  though  in  small  quantity 
only. — When  pure  it  is  nearly  insoluble  in  all  acids,  excepting  hot  oil  of 
vitriol.  (Mosander,  Marignac,  Watts.)  Its  salts  are  yellow  or  red  in  the 
solid  state;  their  solutions  are  also  of  a  yellow  or  reddish-yellow  colour,  and 
are  characterized  by  a  sour-sweet  and  very  rough  taste.   When  boiled  with 
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hydrochloric  acid  they  give  off  chlorine,  and  are  converted  into  cerous 
salts.  The  fixed  alkalis  added  to  solutions  of  eerie  salts,  throw  down  pure 
hydrate  of  eerie  oxide  j  ammonia  generally  precipitates  a  basic  salt;  and 
sulphate  of  potash,  a  yellow  doable  salt. 


Cerium  and  Carbon. 

Carbide  of  Cerium? — By  strongly  igniting  protoxide  of  cerium 
moistened  with  oil  in  a  porcelain  retort,  Laugier  obtained  a  black  shining 
substance,  of  the  same  weight  as  the  protoxide  employed,  which  inflamed 
spontaneously  in  the  air,  and  was  converted  into  brown  eerie  oxide. 
Oxalate  of  cerous  oxide  gently  ignited  in  a  porcelain  retort,  and  then 
treated  with  an  acid,  leaves  a  browuish-black,  insoluble  powder,  which 
when  heated  in  the  air,  is  rapidly  converted  into  an  equal  weight  of  eerie 
oxide,  the  action  being  attended  with  incandescence.  Hence  it  would 
appear  to  consist  of  CeC^,  inasmuch  as  2CeC^  and  Ce^O^  are  of  the  same 
weight.  A  similar  black  powder  is  obtained  by  gently  igniting  the  tar- 
trate of  cerous  oxide.  (Mosander.) 

A.  Carbonate  op  Cerous  Oxide,  or  Cerous  Carbonate. — Hydrated 
cerous  oxide  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  and  from  water,  and  is 
thereby  converted  into  a  white  granular  powder.  The  precipitate  pro- 
duced in  cerous  salts  on  the  addition  of  alkaline  carbonates  has  a  sil- 
very lustre  when  dry,  and  is  very  light.  (Vauquelin.)  The  precipitate 
formed  by  carbonate  of  ammonia  appears  at  first  in  white,  amorphous 
flakes;  but  these,  in  the  course  of  three  days,  change  beneath  the  liquid 
into  shining  crystalline  scales,  which  unite  on  the  filter  to  a  silvery  mass, 
easily  separated  from  the  paper.  (Beringer.) 


CcO  

C0»   

3H0 

Calculation. 
54         52-43     .. 
22        21-36     .. 
27         26-21     .. 

Beringer. 
..       53-31     . 
..       21-91     . 
..       24-78     ., 

Klaproth. 
...      65     ... 
...       23) 
...       12;  ••• 

Hisinger.  Yauquelin. 
.      57-9     ....       57 
.     421     ....      43 

CeO,  CO*  +  3Aq 

103       100-00     .. 

..     100-00     . 

...     100     ... 

.    1000     ....     100 

In  a  close  vessel,  the  salt  may  be  gently  ignited  without  decomposition; 
but  at  a  higher  temperature  it  is  converted  into  ceroso-ceric  oxide,  car- 
bonic acid  and  carbonic  oxide  gases  being  at  the  same  time  evolved.  If 
the  air  has  access  to  it,  the  decomposition  is  more  easily  effected,  and  the 
residue  consists  of  cerio  oxide.  (Hisinger  &  Berzelius.)  The  salt  is  in> 
soluble  in  water  and  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid.  (Vauquelin.) 

B.  Carbonate  of  Cerig  Oxide. — Formed  by  double  decomposition. 
Of  a  dirty  white  colour.     Gajsily  soluble  in  water. 

Calculation.  Hisinger. 

Ce^O' 116         ....         63-74         ....        63-83 

3C02  66         ....         36-26         ....         36-17 

Ce«0»,3C0a    182        ....       10000        ....       10000 
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Ceriubt  and  Phosphorus. 

A.  Phosphide  op  Cerium. — Cerium  heated  with  phosphorus  to  tho 
boiling  point  of  the  latter,  does  not  enter  into  combination  with  it.  (Mo- 
sander.)  When  phosphuretted  hydrogen  ffas  is  passed  over  eerie  oxide 
heated  to  whiteness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  the  contents  allowed  to  cool 
out  of  contact  of  air,  a  grey  powder  is  obtained,  probably  consisting  of  a 
mixture  of  phosphide  of  cenum  and  phosphate  of  cerous  oxide.  Heated 
in  the  air,  it  gradually  turns  white;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty  even  in  the 
most  concentrated  acids,  and  without  any  escape  of  gas,  as  phosphate  of 
cerous  oxide.  (Mosander.) 

B.  Phosphate  of  Cerous  Oxide  or  Cerous  Phosphate. — Formed 
by  precipitating  a  soluble  cerous  salt  with  phosphoric  acid  or  a  phosphate. 
White  powder,  insoluble  in  water  or  in  solution  of  phosphoric  acid;  slightly 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids.  (Hisinger  <&  Berzelius.)  By 
strong  ignition  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  it  is  neither  fused  nor  reduced,  but 
merely  cakes  together.  (Mosander.) 

Phosphate  of  cerium  is  found  in  an  impure  state  in  MonaziU  and  Ed- 
wardsUe,  minerals  which  appear  to  be  nearly  identical ;  also  in  Oryptolite 
and  Fkospkocerite,  which  are  likewise  identical  in  all  respects  except  crys- 
talline form.  Monazite :  Fig,  85,  the  apex  between  u\  u  and  i  being 
truncated;  t :  m  =  100°;  u'  :  u  •=•  95°  30';  t  :  «  =  137°  30';  %  :  the  face 
between  «',  w'  and  i  =  140°  30';  i  :  /  =  1 25°.  (Brooke,  Fkil,  Mag,  Ann. 
10,  189.) — Oblique  rhombic  prism,  of  specific  gravity  between  4*922  and 
5  01 9.  (Breithaupt.)  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  evolution  of 
chlorine,  leaving  a  white  powder  undissolved.     Contains  : 

Sesquiozide  of  cerium     26'00 

Oxide  of  lanthanum    2340 

Protoxide  of  manganese 1*86 

Binoxide  of  tin    2*10 

Thorina   17*95 

Lime    1*68 

Phosphoric  add 28*50 

Potash  and  binoxide  of  titanium  (traces) 

101*49 
(Kersten,  Fogg,  47,  385.) 

EdwarcUite:  Oblique  rhombic  prism;  the  base  obliquely  inclined  to 
the  acute  lateral  edge,  the  angle  of  which  is  85°;  this  edge  is  truncated. 
Cleavage  parallel  to  the  base  and  to  the  longer  diagonal;  sp.  gr.  4*2 — 4*6. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  at  the  edges  to  a  clear  glass.  But  slightly 
attacked  by  nitric  acid.     Contains : 

Protoxide  of  cerium   56*53 

Alumina  4*44 

Ziroonia  7*77 

SiHca   3*33 

Phosphoric  add  26*66 

Magnesia,  glndna,  and  protoxide  of  iron  (traces)... 

98*73 

Shepard  {Sill.  Am.  J.  32, 162;  a,UoJ.pr.  Chem.  12, 185);  compare  O.  Rose 
{Fogg,  49,  223). 
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IT  Cryptolite :  Discovered  by  Wohler  in  the  rose-coloured  apatite  of 
Arendal  in  Norway,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  dissolving  the  apatite 
in  nitric  acid.  The  cryptolite  is  then  left  undissolved,  together  with 
microscopic  crystals  of  ma^etie  iron-ore,  hornblende,  and  an  unknown 
substance  of  a  hyacinth-red  colour  likewise  containing  cerium.  The  crys- 
tals of  cryptolite  are  hexagonal  prisms  about  a  line  in  length,  and  of  a 
wine-yellow  colour.  By  exposure  to  a  moderate  heat,  they  undergo  do 
change  either  in  appearance  or  in  weight.  Sp.  gr.  =  4*6.  Decomposed 
by  strong  sulphuric  acid,  the  whole  being  reduced  to  a  dry  earthy  mass. 

Sesquioxide  of  cerium 73*70 

Protoxide  of  iron 1'51 

Phosphoric  acid  27*37 

102*58 

The  excess  arises  from  the  protoxide  of  cerium  contained  in  the  mineral 
being  converted  by  ignition  into  sesquioxide.  (Wbhler,  Ann,  Fkarm,  57, 
268.) 

Phosphocerite:  Discovered  by  Mr.  Ollive  Sims  in  the  cobalt-ore  Johan- 
nisberg  in  Sweden,  of  which  it  forms  about  one-thousandth  part.  Remains 
as  a  residual  product  when  the  ore  after  calcination  is  treated  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  for  the  purpose  of  extracting  the  cobalt.  Greyish-yellow 
crystalline  powder,  associated  with  a  small  quantity  of  minute  dark  pur- 
ple crystals  which  are  strongly  attracted  by  the  magnet,  and  appear  to 
consist  of  magnetic  iron-ore  and  oxide  of  cobalt. — The  crystals  of  phofih 
phocerite  when  examined  by  the  microscope  present  two  forms,  one  an 
octohedron  (not  regular),  the  other  a  four-sided  prism  with  quadrilateral 
summits;  both  forms  appear  to  belong  to  the  right  prismatic  system. 
Hardness,  between  5*0  and  5' 5,  (Chapman,  Qu.J.  of  Chem.  Soc,  2,  154.) 
Sp.  gr.  =  4*78.  (W.)  When  exposed  to  the  blowpipe  flame,  it  yitrefies 
partially  on  the  edges  and  snr^e,  tinging  the  flame  at  the  same  time 
slightly  green.  With  the  usual  blowpipe  reagents,  it  presents  the  reac- 
tions of  cerium,  imparting  however  to  the  borax  and  phosphate  of  soda 
glasses,  when  cold,  a  pale  violet-blue  tint,  either  due  to  the  presence  of 
didymium  or  to  the  admixture  of  a  small  portion  of  the  cobalt-ore.  With 
borax  and  soft  iron  wire,  it  produces  brittle  phosphide  of  iron.  (Chap- 
man.) Oil  of  vitriol  aided  by  gentle  heat  decomposes  it,  forming  a  pasty 
mass,  which  is  soluble  in  cold  water,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  silica.     Contains : 

Protoxide  of  cerium,  5cc 64*68 

Oxide  of  iron   2*83 

Oxide  of  cobaltt  silica,  &c 3*41 

Phosphoric  add  28*46 

99*38 

The  protoxide  of  cerium  (including  lanthanum  and  didjrmium)  and  phos- 
phoric acid  are  very  nearly  in  the  proportions  required  to  form  a  terbasic 
phosphate.  Hence  the  mineral  may  be  regarded  as  a  mixture  of  the 
tribasic  phosphates  of  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium.  It  is  evidently 
identical  in  composition  with  cryptolite;  but  the  crystalline  forms  of  the 
two  minerals  (as  far  at  least  as  they  can  be  ascertained)  are  totally  incom- 
patible. Probably,  therefore,  the  phosphate  of  cerotts  oxide  is  dimor- 
phous.  (W.)  IT 
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Ceriith  and  Sulphur. 

A.  PROT08ULPHIDB  OF  Cerium. — 1.  Cerinm  heated  in  vapoar  of  sul- 
phur absorbs  it  and  becomes  red  hot. — 2.  Vapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon 
passed  over  ignited  cerous  carbonate  (or  oyer  eerie  oxide,  Beringer),  con- 
verts it  into  sulphide  of  cerium,  of  loose  texture  and  the  colour  of  red- 
lead. — 3.  When  a  mixture  of  1  part  of  eerie  oxide  and  3  parts  of  liver 
of  sulphur  is  strongly  ignited  in  a  covered  vessel  for  halt  an  hour,  and 
the  sulphide  of  potassium  dissolved  out  by  water,— nsulphide  of  cerium 
remains,  in  small  crystalline  scales,  resembling  mosaic  gold,  greasj  to  the 
touch,  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  green,  sometimes  of  a  golden  yellow 
colour:  when  examined  by  a  lens,  they  appear  translucent,  with  a  yellow 
tint.  When  sulphide  of  cerium  is  heated  in  a  gas  which  does  not 
decompose  it,  its  yellow  colour  chan^^es,  through  red,  to  dark  red  and 
black,  but  is  again  restored  on  cooling.  It  does  not  appear  to  conduct  elec- 
tricity.— If  instead  of  oerio  oxide,  hydrated  chloride  of  cerinm  (CeCl,  HO) 
is  ignited  with  the  liver  of  sulphur,  the  sulphide  of  cerium  remains,  after 
washing  the  residue,  in  the  form  of  a  scaly  powder,  which  appears  dirty 
yellow  while  diffused  in  water,  but  assumes  a  dirty  red  colour,  after 
settling  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  or  after  drying. 

Calcolatioii.  Moaander. 

Ce    46        ....  74-19        ....  74 

S 16        ....  25-81        ....  2C 

CcS 62        Z         10000        Z.        100 

Sulphide  of  cerium  remains  unaltered  in  air  and  water.  Heated  in 
the  air,  it  takes  fire  below  a  red  heat  and  bums  with  a  blue  flame  and 
evolution  of  sulphurous  acid :  the  product  is  basic  sulphate  of  eerie  oxide. 
Heated  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  it  is  resolved  into  chloride  of  cerium 
and  chloride  of  sulphur.  It  is  not  altered  by  ignition  in  vapour  of  iodine 
or  of  potassium,  or  when  heated  with  phosphorus.  It  is  dissolved  by  the 
weakest  acids,  forming  a  cerous  salt  and  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  without  separation  of  sulphur.  Only  the  sulphide  prepared  by  the 
third  method  deposits  1  or  2  per  cent,  of  sulphur,  when  dissolved  in 
acids:  this  sulphur,  however,  is  present  merely  in  the  state  of  mechanical 
mixture,  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  the  liver  of  sulphur  having  been 
decomposed  by  the  air  contamed  in  the  water,  and  may  be  expelled  by 
heating  the  sulphide  of  cerium  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas.  In 
solution  of  potash,  sulphide  of  cerium  is  changed  into  a  green  powder, 
which  appears  to  consist  of  oxysulphide  of  cerinm.  (Mosander.) 

B.  Sesquisulphide  of  Cerium. — Not  jet  isolated,  but  known  only 
in  combination  with  electro-negative  metallic  sulphides. 

C.  Oxysulphide  of  Cerium. — Carbonate  of  cerous  oxide  is  distilled 
with  sulphur  or  ignited  in  a  current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas. — Apnle- 
green  powder.  Dissolved  by  acids  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydro- 
gen and  separation  of  sulphur.  Generally  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
basic  sulphate  of  cerous  oxide.  (Berzelius.) 

D.  Sulphite  of  Cerous  Oxide  or  Cerous  Sulphite. — Prepared  by 
dissolving  carbonate  of  oerous  oxide  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous 
acid.     Crystallizes  in  pale  amethyst-coloured  needlea.  (Klaproth.) 
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E.  Hyposulphate  op  Cerous  Oxide  or  Oeroub  Hyposulphate. — 
Carbonate  of  cerous  oxide  is  dissolved  in  aqueous  h3rpo8ulpliuric  acid  and 
the  solution  left  to  evaporate  in  the  air  spontaueously.  Slender,  colourless, 
four-sided  prisms,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  containing  after  abstraction 
of  water,  42*79  per  cent,  of  base  and  57*21  of  acid.  (Heeren.) 

F.  Sulphate  op  Cerous  Oxide  or  Cerous  Sulphate. — a,  Basic 
Sulphate. — 1.  Remains  after  ijpiitiou  of  salt  h  in  close  vesseb. — 2.  Preci- 

Sitated  from  a  solution  of  salt  h,  by  excess  of  ammonia.     Even  potash 
oes  not  separate  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid.  (Hisinger  k  Berzelius.) 

h,  Ifonomlphate:  Prepared  by  dissolving  carbonate  of  cerous  oxide 
in  cold  dilute  sulphuric  acid — or,  according  to  Berthier,  by  treating  eerie 
oxide  with  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  evaporating  to  the  crys- 
tallizing point,  and  dehydrating  the  crystals  which  are  formed.  The 
anhydrous  salt  is  a  white  powder,  of  a  sweetish-astringent  and  slightly 
acid  taste.  Heated  in  a  close  vessel,  it  leaves  basic  sulphate  of  cerous 
oxide;  but  if  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  it  leaves  basic  sulphate  of  eerie 
oxide.  (Hisinger  &  Berzelius.) 

Anhydrous.  Rammelsberg.  Beringer. 

CcO 54     ....       57-45       ....         57*306      ....         57*442 

SO»  40     ....       42-55       ....         42*694       ....         42-558 

CcO,SO»....       94     ....     100*00       ....       100-000      ....       100000 

ConibincUians  tvith  water. — The  anhydrous  salt  sprinkled  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water  evolves  considerable  heat  and  condenses  to  a  solid 
mass,  which  dissolves  with  difficulty.  (Otto.) 

a.  WUh  \\  atoms  of  water, — On  boiling  a  solution  of  this  salt  in  cold 
water,  the  salt  a  is  deposited  in  small  pale-red  crystals,  which  are  again 
dissolved  as  the  liquid  cools.  By  pouring  off  the  boiling  liquid^  the  crys- 
tals may  be  obtained  separate.  (Otto,  Fogg,  40,  404.) 

/3.  With  3  atoms  of  water, — Crystallizes  out  on  the  slow  evaporation 
of  an  aqueous  solution.  Pale  amethyst-coloured  prisms  (Hisinger  <&  Ber- 
zelius, Klaproth);  colourless  crystals  ( Vauquelin).  Right  rhombic  prisms 
having  two  of  their  lateral  edges  truncated,  and  with  dihedral  summits 
the  faces  of  which  rest  upon  the  other  two  lateral  edges.  (Marx,  Schw,  52, 
481.)  IT  Rhombic  octohedrons,  the  faces  of  which  meet  in  the  terminal 
edges  at  angles  of  114°  12'  and  111°  10':  frequently  also  in  more  acute 
octohedrons,  the  corresponding  angles  of  which  are  99°  48'  and  95°  48'. 
(Marignac,  Ann,  Pharm,  68,  214.)  IT 

Sulphate  of  cerous  oxide  is  dissolved  with  difficulty  by  water,  pro^ 
ducing  a  pale  reddish  solution.    [Colourless  when  free  from  didymium.] 

Sesqui-hydrated.  Otto. 

2CcO 108     ....     50-23 

2SOS 80     ....     37-21  ....       36*94 

3HO  27     ....     12-56  ....       12-58 

2(CeO,  SOS)  +  3Aq.     215     ....  10000 

Ter-hydrated,  Otto. 

CeO 54     .!..     44*63 

SO*  40     ....     3306 

3HO 27     ....     22-31     ....       22*5 

CeO,SO»  +  3Aq 121     ....  100*00 


SELENIDE  OP  CERIUM.  2G9 

IT  G.  Oeroso-ceric  Sulphate. — Analysed  by  Marignac.  (Marignac, 
Arch,  des  Sc.  phys.  ds  not,  8,  278.) 

Calcalation.  Marignac. 

SCeO  162    ....      26-49 

2Ce20» 232  ....   3787  ....    37*05 

4SO*  160  ....   25-57  ....    26-09 

7HO   63    ....      1007  ....        10-10 

3CeO,2Ce20»,4SO»+7Aq 617     ....    10000  If 

H.  Sulphate  op  Oeric  Oxide,  or  Ceric  Sulphate. — a.  Polyhasic 
sulphate, — Formed  by  digesting  b  with  ammonia.  Light  flesh-coloured 
powder.  (Berzelius.) 

b,  Basic  sulphate, — 1.  Prepared  by  igniting  the  salt  c.  (Berzelius.)-— 
2.  By  burning  sulphide  of  cerium.  (Mosander.)  Dark  briok-red  powder. 
Not  decomposed  by  strong  ignition.  Soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  forming 
a  reddish-yellow  solution,  from  which  it  is  precipitated  by  alkalis  un- 
changed. 

c,  Tersulphate, — Ce*0',3S0'*. — The  lemon-coloured  solution  of  ceric 
oxide  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  yields,  by  slow  evaporation,  lemon-coloured 
prisms,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  gradually  effloresce  and  lose  their 
colour.  (Hisinger  &  Berzelius.^ 

Hydro-sulphocarbonate  of  lime  does  not  precipitate  a  solution  of  pro- 
iochloride  of  cerium ;  the  liquid  remains  clear  for  several  hours  and  then 
deposits  white  flakes.  (Berzelius.) 

Cerium  and  Selenium. 

A.  Selenide  of  Cerium. — Selenite  of  cerous  oxide  heated  to  redness 
in  a  porcelain  tube  is  decomposed  by  a  current  of  hydrogen  gaa.  If 
ceric  oxide  is  present,  a  portion  of  selenium  passes  off  with  the  hydrogen. 
Brownish  powder,  constantly  evolving  an  unpleasant  odour  of  seleniu- 
retted  hydrogen.  When  heated  in  the  air,  it  yields  a  sublimate  of 
selenious  acid,  and  leaves  a  white  powder,  which  dissolves  with  great 
difficulty  in  acids,  and  probably  consists  of  basic  selenite  of  ceric  oxide. 
Selenide  of  cerium  dissolves  in  the  weakest  acids  with  evolution  of  seleniu- 
retted  hydrogen.     Water  has  no  action  on  it.  (Berzelius.) 

Aqueous  solutions  of  cerous  salts  give  with  alkaline  hydroseleniates 
a  pale  red  precipitate,  which  becomes  darker  in  the  air  from  decomposi- 
tion. (Berzelius.)  Probably  hydraJted  selenide  of  cerium^  or  hydroseleniate 
of  cerous  oxide. 

B.  Selenite  op  Cerous  Oxide,  or  Cerous  Selenite. — a.  Jfono- 
selenite, — White  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

5.  Bi'Selenite, — The  normal-salt  dissolves  in  an  aqueous  solution  of 
selenious  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

C.  Selenite  op  Ceric  Oxide,  or  Ceric  Selenite.— a.  Lemon- 
coloured  powder,  which  parts  with  its  acid  when  ignited. 

b,  Bx-selenUe. — Formed  by  dissolving  the  salt  a  in  aqueous  selenious 
acid.  The  solution  dries  up  on  evaporation  to  a  yellow  varnish,  which 
loses  water  when  heated,  and  becomes  white,  opaque,  and  crystalline. 
Soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 
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Cerium  and  Iodine. 

Iodide  op  Cerium! — A  solatioii  of  protoxide  of  cerium  in  aqueous 
lijdriodic  acid  becomes  coloured  on  evaporation,  from  aeparation  of  iodine, 
and  leaves  eerie  oxide  after  ignition.  (Beringer.) 


Cerium  and  Bromine. 

A.  Bromide  of  Cerium,  and  Htdrobromatb  of  Cbrous  Osudb. 
— The  colourless  solution  of  eerie  oxide  in  aqueous  hydrobromie  acid 
yields  small  crystals  on  evaporation;  and  if  the  evaporation  be  continued, 
it  evolves  hydrobromie  acid,  and  leaves  a  solid,  highly  deliquescent 
residue,  which,  when  heated,  becomes  tenacious  and  then  solidifies  again* 
When  this  residue  is  strongly  ignited,  the  bromine  is  partially  expelled, 
and  an  insoluble  oxyhromide  of  cerium  remains,  which,  on  the  addition  of 
nitric  acid,  evolves  bromine.  (Berthemot,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys,  44,  393.) 

B.  Bromate   of   Cerous  Oxide,    or  Cerous    Bromate. — ^A  hot 

saturated  solution  of  cerous  sulphate  is  precipitated  by  an  equivalent  quan- 
tity of  bromate  of  baryta,  and  the  filtrate  concentrated  under  the  evapo- 
rating receiver  over  oil  of  vitriol.  Colourless,  laminated,  and  fibrous  crys- 
tals, with  yellow  spots  here  and  there :  they  do  not  eflloresce,  even  when 
kept  for  a  lengthened  period  under  the  receiver,  and  leave  eerie  oxide 
after  ignition.     Readily  soluble  in  water.  (Rammebberg,  Fogg,  55,  63.) 

Crystallized.  Rammelsberg. 

CeO    54-0     ....     23-85         ....         24-08 

BrO»    118-4     ....     52-30 

6HO    54-0     ....     23-65 

CeO,BrO*  +  6Aq 226-4    ....  100-00 


Cerium  and  Chlorine. 

A.  Chloride  of  Cerium.— Cerium  bums  vividly  when  heated  in 
chlorine  gas.  (Mosander.)  Chlorine  passed  over  ignited  eerie  oxide,  forms 
chloride  of  cerium,  mixed  however  with  oxide;  a  small  quantity  of  white 
oxychloride  is  also  sublimed.  ^Beringer.)  Preparation, — 1.  Heated  sul- 
phide of  cerium  is  decomposea  by  dry  chlorine  gas.  (III.,  267.)  If  all 
the  atmospheric  air  is  not  expelled  by  the  chlorine  before  the  sulphide 
is  heated,  an  infusible  mixture  is  obtained,  consisting  of  chloride  and 
protoxide  of  cerium.  (Mosander.) — 2.  A  solution  of  protoxide  of  cerium  in 
nydrochloric  acid  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  after  the  addition  of  sal-ammo- 
niac; and  the  ammouiacal  salt,  together  with  the  last  trace  of  water, 
expelled  by  exposure  to  a  strong  heat :  it  is  best  to  heat  the  sabstance 
in  a  glass  tube  through  which  a  rapid  current  of  dry  chlorine  is  made  to 
pass.  (Beringer.) 

White,  porous,  fusible  at  a  red  heat.  (Mosander.)  Semifused  mass. 
^Beringer.)  Potassium  and  sodium  decompose  it  with  the  aid  of  heat 
(Mosander^,  but  without  producing  perceptible  ignition.  (Beringer.)  Per- 
fectly soluble  in  water. 
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Galoolation.        Beringer.  Or:  Hitiager. 

Ce »    460        56-61        56*55  CeO  64-0      66*34        66*376 

CI 354        43*49        43  45  MuO« 27*4       33*66        33*624 

CeCl 81*4       10000       100*00  81*4     100*00       100*000 

Hydrated  ProtocMoride  ofCerium^  or  Cerous  ITifdrochloraU.— Formed 
hj  dissolving  the  hydrate  or  carbonate  of  ceroos  or  eerie  oxide>  in  boiling 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  eraporating  to  a  syrupy  consistence.  Pale  rose- 
coloured  crystals  (Vauquelin^  B^inger);  colourless,  four-sided  prisms 
(Hisinger  k  Berzelius).  The  crystals  heated  in  a  retort  give  off,  first 
water  and  then  hydrochloric  acid  (if  hydrocfalorate  of  eerie  oxide  is 
present,  chlorine  is  likewise  evolved),  leaving  a  compound  of  protochloride 
and  sesquichloride  of  cerium,  or  ceroso-ceric  chloride.  (Berzelius.) 

Both  the  anhydrous  and  the  hydrated  chloride  of  cerium  deliquesce 
in  the  air.  The  aqueous  solution  is  colourless,  but  soon  turns  yellow  on 
exposure  to  the  air,  from  formation  of  a  eerie  salt.  A  solution  of  the 
salt  in  alcohol  burns  with  a  green^  scintillating  flame.  (Berzelius.) 

B.  OxYCULomDE  OF  Cerium. — 1.  Remains  in  the  retort  after  heating 
the  hydrated  chloride  of  cerium.  (Berzelius.) — 2.  Formed  during  the 
decomposition  of  sulphide  of  cerium  by  chlorine,  if  the  air  be  not  com- 
pletely excluded.  (Mosander.)  White;  turns  yellow  when  moistened 
and  exposed  to  the  air.  Insoluble  in  acids.  Decomposed  by  fusion  with 
alkalis.  (Berzelius.)  Leayes  pure  oeric  oxide  when  strongly  ignited  in 
an  open  vessel.  (Beringer.) 

C.  Hydrated  SEsatricHLORiDE  op  Cerium,  or  Cerio  Hybrochlo* 
RATE. — The  reddish-yellow  solution  of  cerio  oxide  in  cold  hydrochloric 
acid — ^the  acid  being  in  excess--«volye8  chlorine  gas  on  the  slightest  ele- 
yation  of  temperature,  and  assumes  a  golden-yellow  colour ;  it  is  after- 
wards found  to  contain  a  mixture  of  protochloride  and  sesquichloride  of 
oerinm  (or  hydrochlorate  of  ceroso-cerio  oxide):  after  prolonged  ebullition, 
protocfalaride  of  cerinm  alone  remains.  (Berzelius.) 

Cerium  and  Fluorine. 

A.  Protofluoride  of  Cerium. — Formed  by  precipitating  proto- 
chloride of  cerium  with  an  alkaline  fluoride.  White,  insoluble  in  water. 
(Berzelius.)  It  is  only  partially  reduced  by  exposure  in  a  heated  state 
to  a  mixture  of  hydrogen  gas  and  vapour  of  potassium.  (Mosander.) 

B.  Sesquifluoride  op  Cerium. — Prepared  in  a  similar  manner. 
Yellow,  and  insoluble  in  water.  Occurs  in  six-sided  prisms,  mixed  with 
half  its  weight  of  protofluoride  of  cerium ;  also  with  fluoride  of  yttrium 
and  fluoride  of  calcium,  as  Tttrocerite, 

Hydrated  Sesquifluoride  with  Sesquioxide  of  Cerium,  or  Sesquir^hydro- 
fluaU  of  Ceric  oxide  (Ce'F',  CeW  +  3Aq  =  2CeO*0',  3HF),  occurs  as 
Basic  Fluoride  of  Cerium. 

Cerium  and  Nitrogen. 

A.  Nitrate  of  Cerous  Oxide,  or  Cerous  Nitrate.-— The  solution 
eyaporated  to  the  consiBtenoe  of  syrup^  yields  colourless,  tabular  crystals. 
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(Berzelius.)  Beringer  did  not  obtain  any  cr3r8tals;  Vauquelin,  only  from 
an  acid  solution.  When  ignited,  it  leaves  ceric  oxide.  Dissolves  readily 
in  water  and  in  2  parts  of  alcohol.  ( Vaaqaelin.) 

B.  NiTKATB  OP  Ceric  Oxide,  or  Ceric  Nitrate. — The  oxide  dis- 
solves in  nitric  acid,  slowly  and  with  difficalty,  giving  rise  to  a  reddish- 
yellow  solution,  which  becomes  colourless  when  diluted.  (Klaproth.)  By 
evaporation^  a  reddish-yellow  crystalline  mass  is  obtained,  resembling 
honey  in  appearance,  and  absorbing  moisture  from  the  air.  (Berzelius.) 

C.  Carbonate  of  Ceroijs  Oxide  and  Ammonia. — Carbonate  of 
cerous  oxide  is  slightly  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  (Berzelius.) 

D.  Sulphate  op  Cerous  Oxide  and  Ammonia. — The  solutions  of 
the  two  salts  do  not  become  turbid  immediately  on  being  mixed;  but  in 
the  course  of  24  hours,  small  crystals  are  deposited.  The  double  salt  is  also 
separated  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  powder,  by  boiling  the  mixed  solu- 
tions; it  may  be  purified  by  re-solution  in  water  and  crystallization. 
Pale,  rose-coloured,  obtuse  rhombohedrons,  soluble  in  water.  (Beringer.) 


Cerium  and  Potassium. 

The  oxides  of  cerium  do  not  combine  with  potash,  either  in  the  wet  or  in 
the  dry  way. 

A.  Carbonate  op  Cerous  Oxide  and  Potash. — Cerous  oxide  may 
be  fused  with  carbonate  of  potash:  the  compound  dissolves  in  water, 
forming  a  yellow  solution.  A  similar  liquid  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the 
hydrate  or  carbonate  of  cerous  oxide  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate 
of  potash.     Acids  precipitate  the  cerous  oxide.  (Hisiuger  k  Berzelius.) 

B.  Carbonate  op  Ceric  Oxide  and  Potash. — Carbonate  of  potash 
dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  hydrated  ceric  oxide.  (Berzelius.) 

C.  Sulphate  of  Cerous  Oxide  and  Potash.  —  Precipitated  on 
mixing  the  solution  of  a  cerous  salt  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potash:  e.  g,, 
a  concentrated  solution  of  a  cerous  salt  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of 
potash  or  with  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potash.  The  precipitation  is  not 
prevented  by  excess  of  acid,  but  does  not  take  place  if  the  solution  is  too 
dilute.  According  to  Th.  Scheerer,  any  sesquioxide  of  iron  which  may  be 
present  in  the  liquid,  is  carried  down  with  the  double  salt,  and  gives 
it  a  yellow  colour.  The  double  sulphate  is  also  precipitated,  when  a 
mass  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  potash  is  suspended  in  the  solution  of  a 
cerous  salt;  and  by  arranging  the  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potash  so  that 
they  may  reach  to  the  surface  of  the  liquid,  the  whole  of  the  cerium  may 
be  separated  in  combination  with  the  potash.  The  double  salt  is  precipi- 
tated in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  which,  after  being  purified  with  cold 
water  and  dissolved  in  boiling  water,  is  deposited  in  small,  colourless 
crystals.  (Berzelius.)  The  double  salt,  when  precipitated  by  suspending 
a  mass  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  potash  in  a  cerium  solution,  contains  a 
slight  excess  of  sulphate  of  potash,  which  is  not  entirely  separated  by 
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washing  and  reorystallization.  (Beringer.)  It  fases  at  a  red  heat  without 
decomposition.  (Berzelios.)  If  the  doable  salt  is  fused  with  three  times 
its  weight  of  carbonate  of  soda,  and  the  mass  exhausted  with  water, 
cerio  oxide  remains,  free  from  sulphuric  acid,  but  not  easily  soluble  in 
boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  (Beringer.)  From  a  hot  a<|ueous  solution  of 
this  salt,  caustic  potash  or  carbonate  of  potash  precipitates  hydrated 
cerous  oxide  mixed  with  basic  cerous  sulphate,  unless  the  mixture  is 
digested  or  boiled  for  a  considerable  time;  m  that  case,  all  the  sulphuric 
acid  is  separated.  Sulphuric  and  other  acids  dissolve  the  double  salt,  at 
the  same  time  converting  the  normal  sulphate  of  potash  into  bisulphate. 
Boiling  water  dissolves  the  double  salt  rather  freely;  cold  water  but 
slightly;  and  water  saturated  with  sulphate  of  potash,  not  at  all.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

D.  Sulphate  op  Ceric  Oxide  and  Potash.  —  Precipitated  by 
mixing  ceric  sulphate  with  a  small  quantity  of  potash  or  sulphate  of 
potash;  it  has  an  orange-yellow  colour,  and  is  difficultly  soluble  in  water. 
(Hisinger  <&  Berzelius.)  Separates  from  a  hot  aqueous  solution  in  dark 
yellow  crystals.  From  a  solution  of  this  salt,  potash  throws  down  pure 
ceric  oxide;  ammonia,  however,  and  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  potash^ 
precipitate  ceric  oxide  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid.  (Berzelius.)  The 
double  salt  is  thrown  down  as  a  sulphur-yellow  precipitate  from  a  solu- 
tion of  ceric  oxide  in  nitric  acid,  on  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  potash ;  if, 
however,  the  nitric  acid  solution  be  previously  boiled  or  mixed  with 
hydrochloric  acid,  sulphate  of  potash  produces  a  white  precipitate.  (Th. 
Scheerer,  Fi^g,  b%,  499.) 


Cerium  and  Sodium. 
The  oxides  of  cerium  do  not  combine  with  pure  soda. 

A.  and  B.  The  protoxide  and  sesquioxide  of  cerium  form,  with  a 
solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  a  compound  similar  to  that  which  they 
form  with  carbonate  of  potash.*— The  oxides  do  not  unite  with  carbonate 
of  soda  before  the  blowpipe. 

C.  and  D.  Borax  or  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia  yields  with  ceric 
oxide,  a  clear  glass,  which  is  deep  red  while  hot,  but  becomes  colourless 
on  cooling;  when  heated  in  the  inner  flame  of  the  blowpipe  with  an 
excess  of  ceric  oxide,  it  forms  a  yellow  enamel.  (Berzelius.) 

E.  Sulphate  of  Cerous  Oxide  and  Soda. — From  a  solution  of 
cerous  sulphate,  a  saturated  solution  of  Glauber's  salt  precipitates  the 
double  salt,  rendering  the  liquid  turbid ;  by  heating  the  mixture  to  the 
boiling  point,  the  cerium  is  completely  precipitated.  Or,  if  crystallized 
Glauber's  salt  is  suspended  in  a  solution  of  cerous  sulphate,  nearly  all 
the  cerium  is  separated  in  the  form  of  the  double  sulphate.  (Beringer.) 

Calcnlation.  Beringer. 

NaO    31-2     ....     12-04  ....  12-694 

2CeO  1080    ....    41-67  ....  41248 

3S0»   120-0    ....    46-29  ....  46058 

NiO,80»  +  2(CeO,SO»)    259-2    ....100-00    ....100000 
VOL.  III.  T 
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IT  GERnTM   AND  CaLCIUM. 


Cabboitate  op  Cerous  Oxide  and  LiME.^Occiirs  native  in  ParitUe^ 
a  new  ceriam  mineral  diacoyered  in  New  Granada,  by  L.  Spada.  Belongs 
to  the  rhombohedral  system  of  crystallization.  It  forms  bipyramidal 
dodecahedrons,  the  angles  at  the  lateral  edges  being  120^  34',  and  at  the 
edges  of  the  ba«e  164°  58';  hence  the  ratio  of  the  axes  =  1  :  0-1524. 
Hardness,  between  felspar  and  apatite;  specific  grayity  =  4-35.  Colour 
greenish-yellow,  with  a  tinge  of  red,  like  that  which  oocnrs  in  many  zinc 
ores.  Fracture  yellowish-white,  of  a  glassy  lustre  and  slightly  conchoidal. 
Transparent  in  thin  laminae;  thicker  pieces  appear  highly  translucent  at 
the  edges.  When  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  evolves  water  and  carbonic 
acid,  acquires  a  cinnamon  colour  and  becomes  very  friable.  Before  the 
blowpipe,  it  is  infusible  and  incandescent ;  with  borax  it  forms  a  yellow 
bead,  which  becomes  colourless  on  cooling.  Difficultly  soluble  in  hydro- 
ohloric  acid,  producing  effervescence.  Contains  in  100  parts :  cerium,  &c. 
5078,  calcium  8*29,  fluorine  5*49,  oxygen  9*55,  carbonic  acid  23*50, 
water  338  =  8  (CeO,  LaO,  DiO;  CaO)  C0»  +  (CeO,  LaO,  DiO)  HO  + 
2Ca  P.  (Bunsen,  Ann.  Fharm.  53,  147.)  1 

Cerium  likewise  combines  with  iron. 


Chapteii  IX. 

LANTHANUM. 


Mosander,  Fogg.  46,  648;  47,  207;  B^,  504. 
Watts,  Qu.  J.  ofChem.  Soc.  London,  2, 131. 


Hiitory,  Mosander  discovered,  in  1839,  that  the  oxide  of  cerium, 
as  then  prepared,  contained  (besides  oxide  of  didymium)  another  metallic 
oxide,  wbich,  on  account  of  its  having  so  long  escaped  notice,  he  named 
Lanthanum  (from  Xaydarov,  to  lie  hid). 

Sourcea.  This  metal  appears  to  be  invariably  associated  with  cerium. 
It  is  accordingly  found  as  oxide  of  lanthanum  in  Cerite,  Euxenite,  Mona- 
zite,  the  Gadolinite  of  Ytterby,  Tsohewkinite,  Mosandrite,  &c. 
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Preparation.  A  solution  of  oxide  of  lanthanum  in  bydrochloric  acid 
is  eraporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas,  to  render  it  perfectly  anhydrous;  and  the  chloride  of  lantha- 
num decomposed  by  sodium  with  the  aid  of  heat.  The  resulting  chloride 
of  sodium  is  then  dissolved  out  by  alcohol  of  specific  gravity  0*833; 
the  small  quantity  of  oxide  of  lanthanum  produced,  washed  away  from 
the  metal;  the  finely-divided  lanthanum  dried  by  pressure  between  folds 
of  blotting-paper^  and  finally  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  yitriol.  (Mosander.) 

Properties.  Dark  lead-grey  metallic  powder,  soft  to  the  tonch,  and 
adhering  by  pressa^  (Mosander.) 

'■''  ' 

AUmUc  weij^:  44*8  (Rammelsberg);  86*15  (Choubine);  86*1  (Otto); 
below  that  of  cerium.  (Mosander.) 


Compounds  of  Lanthanum. 

Lanthanum  and  Oxtobn. 

A.    Oxide  op  Lanthanum.    LaO. 

Formation.  Lanthanum  is  slowly  oxidized  by  exposure  to  the  air. 
It  evolves  hydrogen  gas  slowly  in  cold  water^  rapidly  m  hot  water,  and 
is  converted  into  a  viscid  hydrate  of  the  oxide.  (Mosander.) 

'  Preparation.  The  hydrated  cerous  or  eerie  oxide  containing  lantha- 
num, and  prepared  from  cerite  by  either  of  the  methods  1 — 10  (pp.  259 
— 261)  is  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  ignited  until 
all  the  nitric  acid  is  expelled.  The  powdered  residue  is  then  digested 
for  some  hours  at  a  gentle  heat  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  nitric  acid 
and  from  50  to  100  parts  of  water;  the  nitrate  of  lanthanum  filtered 
from  the  eerie  oxide,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  the  dilute  acid;  and 
carbonate  of  lanthanum  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia.  The  precipitate,  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours,  collects 
into  shining  scales,  easily  washed  on  the  filter;  and  from  these,  by  dryiue 
and  prolonged  ignition,  oxide  of  lanthanum  is  obtained.  (Mosander.) — A 
small  quantity  of  eerie  oxide  is  invariably  present  in  the  nitric  acid  solu- 
tion, the  presence  of  the  lanthanum  seeming  to  increase  its  solubility. 
(Mosander.)  The  presence  of  a  basic  salt,  or  of  an  alkali,  also  favours 
its  solution.  On  this  account,  the  oxide  of  lanthanum  prepared  as  above 
must  be  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid — ^the  solution  neutralized  as  exactly 
ajB  possible  with  ammonia — acetate  of  ammonia  added — and  lastly  oxa- 
late of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  thus  formed  is  to  be  collected  on  ^ 
double  filter  {yid.  p.  259,  note);  the  turbid  liquid  which  first  runs  through 
poured  back;  the  oxalate  washed,  dried,  and  ignited;  and  the  remaining 
oxide  once  more  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  which  still  leaves  behind  a  sman 
quantity  of  eerie  oxide.  (H.  Scheerer,  Pogg.  5^^  498.) 

IT  The  solution  obtained  by  this  process  contains  didymium  as  weH 
as  lanthanum.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  the  oxide  of  lanthanum 
dissolves  in  dilute  acids  more  readily  than  the  oxide  of  didymium:  hence 
if  the  dilute  nitric  acid  be  poured  off  from  time  to  time,  and  fresh  acid 
added,  the  first  solutions  will  be  richer  in  lanthanum,  the  last  in  didyr 
mium;  and  if  the  first  portion  of  acid  be  poured  off  after  it  has  acted  on 

T  2 
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tbe  red-brown  oxide  for  a  few  minutes,  and  especially  if  it  be  kept  qniie 
cool,  the  solution  obtained  contains  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  didy- 
mium.  This  is  a  very  good  way  of  obtaining  a  solution  of  lanthanum 
nearly  pure. 

The  complete  separation  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  is  one  of  the 
most  difficult  problems  in  chemistry:  indeed,  there  is  no  method  known 
by  which  this  separation  can  be  at  once  effected:  it  can  only  be  accom- 
plished by  repeated  crystallization  of  the  sulphates. — 1.  The  sulphates 
of  lanthanum  and  didymium,  when  in  the  anhydrous  state,  dissolve  with 
ease  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water  at  temperatures  below  9"*  C.  or 
48°  Fah.;  and  when  the  solution  is  gently  heated,  the  sulphate  of  lantha- 
num crystallizes  out  first. — A  solution  of  lanthanum  and  didymium  free 
from  cerium  haying  been  obtained  by  either  of  the  methods  already  de- 
scribed (pp.  259 — ^61),  the  mixed  oxides  are  precipitated  by  caustic  pot^ 
aeh,  and  the  precipitate,  after  washing,  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
The  solution  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  gently  heated 
in  a  platinum  capsule  to  drive  off  the  excess  of  acid,  and  render  the 
mixed  sulphates  anhydrous.  The  anhydrous  sulphates  are  then  dissolved 
in  rather  less  than  six  times  their  weight  of  water  at  a  temperature  of 
2°  or  3°  (36°  or  37^  F.),  the  salt  being  reduced  to  powder  and  added  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  and  the  vessel  containing  the  liquid  surrounded 
with  ice-cold  water.  If  these  precautions  were  not  taken,  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  liquid  might  rise  above  9%  and  then  crystallization  would 
commence  and  rapidly  extend  throughout  the  whole  mass  of  liquid:  but 
if  the  water  be  properly  cooled,  the  sulphates  dissolve  completely.  A 
solution  having  been  thus  obtained,  it  is  to  be  gradually  heated  by  a 
water-bath  to  rather  more  than  40°  (104°  F.).  The  sulphate  of  lantha- 
num then  crystallizes  out,  accompanied  by  only  a  small  quantity  of  the 
didymium  salt.  To  purify  it  completely,  it  must  be  again  rendered 
anhydrous,  redissolved  in  ice-cold  water,  &o.,  the  whole  process  being 
repeated  ten  or  twelve  times  before  the  sulphate  of  lanthanum  is  ob- 
tained quite  pure.  The  test  of  purity  is  perfect  whiteness:  the  smallest 
quantity  of  didymium  imparts  an  amethyst  tinge.  (Mosander.) — 2.  When 
an  acid,  solution  of  the  mixed  sulphates  of  lanthanum  and  didymium 
is  left  to  spontaneous  evaporation  in  a  warm  place,  the  sulphate  of 
.didymium  crystallizes  out  first;  and  if  the  didymium  is  in  excess,  two 
sorts  of  crystals  collect  at  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  (a.)  Large  rose- 
coloured  rhombohedral  crystals  modified  with  numerous  secondary  faces. 
(h.)  Slender,  prismatic,  violet-coloured  crystals,  which  adhere  to  the  sides 
of  the  basin:  the  former  are  nearly  pure  sulphate  of  didymium;  the  latter 
consist  of  the  two  sulphates  mixed.  (Mosander.) — Further,  if  the  rose- 
coloured  crystals  be  removed;  the  violet-crystals  redissolved;  the  solu- 
tion mixed  with  the  mother-liquid;  and  the  whole  again  subjected  to 
slow  evaporation — no  more  large  crystals  of  didymium-salt  are  obtained, 
but  the  solution  yields  small  rhombohedral  crystals  of  a  violet  colour; 
and  by  taking  these  out — evaporating  the  liquid  still  further — and  repeat- 
ing these  operations  three  or  four  times,  the  solution  at  length  becomes 
perfectly  colourless — and  when  evaporated  to  dryness,  yields  a  colourless 
residue  of  sulphate  of  lanthanum.  The  solution  in  this  state  yields  per- 
fectly colourless  precipitates  with  alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates^  and  oxa- 
late of  ammonia.  (W.)     IT 

Properties,    White  powder.     If  contaminated  with  oxide  of  didymium 
^t  appears  of  a  brick-red  colour  after  ignition,  but  becomes  greenish-white 
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after  being  heated  to  redness  in  hydrogen  gas.  In  the  red  state  it  is 
more  easily  dissolved  by  acids^  and  yields  a  solution  and  crystals  of  a 
reddish  colour;  in  the  greenish-white  state,  it  yields  greenish  solutions 
and  crystals.  IT  When  perfectly  white  carbonate  of  lanthanum  in  small 
lumps  is  strongly  ignited  in  an  open  vessel,  the  surface  of  tbe  lumps  turns 
brown,  while  the  inner  portions  remain  white;  on  breaking  up  the  lumps, 
and  stirring,  to  renew  the  surface  of  contact  with  the  air,  the  whole 
becomes  light  brown ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  it  of  a  uniform  colour. 
In  a  platinum  crucible  with  a  closely  fitting  cover,  carbonate  of  lanthanum 
undergoes  no  change  of  appearance,  even  at  a  bright  red  heat.  Hence 
it  would  appear  that  the  brown  colour  just  spoken  of  is  due  to  the. 
formation  of  a  higher  oxide,  rather  than  to  the  presence  of  didymium. 
Carbonate  of  didymium,  when  ignited,  becomes  dark  brown  in  a  very  short 
time.  If  perfectly  white  carbonate  of  lanthanum  is  dissolved  in  nitric: 
acid,  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  ignited,  an  oxide 
is  obtained  of  a  uniform  brown  colour.  These  £Ekcts  seem  to  indicate  that 
the  brown  colour  is  essential  to  the  anhydrous  oxide  of  lanthanum,  and 
does  not  arise  from  the  presence  of  didymium.  The  brown  substance  may, 
however,  as  already  suggested,  be  an  oxide  of  higher  degree  of  oxidation 
than  the  protoxide.  (W.)  IT  Oxide  of  lanthanum  is  not  decomposed  by 
potassium.  (Mosander.) 

Combinations,  a.  With  water.— Hydrated  Oxide  op  Lanthanum. 
— The  metal  or  its  oxide,  when  immersed  in  warm  water,  is  gradually 
converted  into  the  hydrate.  Potash  precipitates  this  hydrate  from  the 
salts  of  lanthanum.  White;  turns  reddened  litmus-paper  slightly  blue. 
The  recently  prepared  hydrate  is  viscid  while  moist.  That  which  is 
thrown  down  by  potash  stops  up  the  pores  of  a  filter.  (Mosander.) 
IT  Absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air  with  great  rapidity,  so  that  when 
washed  on  a  filter,  it  is  generally  converted  into  carbonate,  before  the 
washing  is  completed.  (Mosander.)  IT 

6.  With  acids.— Salts  of  Lanthanum. — The  oxide,  even  after  strong 
Ignition,  dissolves  easily  in  acids.  When  boiled  in  solution  of  sal-ammo- 
niac, it  dissolves  and  drives  out  the  ammonia.  The  salts  are  colourless, 
when  free  from  didymium.  Those  which  are  soluble  have  an  astringent 
taste,  with  a  scarcely  perceptible  trace  of  sweetness.  Potash  precipitates 
the  hydrate  from  them  in  a  very  viscid  state.  (Mosander.)  So  likewise 
do  caustic  ammonia  and  hydrosulpbate  of  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is 
not  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkali.  %  According  to  Mosander,  ammonia 
precipitates  from  the  solutions  of  lanthanum,  basic  salts  which  are  very 
viscid  and  dissolve  in  pure  water,  forming  a  milky  solution  which  passes 
through  the  filter.  If  the  basic  salt  is  left  for  some  time  on  a  filter, 
it  absorbs  carbonic  acid,  and  a  neutral  salt  is  formed,  which  dissolves 
and  filters  through,  leaving  carbonate  of  lanthanum  behind.  IT  The 
normal  carbonate  or  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  or  potash  gives  a  white  pre- 
cipitate insoluble  in  excess  of  the  alkaline  carbonate ;  phosphate  of  soda 
white;  alkaline  oxalates,  a  white  powder,  not  dissolved  by  water  or  saline 
solutions.  (Choubine,  J,  pr,  Chem,  26,  443.)  Sulphate  of  potash  4oes  not 
afiect  a  solution  of  lanthanum;  a  precipitate  would  indicate  the  presence 
of  cerium.  (Mosander.) 
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B.    Peroxide  oir  LAivTHAKtM. 

Obtain^  only  as  hydrate  by  precipitating  a  neutral  salt  of  lanthanum 
with  peroxide  of  barinm.  White,  with  a  yellowish  tint  (probably  arising 
from  didytninm).  Loses  oxygen  as  it  becomes  dry.  [Possibly  the  brown 
substance  obtained  by  igniting  the  carbonate  or  nitrate,  may  lie  this  oxido 
in  the  anhydrons  state.  (W.)] 

Lanthanum  and  Carbon. 

Carbonate  of  Lanthanum.'— Found  native  in  small  crystalline 
scales  containing  traces  of  protoxide  of  cerium  (Mosander)]  formerly 
regarded  aa  carbonate  of  the  protoxide  of  cerium.  The  precipitate  pro* 
duced  in  solutions  of  lanthanum  by  alkaline  carbonates  is  gradually  con- 
yerted  into  shining,  crystaUine  scales,  which,  after  being  thoroughly  washed 
and  dried,  form  a  shining  coherent  moss.  (Mosander.)  By  precipitating 
a  hot  solution,  crystalline  scales  are  obtained ;  but  in  the  cold,  a  homy 
translucent  mass  is  formed  resembling  hydrate  of  alumina.  (Bolley.)  The 
complete  expulsion  of  the  carbonic  acid  can  only  be  effected  by  long 
continued  ignition.  (Mosander.)     (Fuf.  p.  277.) 

Lanthanum  and  Phosphorus. 

Phosphatb  of  Lanthanum. — The  white  precipitate  which  ordinary 
diphosphate  of  soda  produces  in  lanthanum  soIutiooB  is  soluble  in  acids. 
(Choubine.) 

Lanthanum  and  Sulphur. 

A.  Sulphide  of  Lanthanum. — Lanthanum  ignited  in  an  atmosphere 
of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  forms  a  yellow  mass,  which  is  converted  by  cold 
water  into  hydrated  oxide  of  lanthanum  and  free  hydrosulphuric  acid. 
(Mosander.)  If  1  part  of  oxide  of  lanthanum  is  ignited  with  3  parts  of 
soda  liver  of  sulphur,  and  the  product  exhausted  with  water,  a  reddish- 
yellow  residue  remains,  which,  when  examined  by  the  microscope,  is 
found  to  consist  of  translucent  crystals.  (Beringer,  Ann,  Fharm,  42,  139.) 

B.  Sulphate  of  Lanthanum.— The  salt,  when  dehydrated  by  igni- 
tion, has  a  reddish-white  tint,  and  contains  56*642  per  cent,  of  oxide  of 
lanthanum,  and  43358  of  acid.  The  hydrated  crystals  are  of  an  amethyst 
red  colour.  (Rammelsberg,  Po^g,  65,  6.5.)  [The  reddish  hue  is  caused  by 
didymium.]  The  crystals  belong  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  Right 
rhombic  prisms,  having  their  acute  lateral  edges  and  their  acute  summits 
truncated;  therefore,  with  w,  t,  and  i-faces;  v}:uzz  96*  36'.  (Bolley,  Ann. 
Fharm.  33,  126.)  IT  Crystallines  in  small  six-sided  prisms,  with  hexi^ 
gonal  summits,  containing  3  atoms  of  water.  It  is  much  less  soluble  in 
warm^than  in  cold  water;  at  2^  or  3"*  it  dissolves  in  6  parts  of  water; 
at  23",  in  42^  parts;  and  at  100°  it  requires  115  parts  for  solution.  ( Fid. 
p.  276.)  At  a  strong  red  heat,  it  loses  half  its  acid,  8|,nd  is  converted  into 
an  insoluble  basic  salt.  (Mosander.)  IT 
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Lanthanum  and  Bromine. 

Bromate  of  Lanthanum. — Bromate  of  baryta  is  precipitated  bj  au 
equivalent  quantity  of  sulpbate  of  lanthanum^  and  the  filtrate  concentrated 
under  the  evaporating  receiver,  over  oil  of  vitriol.  The  pale  amethyst- 
coloured  crystals  contain  2367  per  cent,  of  oxide  of  lanthanum.  At  100* 
they  lose  1808  per  cent,  of  water;  at  160°  (320°  F.)  altogether,  2038 
per  cent.  At  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  they  rapidly  evolve  vapour 
of  bromine  and  oxygen  gas,  and  leave  a  white  bulky  residue  consisting  of 
a  mixture  of  bromide  and  oxide  of  lanthanum,  in  which  the  bromine 
amounts  to  29*36  per  cent.  (Rammelsberg.)  The  crystals  exactly 
resemble  those  of  cerous  sulphate.  (Beringer.) 

Lanthanum  and  Chlorine. 

Chloride  of  Lanthanum. — 1.  Tlie  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the 
oxide  evaporated  and  heated  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  till 
rendered  perfectly  anhydrous,  leaves  chloride  of  lanthanum.  (Mosander.) 
—2.  100  parts  of  oxide  of  lanthanum  ignited  in  a  tube  through  which  a 
current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed,  yield  162*09  parts  of  chloride 
of  lanthanum.  (Choubine.)  Chloride  of  Janthanum  is  very  soluble  in 
water  (Mosander);  the  solution  yields  pale  rose-coloured,  hydrated  oryfl- 
tals  (Beringer);  perfectly  white  when  pure.  (W.) 

Lanthanum  and  Nitrogen. 

Nitrate  op  Lanthanum. — Very  soluble  in  water.  (Mosander.) 
IT  Readily  soluble  also  in  alcohol.  Crystallizes  in  deliquescent  colourless 
prisms.  The  solution  evaporated  at  a  temperature  above  30"^,  yields  au 
opaque  white  mass.  When  carefully  heated,  so  that  water  is  alone 
expelled,  it  fuses,  and  solidifies  to  a  colourless  glass  on  cooling.  If  the 
heat  is  raised  so  as  to  drive  off  a  portion  of  the  acid,  a  fused  mass  remains, 
consisting  of  neutral  and  basic  salt.  On  cooling,  it  solidifies  and  forms  a 
sort  of  enamel,  which  almost  immediately  afterwards  crumbles  to  a  bulky 
white  powder,  and  with  such  force,  that  particles  are  scattered  about  io  it 
distance  of  several  inches.  (Mosander,  Ann.  Fharm.  48^  210.)  IT 

Lanthanum  and  Potassium. 

Sulphate  of  Lanthanum  and  Potash. — Sulphate  of  potash  does 
not  precipitate  the  lanthanum-salts;  the  double  salt,  howerer,  is  but 
sparingly  soluble.  ^Mosander.)  According  to  Th.  Scheerer,  ih^  salts  el 
lanthanum  form  rea  or  yellow  precipitates  with  sulphate  of  potash. 

Choubine^ 

Potaah 27-48 

Ozide  of  Lanthanum  ....     25 '69 
Sulphmic  Acid    46'68 

99-8$ 
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IT  Chapter  IX.  (a.) 

D I D  Y  M I U  M. 


Mosander,  Togg.  b^^  504;  TKil.  Mag.  J,  28,  241;  abstr.  Ann.  Phai^. 

48,  210. 
Watts,  Qu.  J.  ofGhm.  Soc.  2,  131. 


This  metal  was  discovered  by  Mosander  in  1841.  It  appears  to  be- 
always  associated  with  cerium  and  lanthanum,  and  therefore  occurs  in 
Gerite,  Orthite,  Monazite,  &c.  It  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  the  metallio 
state;  neither  has  its  atomic  weight  been  ascertained. 

Oxide  op  Didymium. — Preparation.  The  oxides  of  lanthanum  and 
didymium  having  been  freed  from  cerium  and  converted  into  sulphates, 
the  solution  of  the  mixed  sulphates  is  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
left  to  evaporate  in  a  warm  place.  Two  sorts  of  crystals  then  separate^ 
viz.,  large  rose-coloured  rhombohedral  crystals;  and  slender,  prismatic, 
violet  crystals;  the  former,  which  are  nearly  pure  sulphate  of  didymium, 
are  to  l>e  picked  out,  and  purified  by  recrystallization.  [Mosander  first 
separates  the  greater  part  of  the  sulphate  of  lanthanum  by  the  process 
described  at  page  276,  then  acidulates  the  mother -liquor,  and  leaves  it  to 
evaporate.  The  crystals  of  sulphate  of  didymium  may,  however,  be  at 
once  obtained  from  the  original  solution  of  the  mixed  sulphates,  without 
this' preliminary  process.] 

A  pure  salt  of  didymium  having  been  thus  obtained,  the  oxide  may 
be  prepared  by  precipitating  with  caustic  potash  or  oxalate  of  ammonia, 
and  igniting  the  precipitate. 

The  anhydrous  oxide  is  of  a  dark-brown  colour,  but  not  uniform, 
tome  parts  being  lighter  than  others;  this  is  particularly  the  case,  when  it 
has  been  obtained  by  igniting  the  hydrated  oxide  precipitated  by  a  caustic 
^ali.  At  a  white  heat,  it  loses  its  brown  colour  and  becomes  dirty 
white.  Heated  with  microcosmic  salt  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame,  it 
forms  an  amethyst-coloured  glass,  like  that  formed  by  titanic  acid.  Heated 
with  carbonate  of  soda  on  platinum  foil,  it  yields  a  mass  of  a  greyish- 
white  tint.  The  hydrated  oxide  is  of  a  violet  colour;  it  absorbs  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air,  but  less  rapidly  than  hydrated  oxide  of  lanthanum. 

Salts  of  Didymium. — Both  the  hydrated  and  anhydrous  oxides  dis- 
solve readily  in  acids  whether  concentrated  or  dilute.  When  boiled  with 
sal-ammoniac,  they  are  also  dissolved,  with  evolution  of  ammonia,  but  less 
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readily  than  oxide  of  lanthanum.  Altogether,  oxide  of  didjmiom  is  a  less 
powertul  base  than  oxide  of  lanthanum.  This  circumstance  may  be  made 
ayailable  for  effecting  a  partial  separation  of  the  two  oxides  (vid.  p.  275). 
All  the  salts  are  coloured^  some  being  pink  or  rose-coloured,  some  amethyst 
or  violet-coloured.  The  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  sulphide  of  ammo- 
nium, unless  a  large  Quantity  is  added,  and  the  mixture  afterwards  heated; 
in  that  case,  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  red  basic  salt  precipi- 
tated. Ammonia  likewise  throws  down  a  basic  salt,  which  ma^  be  washed 
without  passing  through  the  filter.  Potash  or  soda  precipitates  the 
hydrated  oxide. 

Sulphate :  Appears  to  belong  to  the  doubly  oblique  prismatic  system. 
(Wallmark.)  Crystallizes  from  a  solution  containing  lanthanum,  in  rhom- 
bohedral  crystals  with  numerous  secondary  faces;  but  when  these  crystals 
are  dissolved  and  the  solution  left  to  evaporate,  small  crystals  are  obtained, 
having  the  form  of  an  oblique  rhombic  prism  without  secondary  faces. 
This  appears  to  be  the  form  of  the  pure  salt.  (W.)  Dissolves  iu  5  parts 
of  water  at  a  temperature  between  1 5°  and  20^  The  anhydrous  salt 
dissolves  rapidly  when  thrown  into  water  by  small  portions  at  a  time.  A 
cold  saturated  solution  deposits  the  salt  in  crystals,  at  53°,  and  continues 
to  deposit  a  larger  quantity  as  the  temperature  rises,  so  that  at  100''  C. 
only  1  part  of  the  salt  remains  dissolved  in  50*5  parts  of  water.  It  is 
not  decomposed  at  a  low  red  heat.  By  exposure  to  a  white  heat  for  an 
hour,  it  loses  two-thirds  of  its  acid.  With  sulphate  of  potash  it  forms  an 
amethyst-coloured  salt,  which  is  totally  insoluble  in  excess  of  sulphate  of 
potash.  (Mosander.) 

iVi^afe;  Crystallizes  with  difficulty.  Deliquescent »  A  strong  syrupy 
solution  of  this  salt  has  a  beautiful  red  colour,  but  appears  violet-blue  by 
reflected  light.  It  cannot  be  fused  without  loss  of  acid.  The  solidified 
mass  does  not  crumble  to  powder  like  the  lanthanum  salt,  but  retains  its 
form.  (Mosander.)  IT 
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Chapteb  X. 

YTTRIUM. 


Gadolin.     Yttria.     Crell  Ann.  1796,  1,  313. 

Eckeberg.     Yttria.     Scher.  /.  3, 187;  also  CreU.  Ann,  1799,  2,  ^5, — Fur- 
ther :  Scher,  J,  9,  .597. 
Klaproth.     Yttria.     Scher,  J.  5,  531. 

Vauquelin.     Yttria.     Scher.  J,  5,  552;  also  Crell,  Ann,  1801,  1,  227. 
Berzelius.     Yttria.     Schw.  16,  250  and  404,  and  in  his  Lehrbuche. 
W5hler.     Yttrium:     Fogg,  13,  580. 
Berlin.     Yttria.     Pogg,  43,  105. 
Mosander.     Yttrium,  Erbium,  Terbium.     Ann.  Pharm,  48,  219. 


History.  Yttria  was  discorered  in  1794  by  Gadolin,  and  further 
examined  by  Eckeberg,  Klaproth,  Vauquelin,  Berzelius,  and  Berlin. 
Wohler  obtained  from  it  the  metal  yttrium.  IT  In  1843,  Mosander  disco- 
vered that  the  substance  hitherto  denominated  yttria^  and  regarded  as  a 
simple  earth,  is  in  reality  a  mixture  of  three  different  earths,  one  of 
which  in  the  anhydrous  state  is  yellow,  while  the  other  two  are  colour- 
less. For  the  strongest  of  these  three  bases  the  name  of  Yttria  is  retained, 
while  the  other  two  have  received  the  names  of  Erbia  and  Terbia,—^ 
terms,  which,  as  well  as  Yttria,  are  formed  from  the  letters  of  the  word 
Ytterby,  the  name  of  the  locality  where  the  mineral  Gadolinite,  the  origi- 
nal source  of  all  these  substances,  was  discovered.  The  following  descrip- 
tions of  yttria  and  its  compounds,  as  far  as  page  290,  refer  to  the  mixed 
earth  to  which  that  name  was  originally  applied.  H 

Sources.  Very  rare.  Combined  with  fluorine  in  Yttrocerite,  and  in 
small  quantities  in  fluoride  of  cerium  and  in  Warwickite;  as  carbonate 
of  yttria;  as  phosphate  of  yttria;  as  silicate  of  yttria,  together  with  other 
silicates,  in  Gadolinite,  Orthite,  Pyrorthite,  and  in  small  quantities,  in 
Pyrochlorite  and  Cerite;  as  titanate  of  yttria,  in  Polymignite;  as  tantalate, 
in  Yttrotantalite,  Euxenite,  and  Fergusonite. 

Preparation.  Chloride  of  yttrium  and  flattened  globules  of  potassium 
are  arranged  in  alternate  layers  in  a  platinum  crucible,  the  quantity  of 
potassium  not  being  quite  sufficient  to  decompose  the  whole  of  the  chlo- 
ride of  yttrium;  the  cover  is  then  fastened  down  by  a  wire,  and  heat 
applied  by  means  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  reduction  is  effected  in  a  moment, 
and  with  such  violent  disengagement  of  heat,  that  the  crucible  becomes 
white  hot.  When  the  whole  has  become  perfectly  cold,  the  cover  is  taken 
off,  and  the  crucible  thrown  into  a  large  glass  of  water,  in  which  the  fused 
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cUoride  of  potaafiiom  dissolves,  with  erolntion  of  a  small  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas  haying  a  foetid  odoar;  and  the  yttrium  is  collected  on  a 
filter,  washed  thoroughly,  and  dried.  (Wbhler.)  Yttria  is  but  imperfectly 
decomposed  by  rapour  of  potassium  at  a  white  heat.  (H.  Davy.)  The 
double  fluoride  of  yttrium  and  potassium  appears  to  be  decomposed  by 
potassium;  but  on  the  addition  of  water,  the  pure  yttrium  which  may  have 
been  separated  is  reoxidixed.  (Benselius,  Fogg.  4, 117.) 

Froperties,  Dark-grey,  shining  powder,  consisting  of  small  scales, 
having  a  metallic  aspect  and  iron-grey  colour;  under  the  burnisher,  it 
takes  the  colour  and  lustre  of  iron;  it  appears  to  be  brittle.  (Wohler.) 


Cimpmmds  of  TUrium. 

Yttrium  and  Oxygen. 

Yttbia.    YO. 

Oxide  of  TUrium,  Oadolinerde,  Tttererde,  GadoUne. 

Formation,  Yttrium  does  not  oxidize  in  the  air  or  in  water  at  ordi« 
nary  temperatures;  heated  in  the  air  nearly  to  redness,  it  bums  with  a 
dazzling  light  and  forms  a  white  earth;  when  burned  in  oxygen,  it  exhi* 
bits  one  of  the  most  splendid  combustions  known,  and  leaves  a  white 
residue  showing  traces  of  fusion.  Yttrium  dissolves  readily  in  aqueous 
acids,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas;  with  greater  difficulty  in  solution 
of  potash;  and  is  insoluble  in  ammonia.  (Wbhler.) 

Freparaiion. — 1.  One  part  of  Gadolinite  (containing  yttria,  silica, 
protoxide  of  cerium  and  sesquioxide  of  iron)  is  digested  with  10  parts  of 
oil  of  vitriol  and  6  parts  of  water,  a  moderate  heat  being  applied  and  the 
liquid  frequently  stirred.  The  whole  is  then  evaporated  to  dryness;  the 
residue  exhausted  with  water  containing  a  very  small  quantity  of  hydro- 
chloric acid;  the  solution  filtered  from  the  silica;  again  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  and  the  residue  ignited  to  decompose  the  iron-salt  contained  in 
it.  The  residue  is  next  boiled  with  24  parts  of  water;  filtered  hot  from 
the  oxide  of  iron;  again  evaporated,  ignited  and  treated  with  water;  and 
from  the  filtrate,  after  the  copper  and  manganese  have  been  separated  by 
careful  addition  of  sulphide  of  potassium  (a  larger  quantity  would  also 
separate  the  yttria),  the  yttria  is  thrown  down  by  ammonia  in  the  form 
of  hydrate,  which  is  rendered  anhydrous  by  ignition.  (Vauquelin.)  The 
yttria  precipitated  by  excess  of  ammonia  from  a  solution  containing  pot- 
ash and  sulphuric  acid,  invariably  contains  a  portion  of  these  two  sub* 
stances;  eerie  oxide  also  remains  mixed  with  it.  (Berzelius.) 

2.  Powdered  Gadolinite  is  dissolved  in  aqua  regia;  the  solution  eva- 
porated to  dryness;  the  mass  exhausted  with  hot  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  filtered  from  the  silica;  mixed  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  potash,  which  must  project  above 
the  surface  of  the  liquid;  and  left  to  stand  for  a  space  of  24  hours:  sulphate 
of  cerous  oxide  and  potash  is  then  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  white  pow- 
der. The  whole  is  then  thrown  on  a  filter  and  washed  two  or  three  times 
with  water  saturated  with  sulphate  of  potash;  the  filtrate  and  washings 
neutralized  with  ammonia;  and  the  sesquioxide  of  iron  precipitated  by 
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saccinate  of  ammonia.  The  filtered  liquid  treated  ^hh  ammonia  ^eld«^ 
a  precipitate  consisting  of  basic  sulphate  of  yttria  mixed  with  a  small 
quantity  of  protoxide  of  manganese :  it  is  repeatedly  digested,  while  still 
moist^  with  fresh  quantities  of  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
well  shaken,  and  allowed  to  stand.  The  carbonate  of  yttria  dissolved  in 
this  liquid  is  precipitated  on  boiling  the  filtrate,  and  then  ignited.  (Ber- 
zelius.)  If  after  ignition  it  exhibits  a  brown  instead  of  a  greyish-yellow 
colour,  it  contains  manganese.  To  get  rid  of  this  impurity,  it  is  dissolved 
in  nitric  acid,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  heated  in  a  sand-bath  to  the 
melting  point  of  tin,  by  which  means  the  nitrate  of  manganese  is  decom- 
posed. The  mass  is  then  dissolved  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water; 
the  almost  syrupy  liquid  filtered  through  paper;  diluted;  mixed  with 
ammonia;  and  the  resulting  hydrate  exposed  to  a  red  heat.  The  residue 
on  the  filter  containing  manganese,  yields,  by  washing  with  more  water, 
a  brown  solution,  which  may  be  again  evaporated  and  heated  to  separate 
the  manganese.  (Berzelius.) 

3.  Gadolinite  is  treated  with  aqua  regia,  &c.,  as  in  the  second  method; 
the  solution  filtered  from  the  silica  diluted  largely  with  water;  neutralized 
with  ammonia;  precipitated  while  hot  by  succinate  of  ammonia;  and 
filtered  rapidly  (otherwise  succinate  of  yttria  will  be  precipitated  as  well 
as  succinate  of  iron).  The  filtrate,  reduced  to  a  smaller  bulk  by  evapo- 
ration, is  then  mixed,  as  in  the  second  method,  with  sulphate  of  potash; 
the  solution,  separated  from  the  double  sulphate  of  cerous  oxide  and  pot- 
ash, digested  with  potash  in  excess;  the  precipitate  well  washed  and 
strongly  ignited  (by  which  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  still  present 
is  driven  ofi");  dissolved  in  dilute  nitric  acid,  which  leaves  sesqui-oxide  of 
ceriam  and  peroxide  of  manganese  untouched;  and  the  filtrate  mixed 
with  JQst  enough  carbonate  of  soda  to  precipitate  the  earth  (an  excess  of 
the  alkaline  carbonate  would  redissolve  it).  The  carbonate  of  yttria,  after 
being  washed  and  ignited,  is  dissolved  in  dilate  nitric  acid;  and  the  preci- 
pitation by  carbonate  of  soda,  ignition,  and  re-solution  in  weak  acid 
repeated  several  times,  the  nitric  acid  solution  being  lastly  evaporated  to 
dryness  and  ignited;  or  mixed  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  and  the  insoluble 
oxalate  of  yttria  washed  and  decomposed  at  a  red  heat.  (Berlin.) 

For  the  separation  of  yttria  from  sesquioxide  of  iron,  Th.  Scheerer 
{Pogg-  ^^i  496)  recommends  the  following  method :  The  acid  solution  is 
neutralized  with  ammonia  till  it  becomes  of  a  dark  yellow,  but  not  red- 
dish-yellow colour  (in  the  latter  case  the  alkaline  oxalate  would  subse- 
quently give  a  yellow  precipitate  containing  iron^;  a  large  quautity  of 
solution  of  acetate  of  ammonia  is  then  added  to  tne  mixture,  and  lastly 
oxalate  of  ammonia  in  sufficient  quantity  to  throw  down  the  whole  of  the 
yttria  as  a  white  oxalate.  The  latter  is  then  washed  and  converted  into 
pure  yttria  by  ignition.  (If  oxalate  of  potash  is  used,  a  double  oxalate 
of  yttria  and  potash  separates;  this,  after  ignition,  leaves  yttria  mixed  with 
carbonate  of  potash,  from  which  it  cannot  be  completely  purified  by  water.) 
In  the  same  manner,  cerium  and  lanthanum  may  be  freed  from  sesquioxide 
of  iron. 

Properties,  White  powder,  fusing  but  slightly  at  the  highest  tem- 
peratures, as  in  the  combustion  of  yttrium.  (Wbhler.)  Berzelius  obtained 
the  earth  of  a  pale  greyish-yellow  colour;  never  white,  unless  it  retained  a 
portion  of  sulphuric  acid.  Berlin  found  it  to  be  yellowish  white  when  in 
the  purest  possible  state;  the  specimens  prepared  by  igniting  the  hydrate 
were  of  a  deeper  yellow  than  those  obtained  by  igniting  the  oxalate. 
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Aocording  to  Th.  Scheerer,  also,  yttria  perfectly  free  from  manganese,  is 
yellow:  it  appears  white,  however,  during  ignition,  and  regains  its  yellow 
colour  only  as  the  heat  falls  below  redness.  Scheerer  attributes  this  colour 
to  the  presence  of  oxide  of  didymium,  which,  when  strongly  heated  loses 
oxygen,  and  at  the  same  time  its  peculiar  tint,  but  recovers  it  again  as  it 
cools  (vid.  p.  280). 

The  specific  gravity  of  yttria  is  4*842  ^Eckeberg);  it  is  destitute  of 
taste  and  smell,  and  has  no  effect  on  vegetable  colours.  It  is  but  slightly 
decomposed  by  exposure  to  the  vapour  of  potassium  at  a  white  heat  (H. 
Davy);  nor  is  it  affected  by  ignition  with  charcoal  in  the  heat  of  the  most 
powerful  forge  (Gadolin). 


Y  

O   

Calculation. 

32        ....          80 

8        ....          20 

Berzelius. 
80-1 
19-9 

YO 

40        ....        100 

1000 

Combinations,  a.  With  Water. — Hydrate  op  Yttkia. — Chloride 
of  yttrium  or  acetate  of  yttria  is  precipitated  by  caustic  potash.  By 
ammonia,  the  yttria  is  not  completely  separated,  because  the  ammoniacai 
salt  which  is  formed,  retains  a  portion  of  the  earth  in  solution.  (Berlin.) 
From  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  yttria  the  alkalis  throw  down  a  basic  salt, 
(Berzelius.)  The  precipitate,  which  is  very  bulky,  becomes  milk-white 
and  opaque  when  dry.  (Berzelius.^  It  shrinks  together  strongly  when 
dried,  and  at  the  same  time  loses  its  pure  white  appearance,  and-  absorbs 
carbonic  acid.  (Berlin.)  According  to  Klaproth,  it  contains  31  per  cent, 
of  water. 

h.  With  Acids,  producing  the  Salts  op  Yttria.  The  affinity  which 
this  earth  manifests  towards  acids,  is  less  than  that  of  the  alkalis  or  of 
magnesia;  the  hydrate  of  yttria,  however,  decomposes  ammoniacai 
salts  at  a  boiling  beat,  and  dissolves.  (Berzelius.^  The  yttria-salts  are 
colourless.  The  reddish  tint  frequently  observed  in  them  is  owing  to  the 
admixture  of  a  salt  of  didymium.  (Mosander.)  Berlin  obtained  the 
hyposulphate,  nitrate,  and  acetate  of  yttria,  and  the  chloride  of  yttrium 
perfectly  free  from  colour;  in  the  sulphate  only  a  slight  shade  of  red  was 
observed  to  exist. — The  salts  of  yttria  have  a  greater  specific  gravity 
than  those  of  the  other  earths.  The  soluble  salts  of  yttria  are  for  the 
most  part  crystallizable,  have  a  sweet  and  somewhat  astringent  taste, 
and  redden  litmus-paper.  They  part  with  their  acid  at  a  red  heat,  pro* 
Tided  the  acid  is  of  a  volatile  nature.  From  solutions  of  yttria-salts,  the 
caustic  alkalis  throw  down  a  white,  voluminous,  fioculent  precipitate,  con* 
sisting  partly  of  hydrate  of  yttria,  and  partly  of  a  basic  salt;  the  preci- 
pitate is  not  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  alkali.  The  alkaline  sul- 
phides  produce  a  similar  result,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
(Berzelius.)  According  to  Klaprotb  and  Vauquelin,  the  monohydrosul- 
phates  of  the  alkalis  do  not  affect  solutions  of  yttria. — The  carbonates  of 
ammonia,  potash,  or  soda  precipitate  the  earth  in  the  form  of  carbonate; 
monocarbouate  of  potash  or  of  soda  in  excess  redissolves  the  precipi- 
tate in  very  small  quantities;  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  and  bicar- 
bonate of  potash,  in  somewhat  larger  quantity.  (H.  Rose.) — Ordinary 
diphosphate  of  soda  gives  in  a  solution  containing  not  less  than  one  part 
of  salt  in  1000  parts  of  water,  a  white  precipitate,  which  is  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  appears  again  on  boiling.---Sulphate  of  potash. 
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added  to  a  rather  eonoentrated  Bolation  of  yttiia.,  prodacea,  alter  some 
time,  a  precipitate  consisting  of  a  double  salt,  which  is  perfectly  soluble 
in  a  large  quantity  of  water,  even  though  it  be  saturated  with  sulphate 
of  potash.  (Berzelius.) — Di-arseniate  of  soda  produces  a  white  precipi- 
tate.— Oxalic  acid  throws  down,  eyen  from  rather  acid  solutions,  a  copious 
precipitate  of  oxalate  of  jttria,  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  Oxalate 
of  potash  precipitates  double  oxalate  of  yttria  and  potash.  Ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  precipitates  white  ferrocyanide  of  yttrium. — Tincture  of  galls 
gives  a  loose,  grey  (Klaproth),  or  brown  (Vauquelin)  floculent  precipi- 
tate. The  following  reagents  do  not  affect  solutions  of  yttrium:  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid;  carbonate  of  lime — which  separates  a  portion  of  yttria,  only 
when  sesquioxide  of  iron  is  present  in  the  liquid  (Kobell,  J.  pr.  Chem,  1, 
92);  alkaline  succinates  (unless  in  highly  concentrated  solutions);  and 
ferricyanide  of  potassium. 

Yttrium  and  Carbon. 

Carbonate  of  YTTRiA.^^Found  in  the  mineral  kingdom. — Hydrate 
of  yttria  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  the  air.  (Vauquelin!) — When  a  salt 
of  yttria  is  precipitated  with  the  exact  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda 
required,  the  resulting  salt,  after  being  washed  and  dried,  has  the  form 
of  a  light  colourless  powder;  but  if  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  is 
used,  the  precipitate  gradually  changes  under  the  supernatant  liquid  to 
small  white  shining  crystals.  Both  forms  have  precisely  the  same  com- 
position :  YO,  CO*  +  3Aq.  (Berlin.)— The  salt  loses  \  of  its  water  at 
100°;  the  remainder  at  about  130°;  at  a  red  heat,  the  greater  part  of  the 
carbonic  acid  is  expelled;  but  even  after  exposure  to  a  white  heat  for  two 
hours,  the  earth  still  retains  2  per  cent,  of  carbonic  acid.  (Berlin.) — 
Carbonate  of  yttria  gradually  dissolves  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride 
of  ammonium  and  other  ammoniacal  salts,  carbonate  of  ammonia  being 
set  free.  (Berzelius.) — It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is  dissolved  in  yery 
small  quantities  by  aqueous  carbonic  acid.  (Gadolin,  Berlin.) 

Calcolation.  Klaproth.  Berlin. 

YO 40       ....      44-94  ....        551  .q.. 

COS 22       ....       24-72  ...  18/  ■•  *^  ^* 

3H0    27       ....       30-34  ....         27  ....  30-24 

YO,C02+3Aq 89      ....     100*00        ....       100        ...,         10000 


Yttrium  and  Boron, 

Borate  op  Yttria. — With  boracic  acid  yttria  fuses  to  a  white  ena- 
mel. (Gadolin.^  The  monoborate  and  biborate  of  soda  give  with  salts  of 
yttria  a  colourless  precipitate,  which,  while  moist,  is  glutinous  and  trans- 
parent, but  after  drying,  becomes  white  and  solid;  it  attracts  carbonic 
acid  from  the  air  during  the  process  of  washing.  (Berlin.) 

Yttrium  and  Phosphorus. 

A.  Phosphide  op  Yttrium. — Yttrium,  heated  with  phosphorus,  in- 
flames in  its  vapour  and  forms  a  blackish-grey  powder,  which^  in  contact 
with  water,  evolves  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen 
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gas.  (Wbhler.) — ^Phosphide  of  yttria  is  prodaoed  by  igniting  ytiria  ia 
rapoor  of  phosphoros.  (Berlin.) 

B.  Fhosphatb  of  Yttria. — a.  Triphosphate. — Found  natire,  consistr 
ing  of  62-58  per  cent,  of  yttria,  83*49  of  phosphoric  acid  (with  a  small 
quantity  of  fluorine),  and  3*93  of  basic  phosphate  of  ferric  oxide.  (Berzelius.) 
— 1.  Formed  by  mixing  a  salt  of  yttria  with  phosphoric  acid  and  preci- 
pitating by  ammonia. — 2.  Separated  by  boiling  a  saturated  solution  of 
the  salt  h  m  hydrochloric  acid. — The  washed,  translucent,  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate absorbs  carbonic  acid,  whilst  drying,  till  it  is  conyerted  into  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  and  diphosphate  of  yttria.  Before  ignition,  it  is 
easily  soluble,  but  after  ignition,  difficultly  soluble  in  acids.  A  solution 
of  the  salt  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  deposits  it,  after  evaporation,  as 
an  opaque,  white,  insoluble  residue;  a  solution  in  sulphuric  acid  deposits 
the  salt  on  eraporation,  in  a  crystalline  form,  so  that  the  concentrated 
acid  no  longer  retains  any  of  it  in  solution;  the  crystals  partially  dis- 
solye  in  water  [as  sulphate  of  yttria)],  whilst  a  skeleton  mass  of  diphos- 
phate of  yttria  remains  behind.  (Berzelius.) 

h.  Diphosphate, — Formed  by  precipitating  a  salt  of  yttria  with  ordi- 
nary diphosphate  of  soda. — White  powder,  infusible  before  the  blowpipe. 
^Gadolin.)  A  saturated  solution  of  this  salt  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid 
aeposits  the  salt  a,  on  boiling.  (Berzelius.) 

c.  Acid  phosphate, — Prepared  by  dissolving  h  in  phosphoric  acid.  Has 
a  rough,  acid  taste,  and  yields  a  jelly  by  evaporation.  (Gadolin.) 


Yttrium  and  Sulphur. 

A*  Sulphide  op  Yttrium. — ^Yttrium  heated  with  sulphur,  takes  fire 
as  soon  as  the  sulphur  begins  to  volatilize,  and  burns,  forming  grey  pul- 
verulent sulphide  of  yttrium,  which  is  neither  dissolved  nor  acted  on  in 
any  way  by  water,  but  when  digested  in  aqueous  acids,  evolves  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid  in  abundance.  (Wbhler.) 

B.  BuLPHiTB  OF  Yttria.— Formed  by  treating  hydrate  of  yttria 
with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  or  by  precipitating  a  salt  of 
yttria  by  an  alkaline  sulphite. — White  powder,  insoluble  in  pure  water,  but 
sparingly  dissolved  by  water  saturated  with  sulphurous  acid;  this  solution 
left  to  evaporate  spontaneously  in  the  air,  deposits  crystals  of  sulphate 
of  yttria.  (Berlin.) 

Calculation.  Berlin. 

YO 40        ....         55-56        ....         55-57 

SQg 32        ....         44-44         ....        44-43 

YO,  SO« 72        Z       100-00        Z       10000 

C.  Htposulphatb  of  Yttria. — A  solution  of  yttria  in  the  aqueous 
acid,  evaporated  spontaneously  to  the  thickness  of  syrup,  yields  long,  clear, 
brilliant,  rectangular,  obliquely  truncated  prisms,  which,  like  the  solution, 
evolve  sulphurous  acid,  even  at  100^  (Berlin.) 

D.  Sulphate  op  Yttria.— a.  TristdphcUe, — Formed  by  igniting  the 
normal  sulphate  of  yttria,  or  by  precipitating  an  aqueous  solution  of  it 
by  excess  of  ammonia.     White  powder,  ^  which  loses  the  whole  of  its 
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mold  by  prolonged  exposure  to  a  strong  red  heat.  Insoluble  in  water. 
(Berzelins.)  Potash,  even  in  excess,  throws  down  a  basic  salt  from  a  solu- 
tion of  the  sulphate.  When  the  nitric  acid  solution  of  the  basic  salt  is 
evaporated,  normal  sulphate  of  3rttria  crystallizes  out,  whilst  nitrate  of 
yttria  remains  dissolved  in  the  acid  mother-liquor.  (Berlin.) 

h,  MononUphate.  The  earth  dissolves  in  sulphuric  acid,  with  evolution 
of  heat.  (Vauquelin.) — Small,  dense,  pale  amethyst-coloured,  oblique 
four  and  six-sided  prisms,  with  four-sided  summits;  permanent  in  the  air 
(Kkeberg);  specific  gravity  2*79;  taste  sweet,  but  afterwards  rough. 
— The  salt  begins  to  effloresce  at  4  0^  and  becomes  milk-white,  but  still 
retains  its  form;  does  not  recover  its  transparency  by  immersion  in 
water.  (Berzelius.)  At  a  red  heat,  or  when  mixed  with  excess  of  am- 
monia, it  loses  -I  of  its  acid,  and  is  converted  into  the  salt  a.  (Berzelius.) 
— Dissolves  very  slowly  in  25 — 30  parts  (Klaproth);  in  50  parts  (Vau- 
quelin) of  cold  water,  and  in  a  not  much  smaller  quantity  of  hot  water.  In 
water  containing  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  still  less  soluble  than  in  pure  water: 
hence,  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  in  the  solntion  favours  the  crystalliza- 
tion fk  the  salt.  (Berzelins.) 


Yttrium  axd  Selenium. 

A.  Selbnide  of  Yttrium. — Yttria,  heated  with  selenium  to  the 
melting  point  of  the  latter,  combines  with  it — ^the  act  of  union  being 
attended  with  slight  incandescence.  The  result  is  a  black  mass,  which  is 
not  decomposed  by  pure  water,  but  evolves  hydroselenic  acid  on  the 
addition  of  dilute  acids.  (Wohler.) — The  double  selenide  of  hydrogen 
and  ammonium  gives  flesh-coloured  precipitates  with  salts  of  yttria. 
(Berzelius.) 

B.  Selenite  of  Yttria. — The  normal  alkaline  selenites  precipitate 
from  salts  of  yttria,  large,  colourless,  curdy  flakes,  forming,  when  dry,  a 
white  powder,  which,  on  exposure  to  heat,  loses,  first  water,  and  then 
the  whole  of  its  acid,  and  is  not  soluble  either  in  water  or  in  excess  of 
«elenious  acid.  (Berzelius.) 


Yttrium  and  Iodine. 

A.  Iodide  op  Yttrium. — The  aqueous  solution  yields,  by  spontaneous 
evaporation,  small  transparent  crystals,  apparently  of  the  form  shown  in 
Fig,  15.  Evaporated  by  heat,  it  leaves  a  deliquescent  saline  mass.  The 
crystals,  when  ignited  in  the  air,  yield  a  compound  of  iodide  of  yttrium 
and  yttria.  They  are  very  soluble  in  water,  and  slightly  soluble  in 
alcohol.  (Berlin.) 

B.  Iodate  of  Yttria. — Separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder,  or 
is  deposited  on  evaporating  a  solution  in  nitric  acid,  as  a  white  anhydrons 
crust,  which  adheres  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  Ignited  in  the  air,  it  is 
decomposed  with  explosion  and  incandescence,  vapour  of  iodine  and 
oxygen  gas  being  set  free.     It  is  soluble  in  190  parts  of  water.  (Berlin.) 
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Yttrium  and  Bromine. 

A.  Bromide  op  Yttrium. — A  solution  of  yttria  in  aqueous  hydro- 
bromic  acid  yields^  on  evaporation,  a  syrupy  liquid,  from  Tehich  small 
deliquescent  cubes  are  deposited.  (Berlin.)  An  aqueous  solution  of  bro- 
mine acts  slightly  on  yttria,  forming  small  quantities  of  bromide  of 
yttrium  and  bromate  of  yttria.  (Berlin.) 

B.  Bromate  of  Yttria. — Resembles  the  iodate.  Leaves  bromide 
of  yttrium  after  ignition.  When  mixed  with  charcoal  or  sulphur,  it  does 
not  explode  on  being  struck  with  a  hammer.  It  is  more  soluble  in  water 
than  the  iodate.  (Berlin.) 

Yttrium  and  Culorine. 

A. — Chloride  of  Yttrium. — Dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  orer  a 
mixture  of  yttria  and  charcoal  ignited  in  a  tube  of  glass  or  porcelain. 
The  chloride  of  yttrium  sublimes  in  white  shining  needles,  which,  near  the 
ignited  portion  of  the  tube,  fuse  to  a  white  crystsQline  mass.  Decomposed 
by  potassium.  (III.  282.)  (Wohler.)  If  the  yttria  employed  has  been 
precipitated  by  excess  of  ammonia  from  a  liquid  containing  sulphuric  acid 
and  potash,  it  yields,  when  treated  with  charcoal  and  chlorine  (in  conse- 
quence of  its  retaining  a  portion  of  the  sulphuric  acid  and  potash),  a 
aark-red,  viscid  mixture  of  chloride  of  sulphur  and  chloride  of  yttrium, 
and  afterwards  a  sublimate  of  pure  chloride  of  yttrium.  In  the  charcoal 
there  remains  a  compound  of  chloride  of  yttrium  and  chloride  of  potas- 
sium, forming  an  efflated,  crystalline  mass,  which  does  not  evolve  chloride 
of  yttrium,  even  when  strongly  ignited.  (Wbhler.)  [H.  Rose  {Pogg,  59, 
101)  states  that  no  chloride  of  yttrium  can  be  obtained  by  the  use 
of  cnlorine  and  charcoal.] 

Ifydrated  Ckloi-ide  of  TUrium,  or  Hydrochloraie  q^  Yttria, — Chloride 
of  yttrium  dissolves  in  water  with  considerable  elevation  of  temperature, 
and  likewise  deliquesces  very  rapidly  in  the  air.  (Wbhler.)  The  same 
solution  is  obtained  on  dissolving  yttria  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  liquid, 
when  spontaneously  evaporated  in  the  air,  yields,  after  some  time,  small 
transparent,  very  soluble  crystals,  of  tabular  form.  (Berlin.)  When  eva- 
porated in  a  warm  place,  it  leaves  a  gummy,  deliquescent  mass,  which  is 
very  difficult  to  dry  thoroughly,  and  melts  at  a  gentle  heat.  (Gadolin^ 
Vauquelin.)  When  ignited,  it  evolves  hydi-ochloric  acid  and  leaves  puree 
yttria.  (Berzelius.) 

Yttrium  and  Fluorine. 

A.  Fluoride  of  Yttrium. — ^Found  in  an  impure  state  in  TUroce- 
rite,  and  in  native  Fluoride  of  Cerium,  By  precipitating  hydrated  chlo-^ 
ride  of  yttrium  with  fluoride  of  potassium,  hydrated  fluoride  of  yttrium 
or  hydrofluate  of  yttria  is  obtained  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder  (Qay- 
Lussac  &  Th^nard),  having  a  rough  taste,  and  reddening  moistened  litmus- 
paper;  it  is  not  soluble  m  water  or  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  By 
Ignition  it  is  converted,  with  loss  of  water,  into  anhydrous  fluoride  of 
yttrium,  which  is  tasteless  and  has  no  action  on  litmus-paper.  (Berzelius, 
J>ogg.  1,  23.) 
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B.  Fluoboridb  of  Yttbixtm,  and  Htdbofluatb  of  BoRAtB  of 
Yttria. — Soluble  only  in  water  contaiiung  excess  of  acid,  from  which  it 
crptallizes  on  evaporation.  (Berzelins.) 

Yttrium  and  Nitrogen. 

A.  Nitrate  of  Yttria. — ^A  concentrated  solution  yields,  after  lon^ 
standing,  large  colourless  crystals  (Berzelias);  eyaporated  at  50^  and 
then  rapidly  cooled,  it  crystallizes  in  colourless  plates.  (Berlin.)  Ekebeig 
obtained  by  evaporation  a  fibrous  mass;  Klaproth,  a  viscid  mass;  and 
Vauqnelin,  by  continuing  the  evaporation  still  further,  obtained  a  mass  of 
the  consistence  of  honey,  which,  on  cooling,  became  as  hard  as  stone. 
This  salt  has  a  stronger  taste  than  the  sulphate  of  yttria.  (Vauquelin.) 
By  exposure  to  the  air,  it  softens  and  deliquesces.  (EKeberg.) 

B.  Carbonate  of  Yttria  and  Ammonia. — Carbonate  of  yttria 
dissolves  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  more  readily 
than  the  protoxide  of  cerium;  it  requires,  however,  according  to  Vau- 
quelin, about  five  or  six  times  as  much  of  the  solvent  as  the  carbonate  of 
glucina.  The  presence  of  protoxide  of  cerium,  or  of  sesquioxide  of  iron 
m  very  small  quantities,  renders  the  carbonate  of  yttria  nearly  insoluble 
in  carbonate  otammonia.  (Berlin.)  From  an  over-concentrated  solution, 
the  double  carbonate  of  yttria  and  ammonia  separates  after  the  lapse  of 
twenty-four  hours,  as  a  white  powder,  which  is  not  dissolved  by  excess  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Berzelins.)  The  solution  is  decomposed  by  the 
application  of  heat,  or  by  the  addition  of  an  acid. 

Yttriitm  and  Potamiuh. 

A.  Carbonate  of  Yttria  and  Potash. — Carbonate  of  jrttria  dis- 
solves in  an  a<]^ueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash,  but  with  greater 
difficulty  than  m  a  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 

B.  Sulphate  of  Yttria  and  Potash. — Prejpared  by  mixing  the 
two  simple  salts. — Crystalline  grains,  less  soluble  m  water  than  the  sul- 
phate of  yttria,  but  more  so  than  the  double  sulphate  of  cerous  oxide  and 
potash.  (Gahn  &  Berzelius.)  The  compound  salt  is  made  up  of  the  two 
simple  salts  in  equal  numbers  of  atoms.  It  is  soluble  in  1 6  parts  of  cold 
water;  in  10  parts  of  water  saturated  with  sulphate  of  potash;  and  in  a 
still  smaller  quantity  of  the  latter  solution,  it  it  likewise  contains  an 
ammoniacal  salt  or  free  acid.  (Berlin.) 

C.  Chloride  of  Yttrium  and  Potassium. — (III.  289.)  Also 
obtained  by  fusing  the  simple  chlorides  together.  Dissolves  in  water 
with  evolution  of  heat. 

D.  Fluoridb  of  Yttrium  and  Potassium. — Appears  to  be  decom- 
posed by  ignition  with  potassium ;  but  by  subsequent  exposure  to  a  white 
heat,  it  again  returns  to  its  original  state,  while  the  potassium  is  vola- 
tilized. (Berzelius.) 

Yttrium  and  Sodium. 

A.  Carbonate  of  Yttria  and  Soda.<i— An  aqueous  solution  of  car- 
bonate of  soda  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  yttria,  which  b  again  throwa 
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down  on  nentntlizing  with  an  acid  (Klaproth)^  and^  wben  the  liquid  evapo- 
rates, is  deposited  on  the  vessel  in  the  fonn  of  a  white  crust.  (Berlin.) 
Carbonate  of  jttria  is  also  dissolved  bj  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate, 
of  soda.  The  earth  is  not  fusible  with  carbonate  of  soda  before  the  blow- 
pipe. (Borzelius.) 

B.  In  borax  and  in  microcosmio  salt,  yttria  dissolves  in  large 
quantity,  forming  a  clear  bead,  which,  either  by  flaming  or  by  supersatura- 
tion  with  the  earth,  becomes  milk-white  merely  by  cooling.  (Berceliu&) 

No  other  combinations  of  yttrium  are  known. 


IT  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  substance  commonly  called 
Yttria  is  reaUy  a  mixture  of  three  distinct  salifiable  bases ;  for  the  strongest 
of  which  the  name  of  Yttria  has  been  retained,  while  the  other  two 
have  received  the  names  of  Erbia  and  Terbia.  The  mode  of  separat- 
ing these  substances  is  as  follows : 

When  ammonia  is  added  by  small  quantities  at  a  time  to  a  solution 
of  ordinary  yttria  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  precipitate  produced  by 
each  addition  is  separately  collected,  washed,  and  dried,  basic  salts  are 
obtained,  the  last  of  which  are  colourless,  and  consist  of  pure  yttria.  And 
proceeding  from  these  last  in  the  reverse  order,  we  find  that  the  precipi- 
tates become  reddish  and  nearly  transparent,  and  contain  a  larger  and 
larger  quantit3r  of  terbia,  or  oxide  of  terbium,  while  the  first  formed  pre- 
cipitates contain  the  largest  quantity  of  erbia,  or  cxid4  of  erbium,  mixed 
however  with  terbia  and  yttria. — -When  a  solution  of  crude  yttria  in 
nitric  acid  is  treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  the  several  precipitates 
separately  heated,  the  first  precipitate  yields  an  oxide  of  a  deep  yellow 
colour;  and  the  colour  of  those  which  follows  becomes  continually  lighter, 
till  at  length  a  colourless  oxide  is  obtained,  consisting  mainly  of  yttria 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  terbia.  In  these  experiments,  it  is  impor- 
tant that  the  crude  yttria  should  be  perfectly  free  from  iron,  uranium, 
&c.  It  is  better,  therefore,  to  precipitate  it  from  the  original  solution  by 
a  dilute  solution  of  sulphide  of  ammonium;  and,  when  the  precipitate 
ceases  to  exhibit  a  bluish  green  tinge,  to  filter  the  solution,  and  proceed 
with  the  filtrate  as  above.  Or  better  still :  to  add  a  portion  of  free  acid 
to  the  solution  of  yttria,  and  then  to  drop  it  gradually  into  a  solution  of 
binoxalate  of  potash,  stirring  constantly,  till  the  precipitate  no  longer 
redissolves.  In  a  few  hours  a  precipitate  is  deposited:  this  must  be 
separated  by  filtration,  and  the  clear  liquid  again  treated  with  binoxa* 
late  of  potash,  as  long  as  a  precipitate  continues  to  form.  The  filtrate,  on 
being  neutralized  with  an  alkali,  yields  a  small  quantity  of  nearly  pure 
oxalate  of  yttria.  The  precipitates  first  obtained  are  crystalline,  and 
rapidly  fall  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel ;  whereas  the  last,  which  is  pulveru- 
lent, is  slowly  deposited.  The  first  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  erbia 
mixed  with  terbia  and  yttria;  the  next,  chiefly  terbia  contaminated  with 
erbia  and  3rttria;  and  the  last,  nearly  pure  yttria.  The  first  precipitates 
are  always  reddish;  the  last  colourless.  If  the  mixture  of  the  earths  be 
precipitated  by  an  oxalate,  and  the  precipitate  digested  in  very  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1  part  acid  to  49  parts  water),  the  acid  first  dissolves 
out  the  yttria,  properly  so  called ;  and  on  treating  the  residue  with  suc- 
cessive portions  of  fresh  acid,  the  quantity  dissolved  becomes  less  and 
less;    and  at  the   same  time,  the  undissolved  portion  becomes  more 
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and  more  yellow  by  calcination.  When  the  yttria  has  been  thus  remoTed^ 
the  residual  oxalate  is  to  be  washed  and  ignited;  the  earth  which  remains, 
dissolyed  in  nitric  acid;  and  the  solution — which  should  not  be  too  dilute 
— mixed  to  saturation  with  pounded  sulphate  of  potash.  By  this  means 
the  erbia  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of  a  double  sulphate  of  erbia  and 
potash,  which  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  saturated  with  sulpliate  of 
potash,  but  dissolves  easily  in  pure  water.  The  double  sulphate  of  terbia 
and  potash  remains  in  solution.  The  liquid  having  been  filtered,  and 
the  precipitate  washed,  the  sulphate  of  erbia  and  potash  may  be  dis- 
solved in  water,  and  the  erbia  precipitated  by  caustic  potash,  then  washed 
and  ignited.  The  terbia  may  also  be  precipitated  by  treating  the  filtrate 
with  caustic  potash. 

YUria,  properly  so  called,  is  a  colourless  earth,  milk-white  after 
ignition.  By  contact  with  a  small  quantity  of  a  concentrated  acid,  it 
becomes  strongly  heated  and  dissolves,  though  not  so  quickly  as  in  dilute 
acids.  Its  neutral  solutions  taste  sweet  at  first,  afterwards  astringent. 
Sulphate  of  Ttiria  crystallizes  in  small,  compact,  colourless  prisms,  without 
the  faintest  tinge  of  amethyst.  It  retains  its  water  of  crystallization  at 
temperatures  as  high  as  80°  {M^^  F.);  but,  when  heated  over  a  spirit- 
lamp,  it  loses  water,  and  becomes  milk-white. — Nitrate  of  Yttria  is  deli- 
quescent; its  solution,  when  highly  concentrated,  forms  a  thick  syrup, 
which,  as  it  cools,  yields  lamellated  crystals. — Chloride  of  Yttrium  is  not 
volatile.  A  solution  concentrated  to  the  consistence  of  a  syrup  yields, 
by  spontaneous  evaporation,  a  radiated  mass  of  crystals,  which  slowly 
deliquesce  in  the  air. 

Terbia,  or  Oxide  of  Terbium,  has  not  yet  been  obtained  in  a  state  of 
perfect  purity.  Its  behaviour  with  acids  is  similar  to  that  of  yttria.  Its 
salts  have  a  saccharine  and  astringent  taste.  In  the  solid  state,  they  have 
an  amethyst  colour,  which,  however,  is  not  constant. — Sulphate  of  Terbia 
forms  crystals  larger  than  those  of  sulphate  of  yttria ;  they  efiioresce  at 
about  50°  (122°  F.),  becoming  milk-white,  but  not  falling  to  powder. 
Nitrate  of  Terbia:  The  solution,  when  evaporated,  almost  always  acquires 
a  reddish  tinge  before  it  begins  to  crystallize.  It  solidifies  in  a  radiated 
mass  of  crystals  which  have  a  decided  rose-colour,  and  are  not  deliques- 
cent. 

Erbia,  or  Oxide  of  Erbium^  obtained  by  calcination  of  the  basic  nitrate 
or  of  the  hydrate  precipitated  by  potash,  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour : 
when  obtained  by  calcining  the  oxalate  or  the  neutral  nitrate,  its  colour 
is  much  lighter,  because  it  is  more  finely  divided.  When  ignited  in  an 
atmosphere  of  hydrogen,  it  yields  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  becomes 
colourless.  If  it  be  afterwards  gently  ignited,  it  recovers  its  former 
colour,  but  increases  very  little  in  weight.  Forms  colourless  solutions 
with  acids.  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  perceptible  evolution 
of  chlorine. — Sulphate  of  ki'bia  is  colourless,  has  a  saccharine  taste,  and 
crystallizes  like  the  sulphates  of  yttria  and  terbia;  but  it  does  not  efiio- 
resce  at  80°,  not  even  when  kept  at  that  temperature  for  a  week. 
Nitrate  of  Erbia  also  resembles  the  nitrates  of  the  other  two  earths;  but 
its  solution  does  not  become  coloured  by  concentration, — the  radiated 
crystals  in  which  it  solidifies  are  usually  colourless,  but  sometimes  have  a 
reddish  tin^e;  they  are  not  deliquescent.  (Mosander,  Ann,  Fharm,  48, 
219;  Berzelins,  Traite  de  Chimie,  Paris,  1846,  2,  167—171.)  % 
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Vauquelin.     Glucina.     Scher.  J.  1,  341;  also  Crell  Ann,  1798,  2,  422; 

also  Scker,  J,  1,  590. 
Klaprotb.     Glucina.     Beitrdge  3,  215  and  221. 
Berzelius.     Glucina.     Schw,  15,  296. 
Wohler.     Glucinum.     Pogg.  13,  577. 
C.  G.  Gmelin.     Glucina.     Pogg.  50,  175. 
Count  P.  von  ScLaffgotscb.     Glucina.     Pogg,  50,  183. 
Awdejew,     Glucina.     Pogg.  56 j  101, 


Glycium,  Beryllium. 


IlUtory.  Vauquelin  discoyered  Glucina  in  1798.  Wohler  and 
Bussy,  in  1828,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  metal  from  it 

Sources.  Rare;  found  pure,  as  silicate  of  flucina,  in  Phenakite,  and 
together  with  other  silicates,  in  Berjl,  Euduue,  Leucophane,  Chiyso* 
beryl],  Helrito,  and  in  several  varieties  of  Gadolinite. 

Preparation, — 1.  From  the  chloride  of  glucinum,  by  means  of  potassium, 
exactly  in  the  same  manner  as  yttrium.  (Wbhler;  III.,  282.)  Bussy 
adopts  a  similar  method.  {J.  Chim.  med.  4,  455:  also  Schw,  54,  241.) — 
2.  When  Becquerel  exposed  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  glucinum 
mixed  with  a  small  quantity  of  protochloride  of  iron,  to  the  influence  of  the 
electric  current,  in  the  same  way  as  the  chloride  of  magnesium  (III.,  222), 
glucinum  contaminated  with  iron  was  first  deposited — and  afterwards  the 
pure  metal,  in  brilliant,  steel-grey,  crystalline  laminae. — 3.  Vapour  of 
potassium  passed  over  glucina  in  a  platinum  tube,  at  a  white  heat,  yields 
a  mixture  of  potash,  glucina,  and  a  dark-coloured  substance  having  the 
metallic  lustre;  this,  when  heated  in  the  air,  assumes  an  earthy  appear- 
ance; and  when  put  into  water,  slowly  evolves  hydrogen  gas,  and  is 
converted  into  glucina.  (H.  Davy,  Gilb.  37,  186.) — 4.  Potassium  behaves 
with  the  double  fluoride  of  glucinum  and  potassium,  just  as  with  the 
corresponding  yttrium  compound.  (Berzelius.) 
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Properties.  Dark  grey  powder,  receiving  a  metallic  lustre  under  the 
burnisher;  very  difficult  of  fusion.  (Wohler.)  Black  mass,  interspersed 
with  shining  points.  (Bussy.^     Steel-grey  scales.  (Becquerel.) 

The  atomic  weight  of  glucina,  assumed  by  Berzelius  to  be  =  25*7 
(whence  that  of  glucinum  would  of  course  be  177),  has  been  reduced,  in 
accordance  with  the  more  recent  investigations  of  Awdejew,  to  half  that 
amount,  or  still  later,  to  12*647:  hence  the  atomic  weight  of  glaciniun 
must  be  4*647,  or  in  round  numbers  s  4*7. 

Compounds  of  Gltteinum, 

GLUCINtrM   AND   OXYGEN. 

Glucina.    GO. 

Oande  of  Glucmuff^  Glycinerdey  BerylUrde^  Smara>gderde,  Siisserde, 

Glycine. 

Fomuition,  Glucinum  does  not  attract  oxygen  from  the  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures;  but  when  ignited,  it  bums  with  vivid  combustion,  and 
forms  a  white  earth;  in  oxygen  gas,  the  combustion  is  most  splendid; 
the  resulting  earth  shows  no  trace  of  fusion.  If  the  glucinum  contains 
any  hydrate  of  glucina,  a  flame  is  visible  on  burning  it  in  oxygen,  arising 
from  the  hydrogen  gas  set  free.  (Wohler.)  According  to  Bussy,  glucinum, 
when  heated  in  an  open  vessel,  is  converted  into  glucina;  but  the  oxida- 
tion is  difficult  and  takes  a  long  time.  Glucinum  remains  unchanged  in 
water,  either  cold  or  boiling,  and  also  in  solution  of  ammonia;  but  in  cold 
dilute  nitric  acid,  it  dissolves,  with  evolution  of  nitric  oxide;  in  warm 
oil  of  vitriol,  with  evolution  of  sulphurous  acid;  and  in  dUute  sulphuric 
or  hydrochloric  acid,  as  also  in  a  solution  of  caustic  potash,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  (Wbhler.) 

Preparation. — 1.  Vauquelin  fuses  1  part  of  finely  divided  beryl  with 
S  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  (or  earbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  at  a  higher 
temperature);  digests  the  mass  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  evaporates 
to  dryness;  heats  the  residue  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid; 
filters  the  liquid  from  the  silica;  precipitates  the  hydrates  of  glucina  and 
alumina  (together  with  oxide  of  iron)  from  the  filtrate  by  ammonia; 
washes  the  precipitate,  and  dissolves  it  in  sulphuric  acid;  mixes  the 
solution  with  sulphate  of  potash;  suffers  the  alum  which  forms  to  crystal- 
lise out;  supersaturates  the  mother-liquor---eontaining  the  whole  of  the 
glucina,  together  with  a  portion  of  alumina — ^with  a  very  large  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  anunonia;  keeps  the  mixture  for  some  days  in  close 
vessels,  frequently  shaking  it  up;  filters  the  solution — ^which  contains 
carbonate  of  glucina  dissolved  in  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia — 
from  the  hydrate  of  alumina  and  sesauioxide  of  iron;  boils  the  filtrate  till 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  expellea,  and  the  carbonate  of  glucina  preci- 
pitated; collects  the  latter  on  a  filter;  washes  it  thoroughly;  and  ignites  it 
to  drive  off  carbonic  acid.  It  is  best  to  add  ammonia  iifter  boiling  the 
solution  in  carbonate  of  ammonia;  because,  during  the  boiling,  the  glucina 
may  have  been  partially  redissolved,  in  consequence  of  the  ammoniacal 
salts  contained  in  the  liquid  being  decomposed. 
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2.  Benelins  fuses  the  beijl  with  3  parts  of  carhonate  of  potash;  pro- 
ceeds in  the  same  maimer  as  Vauquelin;  but  (without  first  remoying  the 
greater  part  of  the  alumina  in  the  form  of  alum)  digests  the  hydrates  of 
alumina  and  glucina  precipitated  by  ammonia,  while  they  are  still  moist 
and  freshly  precipitated — with  excess  of  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate 
of  ammonia,  frequently  agitating  the  mixture;  then  filters  and  boils. 

d.  Berthier  makes  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  powdered  beryl  and 
marble;  compresses  it  strongly  into  a  crucible;  heats  it  in  a  blast- 
furnace; takes  it  out  as  soon  as  it  is  well  fused  (otherwise  the  crucible 
itself  would  be  attacked);  reduces  the  mass  to  fine  powder;  digests  it  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  whereby  the  silica  is  separated  in  the  gelatinous  state; 
and  proceeds  with  the  filtrate  as  in  the  first  and  second  methods.  Or  he 
dissolves  the  mixed  hydrates  of  glucina  and  alumina  (also  containing 
sesquioxide  of  iron)  in  potash;  filters  from  the  oxide  of  iron;  slightly 
supersaturates  the  nitrate  with  hydrochloric  acid;  precipitates  both  the 
earths  with  ammonia;  washes  them  thoroughly;  dissolyes  them  in  an 
aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid;  and  boils  the  clear  liquid  till  the 
excess  of  acid  is  expelled.  The  sulphite  of  alumina  separates,  while  the 
sulphite  of  fflucina  remains  dissolved,  and  may  then,  after  filtration,  be 
precipitated  hy  ammonia.  {Ann.  Chim,  Fhys.  50,  371.) 

Properties,  Soft,  light,  very  bulky,  white  powder,  of  specific  gravity 
2-967  (Ekeberg);  neither  hardening  nor  shrinking  by  heat;  fusible  only 
at  the  highest  temperatures  that  can  be  produced,  (n.  Davy.)  Tasteless; 
adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue. 

Calcnlatioii,  according  to  Awdejew. 

G 4-7        37-01 

O 8-0        62-99 


GO  12-7        100-00 


Decompcmtion.  At  a  white  heat  by  potassium;  and  in  the  presence 
of  iron,  by  charcoal  also. 

Combinations,  a.  With  water:  Hydrate  op  Glucina.— Obtained 
by  precipitating  a  soluble  salt  of  glucina  by  an  alkali.  The  hydrate 
precipitated  by  ammonia  perfectly  resembles  the  hydrate  of  alumina 
while  moist,  but  is  reduced  to  a  white  powder  when  dry.  When  strongly 
heated,  it  parts  with  its  water;  without,  however,  becoming  inwindescent, 
(Count  Schafigotsch.) 


GO 

HO 

Calculation. 
....     12-7      ....        68-52 
....      90      ....        41-48 

Or? 

SGO 

4HO 

Dried  at  IWf. 
.    38-1     ....      51M2 
.    36-0    ....      48-58 

Shaffgotsolu 
....      51-5 
....      48-5 

GO,  HO...    21-7      ....      10000  741     ....    10000    ....     lOO'O 

b.  With  acids,  forming  the  Glucina-salts. — Glucina  after  ignition 
dissolves  slowly  but  completely  in  acids;  the  hydrate  dissolves  with  ease. 
The  aflinity  of  glucina  for  acids  is  less  powerful  than  that  of  the  alkalis, 
or  of  magnesia  and  yttria;  but  the  hydrate  of  glucina,  when  boiled  with 
ammoniacal  salts,  decomposes  them  and  repkces  the  ammonia  in  the 
solution.  (Berzelius.)  The  salts  of  glucina  are  colourless,  unless  the 
acid  itself  is  coloured.  Most  of  them  are  soluble  in  water.  Those 
which  are  soluble  have  b,  sweetish,  rough  taste,  and  redden  litmus.     They 
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lose  their  acid  on  ignition,  unless  it  is  incapable  of  volatilization.  From 
the  solution  of  a  glucina-salt,  caustic  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda  throws 
down  the  hjdrate,  as  a  bulky  floculent  procipitate.  Alkaline  sulphides 
act  in  the  same  manner,  evolving  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  precipi- 
tated hydrate  is  ro- dissolved  by  excess  of  potash  or  soda,  from  which 
solution  sal-ammoniac  again  precipitates  it.  Ammonia  in  excess  does  not 
dissolve  it.  The  alkaline  earths,  and  likewise  magnesia  and  yttria,  throw 
<lown  glucina  in  the  form  of  hydrate.  The  normal  carbonates  and  bicar- 
bonates  of  potash  and  soda  throw  down  a  bulky  procipitate  of  carbonate 
of  glucina,  soluble  in  a  large  excess  of  the  alkaline  carbonates.  Carbonate 
of  ammonia  produces  a  similar  result;  but  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  it 
is  sufficient  to  re-dissolve  the  precipitate.  (Vauquelin.)  Carbonate  of 
baryta  partially  separates  glucina  by  digestion,  but  almost  completely  on 
boiling.  (Awdejew.)  Ordinary  diphosphate  of  soda  throws  down  from 
the  salts  of  glucina  a  white  floculent  precipitate.  The  salts  mixed  warm 
with  fluoride  of  potassium  till  a  procipitate  just  begins  to  appear,  deposit, 
on  cooling,  crystidline  scales  of  a  difficultly  soluble  double  salt.  (Berzelius.) 
Ferrocyanide  of  potassium  produces  no  change  at  first,  but  the  liquid 
becomes  gelatinous  after  a  while.  (H.  Rose.)  Alkaline  succinates  give 
a  white  precipitate  with  salts  of  glucina.  Tincture  of  galls  throws  down 
yellow  flakes  from  solutions  of  glucina-salts.  (Vauquelin.) 

The  salts  of  glucina  are  not  precipitated  by  hydrosulphuric  acid,  sul- 
phate of  potash,  hydro-fluosilicLG  acid,  carbonate  of  lime  (Von  Kobel), 
J.  pr.  Chem,  1,  92),  oxalic  acid,  alkaline  oxalates  and  tartrates,  or  by  ferri- 
cyanide  of  potassium.  The  statement  of  Persoz  (Chim,  Molectdaire 
388)  that  the  salts  of  glucina  are  precipitated  by  heating  with  acetate 
of  soda,  is  not  confirmed  by  the  author's  experiments,  at  least  in 
the  case  of  the  chloride  of  glucinum. 

c.  With  Potash  and  Soda. 


Glucinum  and  Carbon. 

Carbonate  of  Glucina. — Hydrate  of  glucina  absorbs  carbonic  acid 
when    exposed  to  the  air.    (Vauquelin.)      The    salt    is    precipitated: 

1.  When  the  double  carbonate  of  glucina  and  ammonia  is  heated. — 

2.  When  a  salt  of  glucina  is  decomposed  by  an  alkaline  carbonate  not 
added  in  excess.  Prepared  by  the  first  method,  it  is  granular,  and  falls 
rapidlv  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel  ^Berzelius);  when  prepared  by  the 
.second,  it  is  bulky.  (Count  Schaflgotscn.)  Soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch; 
tasteless.  Gives  up  its  carbonic  acid  when  ignited;  not  perceptibly 
soluble  in  aqueous  carbonic  acid,  but  readily  dissolved  by  alkaline  car- 
bonates. (Vauquelin.)  Dissolves  when  boiled  in  aqueous  solutions  of 
ammoniacal  salts,  carbonate  of  ammonia  being  set  free.  (Berzelius.) 

Calculation.  SchafTgotsch. 

5GO 63-5        ....        48*66        ....        47*53 

C0«  22-0        ....         16-86        ....         17-57 

5H0 45-0         ....         34-48         ....         34*90 

5GO,CO*,5HO  ....     130-5         ....       100*00         ....       10000 
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Glucinum  and  Phosphorus. 

A.  Phosphide  of  GLucimrM. — Glucinnm  heated  in  vapour  of  phoch 
phoras  burns  with  a  bright  flame  and  forms  a  grey  powder,  which,  on  the 
addition  of  water,  erolyes  spontaneously  inflammable  phosphuretted  hydro- 
gen. (Wohler.) 

B.  Htpophosphite  of  Glucina. — An  aoueous  solution  of  hypophos- 
phorons  acid  is  saturated  in  the  cold  with  nydrate  of  glucina,  aud  the 
filtrate  left  to  eraporate  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol.  A  Uiick  yiscid  mass 
remains,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  dries  up  to  a  hard  substance 
having  a  conchoidal  fracture.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg,  12,  86.) 

C.  Phosphite  of  Glucina. — Phosphite  of  ammonia  gives  with  chlo- 
ride of  glucinum  a  white  precipitate,  which,  on  being  heated  in  a  retort 
after  drying,  becomes  incandescent  and  evolves  hydrogen  gas  free  from 
phosphorus.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg.  9,  40.) 

D.  Phosphate  of  Glucina. — a.  DipkoaphaU. — Formed  by  precipi- 
tating a  salt  of  glucina  with  excess  of  ordinary  diphosphate  of  soda. 
White  viscid  precipitate,  fusing  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  clear  bead, 
which  remains  transparent  after  cooling.  Insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolved 
by  aqueous  acids,  including  phosphoric  acid.  (Vauqnelin.) 

5.  The  acid  phosphate  is  obtained  by  dissolving  the  neutral  salt  in 
an  aqueous  solution  of  phosphoric  acid. 


Glucinum  and  Sulphur. 

A.  Sulphide  of  Glucinum. — Glucinnm  heated  with  sulphur  till  the 
latter  is  completely  volatilized,  combines  with  it — giving  rise  to  vivid 
combustion — and  iorms  a  grey,  un  fused  mass,  which  dissolves  in  water 
very  slowly,  without  any  escape  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  but  evolves 
that  gas  in  abundance  when  treated  with  aqueous  acids.  (Wohler.)  Sul- 
phate of  glucina  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  with  hydrogen  or  hydrosul- 
phuric acid  gas,  does  not  yield  any  sulphide  of  elucinum,  but  only  pure 
glucina.  (Wohler.)  On  heating  glucina  with  sulphur,  the  earth  remains 
behind  undecomposed.  (Vauqnelin.) 

B.  Sulphite  of  Glucina. — Hydrate  of  glucina  is  very  soluble  in 
sulphurous  acid,  and  is  not  precipitated  on  boiling  the  solution  (this 
character  distinguishes  it  from  alumina).  (Berthier,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys. 
50,  371.) 

C.  Sulphate  of  Glucina. — a.  Sexhasic  Sulphate, — A  concentrated 
solution  of  normal  sulphate  of  glucina  is  digested  with  freshly  precipitated 
carbonate  of  glucina;  the  resulting  solution  filtered  from  salt  h  without 
adding  any  water;  and  the  filtrate  afterwards  mixed  with  water :  sexbasio 
sulphate  of  glucina  is  then  precipitated,  while  the  disulphate  remains  in 
solution.  White  powder,  leaving  53*2  per  cent,  of  glucina  after  ignition. 
(Berzelius.)     According  to  Awdejew,  it  consists  of  6GO,SO'+3Aq. 

&.  Tri9idphate. — Formed  during  the  above-mentioned  digestion;  dries 
np  to  a  transparent,  gummy  mass,  Wd  and  brittle  in  the  cold,  but  becom- 


aod 
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ing  soft  at  100°;  when  stronglj  heated^  it  is  conrerted  into  a  spongy, 
shining  msaa,  no  longer  soluble  m  water.  (Berzelins.) 

c.  Dimlphate, — Obtained  in  the  preparation  of  the  salt  a.    Soluble  in 
water.  (Berzelius.) 

TrunlphAto.  Berzelins. 

3G0 38-1     ....      48-78        496 

SO» 400     ....       51-22        50-4 


3GO,S03   78-1 


10000 


2GO.. 
SO».. 


Dlsolphate. 
25-4     ....       38-84 
400     ....       6116 


1000 

Berzelins. 
3907 
60-93 


2G0,  SO»    65-4 


100-00 


100-00 


d.  Monosulphate, — Glucina  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  snlphuric  acid, 
and  the  excess  of  acid  removed  by  evaporation  and  subsequent  washing 
with  alcohol.  (Berzelius.)  The  crystalline  powder  thus  obtained  is  dis- 
solved in  hot  water,  and  yields,  on  cooling,  tolerably  large,  hydrated,  square- 
based  octohedrons  (Fig.  23)^  with  the  hiteral  summits  slightly  truncated; 
e  :  c^  =  122^  nearly.  The  crystals  effloresce  at  a  temperature  above  40°; 
when  strongly  heated,  they  lose  water  and  swell  up  like  alum.  By  ignition, 
the  whole  of  the  acid  is  driven  off,  partly  undecomposed,  partly  resolved 
into  sulphurous  acid  and  oxygen  gas.  The  residue  consists  of  pure  glucina, 
which  however  dissolves  with  great  difficulty  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  is 
almost  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  (Awdejew.)  The  salt  is  very  soln- 
ble  in  water;  the  solution  reddens  litmus,  and,  when  concentrated,  is  of 
the  consistence  of  syrup.  (Berzelius.)  On  evaporation,  the  salt  is  depo- 
sited as  a  crystalline  powder,  without  yielding  a  gummy  mass.  (Awdejew.) 


GO 

SO» 

Anhydrous. 
..     12-7     ....       24-1 
..     400     ....       75-9 

Berzelius. 
24-33 
75-67 

GO,  SO» 

GO 

SO* 

4H0   

...     52-7     ....     100-0 

Crystallized. 

12-7     ....     14-32 

40-0    ....     45-09 

36-0     ....     40-59 

...      10000 

Awdejew. 
13-87 
43-99 
42-14 

+  4Aa 

88-7     ....  100-00 

10000 

Hydro-sulphocarbonate  of  potash  gives  no  precipitate  with  chloride 
of  glucinum*  (Berzelius.) 


Qlvcisvu  and  Selenium. 

A.  Selenide  of  Glucinum. — ^Formed  on  fusing  together  selenium  and 
glucinum.  The  combination  is  attended  with  vivid  combustion,  and  the 
product  is  a  fused,  brittle  mass,  grey  and  crystalline  on  the  fractured 
surface.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  water,  without  however  undergoing  de- 
composition; the  solution  soon  becomes  red  from  separation  of  seleninm. 
(Wohler.) — The  double  selenide  of  hydrogen  and  ammonium  gives  a 
flesh-coloured  precipitate  with  salts  of  glucinum.  (Berzelius.) 

B.  Selenitb  op  GLrciNA.  a.  MonoseUnUe.  —  White  insoluble 
powder,  which  parts  with  the  whole  of  its  acid  at  a  red  heat. 

5.  JSiselenite. — ^A  gummy  mass,  soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 
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Glucinum  and  Iodine. 


Iodide  of  Olttcintth. — Glnoinnm,  heated  in  vaponr  of  iodine^  takes 
fire  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  iodide  of  glncinum  in  ooloarless  needles^ 
which  are  fusible  and  yeiy  volatile,  and  dissolve  in  water  with  great  ele- 
vation of  temperature.  (W5bler.) 

Oluoinum  and  Bromine. 

Bromide  of  Olitcinttm. — Glucinum  bums  in  vapour  of  bromine  on 
the  application  of  gentle  heat,  forming  bromide  of  glucinum,  which  sub- 
limes in  long,  colourless,  fusible,  very  volatile  needles,  dissolving  in 
water  with  great  evolution  of  heat.  (Wohler.) 


solution  of  fflucina  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid,  evaporated  to  a  small 
bulk  and  left  to  itself  for  a  considerable  time,  yields  small  crystals,  ap- 
parently of  a  cubical  form,  very  deliquescent,  and  resolved  by  heat  into 
hydrobromic  acid  gas  and  glucina.  (Berthemot,  Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  44, 
394.) 

Glucina  diffused  in  water  and  treated  with  excess  of  bromine,  is  dis- 
solved in  small  quantity,  but  does  not  form  a  bleaching  liquid — bromate 
and  hydrobromate  of  glucina  being  the  only  products.  (Batard.) 

GliUCINUM  AND  GhLORINB. 

Chloride  of  Glucinum. — Glucinum  slightly  heated  in  chlorine  gas 
burns  with  a  brilliant  light,  and  forms  chloride  of  glucinum  which  sublimes 
in  a  crystalline  form.  (Wbhler.) — The  compound  may  be  formed  by  pass- 
ing dry  chlorine  gas  over  an  ignited  mixture  of  glucina  and  charcoal. 
(H.  Rose,  Pogg,  9,  39.)  Wohler  introduces  the  mixture  of  glucina  and 
charcoal  into  a  glass  tube,  and  this  again  into  a  tube  of  porcelain.  Bussy 
(J,  Chim.  Med.  4,  455)  ignites  a  mixture  of  glucina  with  sugar  and  starch 
in  a  covered  crucible,  and  exposes  the  carbonized  mass  to  the  action  of 
chlorine  in  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  As  the  glucina  frequently  contains 
sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  chloride  of  glucinum  becomes  contaminated  with 
sesquichloride  of  iron.  Bussy  purifies  it  from  this  substance  by  distilla- 
tion in  a  glass  tube.  The  chloride  of  glucinum  sublimes,  and  adheres  to 
the  colder  parts  of  the  tube  in  silky  needles  and  flakes,  either  thickly 
interwoven,  or  caked  together  in  a  dense  mass.  (Rose,  Wohler.)  At  a 
gentle  heat,  it  fuses  and  forms  a  brown  liquid,  which,  on  raising  the  tem- 
perature, again  sublimes  in  colourless  needles.  (Rose.) — ^When  gently 
heated  with  potassium,  it  is  decomposed,  with  vivid  combustion.  (Wohler, 
Bussy.) 

Calenlation.  Awdejew. 

G  4-7     ....      11-72        13-28    —     11-74 

CI 35-4     ....       88-28         8672    —     8826 

GCl  401     ....     100-00        10000     „     10000 

Hydrated  Chloride  of  Glucinum  or  ffydrochlorate  of  Glucina. — Chlo- 
ride of  glucinum  dissolves  in  water,  with  considerable  elevation  of  tempe- 
rature and  a  hissing  noise;  it  also  deliquesces  very  rapidly  in  the  air. 
(Rose,  Wbhler,  Bussy.)    The  solution  |s  (Mmoet  perfectly  transparent,  the 
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chloride  dissolyiog  completely,  with  the  exception  of  the  portion  which 
wa8  in  contact  with  the  glass  tuhe  when  softened  by  heat;  this  portion, 
when  digested  in  water,  deposits  a  small  quantity  of  glucina  in  flakes. 
(Awdejew.) — ^A  solution,  similar  in  all  respects,  is  obtained  by  dissolring 
glacina  in  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid.  On  evaporation,  it  yields  an  indis- 
tinct mass  of  crystals  (Yanquelin),  which,  according  to  Awdejew,  consist 
of  GCl  +  4Aq.  At  a  red  heat,  they  part  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  leave 
pure  glucina.  (Berzelius.)  They  are  readily  dissolved  by  water  and  alco- 
hol, and  do  not  (?)  deliquesce  when  exposed  to  the  air.  (Vauquelin.) 

When  a  saturated  solution  of  glucina  in  hydrochloric  acid  is  evapo- 
rated to  dryness,  a  gummy  mass  remains,  containing  49*135  parts  (2  At.) 
of  glucina  and  50*865  parts  (1  At.)  of  hypothetically  anhydrous  muri- 
atic acid.  A  still  more  basic  compound  is  precipitated  in  white  flakes  by 
boiliug  an  aqueous  solution  of  the  above,  either  alone  or  with  hydrate 
of  glucina, — or  on  mixing  the  cold  solution  with  a  quantity  of  ammonia 
insufllcient  for  complete  saturation.  (Berzelius.) 


Glucinctm  and  Fluorine. 

Fluoride  of  Glucinum  and  Htdrofluate  op  Glucina. — A  solu- 
tion of  glucina  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  dries  up  to  a  colourless,  trans- 
parent, gummy  mass,  which  remains  clear  below  a  temperature  of  60*^; 
gives  off  water  at  100^,  becoming  milk-white  and  then  swelling  up  like 
alum;  and  loses  part  of  its  acid  at  a  red  heat,  unless  all  the  water  has 
been  previously  expelled.  It  dissolves  easily  in  water  after  being  heated. 
The  solution  tastes  less  sweet  than  that  of  any  other  salt  of  glucina. 
Fluoride  of  glucinum  forms  double  salts  with  the  alkalis.  (Berzelius, 
Fogg,  1,  22.) 

Glucinum  and  Nitrogen. 

A.  Nitrate  of  Glucina. — Uncrystallizable.  Obtained  by  evapo- 
ration, as  a  tenacious  elastic  substance,  or  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder. 
Its  taste  is  very  sweet  at  first,  but  afterwards  astringent.  It  fuses 
readily,  first  becoming  basic,  and  then  losing  the  whole  of  its  acid.  Both 
water  and  alcohol  dissolve  it  with  great  ease;  it  is  likewise  deliquescent. 
(Vauquelin.) 

B.  Carbonate  of  Glucina  and  Ammonia. — Carbonate  of  glucina 
dissolves  largely  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia. 
Colourless  liquid,  decomposed  either  by  heat,  or  by  the  addition  of  an 
acid.  (Vauquelin.)  The  hydrate  of  glucina  precipitated  by  ammonia 
dissolves  very  easily  in  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  (C. 
Gmelin);  but  ignited  glucina,  even  when  digested  for  months  in  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia,  is  but  very  sparingly  dissolved.  (Count  Schaflgotsch.) 
Glucina,  precipitated  by  heat  from  a  solution  in  potash,  is  likewise  nearly 
insoluble  in  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (C.  Gmelin.) 

Glucinum  and  Potassium. 

A.  Glucina  and  Potash. — The  hydrate  thrown  down  from  a  salt 
x>f  glucina  by  ammonia^  and  washed  either  with  hot  or  cold  water,  dia- 
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solves  readily  in  Bolution  of  potash :  so  likewise  the  hydrate,  precipitated 
hy  a  small  quantity  of  potash,  is  immediately  redissolved  on  adding  an 
excess  of  the  reagent.  (C.  Gmelin.)  Carbonate  of  glucina  deposited  on 
boiling  a  solution  of  that  salt  in  carbonate  of  potash  (G.  Gmelin)  or  in 
carbonate  of  ammonia  (Count  Schaffgotsch),  behaves  in  a  similar  manner. 
But  glucina  precipitated  from  a  solution  in  potash  by  boiling,  and  then 
washed,  is  no  longer  dissolved  by  a  cold  solution  of  potash,  unless  it  be 
first  dissolved  in  an  acid  and  reprecipitated  by  ammonia.  (C.  Gmelin.) 
The  earth,  when  separated  from  a  solution  in  potash  by  boiling,  and 
then  thoroughly  washed  with  boiline  water,  is  readily  soluble  in  cold 
solution  of  potash.  (Count  Schaffgotsch.) 

A  solution  of  glucina  in  concentrated  caustic  potash  remains  clear 
after  boiling;  a  weaker  solution  deposits  a  portion  of  the  glucina  on 
boiling;  and  if  the  liquid  is  very  largely  diluted,  the  whole  of  the  glacina 
is  separated,  even  below  the  boiling  point.  (C.  Gmelin.)  If  a  solution 
in  somewhat  concentrated  caustic  potash  becomes  turbid  after  continued 
boiling,  an  addition  of  water  will  produce  a  precipitate ;  when  the  liquid 
IS  somewhat  dilute,  the  precipitation  by  boiling  is  almost  complete :  but 
if  the  dilution  is  carried  beyond  a  certain  point,  the  liquid  must  be  boiled 
for  a  considerable  time,  to  effect  a  perfect  separation  of  the  glucina. 
The  earth  precipitated  by  boiling  is  but  very  slightly  redissolved  as  the 
liquid  cools;  if,  however,  only  a  few  flakes  are  deposited,  they  are  dis- 
solved agaiu  as  the  liquid  cools,  and  reappear  on  boiling;  and  this  effect 
may  be  repeated  again  and  again.  (Count  Schaffgotsch.)  Acids  and 
ammoniacal  salts  precipitate  the  glucina;  the  former,  however,  if  added 
in  excess,  dissolve  it  again. 

B*  Carbonate  op  Glucina  and  Potash. — Carbonate  of  glucina  is 
dissolved  by  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash.  But  glucina 
precipitated  from  its  solution  in  potash  by  boiling  (C.  Gmelin),  and 
likewise  ignited  glucina  (Schaffgotsch),  are  insoluble  in  carbonate  of 
potash.  The  solution  obtained  by  supersaturating  chloride  of  glucinum 
with  carbonate  of  potash,  deposits  less  glucina  on  boiling,  in  proportion 
as  it  is  more  concentrated ;  but  even  when  largely  diluted,  it  does  not 
deposit  the  whole  of  the  earth.  The  precipitate,  after  thorough  washing—- 
an  operation  attended  with  difliculty,  because  the  precipitate  fills  up 
the  pores  of  the  filter — consists  of  pure  hydrate  of  glucina,  free  from 
potash  and  carbonic  acid,  but  perfectly  soluble  in  cold  solution  of  potash; 
it  is  therefore  different  from  the  hydrate  precipitated  from  a  solution  in 
caustic  potash  by  boiline.  (C.  Gmelin.)  The  liquid  mixed  with  a  mode- 
rate quantity  of  any  acid  deposits  carbonate  of  glucina. 

C.  Sulphate  of  Glucina  and  Potash. — When  an  aqueous  solution 
of  14  parts  (1  At.)  of  sulphate  of  potash,  and  15  parts  (rather  more  than 
1  At)  of  crystallized  sulphate  of  glucina  is  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat, 
the  double  salt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline  crust.  The  excess 
of  sulphate  of  glucina  is  removed  by  cold  water.  The  evaporation  must 
be  stopped  before  the  liquid  becomes  turbid;  or  else  the  double  salt  will 
be  decomposed,  and  the  whole  will  solidify  on  cooling,  to  an  easily  soluble 
mixture  of  the  two  simple  salts.  The  double  salt  dissolves  in  water  very 
slowly,  but  in  considerable  quantity.  At  a  red  heat,  it  is  but  partially 
decomposed,  so  that  water  dissolves  the  sulphate  of  potash,  together 
with  a  portion  of  the  sulphate  of  glucina,  leaving  a  residue  of  pure  glu- 
cina. (Awdejew.) 
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CryitiUised.  Awdcjdw. 

KO    47-2    ....      29-89  ....        30-10 

GO    12-7     ..M        8-05  ....  8-08 

2S0» 80-0    ....      50-66  ....        49*75 

2H0 18-0    ....      1140  ....        1207 

KO,SOS  +  GO,80*-l- 2Aq.    157*9    ....     100*00        ....       100*00 

D.  Fluoridb  of  Gluoihum  and  PoTAfisiuM,  and  Hydrofluate  op 
Glucina  and  Potash. — 1.  On  mixing  chloride  of  gliicinanai  with  exoees 
of  fluoride  of  potassium,  a  gelatinous  precipitate  is  fonned;  and  when  this 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  hot  water  and  the  solution  cooled,  the  salt  ia 
obtained  in  small  scaly  crystals.  (Berzelius.)— 2.  A  solution  of  glucina  in 
aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid  mixed  with  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  potassium^ 
yields,  on  evaporation,  similar  scaly  crystals,  which  may  be  purified  by 
recrystallization.  (Awdejew.)  The  crystals  are  anhydrous,  decrepitate  in 
the  fire,  and  dissolve  with  ^fficulty  in  water  (Awdejew);  much  more 
freely  in  hot  than  in  cold  water.  (Berzelius.)  Gay-Lussao  &  Thenard 
originally  regarded  this  salt  as  hydrofluate  of  glucina. 

Crystallized.  Awdejew. 

K 39-2    ....      48*22  47*49 

G 4*7     ....         5-78  5-75 

2F   37-4     ....      46-00 

KF,GF  81-3     ....     10000 


Glucinum  and  Sodium. 

A.  Glucina  and  Soda.— Hydrate  of  glucina  dissolves  in  solntion 
of  caustic  soda. 

B.  Carbonate  of  Glucina  and  Soda. — Carbonate  of  glucina  dis- 
solves in  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda.  100  parts  of  ignited 
glucina,  fused  for  an  hour  and  a  half  with  excess  of  dry  carbonate  of 
soda,  do  not  expel  more  than  from  8*73  to  9*53  parts  of  carbonic  acid ; 
on  the  addition  of  water,  4  of  the  earth  remains  undissolved :  the  portion 
which  is  taken  up  is  gradually  precipitated  by  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
air.  (Count  Schaffeotsch.)  Before  the  blowpipe,  glucina  behaves  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  and  phosphate  of  soda  and  ammonia^  in  the  same 
manner  as  yttria.  (Berzelius.) 


Glucinum  and  Lithium. 

Glucina  is  but  voiy  slightly  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  carbo-* 
nate  of  lithia.  (C.  G.  GmeUn.) 

Glucinum  likewise  combines  with  iron. 
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Chaptsb  XII. 

ALUMINUM. 


Marggiaf.    Schriften,  1,  199,  212  and  226. 

Bergman :  De  confedione  cUuminis.     Opusc.  I,  279. 

Scheele:  De  silke,  argiUa  et  alumine.     Opuw,  2*67;  also  CreU,  N.  Entd» 

3,  174. 
Theodore  von  Saussure.    Alumina.    J.  PhyB.  52,  290;  also  Scher,  J,  7, 

444. 
Clement  &  Desormes,  and  Th6nard  &  Roard.     Alam.     Ann.  Chim.  57, 

327  and  59,  58,  also  JT.  Gehl,  2,  364. 
Wbhler.     Aluminum  and  Chloride  of  Aluminum.     Poffg>  11,  146. 
Liebig.     Aluminum  and  Alumina.    Ann.  Fharm.  17,  43. 


AlumiuM,  Aluminium. 


Hitkny,  Alum,  whioK  was  probably  known  to  the  ancients  (unless, 
indeed,  by  alum  they  understood  a  certain  kind  of  yitriol),  and,  till  the 
fifteenth  oentury,  was  brought  to  Europe  from  the  east,  was  regarded,  eren 
in  the  times  of  the  Alchemists,  as  a  compound  of  sulphuric  acid  with  an 
earth.  Stahl  and  others  mistook  this  earth  for  lime;  Qeoffroy,  in  1728, 
pointed  out  its  existence  in  clay;  and  Marggraff,  in  1754,  proved  it  to 
be  a  substance  having  a  separate  existence  and  peculiar  characters. 
Oerstedt  (Femssac,  Bull.  d.  Sc.  Mathem.  Sfc,  1826,. 275)  showed  how  to 
prepare  chloride  of  aluminum;  and  from  this  compound,  Wdhler  sue- 
ceeded  in  eliminating  the  metal. 

Sources.  Next  to  silicium,  aluminum  is  the  most  abundant  of  the 
light  metals.  It  is  found  as  pure  alumina,  hydrate  of  alumina,  sulphate, 
and  phosphate  (sometimes  mixed  with  other  sulphates  and  phosphates), 
as  silicate  (either  alone  or  combined  with  other  silicates,  in  a  vast  number 
of  minerals),  and  as  mellitate  of  alumina;  or  in  combination  with  glucina, 
magnesia,  oxide  of  zinc,  oxide  of  lead,  and  protoxide  of  iron;  also  as 
double  fluoride  of  aluminum  and  sodium ;  and  in  very  small  quantities 
in  plants,  but  not  in  animals. 

Preparation.  Eight  or  ten  globules  of  potassium,  of  the  size  of  peas 
and  free  from  naphtha  and  carbonaceous  matter,  are  placed  at  the  bottom 
of  a  porcelain  crucible,  and  upon  them  is  placed  an  equal  volume  of 
chloride  of  aluminum.  The  cover  is  then  fastened  down  with  a  wire, 
and  the  crucible  heated  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  gently  at  first,  but 
more  strongly  after  the  mass  has  become  red-hot.    Potassium  containing 
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cuboii  imparts  this  impurity  to  the  aluminum.  The  potassium  should 
not  be  in  excess;  because,  in  that  case,  on  subsequently  treating  the  mass 
with  water,  potash  would  be  formed,  and  would  cause  the  aluminum  to 
be  oxidized  bj  the  water.  If  too  much  chloride  of  aluminum  is  used^ 
part  of  it  volatilizes  during  the  combustion.  The  crucible,  which  contains 
a  blackish  grey,  almost  perfectly  fused  mass,  is  allowed  to  get  perfectly- 
cold,  and  is  then  thrown  into  a  large  glass  filled  with  cold  water,  so  that 
no  rise  of  temperature  may  take  place.  The  chloride  of  potassium  and 
the  remaining  chloride  of  aluminum  then  dissolve,  with  slight  evolution 
of  foul-smelling  hydrogen  gas;  the  solution  is  decanted  from  the  grey 
pulverulent  alumiDum;  and  the  latter  is  thrown  on  a  filter,  washed  witn 
cold  water,  and  dried.  (Wohler.)  From  the  intense  heat  developed 
during  this  process,  a  large  quantity  of  the  chloride  of  aluminum  is  lost 
before  decomposition,  partly  by  volatilization  and  partly  by  projection^ 
especially  if  a  platinum  crucible  is  used.  (Liebie.) 

2.  A  very  thin  glass  tube,  from  three  to  four  lines  in  diameter,  is 
slightly  bent  at  about  an  inch  from  the  sealed  end;  this  portion  of  the 
tube  is  fiUed  with  chloride  of  aluminum ;  and  two  or  three  globules  of 
potassium  of  the  size  of  peas  are  introduced  into  the  horizontal  part  and 
pushed  up  near  to  the  bend  by  means  of  a  glass  rod.  The  chloride  of 
aluminum  is  then  heated  gently,  so  that  its  vapour  may  slowly  pass  over 
the  potassium,  which  immediately  combines  with  the  chlorine  and  becomes 
red-not.  Fresh  globules  of  potassium  are  pushed  in  from  time  to  time, 
and  the  process  continued  till  the  chloride  of  aluminum  has  entirely  dis- 
appeared. The  tube  is  then  broken:  the  pieces  thrown  into  a  large 
quantity  of  cold  water;  and  the  aluminum  washed,  first  with  cold  water, 
and  afterwards  with  strong  alcohol.  The  whole  of  the  potassium  required 
may  also  be  introduced  at  first :  in  this  case,  the  globules  take  fire  one  after 
the  other.  A  thick  glass  tube  is  apt  to  crack  when  the  combustion  com- 
mences. As  the  moist  aluminum  soon  loses  its  metallic  lustre  when 
exposed  to  the  air,  the  final  washing  is  best  performed  with  alcohoL  (Lie- 
big.)— Sir  H.  Davy  (GUb.  37,  186),  by  passing  vapour  of  potassium  over 
alumina  at  a  white  heat,  obtained  small  grey  particles  interspersed  with 
alaminate  of  potash. 

Properties,  Grey  powder,  resembling  finely  divided  platinum,  with 
shining  tiu-white  points  here  and  there.  The  powder  likewise  becomes 
tin-white  under  the  burnisher,  and  may  be  compressed  in  an  a^te 
mortar  into  larger  scales,  having  the  metallic  lustre,  much  whiter  Uian 
yttrium,  and  apparently  somewhat  ductile.  In  close  vessels,  it  does  not 
fuse  on  exposure  to  the  heat  of  a  blast-furnace  sufficient  to  melt  cast-iron; 
but  becomes  darker  and  less  oxidable.  When  nlaced  in  the  state  of 
powder  as  a  connector  between  a  pair  of  hydro-electrical  plates,  it  does 
not  conduct  the  electricity.  (Wohler.)  After  fusion  into  a  mass,  it  con- 
ducts electricity.  (Tod  Thomson,  FhU.  Mag.  J.  7,  441.) 

Compounds  of  Aluminum. 

Aluminum  and  Oxygen. 

Alumina.    APO*. 

Oxids  of  Aluminum,  Alumine,  HTumerde,  Alaunerde. — ^Found  native 
and  almost  absolutely  pure,  in  Sapphire,  Rvby,  and  Corundum. 
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I'ormation*  Aluminum  does  not  obange  in  dry  air;  but  wh^n  heated 
to  redness,  it  bums  brightly  and  fohns  white  and  tolerably  hard  alnmina; 
when  heated  in  oxygen  gas,  it  bams  with  a  brilliancy  which  the  eye  can 
scarcely  endure,  and  with  so  great  a  degree  of  heat,  that  the  alumina 
formed  by  the  combustion  is  partially  fused. — Aluminum  retains  its  polish 
under  cold  or  lukewarm  water;  but  near  the  boiling-point,  it  liberates 
hydrogen  gas  very  slotrly,  the  evolution  of  gas  continuing  for  some  time 
after  the  liquid  has  cooled.  In  solution  of  potash,  even  when  very  dilute, 
it  dissolves  very  readily,  liberating  hydrogen  gas;  also  in  aqueous  ammo- 
nia, which,  under  these  circumstattoes,  dissolves  an  extraordinarily  large 
quantity  of  the  alumina  produced:  similarly,  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or 
sulphuric  acid.  Aluminum  is  not  attacked  by  told  concentrated  nitric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolves  rapidly  in  hot  oil  of  vitriol,  with  evolutioii 
of  sulphurous  aeid.  (Wohler.) 

Preparation, — 1.  Berselius  precipitates  a  hot  solution  of  alum  free 
from  iron  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  and  digests  the 
precipitate  with  it  for  some  time,  in  oi^er  to  decompose  the  basio  sul-' 
phate  of  alumina  which  is  at  first  precipitated.  He  then  washes  the  pre- 
cipitate thoroughly  to  free  it  from  adhering  alktkline  carbonate;  dissolves 
it  in  hydrochloric  acid;  filters  the  solution,  if  not  perfectly  clear;  pre^ 
oipitates  the  hydrate  of  alumina  by  ammonia;  and  lastly,  ignites  it. — 
2«  Buchols  (BeUrSge,  1,  74)  precipitates  the  alum  solution  with  excess  of 
carbonate  of  soda;  dissolves  the  washed  precipitate  in  hot  dilute  nitric 
acid;  throws  down  the  hydrate  of  alumina  by  a  second  addition  of  carbo- 
nate of  soda;  and  ignites  it,  after  thorough  washing  with  water. — By 
precipitating  alum  with  ammonia,  a  basic  sulphate  of  alumina  is  obtained. 
— 3.  Liebig  mixes  a  solution  of  alum,  free  from  all  traces  of  iron,  with 
excess  of  chloride  of  barium;  evaporates  the  filtrate  to  dryness;  ignites 
the  residue;  and  dissolves  out  the  chlorides  of  baridm  and  potassium  by 
means  of  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid.-— 4.  Gay-Lussac  {Ann. 
Ckim,  Phy$,  5,  101)  'decomposes  ammonia-alum  by  ignition:  it  must 
however  be  perfectly  free  from  potash  alum. 

Properties,  The  sapphire,  mby,  and  cortindnm  form  crystals  belong- 
ing to  the  rhombohedral  system.  Primitive  form :  a  rather  acute  rhom- 
bohedron  {Fig,  151;  also  Fig,  131,  132,  135,  137,  153,  and  other  forms); 
f^  :  r»  =  80°  38';  r»  :  r*  or  r*  =  93°  22';  p  :  f  or  r»  r=  122<>  50',  (Hauy.) 
Specific  gravity  of  the  ruby  =  3*531  (Brisson);  of  the  sapphire  =  3*562 
(Muschenbroek);  of  comndum  =:  8-944  (Mobs),  =  4009  (Breithaupt). 
The  hardest  of  all  known  bodies,  except  the  diamond. — Artificially  pre- 
pared alumina  is  white,  and  after  exposure  to  a  low  red  heat,  becomes 
very  light  and  soft  to  the  touch  (Bucholss,  Liebig);  but  after  strong  iffui- 
tion  it  cakes  together,  emits  sparks  when  struck  with  steel,  and  is 
hardly  to  be  scratched  by  an  English  file.  Its  specific  gravity,  after 
being  strongly  heated,  is  equal  to  4*152,  at  4*^  (39*2*  F.^  in  vacuo. 
(Royer  &  Dumas.) — Both  artificially  prepared  and  native  alumina  fuse 
at  high  temperatures  more  readily  than  silica,  and  form  a  transparent 
glass. — Morveau  obtained  a  white  enamel  by  exposing  artificially  pre- 
pared alumina  to  a  fiame  fed  with  oxygen  gas.  Sir  H.  Davy  fused  it 
in  the  circuit  of  a  very  powerful  voltaic  t»ttery;  Stromeyer,  by  means  of 
Marcet's  blowpipe;  Clarke  fused,  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  flame^ 
the  ruby  (which  solidified  to  an  opaque  white  globule),  comndum,  and  also 
artificially  prepared  alumina,  which  yielded  a  yellow  transparent  glass* 
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Osadin  fused  artificially  prepared  alnmina  (prepared  by  the  fourth 
method)  in  the  oxj-hydroeen  fiame,  and  obtained  a  transparent  and  colour- 
less bead  of  the  sixe  of  a  hazel-nut,  and  having  a  cavity  containing  cry»> 
tallized  corundnm.  The  fused  alumina  which  remains  after  the  combus- 
tion of  aluminum  in  oxygen  gas  is  yellowish,  and  cuts  glass.  (Wohier.) 

Artificial  Rvby.  First  prepared  by  Gandin.  {Ann,  Fkarm.  23,  234; 
J.  pr.  Chem.  12,  448.)  Thoroughly  washed  and  recently  precipitated 
hydrate  of  alumina  is  spread  upon  a  watch-glass,  to  about  the  thickness 
of  the  back  of  a  knife,  and  moistened  with  a  drop  or  two  of  a  mode- 
rately strong  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash.  The  mass,  after  being 
well  kneaded  together,  is  slowly  dried  by  the  heat  of  a  stove,  and  the  cracks 
which  appear  are  carefully  nlled  up  with  more  hydrate  of  alumina. 
When  the  whole  is  perfectly  dry,  a  piece  about  an  inch  long  is  held  by  a 
pair  of  tongs  in  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe  flame,  so  that  Uie  flame  may 
play  upon  its  edge.  In  the  course  of  a  few  minutes,  transparent  globules 
appear,  of  the  colour  of  ruby,  and  hard  enough  to  scratch  quartz  and 
topaz.  (B5ttger,  Ann,  Pharm.  29,  85.)  Gaudin  nses  alumina  obtained 
by  igniting  ammouia-aium,  and  mixes  it  with  a  small  quantity  of  oxide 
of  chromium :  he  states  that  artificial  ruby  has  the  colour,  hardness, 
density,  and  cleavage  of  the  native  mineral.  (Oomp.  Eisner^  J.  pr,  Chemu 
17,  175.) 

Alumina  has  neither  taste  nor  smell.  Its  powder,  moistened  with  a 
dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  cobalt,  and  strongly  ignited,  assumes  a  beau- 
tiful blue  colour. 

Calculation.  Berzefins.  H.  Davj. 

2A1 27-4     ....      53-31        533        56 

30  24-0     ....       46-69        46*7        44 

A1«0» 51-4     ...     10000        ~.        1000        ~,        100 

Deeamposition.  By  potassium  at  a  white  heat.  By  carbon  in  the 
presence  of  iron. — ^It  is  not  aflected  by  galvanic  electricity,  even  with  the 
aid  of  mercury  (H.  Davy);  or  by  sulphide  of  carbon  at  a  red  heat. 
(H.  Rose.) 

Combinatioiu,  a.  With  water.— Hydrate  of  Alumtna.  «.  Mono^ 
hydraU. — Found  native  as  Dl<upore. — Diaspore  has  the  form  of  a  trans- 
lucent, crystalline  granular  mass,  of  specific  gravity  :=  3*43.  Heated  in 
a  glass  tube,  it  decrepitates  violently,  and  crumbles  into  small  white, 
brilliant  scales,  which  evolve  water  when  more  strongly  heated.  (Berze- 
lius.)  It  does  not  part  with  the  whole  of  its  water  below  a  temperature 
of  360**  (680°  P.);  consequently,  not  by  boiling  with  oil  of  vitriol. 
(Dufr^noy.)  It  is  not  dissolved  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
only  extracts  the  ferric  oxide  mechanically  mixed  with  it.  (Hess,  Pogg. 
18,  255; — Dufr^noy,  J»  pr.  Chem,  11,  129; — see  also  Children,  Ann^ 
Phil.  4,  146.) 

DtMpore.  Hess. 

APO»  51-4     ....     851     ....      85-52 

HO 9-0     ....     14-9     ....       14-48 


A1«0>,H0      60-4     ....  1000     ....     100-00 


/?.  Bihydrate of  Alumiiia? — Berthier  {Schw.  34,  454)  found  in  a  native 
hydrate  from  Beaux,  aud  Bucholz  found  in  the  hydrate  precipitated  from 
nitrate  of  alumina  by  carbonate  of  soda,  72  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  28 
of  water. 
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y.  TerhydrateofAlumiTia, — Found  native  as  GibbsUe. — 1.  Hjdrochlo- 
rate  or  nitrate  of  alumina  is  precipitated  by  excess  of  ammonia,  and  the 
gelatinous  precipitate  thoroughly  washed  and  dried.  If  sulphate  of  alu- 
mina or  alum  is  used,  the  resulting  hydrate  is  contaminated  with  sul- 
phuric acid.  (Berzelius.) — Saussure  distinguishes  a  spongy  and  a  gela- 
tinous hydrate.  The  former  is  precipitated  from  concentrated  solutions 
of  alumma  by  caustic  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  dries  up 
after  washing,  to  an  opaque  earthy  mass.  The  latter  is  precipitated  from 
dilute  solutions;  and  yields,  on  drying,  a  translucent,  yellowish,  brittle 
mass,  with  smooth  conchoidal  fracture,  which  does  not  adhere  to  the 
tongue,  or  fall  to  pieces  in  water.  Like  the  spongy  hydrate,  it  contains 
59  per  cent  of  water,  of  which  however  it  loses  only  43  per  cent,  at  a 
red  heat,  and  4925  per  cent  at  a  white  heat. — According  to  Berzelius's 
supposition,  this  gelatinous  hydrate  still  retains  a  portion  of  the  acid 
from  which  the  earth  has  been  precipitated,  and  is  therefore  a  basic  salt. 
— Liebig,  on  the  contrary,  found  the  following  results:  When  a  con- 
centrate solution  of  alum  is  treated  with  ammonia,  the  gelatinous  pre- 
cipitate is  at  first  opaque;  but  by  continued  washing  for  a  week— during 
which  time  it  constantly  yields  sulphuric  acid  to  the  water — it  becomes 
more  and  more  transparent.  The  precipitate  obtained  from  a  dilute  solu- 
tion of  alum  is  transparent  from  the  first;  and  after  being  washed  and 
Ignited,  yields  a  homy,  dense  kind  of  alumina;  the  hydrate  precipitated 
from  chloride  of  aluminum  by  ammonia  behaves  in  a  similar  manner. 
2.  Aqueous  solution  of  potash  saturated  with  hydrate  of  alumina  and 
kept  m  bottles  or  exposed  to  the  air,  deposits  a  difficultly  soluble  hydrate, 
which,  after  being  thoroughly  washed,  is  quite  free  from  potash.  (V. 
Bonsdorff.) 

Gibbsite  is  stalactitic,  translucent,  fibrous,  and  readily  dissolved  by 
acids. — The  hydrate  prepared  by  the  first  method  is  sometimes  a  white, 
opaque,  soft,  friable  mass,  sometimes  translucent  and  coherent;  it  adheres 
to  the  tongue,  and  forms  a  stiff  paste  with  water.  It  is  only  when  con- 
taminated with  ferric  oxide,  that  it  emits  a  smell  of  clay  when  breathed 
upon.  At  a  red  heat,  it  parts  with  its  water,  undergoing  a  remarkable 
contraction  of  volume.  It  is  very  soluble  in  acids. — The  hydrate  pre- 
pared by  the  second  method  consists  of  small  crystalline  grains,  united 
into  a  crust  of  warty  or  lumpy  form.  It  loses  water  at  a  red  heat  It 
is  scarcely  soluble  in  cold  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acid,  and  is 
very  slowly  dissolved  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid:  hot  sulphuric  acid, 
however,  is  a  somewhat  better  solvent  (Bonsdorfi',  Pogry.  27,  275.) 

Torrey.      Bei-zdioB.  Bonsdorff. 

Calculation.  GibMie.      Artif.  1.  JrHf.  2. 

APO> 51-4     ....      65-56    ....      64-8    ....      65    ....      6535 

.3H0 27-0    ....      34-44    ....      34-7     ....      35    ....      34-65 

AP0»,3H0  78-4    ....     10000    ....      99*5    ....    100    ....     10000 

ffydrarffyllUe,  which  occurs  in  regular  six-sided  prisms,  is  also  a  hy- 
drate of  alumina:  its  atomic  composition  is  not  yet  known.  (G.  Rose, 
Po^g.  48,  564;  50,  656.) 

5.  With  Acids,  forming  the  Salts  of  Alumina.  Alumina  shows  less 
affinity  for  acids  than  any  of  the  earths  hitherto  considered.  The  sap- 
phire, ruby,  and  corundum  are  insoluble  in  acids.  (I.,  38.)  Artificially 
prepared  alumina  likewise  dissolves  with  great  difficulty  after  ignition. 

X  2 
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— In  fine  powder,  it  is  slowly  dissolred  by  a  mixtnre  of  equal  parts  of 
oil  of  ritrjol  and  water,  heated  till  a  portioii  of  ihb  acid  eraporates  (Ber- 
zelins);  it  is  also  slowly  dissolved  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  which 
does  not  act  on  powdered  sapphire.    (H.  Rose,   Po^^j.   52,  595.) — By 
strong  i^nitlott  with  excess  of  a  fixed  alkali,  eren  sapphire  is  rendered 
easily  solable  in  acids.     The  ordinary  hydrate  dissotres  withoot  maeh 
difficnlty. — The  salts  of  alumina  are  not  coloured,  unless  the  acid  with 
which  the  earth  is  combitied  has  a  colodr  of  its  own.     They  are  for 
the  most  part  soluble  in  water,  and  often  crystal! isable. — The  normal 
salts  of  alumina  contain  8  atoms  of  acid  to  1  atom  of  base,  becauae 
the  latter  contains  S  atoms  of  oxygen. — The  soluble  salts  have  an  acid, 
very  astringent,  and  slightly  sweet  taste,  and  redden  litmus  strongly. — 
Those  which  do  not  contain  a  fixed  acid,  are  decomposed  at  a  red  beat, 
the  acid  being  volatilized  or  decomposed,  and  pure  alumina  left  behind. 
Moistened  with  a  dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of  co)>alt  and  then  ignited, 
they  yield  a  residue  of  a  beautiful  blue  colour  (smalt).     From  the  soluble 
salts  of  alumina,  all  the  alkalis  and  all  the  earths  hitherto  tn^ntioned 
throw  down  a  white,  gelatinous,  floculent  hydrate  of  alumina;  an  excess 
of  potash  or  soda  redissolves  the  precipitate,  which  is  again  separated 
on  adding  sal-ammoniac.     A  large  excess  of  ammonia  dissolves  bat  a 
very  small  quantity  of  the  hydrate;  sal-ammoniac  dissolves  none  what- 
ever.    The  normal  carbonate,  bicarbonate,  or  hydrosulphate  of  ammo- 
nia, potash,  or  soda — and,  according  to  Fuchs,  carbonate  of  lime  also— 
precipitates  hydrate  of  alumina,  with  etolution  of  carbonic  acid  or  sul~ 
phuretted  hydrogen;  an  excess  of  the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  potash, 
or  soda  dissolves  but  a  very  small  quantity  of  the  hydrate,  but  most 
when  the  solutions  are  very  concentrated.     Phosphate  of  soda  added 
to  a  normal  salt  of  alumina,  precipitates  phosphate  of  alumina  in  trans- 
parent, colourless  flakes,  soluble  in  acids  or  in  potash.     Concentrated 
Solutions  of  salts  of  alumina,  when  mixed  with  sulphuric  acid  and  potash 
or  ammonia,  in  such  proportion  that  the  acid  may  predominate,  yield, 
after  a  few  minutes,  crystals  of  alum.     Monotungstate  of  soda  pretfipi- 
tates  the  alumina-salts  completely.  (Anthon.)     Mixed  with  sulphate  and 
acetate  or  formi^te  of  potash  at  the  same  time,  they  become  turbid  on 
the  application  of  heat,  from  formation  of  a  basic  double  salt,  eren  though 
free  acetic  acid  may  be  present.   (Liebig.)     Ferrocyanide  of  potasftium 
throws  down,  slowly  in  the  cold,  but  rapidly  with  the  aid  of  heat,  a  white 
mixture — soon  changing  to  green  and  blue — of  hydrocyanate  of  protoxide 
of  iron  and  hydrate  of  alumina,  hydrocyanic  acid  being  set  free  at  the 
same  time.  (Ittner.)    Alkaline  succinates  give  a  precipitate  with  solutions 
of  salts  of  alumina,  when  not  too  dilute;  tincture  of  galls  throws  down 
yellowish  flakes.     The  salts  of  alumina  are  not  precipitated  by  hydro- 
sulphuric  acid,  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  oxalic  acid,  alkaline  oxalates,  or 
tartrates. 

c.  With  all  the  alkalis,  and  with  most  of  the  other  earths,  forming  a 
variety  of  compounds,  some  of  which  are  found  native.  These  compounds, 
in  which  the  alumina  plays  the  part  of  a  Weak  acid,  are  cBlled  AlumitKites, 


Aluminum  and  Carbon. 

Carbonate  of  Alumina. — Alkaline  carbonates  added  to  a  solntion 
of  any  salt  of  alumina  precipitate,  not  carbonate  of  alumina,  but  a  com- 
pound of  alumina  with  a  small  quantity  of  the  alkaline  carbonate.     The 
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tydxftte  is,  {lowever,  pajrtially  soluble  ii^  aqueous  carbonic  acid,  and  is 
again  separated  in  the  form  of  pure  hydrate,  on  warming  thie  solution  or 
exposing  ft  to  the  air.  (Th.  Saussure.) 

IT  Muspratt  finds  that  the  precipitate  produced  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia  in  a  solution  of  al^m  is  really  a  carbonate  of  ^lumina,  and  give§ 
the  following  ai^alysis  of  it. 

Calcidatioii.  Mvspratt. 

3AF03 153        ....  44-86  ....        44*82 

2C02  44        ....  12-91  ....         1219 

16HO 144        ....  42-23 

3A1«03,2C02,16H0      341        ....        10000 

(Qu.  J.  ofChem.  Soc.  2,  216.)  IT 

Aluminum  and  Poron. 

Borate  of  Alumina.  —  a.  Stxhoraie.  Formed  by  precipitating  a 
solution  of  alum  with  borax.  White  pearly  scales,  soft  tp  the  touch 
(Bendant);  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

h,  Acii  horoU*     Melts  in  the  fire  to  a  gl^;  has  an  astringent  taste. 


Aluminum  and  Phosphorus. 

A.  Phosphide  op  Aluminum. — Aluminum  heated  to  redness  in 
rapour  of  phosphorus,  combines  with  it,  producing  a  rather  yiv^id  incan- 
descence, and  forming  a  greyish-black  powder,  which,  under  the  burnisher, 
assumes  a  metallic  lustre  and  dark  grey  colour;  it  smells  of  phosphuretted 
hydrogen,  and,  in  contact  with  cold  water,  slowly  evolves  this  gas  in 
the  non-spontaneously  inflammable  state;  more  rapidly  in  hot  water. 
(Wohler.) 

B.  If  Tpo phosphite  of  Alumina. — An  aqueous  solution  of  hypophos- 
phorous  acid  saturated  with  hydrate  of  alumiua  in  the  cold,  and  evapo- 
rated in  vacuo  after  filtration,  leaves  a  viscid  residue,  which,  in  a  cold 
atmosphere  free  from  moisture,  dries  up  to  a  shining,  brittle,  gummy 
mass,  of  conchoidal  fracture  and  not  deliquescent.  Ideated  in  a  retort, 
it  evolves,  first  spontaneously  inflammable  and  then  non-spontaneoutily 
inflammable  phosphuretted  hydirogen  gas,  and  leaves  a  reddish  substance 
behind.  (H.  Kose,  Fogg,  12,  86.) 

C.  Phosphite  op  Alumina.— -Formed  when  an  aqueous  solution  of 
terchloride  of  phosphorus  neutralized  with  ammonia  is  precipitated  by  a 
solution  of  alum. — As  long  as  the  quantity  of  the  latter  is  induiticient,  the 
precipitate  disappears  agam  on  shaking  the  mixture;  ihe  filtrate  al»o  yields 
a  copious  precipitate  when  boiled. — White  powder,  which,  on  being  heated 
in  a  retort,  evolves  hydrogen  gas  and  ->'apour  of  phosphorus,  and  leaves 
a  colourless  residue.  (H.  Rose,  Pogg,  9,  32^. ) 

D.  Ordinary  Phosphate  op  Alumina. — a.  Diphosphate.  This 
appears  to  be  the  constitution  of  Turguoise  or  Kalaite,  which,  according 
to  John's  analysis,  must  be  regarded  as  2AP0',  PO^  +  ^Aq,  coloured  by 
oxide  of  copper. 
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h.  Two-thirds  PhoiphaU. — Occurs  in  the  form  of  WaveUUe,  LatumiUy 
or  StriegUaTtefin  right  rhombic  prisms,  ofspecific  gravity  2 '33. — Obtained 
as  a  white  precipitate  resembling  the  hydrate  of  alumina,  but  less  trans- 
parent, on  mixing  a  solution  of  acid  phosphate  of  alumina  with  excess  of 
ammonia,— or  a  salt  of  alumina  with  phosphoric  acid  or  phosphate  of 
soda,  and  then  with  ammonia  or  acetate  of  ammonia.  The  salt  imparts 
a  bluish-green  colour  to  the  blowpipe  flame.  (Fnchs,  Sukw,  34, 121.) 

WavelUte.  Fadbs.        BerxeHos. 

3A1«0»  154-2    ....    38-07  ....      37-2  ....       35*35 

2cPO« 142-8     ....     35-26  ....      351  ....       33-40 

12HO  108-0    ....     26-67  ....      28*0  ....      26-80 

Hydrofluoric  Add,  Lime,  Sasqvi-)  «.gi 

ozidei  of  Iron  and  Manganese  j 

4050    ....  100-00    ....     100-3     ...       99*36 

^  According  to  Rammelsberg  {Pogg.  64,  251  and  405),  the  gelati- 
nous precipitate  obtained  on  supersaturating  a  solution  of  monophosphate 
of  alumina  in  hydrochloric  acid  with  ammonia,  is  a  three-fourths  phos- 
phate, having  the  composition  4A1'0',  3PO*+18Aq.  At  100°,  three 
atoms  of  the  water  are  driven  off.  IT 

According  to  Berzelius  {Ann,  Chim,  Phy$.  12,  16;  Jahred>erickt,  15, 
197),  fluoride  of  aluminum  really  enters  into  the  composition  of  WaveUite, 
which  he  regards  as  a  compound  of  3(4AP0',  3PO»+18Aq)-f-APF'. 
Fuchs  found  no  fluorine,  and  Erdmann  (Schw,  69,  154)  mere  traces. 

Carbonate  of  potash  withdraws  all  the  phosphoric  acid  from  the  salt 
after  long  digestion,  and  likewise  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  alumina,  which, 
however,  may  be  again  thrown  down  by  passing  carbonic  acid  gas  through 
the  liquid.  (Vauquelin,  Ann.  Chim.  96,  213;  Ann.  Chim,  Phys.  21,  138.) 
Rammelsberg  found,  on  the  contrary,  that  phosphate  of  alumina  was 
not  decomposed  after  fourteen  days'  digestion  with  carbonate  of  potash,  ^ 
only  of  the  phosphoric  acid  beiug  removed,  and  the  basic  ^-phosphate 
left. — The  salt  gives  up  but  very  little  phosphoric  acid  to  aqueous  ammo- 
nia. It  is  readily  dissolved  by  solution  of  potash,  and  precipitated  un- 
changed from  that  solution  by  sal-ammoniac.  Lime-water  or  chloride  of 
calcium  separates  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  form  of  phos- 
phate of  lime,  whilst  alumina  remains  in  solution,  or  at  least  may  be 
dissolved  out  from  the  precipitate  by  treating  it  with  an  additional  quan- 
tity of  potash.  A  solution  of  silica  {Kiese^eiichtigkeit)  throws  down  a 
gelatinous  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash,  leaving  all  the  phosphoric 
acid  in  the  liquid.  (Fuchs.)  When  a  solution  of  the  salt  in  hydrochloric 
acid  is  mixed  with  tartaric  acid,  then  with  ammonia  and  hydrochlorate  of 
magnesia,  the  whole  of  the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated  in  the  form  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia,  whilst  all  the  alumina  remains  in 
solution.  (Otto.) — The  salt  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  in  aqueous 
hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid:  from  a  solution  in  the  latter,  when  neutral, 
acetate  of  lead  separates  a  portion  of  the  phosphoric  acid  as  phosphate 
of  lead.  (Fuchs,  Schw.  24,  122.)  Nitrate  of  silver,  on  careful  addi- 
tion of  ammonia,  throws  down  yellow  triphosphate  of  silver.  (H.  Rose.) 

c.  Sesquiphosphate? — Ordinary  diphosphate  of  soda  produces  in  a 
solution  of  alum  a  gelatinous  precipitate,  which  dries  up  to  a  white  taste- 
less powder,  insoluble  in  water  and  solution  of  sal-ammoniac,  but  dis- 
solved by  acids  (including  acetic  acid,  Wittstein),  and  by  caustic  potash: 
when  strongly  heated,  it  yields  a  white  enamel. 
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d.  Add  phosphate. — Prepared  by  dissolving  a,  6,  or  c  in  phospboric 
acid. — Leaves  a  gammy  residue  on  evaporation;  fuses  to  a  clear  glass; 
deliquesces  in  the  air.  (Fourcroy.) 

Pyrophosphate  op  Alumina,  f — Prepared  by  precipitating  an 
aqneoas  solution  of  sesquichloride  of  aluminum  with  pyrophosphate  of 
soda: 

2AlKn»  +  3(2NaO,PO«)  =  2(A120»),  3PO«  +  6NaCI. 

Amorphous,  white  precipitate,  resembling  the  ordinary  hydrate  of  alumina, 
soluble  in  mineral  acids  and  solution  of  pyrophosphate  of  soda,fbut  not 
in  acetic  acid  (which  distinguishes  it  from  the  ordinary  sesquiphosphate, 
Wittstein,  Repert,  63,  224).  The  solution  in  sulphurous  acid  water  is  pre- 
cipitated in  an  amorphous  state  by  boiling.  Neutral  pyrophosphate  of 
alumina  is  soluble  in  ammonia  and  potash;  but  the  salt,  when  dissolved 
in  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipitated  by  ammonia,  is  not  re-dissolved  by 
excess  of  the  reagent;  a  portion  of  phosphoric  acid  however  remains 
in  the  solution.  The  hydrated  salt  contains  10  equivalents  of  water. 
(Schwarzenberg,  Ann.  Fharm,  65,  2.) 

Calculation.  Schwarzenberg. 

2APO» 102-8     ....       32-43    ....       3252 

3P0* 214-2    ....      67-67     ....      6748 


2A1«0«,3P0«   ....    317-0    ....     10000    ....     10000 

Metaphosphate  op  Alumina. — Maddrell  {Mem,  Chim,  Soe,  3,  273) 
prepares  this  salt  by  dissolving  hydrate  of  alumina  in  excess  of  aqueous 
phosphoric  acid,  evaporating  to  dryness,  and  heating  the  residue  to  316*^. 
White,  anhydrous  salt,  insoluble  in  water  and  concentrated  acids. 

Calculation.  Maddrell. 

APO» 51-4     ....       19-352     ....       19392 

3PO*  214-2     ....       80-648     ....       80.607 


A1«0»,3P0»   ....  265-6    ....     100000    ....      99999 

Aluminum  and  Sulphub. 

A.  Sulphide  op  Aluminum. — Sulphur  may  be  distilled  over  alu- 
minum without  combining  with  it;  but  when  thrown  upon  ignited 
aluminum,  it  is  absorbed  with  rivid  incandescence*  The  sulphide  is  a 
black,  vitrefied  mass,  having  a  semi-metallic  lustre,  and  assuming  an  iron- 

frey  colour  under  the  burnisher.  It  has  a  pungent  taste  like  that  of 
ydrosulphuric  acid.  When  exposed  to  the  air,  it  gradually  swells  up, 
emitting  hydrosulphnric  acid,  and  crumbling  to  a  greyish-white  powder. 
Under  water,  it  is  quickly  resolved  into  hydrosulphunc  acid  and  greyish- 
coloured  alumina.  (Wdhler.) 

B.  Sulphite  OP  Alumina,  a.  Monosulphite. — An  aqueous  solution  of 
sulphurous  acid  is  saturated,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  hydrate  of  alu- 
mina, and  the  clear  liquid  heated  to  a  temperature  of  74°  (1 65^  ¥,),  by  which 
means  the  earth  is  precipitated  and  sulphurous  acid  gas  evolved.  (Gouggins- 
perg,  Ann.  Fharm.  45,  132.) — White  powder,  having  an  earthy,  sulphu- 
rous taste.  (Fourcroy  &  Vauquelin.) — It  evolves  sulphurous  acid,  even 
at  100%  and  when  ignited  for  a  short  time,  leaves  ^  residue  of  alumina 
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containing  snlf^uric  add  (Fonreroy  &  Vanqnelin);  but  after  prolonged 
ignition  at  high  temperatares,  nothing  but  pure  alumina  is  left  behind. 
(Goufi^ginsperg.)  It  oxidizes  in  the  air,  forming  sulphate  of  alumina  (F. 
&  Vj :  hence,  when  in  contact  with  water,  it  quickly  gives  up  sulpbate 
of  alumina  to  that  liquid.  (Qougginsperg.) — It  does  not  dissolve  in  pure 
water,  but  is  soluble  lo  an  aqueous  solution  of  snlphurous  acid.  (Fourcroy 
&  Vauquelin.) 

Fomcroy  & 
Calculation.  Gougginaperg.       Vauquelin. 

A1«0» 51-4  ....  43-05  4.V10                      44 

SOS    33-0  _  26-79  '  2704                      32 

4HO  360  ....  30-16  ....  2986  ....          24 

APO»,  SO*  +  4Aq.  119-4  ....  10000  Z  10000  Z         100^ 

h.  Tersulpkitef — The  solution  of  hydrate  of  alumina  in  aqneoas 
sulphurous  acid  leaves  a  £ummj  mass  when  evaporated  in  vacuo.     It 

Gradually  becomes  oxidized  in  the  air,  and  forms  sulphate  of  alumina. 
Iveu  at  7i°  (165*2°  F.),  it  deposits  all  the  alumina  in  the  form  of  salt  a, 
and  gives  off  a  large  quantity  of  sulphurous  acid;  and  the  filtrate,  al- 
though still  containing  sulphurous  acid,  is  quite  free  from  alumina.  (  Vid, 
Berthier,  Ann.  Okim.  Fhys.  50,  371.) 

C.  HyposuIiPHate  of  Alumina. — Tersulphate  of  alumina  is  precipi- 
tated by  hyposulphate  of  baryta,  the  liquid  filtered,  and  left  to  evapo- 
rate in  the  air;  the  salt  is  then  deposited  in  very  small  crystals.  If  the 
evaporation  is  carried  on  to  dryness,  ip  vacuo  and  at  ordinary  t-empera- 
tures,  the  salt  soon  begins  to  decompose,  and  the  white  amorphous  mass 
which  remains  is  found  to  contain  a  large  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid, 
(Heeren.) 

D.  Sulphate  of  Alumina. — a.  Two-fifths  StUphatef — PUsopkaru 
consists  of  5AP0',  2S0'  +  30  Aq.  A  portion  of  the  alumina  is  however 
replaced  by  sesquioxide  of  iron.  (Erdmann,  Schw,  62,  104.) 

h.  Monosulphate, — Found  native  as  AluminiU, — Precipitated  from 
an  aqueous  solution  of  tersulphate  of  alumina  by  ammonia;  after  washing 
and  drying,  it  forms  a  white  powc^er.  (Berzelius.)  Aluminite  is  a 
white,  opaque,  earthy  mass^  9oft  and  coherent,  of  specific  gravity  1*705, 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  parting  with  all  its  acid  at  a  red  heat. 
(Stroweyer,  JScktp.  19,  424.) 

Aluminite,  Stromeyer.  Bucfaolz.  Simon. 

APO» 51-4     ....     29-81  ....       29-87     ....      31-0     ....  32*50 

80»    400    ....    23-20  ....      2S-3f     ....      21-5     ....  19-25 

9HO  81-^    ....    46-99  ....      46-76    ....      45-0    ....  4700 

owleoflyoa       J ^^     -        ^  ^^ 

172-4     ....  10000     ....     lOOOO    ....      99'5     ....     10000 

c.  Four-thirds  Sulphate^ — This  salt  was  found  deposited  in  the  form 
of  a  crust  on  the  sidfis  of  a  glass  vessel  in  which  dilute  sulphuric  acid 
perfectly  saturated  initb  hydrate  of  alumina  had  been  kept  for  several 
years.  Under  the  microscope,  it  appeared  to  consist  of  a  mass  of  very 
small,  transparent  needles.  When  gently  heated,  it  evolved  water;  and 
on  ignition,  sulphuric  acid  was  given  off.  It  was  soluble  in  144  parts  of 
oold  water,  in  30-8  parts  of  boiling  water,  and  dissolved  with  ease  in 
kydrocUoric  or  nitric  acid.  (Rammelsberg,  Pog^f,  43,.  588.) 
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Calculation.  RammelBberg. 

SAl^O* 154-2     ....     26-30  ....     2667 

4S03 1600    ....    27-39  ....     27*47 

30HO  2700     ....     46-22  ....     45*86 

584-2     ....  10000     ....  100  00 

When  moderately  dilute  snlpburio  acid  is  saturated  by  digestion  witlj 
bydrate  of  alumina  and  filtered,  a  liquid  is  obtained  (according  to  Phillips, 
jinn.  Phil,  20, 280),  which,  on  being  mixed  with  water,  becomes  turbid,  and 
continues  for  many  months  to  deposit  a  bajsic  salt.  This  salt,  after  drying, 
is  partly  opaque,  partly  translucent  like  horn,  and  contains,  besides  water, 
162-9  parts  (rather  more  than  4  At.)  of  sulphufic  acid  combined  ^ith 
154-2  parts  (3  At.)  of  alumina.  The  liquid  filtered  from  this  precipitate 
has  nearly  the  same  composition,  and  is  characterized  by  becoming  turbid 
a«  often  as  it  is  heated,  ap  appearance  which  Gay-Lussac  (Ann,  Chim, 
Phys.  21,  223)  attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  foreign  salt. 

d,  Binilpkate. — A  concentrated  solution  of  tersulphate  of  alumina 
is  warmed  for  a  considerable  time  with  monosulphate ;  filtered  hot; 
eyaporated  to  dryness  at  a  gentle  heat;  and  the  gummy  mass  which 
remains,  preserved  in  well-closed  vessels.  In  moist  air,  this  salt  is  decom- 
posed an^  becomes  opaque;  and  in  contact  ^ith  water,  it  is  resolved  into 
tersulphate  which  dissolves,  and  monosulphate  which  remains  behind. 
Also  by  digesting  a  solution  ot  the  tersulphate  with  carbonate  of  lime,  a 
liquid  is  obtained,  which  is  rendered  opaque,  either  by  boiling  or  by  dilu- 
tion with  water;  but  contains,  in  addition  to  the  bisulphate  formed,  a 
portion  of  tersulphate  of  alumina  still  undecomposed.  (Maus,  Fogg,  11, 
80.^  The  same  salt  (contaminated  with  3  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  iron 
^nd  containing  water)  is  found  on  Mount  Ararat.  (Gobel,  Schw,  60,  401.) 

Maus.  Gobel. 

Calculation.  Artif,  Native, 

AlW 61-4     ....     39-12     ....       39-4  ....      3981 

2S03  80-0    ....     60-88     ....       60-6  ....      6019 

A120»,2SO»  131-4    ....  100-00    ....     JOO-p    ....    10000 

In  both  analyses,  the  combined  water  was  disregarded. 

e.  Tersidphate. — The  ai^hydrons  salt  obtained  by  heating  the  crystal- 
lized salt  is  a  spongy  mass,  of  specific  gravity  2*74  (Karsten);  it  parts 
with  its  acid  at  a  red  beat  without  fusing,  and,  according  to  Wdhler^ 
leaves  pure  alumina  when  ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrogen  gas. 

WUh  18  atoms  of  waierJ — ^Found  native,  oomposing  many  of  the  so- 
called  Capillary  Salts  (Haar-salK).  Prepared  on  the  large  scale,  conta- 
miuated  with  a  small  quantity  of  alum,  for  manufacturing  purposes.  (Mohr, 
Ann,  Fharm,  34, 345.)  Hydrate  of  alumina  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid — or,  according  toDescotils,  ammonia  alum  is  boiled  with  aqua  regia  till 
all  the  ammonia  is  destroyed — and  the  liquid  evaporated  till  it  acquires  a 
syrupy  consistence. — The  native  salt  is  crystalline  and  granular,  or  has  a 
parallel  fibrous  structure;  the  artificially  prepared  salt  exhibits  thin,  pearly, 
soft  needles  and  laminae.  From  a  solution  in  hvdrochlorie  acid  it  crys- 
tallizes in  beautiful  tabular  crystals.  (Kane.)  The  salt  is  permanent  in 
the  air,  and  has  a  rough  and  highly  acid  taste;  when  heated,  it  swells  up 
very  strongly  and  loses  its  water  of  crystallization;  it  is  soluble  in  2  parts 
of  cold  water,  but  scarcely  at  all  in  alcohol.  (Berzelius.) 
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Calculation. 

FromP^gtw. 

F^wmBOm. 

A1»0»..... 

...      51-4     ....     15-42 

14-98 

15-86 

3SC)» 

...     120-0    ....    35-99 

35-68 

35-31 

18H0   

...     162-0    ....    48-59 

49-34 

48-83 

333-4    ....  100-00        ....        100-00        ....        100*00 

[For  accoants  of  the  uatiye  salt^  vieL  Bonssiiigaalt  (Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  30, 
109j  52,  348);  H.  Rose  {Pogg.  27,  317);  Mill  {N.  QuaH.  J.  of  Sc.  3, 
382);  RammeUbeTi^  {P<^9'  ^^$  ISO  ^^  399).] 

Aluminum  and  Sblenium. 

A.  Selenide  of  Aluminum. — ^Alaminnm  heated  to  redness  with  sele- 
nium hecomes  incandescent  and  unites  with  the  selenium^  forming  a  bkfcck 
powder,  which  acquires  a  dark  metallic  lustre  by  pressure;  emits  an 
odour  of  seleniuretted  hydrogen  when  exposed  to  the  air;  and  rapidly 
evolves  that  gas  when  immersed  in  water,  the  water  soon  becoming  red 
from  separation  of  selenium. 

B.  Hydroselenite  op  Alumina. — An  aqueous  solution  of  hydrosele- 
nite  of  potash  produces  with  the  salts  of  alumina  a  flesh-coloured  precipi- 
tate, which  gives  off  selenium  at  a  red  heat  (Berzelius.) 

C.  Selenite  op  Alumina. — a.  TenelenUe, — Precipitated  on  adding 
selenite  of  potash  to  a  perfectly  neutral  solution  of  chloride  of  aluminum 
or  of  alum.  White  powder,  losing,  when  ignited,  first  water,  and  then 
the  whole  of  its  acid; — insoluble  in  water. 

Calcalation.  Miupntt. 

A1*0»    52    ....    21-17 

3SeO«  168    ....    68-01 

3H0 27    ....     10-82    ....     1071 

Al«0»,3SeO»  +  3Aq.       247     ....  lOO'OO 

b,  SeX'SeUniie, — By  dissolving  the  salt  a,  or  the  hydrate  of  aluouna 
in  aqueous  solution  of  selenious  acid,  and  evaporating.  Colourless,  trans- 
parent, gummy  mass,  having  a  rough  taste,  and  easily  soluble  in  water. 
(Berzelius.) 

D.  Ter-seleniatb  op  Alumina. — Similar  in  its  behaviour  to  the 
sulphuric  acid  salt,  and  yielding,  under  the  same  circumstances,  corr^ 
spending  basic-salts.  (Berzelius,  Lehrh.  4,  341.) 

Aluminum  is  not  affected  by  ignition  in  vapour  of  iodine.  (Wohler.) 

Aluminum  and  Bromine. 

A.  Bromide  op  Aluminum. — Bromine  vapour  passed  over  an  ignited 
mixture  of  alumina  and  charcoal,  forms  bromide  of  aluminum;  water  dis- 
solves out  hydrobromate  of  alumina.  (Lowig.) 

HydrcUed  Bromide  of  Aluminum  or  Hydrobromate  ofAlumincL A 

soliltion  of  hydrate  of  alumina  in  aqueous  hydrobromio  acid  yields  a 
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mass  of  needles  crystallized  together  in  tufts.  The  salt  has  a  styptic  taste; 
reddens  litmns  feebly;  highly  deliquescent;  resolved  by  heat  into  hydro- 
bromic  acid  ^;as  and  alumina;  very  soluble  in  vater  and  alcohol.  (Lowig, 
Berthemot,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  44,  394.) 

B.  BaoMATB  OP  Alitmika. — A  solution  of  the  hydrate  in  the  aqueous 
add,  concentrated  under  the  evaporating  receiver,  leaves  a  tough,  trans- 
parent mass  which  contains  no  crystals,  and  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
deliquesces  to  a  thin  liquid.  (Rammelsberg,  Pogg.  55,  63.) 


Aluminum  and  Chlobinb. 

A.  Chloride  of  Aluminum. — Aluminum  heated  to  redness  in  a 
current  of  chlorine  gas  takes  fire,  and  is  converted  into  chloride  of  alumi- 
num, which  sublimes.  (Wdhler.) — Dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  alumina 
mixed  with  powdered  charcoal  and  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube.  (Oersted t.) 
— Wohler  precipitates  the  hydrate  from  a  hot  solution  of  alumina  with 
carbonate  of  potash;  mixes  it,  after  being  thoroughly  washed  and  dried, 
with  powdered  charcoal,  sugar,  and  oil,  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick 
paste;  ignites  this  paste  in  a  covered  crucible; .  and  introduces  the  carbo- 
nized mass,  while  still  hot,  into  a  porcelain  tube.     To  one  end  of  this  tube 
is  attached  a  chloride  of  calcium  tube  through  which  the  chlorine  passes; 
at  the  other,  a  small  tubulated  glass  globe  with  a  tube  for  the  escape  of 
gas.      As  soon  as  the   apparatus  is'  filled  with  chlorine,  the  porcelain 
tube  and  its  contents  are  ignited,  and  the  chloride  of  aluminum  carried 
along  by  the  carbonic  oxide  gas,  condenses,  partly  in  the  form  of  powder 
in  the  globe,  and  partly  as  a  solid  mass  at  the  extremity  of  the  porcelain 
tube,  which  is  often  stopped  up  by  it.     If  the  hydratie,  thrown  down  by 
carbonate  of  potash  from  alum,  is  not  submitted  to  long  continued  wash- 
ing, sulphate  of  potash  remains  mixed  with  it — and,  during  the  ignition 
with  charcoal  and  chlorine,  gives  rise  to  the  formation  of  sulphide  of 
potassium,  and  subsequently  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  which  mixes  with  the 
chloride  of  aluminum.     On  this  account,  Liebig  precipitates  a  solution  of  ' 
alum  free  from  iron  by  a  slight  excess  of  chloride  of  barium;  eva^rates 
the  filtrate  to  the  thickness  of  syrup— from  which,  on  cooling,  the  chlorides 
of  potassium  and  of  barium  crystallize  out  completely;  decants  the  solu- 
tion from  the  crystals;  mixes  it  with  pounded  sugar  or  starch,  amounting 
to  one-fifth  of  the  weight  of  the  alum  employed;  and  ignites  the  whole  in 
a  covered  crucible:  by  this  process,  an  intimate  mixture  of  pure  alumina 
and  charcoal  is  obtained.     This  mixture  is  introduced  into  a  tube  of  hard 
glass  from  2  to  2^  feet  long  and  6  lines  in  diameter,  one  end  of  which  is 
connected  by  means  of  a  cork  with  a'  tubulated  receiver  fitted  with  an 
open  piece  of  barometer  tube,  to  allow  the  carbonic  oxide  gas  to  escape. 
As  the  chlorine  must  be  perfectly  dry,  Jjebig  passes  it  from  the  generator 
through  a  Woulfe's  bottle  containing  oil  of  vitriol,  by  which  means  also, 
by  observing  the  rapidity  with  which  the  bubbles  of  gas  succeed  each 
other,  the  rate  of  evolution  of  the  chlorine  may  be  observed  and  regu- 
lated.    As  soon  as  the. air  is  entirely  expelled  by  the  chlorine,  the  tube 
is  heated  to  redness;  and  when  all  appearance  of  moisture  has  ceased,  the 
receiver  is  attached  to  the  tube.     A  small  quantity  of  the  chloride  of 
aluminum  collects  in  the  receiver  in  the  form  of  a  light,  bulky  powder; 
the  greater  portion  however  condenses  in  the  cold  extremity  of  tha  tube 
in  transparent,  dark-yellow  drops,  which  solidify  in  a  crystalline  mass. 
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At  the  end  of  tb0  opemtion,  tbis  mass  is  detacbed  from  the  tpbe  by  meaiw 
of  a  strong  iron  wire^  and,  together  with  the  finely  divided  cbioride  in  the 
;receiver,  put  ipto  a  siqall  retort  and  purified  by  distillation;  the  sablimed 
chloride  deposits  itself  in  the  neck  of  the  retort.  (Liebig.)  Pale  greeoish 
yellow  (Wohler);  lemon-coloured,  waxy  mass  (Liebig);  transparent,  and 
of  a  crystalline  texture,  iresembling  talc.  Melts  when  heated  under  rock- 
oil,  without  however  dissolving,  and  forms  a  brownisb-red  liquid.  (Wok- 
)er.)  Fusible  in  large  masses;  a  small  quantity  immediately  eraporatei 
on  the  application  of  be»t;  boils  at  J80°— 185"  (356^-— 365°  ¥.).  (Liebig.) 
Fumes  slightly  in  the  air  and  smells  of  hydrochloric  acid.  (Wbhler.)  De- 
composed by  potassium  at  a  temperature  much  below  redness,  the  action 
being  attended  with  brilliant  incandescence  and  projection  of  part  of  the 
ingredients.  Heated  with  potassium  under  rock-oil,  no  reaction  takes 
place.  (Wobler.)  By  distilling  chloride  of  aluminum  frith  iMifaydrons 
sulphuric  acid,  sulphurous  acid  and  pblorii^e  are  i$et  free,  and  sulpti»te  of 
alumina  is  left  behind.  (Q.  Rose.) 

Al'Cl*  +  eSO»  =  APO«,3S03  +  3SO«  +  ZCL 

CalcuUtioB. 

2A1   27'i        3P-51 

3C1  10I5-2        79-49 


Al^CP  133-6        100-00 

Hyd rated  Chloride  qf  Aluminum  or  Ter-hydrochlorate  qf  Alumina.^-^ 
Cbioride  of  aluminum  rapidly  deliquesc-es  in  the  air,  forming  transparent 
drops,  and  dissolves  in  water  with  {^  hissing  noise  and  evolution  of  heat; 
the  solution  is  transparent.  (Wohljer.) — A  similar  solution  is  obtained  by 
saturating  hydrochloric  acid  with  hydrate  of  alumina.  The  solution  len 
to  evaporate  in  a  warm  ^.nd  very  dry  atmosphere,  yields  regular  six-sided 
prisms  Tvith  the  terminal  faces  of  a  rhombohedron,  the  angles  of  which 
measpre  about  138^  (Fig.  146).  The  crystals  do  not  effloresce  in  the 
evaporating  receiver  over  oil  of  vitriol.  They  do  not  melt  when  heated, 
but  evolve  water  an4  hydrochloric  i|4c;id,  leaving  21*605  percent,  of  alumina 
in  tbe  form  of  the  crystal.  In  an  ordinary  atmosphere,  they  deliqnesee 
with  great  rq.pidity.  (Bonsdorff,  Fogg.  21, 279.)  The  salt  is  very  soiublp 
in  w^>teT  and  alcohol. 

Crystallized. 

2Al.f 27-4         11-34 

3C1 106-2        43-96 

12H0    1080        44-7ft 

Al^'CP  +  UA^ 241-6       10000  241-6     ....     10000 

B.  Hydaated  Chloride  of  Aluminum  and  Alumina,  or  Basic 
Hydrochlorate  of  Alumina. — When  an  aqueous  solution  of  chloride 
of  ali^minum  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ammonia  not  sufficient  to  sata- 
rate  it  completely,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when  thrown  on  a  filter 
and  w^hed,  gradually  becomes  translucent,  partially  dissolves  in  the 
water,  apd  stops  up  the  pores  of  the  filter.  Ammonia  decomposes  the 
salt  and  separates  hydrate  of  alumina.  (Berzelius.) 

Hydrate  of  alumina  does  not  dissolve  in  water  through  which  chlorine 
is  passed.  (Grouvelle.)   According  to  Chenevijc,  however,  it  does  dissolve. 

C.  Chlorate  of  Alumina. — A  solution  of  the  double  fluoride  of 
silicium  and  aluminum  is  precipitated  with  a  boiling  satnxated  aolution 


Or: 

BoDsdoHT. 

A1^0»... 

.     51-4     .. 

.      21-27 

...     21-605 

3HC1... 

.  109-2     ... 

.      45-20 

9HO  ... 

.     81-0    ... 

.      33-59 
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of  chlorate  of  potash  in  eqnivalent  pro^bttioiig,  then  fiHefed^  And  evspo- 
rated  to  a  small  bulk. — It  detonates  very  slightljr  on  Ignited  char^oa]> 
producing  a  violet-coloured  flame; — di^liquescent.  (Berzelius.) 

D.  Perchlorate  op  Alumina. — Perchloric  acid  saturated  with 
hydrate  of  alumina  yields,  on  evaporation,  an  nncrystallizable  salt  which 
reddens  litmus,  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  (SeruUas, 
Ann.  Gkim.  Fhys.  46,  304.) 

E.  Phosphuretted  Hydrogen  with  Chlortdb  op  Aluminum. — 
Chloride  of  aluminum  absorbs  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  but  very 
slowly  in  the  cold;  after  five  hours,  the  compound  contains  only  3*67  per 
cent,  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen.  If,  however,  it  be  subsequently  heated 
in  a  rapid  current  of  the  same  gas  till  it  gradually  sublimes,  the  phos-^ 
phuretted  hydrogen  is  absorbed  more  abundantly,  without  decomposition, 
and  the  compound  sublimes  completely  and  is  deposited  in  crystals. 
— These  crystals  di.«solve  in  water  with  evolution  of  non-spontaneonsly 
inflammable  phosphuretted  hydrogen,  and  yield  a  solution  of  chloride  of 
aluminum.  When  larger  quantities  are  used,  spontaneously  inflammable 
gas  is  likewise  evolved:  ammonia  liberates  only  the  latter.  (H.  Rose, 
Fogg.  24,  295.) 

Crystdliced.  H.Rose. 

3A1«C1» 400-8    ....      9209        ....  9129 

PH3  34-4     ....         7-91        ....  8-71 

PH8,3AK;1» 435-2    ....     lOOOd        Z.        lOO'OO 

F.  Hydrosulphate  op  Chloride  of  Aluminum. — Chloride  of  alu- 
minum has  no  action  upon  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures.— To  form  the  compound,  chloride  of  aluminum  is  sublimed  in  a 
small  retort,  while  a  rapid  current  of  dry  hydrosulphuric  acid  is  pas8e4 
through  the  tubular  opening:  the  excess  of  that  gas  ie  afterwards  expelled 
by  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen.  The  compound  sublimes  in  the  neck  of  the 
retort,  partly  in  transparent,  pearly  crystals,  partly  in  the  form  of  a 
dense  brittle  mass,  which  becomes  white  after  fusion. — Sublimes  in  a  glass 
tube;  it  evolves  a  portion  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  amounting  to  about 
30  or  40  times  it«  own  volume.  In  water  it  is  converted,  with  consider- 
able rise  of  temperature  and  evolution  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  into  a  solu- 
tion of  chloride  of  aluminum,  rendere<l  turbid  by  the  presence  of  sulphur.  It 
deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air,  with  continued  exhalation  of  hydrosulphuric 
acid.  With  ammonia,  it  yields  hydrochlorate  and  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia^  while  hydrate  of  alumina  is  separated*  (Wohler.) 

AlUMtNtTM   AND  FlUOIIINE. 

A.  IIydrated  pluoride  op  Aluminum  or  Ter-htdropluate  op 
Alumina. — A  solution  of  hydrate  of  alumina  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric 
acid  yields,  on  evaporation,  first  a  syrup,  and  subsequently  a  transparent, 
fibrous,  gummy  mass,  easily  detached  from  the  vessel  by  water.  By  igni-> 
tion  it  is  converted  into  salt  B,  with  loss  of  hydrofluoric  acid.  It  is 
tasteless,  and  dissolves  slowly  in  cold,  but  more  rapidly  in  hot  water. 
The  solution  attacks  the  glass  vessel  containing  it.  The  salt  forms  double 
salts  with  the  fluorides  of  zinc,  nickel,  and  copper.  (Berzelius,  Fogg. 
1,  23.) 

B.  Fluoride  op  Aluminum  with  Alumina. — Remains  in  the  anhy-" 
drons  state  on  igniting  A,  and  is  not  further  decomposed  at  a  higher 
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temperatare.  Obtained  as  a  hydrate,  or  as  basic  hydroJiuaU  of  cUunUna, 
\}j  aigesting  an  aqueous  solution  of  A  with  hydrate  of  alnmina:  it  forms 
a  transparent  jelly,  which  dries  np  to  a  yellowish,  gummy  mass.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

C.  Hydrateo  Flvoboridb  of  Aluminum,  or  Htdrofluate  of 
Borate  of  Alumina. — Crystallices  by  slow  evaporation  from  a  solutioa 
in  excess  of  acid.  Soluble  only  in  water  which  contains  free  acid. 
(Berzelius.) 

On  mixing  the  hydrofluate  of  borate  of  soda  with  chloride  of  alumi- 
num, a  basic  compound  separates,  and  the  liquid  contains  free  acid,  which 
retains  a  portion  of  the  precipitate  in  solution.  The  precipitate  fuses  at 
a  red  heat,  evolving  water  and  hydrofluate  of  boracic  acid,  and  leaving 
fused  borate  of  alumina.  (Berselius.) 

Aluminum  and  Nitroosr. 

A.  Nitrate  of  Alumina,  a,  Batic  Nitrate. — Separatee  as  a  pasty 
mass  when  the  salt  6  is  decomposed  by  ammonia,  even  though  the  ammonia 
may  be  in  excess.  (Berzelius.) 

6.  Temitrate,  Prepared  by  saturating  nitric  acid  with  hydrate  of 
alumina.  Crystallizes,  but  with  difficulty,  in  thin  colourless  laminie, 
and  generally  remains  in  the  form  of  a  tenacious  gummy  mass,  when  the 
solution  is  evaporated.  It  has  a  rough  acid  taste,  and  reddens  litmus. 
According  to  Bucholz,  it  contains  22  per  cent,  of  the  earth  combined 
with  78  of  acid,  which  is  easily  expelled  oy  heat. — Very  soluble  in  water 
and  alcohol;  deliquesces  in  the  air.*— From  a  solution  of  alumina  in  excess 
of  nitric  acid,  the  greater  part  of  the  alumina  separates  in  flakes,  slowly 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  out  more  rapidly  on  the  application  of  heat. 
After  washing,  it  dries  up  to  a  granular  powder,  partially  soluble  and  in 
small  quantity  only  in  boiling  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acids. 
(HoUunder,  Kastn.  Arch,  12,  424.) 

B.  Aluminatb  of  Ammonia.— Hydrate  of  alumina  dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  solution  of  ammonia.  It  separates  again,  however,  after 
standing  for  some  time  out  of  contact  of  air.  [The  best  precipitant  for 
alumina  in  analysis  is  sulphide  of  ammonium.  (Malaguti  &  Durocher, 
N.  Ann.Ghim.  Pkys.  16,  421.)] 

C.  Carbonate  of  Alumina  and  Ammonia. — a.  When  sulphate  of 
alumina  is  precipitated  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  the  preci- 
pitate, after  being  digested  for  some  time  in  the  solution,  is  found  to  be 
free  from  sulphuric  acid,  but  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  which  is  not  entirely  expelled  even  at  a  temperature  of  iWf. 
(Forchhammer,  Fogg.  35,  336.) 

h.  When  a  solution  of  alum  is  supersaturated  with  concentrated  car- 
bonate of  ammonia,  a  small  quantity  of  the  alumina  dissolves  and  is 
again  thrown  down  on  heating  the  liquid,  but  not  on  dilating  it  with 
water.  (Gmelin.) 

D.  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Ammonia. — Ammonia-alnm, — Found 
native,  though  rarely.  (Stromeyer,  Scker,  69,  260;  Blanchet  &  Lecanu, 
J.  Pharm.  13,  419.) — Freparation,  Sulphate  of  alumina  is  first  pre- 
pared: 1.  From  alum-slate,  lignite  containing  iron-pyrites,  or  any  other 
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alaminons  mineral  penetrated  with  veins  of  salphide  of  iron.  These  mine- 
rals are  either  disintegrated  by  exposure  to  the  air,  or  roasted,  or  slowly 
burnt;  the  sulphate  of  alumina  thus  formed,  together  with  the  ferrous 
and  ferric  sulphates,  is  extracted  by  digestion  in  water — and,  if  necessary, 
the  greater  part  of  the  ferrous  sulphate  separated  by  evaporation  and  crys- 
tallization; and  the  disulphate  of  ferric  oxide,  which  is  formed  and  pre- 
cipitated by  exposure  to  the  air,  removed  by  subsidence  and  decantation. 
— Or  2.  By  treating  clay  with  sulphuric  acid. — A  solution  of  sulphate 
of  alumina  having  been  thus  obtained,  it  is  evaporated  down  to  a  certain 
pointy  and  then  mixed  with  decomposing  urine  (which  contains  ammo- 
niacal  salts):  the  ammonia- alum  then  separates,  and  may  be  purified  by 
repeated  solution  and  recrystallization.  If  the  two  liquids  are  mixed  in 
the  cold,  the  salt  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  Alum-meal  {Alaunmehl). — 
The  iron  contained  in  the  salt  amounting  at  most  to  0*001,  and  often  only 
to  0-0005  of  the  whole— is  separated  by  dissolving  the  salt  once  or  twice 
in  a  small  quantity  of  hot  water,  filtering,  crystallizing,  and  then  washing 
the  crystals  with  cold  water.  The  presence  of  iron  in  the  alum  is  detected 
by  supersaturating  the  aqueous  solution  with  potash.  The  alumina  dis- 
solves, and  the  oxide  of  iron  is  left  as  an  insoluble  residue. 

Crystallizes  in  combination  with  water  in  transparent  colourless  crys- 
tals belonging  to  the  regular  system,  generally  in  octohedrons  {Fig,  1,  2, 
4,  5,  6,  9,  and  11);  specific  gravity,  1*626.  (Kopp.)  The  crystals  have 
a  conchoidal  fracture;  a  sour-sweet,  rough  taate;  and  redden  litmus. 

Crystallized.  Riffault.  Forchhammer. 

NH» 170    ....        3-75 

Al»0»  51-4     ....       11-34      ....         11-906        ....  11-24 

4SO>    160-0     ....       35-29       ....         36-042        ....  35-90 

25HO 225-0    ....      49*62 

453-4     ....     100-00 

(NH*0,SO»)  +  (APO>,  3SO»)  +  24Aq.;  or,  according  to  Kane,  (HO, 
SCP,  HAd  +  6Aq)+AP0',  3S0»  +  18Aq. 

When  heated,  it  loses  water,  swells  up,  and  forms  a  porous  spongy 
mass,  sometimes  called  Bumi  alum,  Alumen  ustum.  After  strong  ignition 
it  leaves  a  residue  of  pure  alumina.  Cold  water  dissolves  it  sparingly; 
hot  water  much  more  readily. 

Basic  Ammonia-alum.^-a»  When  a  cold  solution  of  ammonia-alum  is 
mixed  with  ammonia  till  the  precipitate  is  no  longer  re-dissolved  on 
shaking  the  liquid,  the  solution  is  found  to  contain  a  compound  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  with  bisulphate  of  alumina,  which  crystallizes  with 
difficulty,  and  only  in  the  form  of  a  crust.  The  solution  gradually  depo- 
sits monosulphate  of  alumina;  but  on  the  addition  of  water^  the  precipita- 
tion is  immediate.  (Mans,  Fogg,  11,  81.) 

h.  If  to  a  boiling  solution  of  ammonia-alum,  ammonia  is  added  by 
degrees,  but  not  to  complete  saturation,  a  compound  separates  which 
contains  monosulphate  of  alumina.  (Riffault,  Ann.  Ckim.  Fhys.  16,  359.) 

Calculation.  Rlffaidt. 

NH3 170    ....        4-12 

3A1205 154-2    ....      37-41         ....        37-572 

4S0»   160-0    ....      38  82        ....        38-724 

OHO    81-0    ....       19-65 

412*2     ....     100-00 
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NH*0,SO»+3(Al«0»,SO*)-h8Aq.— More  probakle,  tlwwigh  not  so 
strictly  in  accordance  with  Riffanlt's  anaWsis  a  the  formida:  NHH), 
SO»  +  3(Al»0»SO»)  +  9Aq. 

E.  Chloride  op  Alumtnum  with  Ai^MoirtA. — a.  t)rj  smmoniaeal  gas 
is  at  first  slowly  absorbed  by  chloride  of  ttlamiDnm;  bitt  bn  a  sadden,  the 
absorption  takes  place  with  snch  rapidity,  that  the  componnd  is  liquefied 
by  the  heat  evolved. — 6.  When  a  is  distilled  [in  ammoniacal  gas  ?]  the 
com po and  6  is  product  and  passes  orer  into  the  reeeivef. — e.  The  <;Gm> 
pound  a,  distilled  in  a  vessel  fall  of  hydro/^en  gas,  parts  with  an  addi- 
tional qnantity  of  ammonia  and  yields  the  contponnd  6. — a  and  b  dissolre 
iu  water,  with  partial  separation  of  alantina;  e  disefolyes  withont  leaving 
any  residae.  (H.  Rose,  Fogg,  24,  298;  see  also  Fenot,  Ann,  Chkm.  FhfM. 
44,  320.) 

CalctllaUon.  Vtnot,  Rose.  Rose,  ft. 

3NH»   51  0    27-63     27*8    247    18-^ 

APCP  133-6    72-37     72-2    75-3    81-78 

a 184-6    10000    100-0    lOO'O    100-00 


Rose,  e, 

NH»   17-0    11-29    13 

APC1» 133-6    88-71     87 

c 150-6     100-00     100 

F.  Fluoride  op  Aluminum  with  HtDropluatb  op  Ammonia. — 
When  hydrate  of  alumina  is  digested  with  hydrofluate  of  ammonia,  part 
of  the  ammonia  is  expelled  and  a  transparent  jelly  is  formed,  which  dries 
np  to  a  white  powder,  and  evolves  when  heated,  first  ammonia — and  then 
bibydrofluate  of  ammonia,  leaving  a  compound  of  flnoride  of  alnminnm 
with  alumina.  The  salt  is  feebly  soluble  m  pure  water,  but  not  in  water 
containing  ammonia  or  hydrofluate  of  ammonia,  either  of  which  preci- 
pitates it  from  an  aqueous  solution.  (Berzelius,  Pogg,  1,  45.) 


Aluminum  a^id  PoTASsiuHt. 

A.  Aluminate  of  Potash. — a,  Anhpdnms. — Alumina  ignited  with 
hydrate  or  carbonate  of  potash,  combines  with  the  potash,  forming  a  grey 
loose  opaque  mass,  soluble  in  acids. 

b,  Hydrated, — When  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic  potash  is  saturated 
with  hydrate  of  alumina,  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk,  and  the  small  por- 
tion of  potash  which  remains  nncombined,  dissolved  out  by  alcohol,  a 
compound  remains,  consisting  of  47*87  per  cent  (1  At.)  of  potash 
with  51  13  per  cent.  (1  At.)  of  alumina.  (Unverdorben,  Pagg»  7,  723.) 
— Fremy  (CompL  rend,  15, 1106)  obtained  this  compound  in  a  crystalline 
form  with  2  atoms  of  water  =  KO,  Al*03  +  2Aq. 

c,  Aqtieous  Solution, — Prepared  by  dissolving  a  or  6  in  water,  or  by 
saturating  a  hot  solution  of  potash  with  hydrate  of  alumina.  Colourless 
liquid,  decomposed  by  acids  and  by  ammoniacal  salts,  with  separation  of 
pure  hydrate  of  alumina;  and  by  baryta-water,  strontia-water,  milk  of 
lime,  and  lime-water,  with  precipitation  of  aluminate  of  baryta,  strontia, 
or  lime.  (Guyton-Morveau,  Ann.  Chim.  31,  246;  Bucholz,  Taschenb,  1812, 
156;  Dobereiner,  Schw,  10,  113.)  The  decomposition  effected  by  lime  is 
not  complete.  {Kvihlm&mi,  Ann,  Pharm.  41,  228.)     When  a  solution  of 
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potash  is  saturated  with  hydrate  of  alumina  precipitated  by  carbonate  of 
ammonia,  the  solution,  even  when  kept  in  well-closed  bottles,  deposits 
after  some  days,  pure  hydrate  of  alumina,  7,  2  (III.,  307);  this  precipita- 
tion is  probably  caused  by  the  carbonic  acid  proceeding  from  a  portion  of 
adhering  carbonate  of  ammonia.  If  air  be  skdmitted,  a  still  larger  quan- 
tity is  precipitated,  by  the  action  of  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in  it. 
(Bonsdorff,  Fogg.  27,  275.) 

B.  Carbonate  op  Alumina  and  Potash. — a.  The  precipitate  ob- 
tained by  adding  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  to  a  salt  of  alumina^ 
retains — however  well  it  may  be  washed — a  portion  of  carbonate  of  pot- 
ash in  a  state  of  intimate  combination;  it  does  not  evolve  carbonic  acid 
when  ignited,  but  dissolves  with  effervescence  in  the  stronger  acids.  (Ber- 

^zelius.) 

h.  When  a  saturated  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  is  added  in  large 
excess  to  a  solution  of  alum,  a  portion  of  alumina  remains  dissolved. 
(Gmelin.)  A  boiling  concentrated  solution,  more  especially,  dissolves  alu- 
mina; hence  the  first  few  drops  of  chloride  of  aluminum  added  to  a  boil- 
ing solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  give  no  precipitate;  and  on  increasing 
the  quantity  till  a  permanent  precipitate  begins  to  appear,  and  then  filter- 
ing, the  liquid  as  it  cools  deposits  voluminous  flakes  of  hydrate  of  alumina: 
a  portion  however  still  remains  dissolved  after  the  solution  has  become 
cold,  and  may  be  thrown  down  by  neutralizing  with  hydrochloric  acid 
and  then  adding  carbonate  of  ammonia.  (Magnus,  Pogg,  21,  58.) 

C.  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Potash, — Potasli-alum.  —  Found 
native  in  a  few  minerals,  and  as  an  efflorescence. — Preparation. — 1.  The 
aluminous  earth  of  volcanic  regions,  or  alum-stone  previously  ignited,  is 
exhausted  with  water,  and  the  solution  evaporated. — 2.  Sulphate  of  alu- 
mina is  prepared  as  for  ammonia  alum  (III.,  319),  and  substances  contain- 
ing potash  are  added  to  it — as  the  ley  from  wood-ashes,  crude  potash, 
sulphate  of  potash,  and  chloride  of  petassinm:  hence  also  glass-gall, 
soap-boilers'  ley,  &c.  may  be  used.  Potash  alum  then  crystallizes  out^ 
and  may  be  afterwards  purified  by  repeated  crystallization.  Or3'stalline 
form,  fracture,  taste,  and  other  characters,  similar  to  those  of  ammonia- 
alum.    Specific  gravity  =  1*724.  (Kopp.) 

Th^nard  & 
Crystallized.  Thomson.       Roard.       Vanquelin.     Graham. 

KO    47-2    ....      9-95    ....      9'86    ....     1002    ....     10-401 

AP03 51-4     ....     10-83     ....     11-0^     ....     12-53     ....     10-*50>  ....     64-11 

4S0» 160-0    ....    33-71     ....     32-85     ....    26*04     ....    30-52) 

24HO    216-0     ....     45-51     ....    4620     ....     51*41     ....    4858    ....     45*89 

Potash-alum.      474*6     ....  10000    ....  10000     ....  10000     ....  100*00     ....  100*00 

According  to  Kane:  (K0,S0'-|-6Aq.)  +  (AlW,  3S0»-f  ISAq.);  ac- 
cording  to  Graham:  KO,SO»-f  (ATO',3S03+6Aq.  +  18Aq.). 

Crystallized  alum  loses  18  atoms  of  water  at  61°  (Graham,  Ann, 
Pharm,  26,  30);  at  92°,  it  fuses  completely  in  its  own  water  of  crystal- 
lization; and  then,  according  to  Marx  {J.pr,  Chem.  22,  143),  remains 
liquid  for  some  time  after  cooling,  and  finally  solidifies  in  a  crystalline 
mass.  When  gradually  heated  to  a  temperature  just  below  redness,  it 
loses  water,  swells  up  very  much,  and  leaves  a  residue  of  anhydrous  alum 
(Burnt  alum  J  Alwmen  ustum),  which  forms  a  loose,  friable,  porous  mass. 
At  a  white  heat,  the  whole  of  the  sulphuric  acid  which  was  in  combina- 
tion with  the  alumina  is  given  ofi*,  partly  undecomposed^  as  anhydrous 
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acid,  and  partly  resolved  into  snlphurous  acid  and  oxygen  ga«ec;  leaTin^ 
a  mixture  of  alumina  and  sulphate  of  potash.  When  the  crystals  are 
heated  in  a  retort,  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  collects  in  the 
receiver  (Spirit  of  alum).  By  ignition  with  charcoal,  potash-alum  is  con- 
verted into  a  pyrophosphorus. 

.  Orystallizei  alum  heated  with  chloride  of  potassium  or  chloride  of 
sodium,  liberates  hydrochloric  acid.  When  a  concentrated  solution  is 
boiled  with  chloride  of  potassium,  hydrochloric  acid  is  evolved,  and  a  very 
sparingly  soluble  basic-alum  is  precipitated;  with  chloride  of  sodium,  a 
still  more  difficultly  soluble  salt  is  thrown  down;  and  with  sal-ammoniaCy 
an  alum  which  is  almost  wholly  insoluble  in  water.  A  solution  of  alnm, 
common  salt,  and  nitre  dissolves  gold.  (Ricfater,  Stodiiometriey  2,  269  and 
276.)  Burnt  alum  exposed  to  the  air  in  summer,  absorbs  18  atoms  of 
water  in  47  days,  and  the  absorption  does  not  cease  even  then.  (Bllicher.) 
Crystallized  alum  fused  at  100°  and  kept  at  this  temperature  for  a 
long  time,  loses  water,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  18*95  per  cent.-— and 
becomes  more  and  more  viscid,  till  at  last  it  solidides  to  a  clear,  vitreous 
mass  containing  only  14  atoms  of  water. — At  a  temperature  of  120^ 
(248''  F.)  this  mass  swells  up  and  loses  water;  and  if  kept  at  that  tempe- 
rature for  12  hours,  till  it  sustains  no  further  loss  of  weight,  it  gives 
off  water  amounting  to  36 '09  4  parts  (in  100  parts  of  crystallised  sJom) 
— and  is  converted  into  a  porous  mass,  which  contains  5  atoms  of  water, 
and  undergoes  no  further  change  at  any  temperature  below  160°  (320*^  F.). 
At  180°  (356°  F.)  the  total  loss  of  water  amounts  to  43*505  per  cent.; 
consequently,  the  residue  contains  only  one  atom,  or  3*452  per  cent.;  and 
at  280°  (536°  F.)  it  reaches  44*439  per  cent.,  so  that  the  residue  retains 
but  ^  At.  or  1*836  per  cent.  (Hertwig,  Fogg.  55,  99.)  IT  According  to 
Gerhardt  {J,  Fharm,  12,  57),  crystallized  alum  loses  20  atoms  of  water 
at  120°;  the  residue  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  At  200'*  the  whole  of 
the  water  is  expelled,  and  the  remaining  compound  is  insoluble  in  water. 
A  similar  result  is  obtained  on  treating  the  crystals  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  applying  heat,  the  crystals  after  a  short  time  crum- 
bling to  an  insoluble  powder.  This  powder  changes  under  water,  in  the 
course  of  8  or  10  days,  into  small  octohedrons.  IT 

Large  crystals  of  alum  kept  under  cold  oil  of  vitriol  for  a  fortnight, 
break  up  into  a  white'pasty  mass,  which,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  absorbs 
water  and  forms  octohedral  crystals.  On  the  addition  of  a  small  quan- 
tity of  water,  the  mass  becomes  heated  and  solidifies;  and  if  it  be  then 
dissolved  in  boiling  water,  it  yields,  on  cooling,  regular  octoliedrons  which 
contain  only  31*741  per  cent.  (14  atoms)  of  water,  corresponding  there- 
fore in  amount  of  water  to  the  mass  obtained  by  beating  alum  to  ICO®* 
(Hertwig.)  The  crystals  obtained  in  this  manner  consist  of  ordinary 
alum,  with  46*3  per  cent.  (24  atoms)  of  water.  (W.  Heintz,  Pogg.  55, 
331.) — Powdered  alum  rubbed  up  with  oil  of  vitriol  becomes  heated  and 
forms  a  paste  which  solidifies  on  cooling.  Melted  at  70**  or  80°  and  then 
cooled,  the  mass  suddenly  becomes  solid  at  40°,  the  thermometer  rising  to 
60°.  The  fused  mass  heated  to  130°,  boils  up  and  gives  off  vapour  of 
water;  at  140°  it  thickens  and  deposits  a  crystalline  powder,  the  quan* 
tity  of  which  is  increased  by  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol.  This  powder,  after 
being  washed  upon  a  filter  and  then  dried,  contains  9*4  per  cent.  (3  atoms) 
of  water,  which  escapes  even  at  a  temperature  of  100°.  It  dissolves  very 
slowly  in  cold  water,  and  in  about  20  minutes  in  boiling  water.  (Hertwig.) 
[It  has  not  yet  been  determined  whether  the  potash,  alumina,  and  sulphu- 
ric acid  in  this  salt  are  in  the  same  proportions  as  in  alum.] 
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One  part  of  crystaiiued  potash-alam  diesoiTes  at  12-5^  (54-5°  F.)  in 
13-3  pacta  of  water;  at  21*  (69-8«»  F.),  in  8-2  pte.;  at  25*  (77*'  F.),  in  45 
pts.;  at  37-5^  (99-5^  F.),  in  2-2  pte.;  at  50°  (122*  F.),  in  2  pts.;  at  62*5'' 
?U4-5^  F.),  in  0-4  pts.;  at  75*  (167^  F.),  in  01  pt.;  aad  at  87*5* 
(189-5''  F.),  in  0^6  pt.  of  water.  (Brandes.)  Specific  gravity  of  a  satu- 
rated solntion  at  8*  (46-4°  F.)  =  1-015.  (Anthon.)  [For  tables  of  tbe 
atnouot  per  cent,  contained  in  a  eolntion,  see  Richter;  Stockiometrief 
3,  183.]  Bnmt  alam  takes  a  loog  time  to  dissolve  in  water.  Alom 
thrown  into  water  immediately  alter  it  has  been  bnrned  and  become  cool, 
remains  almost  entirely  undissolved  after  many  months;  but  if  it  has 
been  previously  exposed  to  the  air  for  a  fortnight,  it  regains  its  peculiar 
taste  and  dissolves  with  ease.  (Geiger,  Mag,  Fharm.  8,  199.)  In  an 
aqueous  solution  of  tersulphate  of  alumina,  alum  is  nearly  insoluble. 

Cub^ic  Alum. — 12  parts  of  alum  dissolved  in  boiling  water  with  one 
part  of  slaked  lime,  yield  cubical  crystals  on  cooling.  (Sieffcrt,  Taschenb. 
1780,  6.)  A  slight  addition  of  potash  to  a  solution  <^  idum  likewise  causes 
the  formation  of  c«biG  alum.  According  to  Berzelius,  a  tolerably  large 
quantity  of  potash  may  be  added  to  a  solution  of  alum  before  a  perma- 
nent precipitate  is  fomied. 

Ba^ic  Fotaslt-alum. — a.  Ckmt&ining  Bindpkate  cf  Alumiiia. — Prepared 
in  the  same  manner  as  basic  ammonia-alum,  a  (III.,  819).  (Maus.) 

6.  Con  tain  ing  if ono««/pAa^«  of  Alumina, — Found  native  9&  Alum-stone. 
(Cordier,  Sckw,  33,  282.) — 1.  Hydrate  of  alumina  boiled  with  a  solution 
of  alum  withdraws  the  water  from  the  alum,  and  forms  an  insoluble  pow- 
der.— 2.  By  precipitating  a  boiling  solution  of  alum  with  a  quantity  of 
potash  insufficient  for  complete  saturation.  (Riffault,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhys, 
16,  355;  also  Sckw,  3-2,  450.) — Alum-stone  crystallizes  in  acute  rhombo- 
hedrons  {Fig.  151  and  153).  y-*  :  r*  =  87*  8';  r'  :  r*  or  r*  =  92=  52'; 
cleavage  parallel  to  p ;  specific  gravity  =  2-694.  Translucent;  infusible 
in  the  blowpipe-flame.  Insoluble  in  water;  but,  after  gentle  ignition,  gives 
up  alum  to  it,  the  excess  of  alumina  remaining  undissolved.  The  arti- 
ficial compound  is  a  white,  tasteless  powder,  which  is  insoluble  in  water, 
and  after  solution  in  acids,  again  yields  crystals  of  alum. 


Riffault. 

Cordier. 

Descotils. 

Ctdcnlation. 

Artif,  2. 

Cryst.  Aiunutone. 

Alunuione, 

KO 

....      47-2    ....       10-62     .... 

....       10-82     . 

1«02     

13-8 

3A1203    .... 

....     156-2    ....       35-1.5     .... 

....       35-17     . 

.31J-65     

400 

4S03  

....     160-0     ....       36-06    .... 

....       3619     . 

35-50    

35-6 

9H0  

....       81-0     ....       18-23     .... 

....       17-82     . 

14-83     

10-6 

444-4     ....     100-00     .... 

....     100-00    . 

10000    

.     1000 

KO,SO'-|-3Al«0^3SO'-|-9Aq.;  the  analysis  of  Cordier  however  corre- 
sponds more  nearly  to  the  formula:  KO, SO' -1-4 A )*()»,  3SO»^-8Aq.,  and 
that  of  Collet-Descotils  to  the  formula :  KO,  SOH3A120^  2S0'-|-  4Aq. 

Mixture  of  Fotash-alum  and  Amm^mia-alum. — ^Obtained  by  mixing 
solutions  which  contain  sulphate  of  alumina  with  substances  in  which  both 
ammonia  and  potash  are  present  at  the  same  time. — Corresponds  exactly 
in  appearance  with  potash  and  ammonia-alum;  behaves  in  its  chemical 
relations  as  a  mere  mechanical  mixture  of  the  two  salts. 

D.  Chlorii^  of  Aluminum  and  Potassium.^-1.  In  the  decompo- 
sition of  chloride  of  aluminum  by  potassium,  there  is  formed,  together 
with  the  aluminum,  a  fused  mixture  of  the  two  metallic  chlorides.  (Woh- 
ler.) — 2.  In  the  preparation  of  chloride  of  aluminum  from  chlorine  and 
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alumina  mixed  with  charcoal,  if  the  alumina  contains  potash^  the  first 
volatile  product  is  pure  chloride  of  aluminum;  but  after  a  time,  colourless 
drops  are  deposited  in  the  tube  close  to  the  carbonaceous  mixture;  and 
these  solidify  to  a  coloorless,  translucent  mass,  of  crystalline  texture. 
This  substance  slowly  deliquesces  in  the  air,  forming  a  colourless  liquid; 
dissolves  readily,  and  with  erolntion  of  heat,  in  water;  and,  on  evapo- 
rating the  solution  to  dryness  and  igniting,  yields  64*48  per  cent,  of  a 
mixture  containing  26*67  per  cent,  of  alumina  and  37*81  per  cent,  of 
chloride  of  potassium.  (Degen,  Anru  Fharm.  18,  332.) 

Calcalatioii. 

KCl 74-6    35-83 

Al^CP 133-6     641 7 


KCl,  APCP 208-2    10000 


E.  Fluoride  op  Aluminum  and  Potassium. — a.  3KP,  APF*. — ^Into 
an  aqueous  solution  of  fluoride  of  potassium  a  solution  of  fluoride  of  alu- 
minum is  gradually  dropped,  till  the  former  salt  remains  only  in  slight 
excess. — A  permanent  precipitate  is  produced  in  a  solution  of  alum,  only 
when  excess  of  fluoride  of  potassium  is  added.  (Berzelius.) 

h,  2KF,  APF'. — 1.  An  aqueous  solution  of  fluoride  of  aluminum  is 
precipitated  by  stirring  it  up  with  a  quantity  of  fluoride  of  potassium, 
smaller  than  is  necessary  for  perfect  saturation. — 2.  Hydrate  of  alumina 
is  digested  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  bi-hydrofluate  of  potash.  The  first 
portions  of  the  hydrate  dissolve;  by  adding  more,  however,  the  compound 
6  is  separated,  while  monofluoride  of  potassium  remains  dissolved. 

3(KO,2HF)  +  AlW  =  2KF,A12F»  +  KO,HF  +  5H0. 

If,  however,  the  gelatinous  precipitate  is  boiled  with  the  supernatant  liquid, 
it  combines  with  another  equivalent  of  fluoride  of  potassium,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a. 

2KF,  APF»  +  KO,  HF  =  3KF,  Al^P  +  HO. 

— The  gelatinous  precipitate  resembles  a,  and  is  likewise  decomposed  by 
ignition. — By  boiling  an  aqueous  solution  of  bi-hydroflnate  of  potash 
with  excess  of  hydrate  of  alumina,  the  compound  b  is  first  formed  and 
then  the  compound  a;  if  the  solution  be  then  boiled,  potash  is  set  free 
and  a  basic  double  salt  produced. 

The  precipitate  a,  as  well  as  6,  is  gelatinous,  and  dries  up  to  a  white 
powder,  which  is  decomposed  at  a  red  heat  (by  the  action  of  adhering 
water).  When  boiled  with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
water,  it  evolves  the  whole  of  the  hydrofluoric  acid;  and  if  ammonia  be 
then  added,  a  precipitate  of  alumina  is  obtained  free  from  hydrofluoric 
acid  and  potash.  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  1,  43;  4,  130;  Lekrb,  4,  324.) — Very 
sparingly  dissolved  by  acids,  and  still  less  by  water.  (Gay-Lussac  & 
Th^nard.) 

a*  b.  Berzeliits* 

3K 117-6    ....  45-72  2K 78-4  ....  39-34  ....     40-4G 

2A1 27-4     ....  10-65  2A1 27*4  ....  13-75  ....     14-32 

6F 112-2     ....  43-63  5F 935  ....  46*91  .... 

a 257-2     ....  100-00  6 1993     ....  10000 
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Aluminum  and  Sodium. 

A.  Aluminate  of  Soda. — a.  Anhydrous. — 51*4  parts  (one  At.)  of 
alumina  fused  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda,  rapidly  exp^  22*6  parts 
(rather  more  than  one  atom)  of  carbonic  acid.-— The  nised  aluminate  of 
soda  is  a  white  enamel,  haying  a  conohoidal  fracture,  and  very  fusible.  It 
dissolves  easily  and  completely  in  cold  water,  and  when  exposed  to  the 
air  becomes  covered  with  an  efflorescence  of  carbonate  of  soda.  (Count 
Schaffgotsch,  Pogg.  43, 117.) — Before  the  blowpipe,  alumina  swells  up 
with  carbonate  of  soda  and  combines  with  a  portion  of  it,  but  does  not 
fuse,  the  excess  of  carbonate  of  soda  sinking  into  the  charcoal.  (Berzelius.) 

Calculation.  Schaffgotach. 

NaO 31-2    ....      37-77        3835 

Al^O'    51-4     ....      62-23        61*65 

NaO,  Al«0>  ....    82-6    ....     100*00        ZZ        100*00 

5.  In  solution. — ^Prepared  by  dissolving  a  in  water,  or  hydrate  of 
alumina  in  a  solution  of  caustic  soda. — Precipitated  by  acids,  even  by  the 
carbonic  acid  in  the  air,  and  by  amrooniacal  salts. 

B.  One  part  of  alumina  yields,  by  ignition  with  2  parts  of  boraxy  a 
light  grey,  perfectly  transparent  glass.  (Morveau.)^Before  the  blowpipe, 
alumina  slowly  dissolves  in  borax,  forming  a  clear  glass,  which  remains 
clear  after  cooling;  but  if  the  alumina  is  in  excess,  the  bead  is  turbid 
even  while  hot,  and  becomes  crystalline  at  the  surface  on  cooling.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

IT — C.  Pyrophosphate  of  Alumina  and  Soda. — Colourless,  very 
soluble  salt.  A  solution  of  this  compound  may  be  evaporated  to  a  certain 
extent,  without  suffering  decomposition;  but  if  the  concentration  be  car- 
ried further,  pyrophosphate  of  alumina  is  deposited,  and  a  second 
double  salt  with  excess  of  base  produced.  (J.  Persoz,  Ann,  Fharm,  65, 
163, 1848.)  IT 

D.  Alumina  heated  in  the  blowpipe-flame  with  microcosmic  salt  in 
any  proportions  whatever,  forms  a  permanently  transparent  glass;  an 
excess  of  alumina  remains  undissolved  and  becomes  translucent.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

E.  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Soda. — SodcHdum, — A  natural  pro- 
duct. (Shepard,  Sillim.  Amer,  J,  16,  203;  Th.  Thomson.)  Crystallizes  from 
the  mother-liquor  of  alum,  when  soap-boiler's  ley  (which  contains  common 
salt)  has  been  used  in  its  preparation.  (Zellner.) — Prepared  by  sponta- 
neous evaporation  of  a  mixed  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda  and  tersulphate 
of  alumina.  (Zellner.) — Octohedrons,  perfectly  resembling  potash-alum 
in  appearance  (Zellner,  Sckw.  18,  344),  but  having  their  faces  hollowed 
out  here  and  there  with  hexagonal,  step-like  indentations  (Wellner,  Gilb. 
70,  185);  specific  gravity  1*6;  very  friable.  (Ure,  Schw.  36,  183.) 


Crystallised. 

Wellner. 

Ure. 

Zellner. 

Graham. 

NaO 

...      31-2    ....      6-80 

....      6-29     .... 

6-48    . 

...      6-67 1 

ato* 

...       51-4    ....     11-21 

....     1019     .... 

10-75     . 

...     11-00^  .. 

..      62-53 

4SO»    

...     1600    ....    34-89 

....    3510    .... 

34-00    . 

...    34-32J 

24HO 

...     216-0     ....    47-10 

....    48-22    .... 

4900    . 

...    48-01     .. 

..      47-47 

458-6    ....  100-00 

•.»«     99*80    •••< 

100-23    . 

...  10000    ., 

...    100*00 
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The  crystals  effloresce  only  in  drj  air  (Graham);  at  temperatures 
between  40*^  and  50°  thej  become  opaque  and  part  with  their  water  of 
crystallization,  without  howerer  losing  their  form  (Zellner);  they  lose 
tlie  whole  of  their  water  at  a  red  heat;  the  residue  is  still  perfectly 
•olnble  in  water.  (Ure.)  They  dissolre  in  2*14  parts  of  water  at  IS"" 
(55*4°  F.),  and  in  one  part  of  boiling  water;  the  latter  aolntion  solidifies, 
on  eooling,  to  an  irregalar  mass,  not  distinctly  eryttalliBO.  (Zellner.) 
110  parte  of  soda-alum  dissolve  in  100  parts  of  water  at  Id'S""  (59*9''  F.), 
formmg  a  solntion  of  specific  gravity  1*296.  (Ure.)-*lBaolttble  inabeolute 
alcoM.  (Zellner.) 

£.  CbIiORidb  or  Ahvumvu  and  Sodium. — Common  salt  heated  witb 

chloride  of  aluminum  combines  with  it  in  considerable  quantities,  forming 
a  yellow  compound  which  does  not  give  off  chloride  of  aluminum  when 
strongly  ignited;  and  dissolves  in  water  with  evolution  of  heat,  forming  a 
solution  whichj  on  evaporation,  yields  crystals  of  pure  chloride  of  sodinm. 
(Wohler.) 

F.  Fluoride  op  Aluminum  and  Sodium. — Found  native  in  the 
form  of  KryolUe, — Prepared  artificially  by  adding  hydrate  of  alumina,  in 
small  portions  at  a  time,  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  bi-hydroflnate  of  soda, 
till  the  acid  reaction  of  the  liquid — now  consisting  of  almost  pure  water — 
disappears.  The  same  compound  is  formed  by  acting  on  mono-hydro- 
finate  of  soda  with  alumina;  only  in  this  case,  half  the  soda  is  set  at 
liberty,  and  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid. 

Kryolite  belongs  to  the  square  prismatic  system;  has  a  specific  gravity 
of  2*96;  is  softer  than  fluorspar;  colourless  and  transparent;  fuses  below 
a  red  heat,  and  forms  an  opaque  glass  on  cooling.  The  artificially  pre- 
pared salt  is  gelatinous  while  moist,  and  dries  up  to  a  white  powder. 
(Berzelius,  Pogg*  1,  41.) — Exposed  to  the  air  for  a  long  time  in  a  fused 
state,  it  gives  off  hydrofiuoric  acid  and  becomes  infusible.  (Smithson.) 
Evolves  hydrofluoric  acid  when  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol.  Very  slightly 
soluble  in  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Kryolite.  Berzeliu. 

3Nb 69-6    ....    33-27  3293 

2A1 « ^     27-4    ....     13-10  1300 

6F 112-2    ....     53-63  5407 

3NaF,Al?P 209-2    ....  100-00    lOO'OO 


Aluminum  and  Lithium. 

A.  Phosphatb  of  Alumina  and  Lithia. — Formed  when  a  saturated 
solution  of  phosphate  of  alamhia  in  caustic  potaah  is  precipitated  by  a  salt 
of  lithia.  (Berzelius.)  IT  A  bulky  precipitate  is  then  produced,  composed 
of  2(3LiO,  P0»)  -h  A1«0»,  P0»  +  30HO ;  or:  2(3LiO,  PO*)  +  Al«0«,  P0»  + 
15H0  4- 5  APO*,  3H0.  (Kammelsberg, Pogg,  64, 251  and  405;  Ann^Pharrn. 
^By  210.)  IT  This  compound  is  found  in  combination  with  doable  fluoride 
of  aluminum  and  lithium,  in  Amblygonite,  (Berzelius.) 

B.  SuLPHATB  OP  Alumina  and  Lithia. — Litkioralum, — A  mixed 
solution  of  sulphate  of  lithia  and  tersulpbate  of  alumina  yields,  when  eva- 
porated in  the  air,  at  temperatures  below  ll""  (51*8°  F.),  octohedrons  and 
rhombic-dodecahedrons,  which  are  soluble  in  24  parts  of  cold,  and  in 
0-87  parts  of  hot  water.  (Kralovanszky,  Schw,  54,  349.) 
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Crystallized.  Kralovanuky. 

LO,  S0» 54-4     ...,     12-31     1356 

APO»,3S0» 171-4     ....     38-80     35-83 

24HO 2160     ....     48-89     60-61 

441-8     ....  10000     100-00 

According  to  Rammelsberg,  sulphate  of  lithia  does  not  fonn  a  double 
salt  with  sulphate  of  alumina.  {Fharm.  Centr,  1849,  106.) 

C.  Fluoride  op  Aluminum  and  Lithium. — Insoluble  in  water. 
(Benelius.) 

Aluminum  and  Barium. 

Aluminate  op  Baryta. — a.  Anhydrous, — Alumina  ignited  with 
baryta  yields  a  greenish  or  blue  mass,  having  but  little  coherence.  (Vau- 
quel  in.) 

5.  Hydrated, — By  boiling  baryta-water  with  hydrate  of  alumina,  a 
soluble  compound  of  baryta  and  alumina  is  obtained,  in  which  the  baryta 
eduminates,  and  an  insoluble  compound  in  which  the  alumina  is  in 
excess.  (Vauquelin.) — An  aqueous  solution  of  aluminate  of  potash  (KO, 
APO')  gives  with  chloride  of  barium  a  gelatinous  precipitate  =  BaO, 
APO^  (Unverdorben.) 

Aluminum  and  Strontium. 

Aluminate  op  Strontia. — According  to  Vauquelin,  alumina  yields 
with  strontia,  both  in  the  wet  and  in  the  dry  way,  compounds  similar  to 
those  which  it  forms  with  baryta. 

Aluminum  and  Calcium. 

Aluminate  of  Lime. — a.  Alumina  may  be  fused  with  from  ^  to  ^ 
its  weight  of  lime;  with  a  larger  proportion  of  lime,  no  fusion  takes  place. 
(Erman,  Kirwan.) — 3CaO,  Al'O^  is  a  vitreous  mass,  which  is  infusible 
before  the  blowpipe,  and,  after  some  months,  crumbles  to  a  fine  powder. — 
3CaO,  APO'  is  sometimes  of  a  dense,  and  sometimes  of  a  porous  texture, 
of  specific  gravity  2*76,  and  rather  fusible. — CaO,  Al^O*  is  a  compact 
vitrefied  mass,  having  a  waxy  fracture,  and  very  difficult  of  fusion. 
(Sefstrom.) 

h,  Hyarate  of  alumina  absorbs  the  whole  of  the  lime  from  lime-water, 
forming  with  it  an  insoluble  compound.  (Scheele.) — The  same  effect  is 
produced  by  adding  lime-water  or  milk  of  lime  to  an  aqueous  solution  of 
aluminate  of  potash,  pure  potash  remaining  in  the  liquid.  From  this 
cause,  according  to  Kuhlmann,  lime  becomes  hardened  in  a  solution  of 
aluminate  of  potash  or  soda. — Aluminate  of  potash  (KO,  APO')  gives  a 
precipitate  with  chloride  of  calcium  =  CaO,  APO*.  (Unverdorben.) 

Aluminum  and  Magnesium, 

A.  Aluminate  op  Magnesia. — a.  Anhydrous. — Spinelle  occurs 
in  reguhur  octohedrons  and  rhombic  dodecahedrons,  of  specific  gravity 
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3 '48 — 3*62  (Breitbaapt),  veiy  hard  and  infusible  before  the  blowpipe. 
Mixed  with  six  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  baryta  and  exposed 
to  the  heat  of  a  very  powerful  wind-furnace,  it  yields  a  perfectly  fused 
mass,  crystalline  on  the  surface  and  completely  soluble  in  hydrochloric 
acid.  Powdered  spinelle  becomes  blue  by  ignition  with  nitrate  of  cobalt. 
When  heated  in  oil  of  yitriol,  till  the  latter  begins  to  evaporate,  abont 
one-third  of  it  dissolves;  hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  but  very  slightly, 
and  nitric  acid  leaves  it  altogether  untouched.  (Abich,  Pogg,  23,  316.) 

Spinelle  from  Cejion.  Abidi. 

MgO 200  2801        26-21 

AP03    61-4  71-99        6901 

Protoiide  of  Iron  0-71  Oxide  of  Chromium  1 -10  Silica  2  02         3*83 

MgO,Al«0» 71-4  10000        99*05 

The  spinelle  from  Acre  is  entirely  free  from  silica.  (H.  Rose,  Poffg, 
51,  279.) 

Alumina  does  not  fuse  with  magnesia,  even  at  the  heat  of  a  smith  s 
forge. 

Alumina  containing  not  more  than  one-half  per  cent,  of  magnesia 
evolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  heat,  on  being  moistened  with  water 
after  ignition;  and  when  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
leaves  a  powder  which  resists  the  action  of  the  acid  for  a  very  long  time. 
This  powder  is  an  aluminate  of  magnesia.  (Berzelius.) 

6.  Hydrated, — When  a  salt  of  magnesia  is  mixed  with  a  salt  of  alu- 
mina, in  such  proportions  that  the  solution  contains  one  atom  of  each  of 
the  bases,  and  chloride  of  aluminum  is  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
prevent  the  precipitation  of  the  magnesia  (HI.,  224,  225),  the  alumina 
thrown  down  by  supersaturating  with  ammonia,  carries  with  it  nearly  all 
the  magnesia,  producing  an  artificial  [hydrated]  spinelle.  (Abich,  Fogg. 
23,  355.)  An  aqueous  solution  of  potash  dissolves  out  only  a  portion  of 
the  alumina  from  this  precipitate,  the  rest  being  retained  by  the 
magnesia. 

The  precipitate  which  ammonia  produces  in  a  mixed  solution  of  a  salt 
of  alumina  and  magnesia,  contains,  beside  alumina  and  magnesia,  a  con- 
siderable quantity  of  ammonia,  which  is  evolved  on  triturating  the  preci- 
pitate with  potash.  The  precipitate  produced  by  potash  likewise  appears 
to  contain  potash.  (Fuchs,  Schw,  24,  384.) 

Magnesia,  added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  aluminate  of  potash,  with-* 
draws  a  portion  of  the  earth,  probably  mixed  with  potash. 

B.  Phosphate  of  Alumina  and  Magnesia. — Occurs  in  the  state  of 
hydrate,  forming  the  mineral  called  Laztdite,  in  which  however  a  portion 
of  the  magnesia  is  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron.  Specific  gravity,  3*0... 
3*1  j  harder  than  apatite. — Transparent,  and  of  a  blue  colour.  Swells  up 
before  the  blowpipe,  becomes  colourless,  and  falls  to  pieces  without  fusing; 
colours  the  fiame  pale  bluish-green.  Acids  do  not  attack  it  till  after 
ignition.  Composition :  2MgO,  PO'  +  2AP0',  PO*  -f  2 Aq.  (Fuchs.) — 
IT  According  to  Rammelsberg  (Fogg.  64,  251  and  405),  the  formula  for 
Lazulite  is  2(3RO,  P0»)  -f-  4(A1»0\  3P0»)  +  6H0.  Lazulite  is  distin- 
guished from  blue  spar  by  its  containing  a  larger  quantity  of  protoxide  of 
iron.  IT 

C.  Sulphate  of  Alumina  and  Magnesia. —  a.  Magnesia-alian,''^ 
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Fonnd  natire,  fonning  a  kind  of  Jibrous  alum.  (Stromejerj  Schw.  69,  255; 
ApjoliD;  J,  pr.  Chem,  13,  255.) 

Calcalation.  Stromeyer. 

MgO  20-0    ....      4-38  ....  3-690 

A1«0» 51-4     ....    11-26  ....  11-515 

4SO' 1600     ....    35-06  ....  36770 

25HO 225-0    ....    49*30  ....  45-739 

Protoxide  of  Manganese    ....  2-167 

456-4     ....  100-00        Z        99-881 

In  the  natire  magnesia-alam,  part  of  the  magnesia  is  replaced  by  prot- 
oxide of  manganese.  According  to  Kane:  (MgO,  SO*HO)  -f  (AP0^3S0») 
+  24Aq.;  lUne  regards  MgO,  HO  as  isomorphous  with  NH'^HO  and 
with  KO. 

b.  With  a  larger  pi*oportion  of  SuIphaU  of  Magnena. — Crystallizes 
when  a  solution  containing  snlphate  of  magnesia  and  sulphate  of  alumina 
with  a  large  excess  of  acid,  is  left  to  itself,  in  a  porcelain  basin  with  a 
rough  sniface.  Forms  a  warty  efflorescence  composed  of  fine  needles. 
(Klauer,  Ann.  Fharm.  14,  264.) 

3(MgO,  S0>)  +  A1«0»,  3S0»  +  36Aq. 

Crystallized.  Klauer. 

3MgO  60-0    ....        8-88        9175 

A1«0»    51-4    ....         7-61        7-600 

680» 2400     ....      35-54         36-940 

36HO  3240    ....       4797         46-285 

675-4    ....     100-00        ~,        100-000 


Aluminum  and  Glucinum* 

Alum  IN  ATE  of  Glucina.  —  Chrysoberyl.  —  Belongs  to  the  right 
prismatic  system ;  specific  gravity  =:  3*75  (Mohs)  j  harder  than  topaz; 
infusible  before  the  blowpipe;  insoluble  in  acids. 

Chrytoheryl.  Awdcjew. 

GO 12-7     ....       19-81  1806 

A120» 51-4     ....      80-19  78-71 

Ferric  oxide    ....  3*47 

GO,APO» 64-1     ....     100-00        100*24 

Aluminum  likewise  combines  with  Iron. 
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Chapter  XIII. 

T  H  0  R I N  U  M, 


Berzelius.    Pog^,  16,  385. 


Uistory,  Berzelins  (Sckw.  21,  25)  in  1815  found  in  Ytterite  from 
Kararfvet,  and  in  the  fluoride  of  cerium  and  yttro-fluoride  of  cerium  from 
Finbo,  a  substance  which  he  regarded  as  a  new  and  peculiar  earth,  and 
named  Tkoria  or  Thorina.  Subsequently,  however  {Pogg,  4,  145),  he 
became  convinced  that  this  substance  really  consisted  of  basic  phosphate 
of  yttria.  In  1828,  Berzelins  discovered  another  earth,  which  he  proved 
to  be  distinct  from  all  others.  This  he  accurately  investigated;  and  as  it 
exhibited  a  great  similarity  to  the  earlier  discovered  substance,  he  con- 
ferred on  it  the  same  name.  The  whole  of  the  following  account,  except 
where  the  contrary  is  stated,  is  taken  from  Berzelius. 

Sources,  As  basic  earth  to  the  amount  of  58  per  cent,  in  Thorite,  a 
mineral  resembling  Gadolinite,  from  the  island  of  Lbv-on  in  Norway;  also 
in  Monazite  (Kersten,  Pogg,  47,  385),  and  in  Pyrochlorite  (Wbhler,  Pogg, 
48,  83). 

Preparation,  A  mixture  of  potassium  and  double  fluoride  of  thori- 
num  and  potassium — or,  better,  of  potassium  and  chloride  of  thorinum 
(or  double  chloride  of  thorinum  and  potassium) — is  heated  in  a  glass 
tube.  The  act  of  decomposition  is  attended  with  feeble  explosion.  The 
residue  consists  of  a  grey  mass,  which  evolves  hydrogen  gas  only  when 
first  immersed  in  water,  and  after  the  fluoride  or  chloride  of  potassium 
has  been  washed  out,  leaves  pure  thorinum. 

Properties,  Dark  leaden  grey,  heavy  powder,  which,  when  pressed  in 
an  agate  mortar,  assumes  an  iron-grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre. 

Compounds  of  Thorinum, 

Thorinum  and  Oxygen. 

Thorina.     ThO. 

Thorinerde,  Thorerde,  Oxide  of  Thorinum,  Tlionne, 

Formation,  Thorinum  heated  in  the  air  to  a  temperature  short  of 
redness,  burns  with  great  splendour,  and  forms  snow-white,  infusible  tho- 
rina.    Grains  of  thorinum  thrown  into  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  burn 
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with  a  white  light,  and  appear  at  the  moment  of  oombnstion  to  iherease 
conBiderably  in  volume.  Thorinnm  dissolves  bnt  very  slightly  in  nitric 
acid  even  at  a  boiling  heatj  after  long  digestion^  however,  complete  solu- 
tion takes  place;  it  is  not  oxidiied  by  boiling  water.  It  dissolves  slowly 
in  cold  and  rapidly  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  hydrogen 
gas.  When  it  is  immersed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  violent  effervescence 
takes  place  at  first,  from  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas;  but  this  soon 
ceases,  and  solution  then  goes  on  very  slowly  till  the  whole  has  disap- 
peared. Hence  the  thorina  sometimes  mixed  with  the  metal  may  be 
separated  by  means  of  dilate  sulphuric  acid.  Aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid 
behaves  in  a  similar  manner;  alkaline  solntions  do  not  affect  thorinuro. 

Preparation.  Thorite  reduced  to  powder  bnt  not  ignited  (containing 
thorina,  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alnmina,  silica,  protoxide  of  man- 
^nese,  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  uranium,  binoxide  of  tin,  oxide  of 
lead,  and  water)  is  warmed  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Chlorine  gas  is  then 
evolved  and  the  powder  is  converted  into  a  jelly.  The  whole  is  then 
evaporated  to  dryness;  the  residue  dissolved  in  water  acidulated  with 
hydrochloric  acid;  the  tin  and  lead  separated  from  the  filtered  solution 
bv  a  cnrrent  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen;  and  the  thorina,  together  with 
alumina  and  the  sesquioxides  of  uranium,  iron,  and  manganese,  precipi- 
tated from  the  filtrate  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate,  after  being  well 
washed,  is  dissolved  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated 
at  a  gentle  heat;  the  sulphate  of  thorina  is  then  deposited  in  the  form  of 
a  bulky  salt,  difficultly  soluble  in  the  hot  liquid.  The  supernatant  liquid, 
after  being  reduced  to  a  small  bulk,  is  poured  off — the  residual  salt 
washed  with  boiling  water  (cold  would  dissolve  it)— pressed  out — and 
strongly  ignited:  the  residue  is  pure  thorina. — The  solution  poured  off 
from  the  sulphate  of  thorina  still  contains  a  portion  of  thorina;  it  is  there- 
fore concentrated  by  evaporation;  neutralized  with  carbonate  of  potash; 
and  mixed  with  a  boiling  saturated  solution  of  suljphate  of  potash.  The 
precipitate  of  sulphate  of  thorina  and  potash,  with  excess  of  sulphate 
of  potash,  which  forms  on  cooling — is  washed  with  water  saturated  with 
the  latter  salt — ^then  dissolved  in  warm  water — ^and  the  hydrate  of  tho- 
rina precipitated  by  ammonia.  This,  when  ignited,  yields  an  earth  which 
is  coloured  yellow  from  the  presence  of  manganese :  it  is  purified  by  soln- 
tion  in  sulphuric  acid,  &c.,  as  already  descrioed.  Precipitation  by  oxalic 
acid  does  not  effect  so  complete  a  separation. 

Fropertiei.  Snow-white;  specific  gravity  9*402;  after  ignition,  it 
becomes  hard  and  difilcult  to  powder  finely;  infusible  before  the  blowpipe. 

Calculation. 

Th 59-6    88-17 

0 8-0    11-83 


ThO 67-6    100-00 

(TbO  »  744-9  +  100  s  844-9.    Berselins.) 

Thorina  is  not  reduced  to  the  metallic  statOi  either  by  charcoal  or  by 
potassium. 

Combinations.'-'^.  With  water. — Hydbatb  of  Thorina. — Sulphate 
of  thorina,  after  being  well  purified  by  washing  with  boiling  water,  is  dis- 
solved in  cold  water,  precipitated  by  potash,  and  the  precipitate  thoroughly 
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washed.  The  hydrate  formB  a  gelatinous  precipitate  resembliog  hydrate 
of  alumina,  but  readily  sinks  into  a  small  bulk  on  the  filter;  it  cakes 
together  when  dried  in  the  air,  forming  hard,  glassy  lumps;  in  vacno  o^er 
oil  of  Titriol,  it  dries  up  to  a  white  powder.  The  water  is  expelled  by 
gentle  ignition. 

5.  With  acids,  forming  the  Salts  op  Thorina. — ^The  earth,  after 
ignition,  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids,  bat  dis- 
solves in  hot  sulphuric  acid;  the  hydrate  while  moist  is  readily  dissolved 
by  acids,  but  with  difficulty  when  dry.  The  salts  of  thorina  are  coloar- 
less,  and  haye  a  pure  and  strongly  astringent  taste,  without  sweetness 
or  bitterness.  When  heated  to  redness,  they  part  with  their  acid  on 
ignition  (if  it  is  yolatile)  more  easily  than  the  salts  of  zirconia.  The 
aqueous  solutions  of  many  thorina-salts  are  decomposed  by  boiling,  and 
deposit  a  white  solid  crust  on  the  sides  of  the  glass  vesseL  Potash  or 
ammonia  added  to  the  solution  precipitates  hydrate  of  thorina  which  is 
not  re-dissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  reagent;  hydrosulphate  of  ammo- 
nia also  throws  down  hydrate  of  thorina.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  or 
potash  precipitates  carbonate  of  thorina,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkar 
fine  carbonate  at  ordinary  temperatures. — Phosphate  of  soda  precipitates 
phosphate  of  thorina  in  white  flakes. — Crystals  of  sulphate  of  potash 
introduced  into  the  solution  of  any  salt  of  thorina,  slowly  render  it  tiirbid, 
and  give  rise  to  the  formation  of  double  sulphate  of  thorina  and  potash, 
which  is  soluble  in  pure  water. — Tungstic  acid,  alkaline  molybdates  and 
arseniates,  and  ferrocyanide  of  potassium,  produce  a  white  precipitate. 
Alkaline  oxalates  and  oxalic  acid  also  give  a  white  precipitate,  even  when 
the  thorina-salt  contains  a  large  excess  of  free  acid. 


Thobinum  and  Carbon. 

Carbonate  op  Thorina. — The  hydrate  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air  while  being  washed  and  dried.  When  the  aqueous  solution  of  a 
salt  of  thorina  is  treated  with  alkaline  carbonates,  carbonic  acid  gas  is 
expelled,  and  a  basic  salt  precipitated  which  is  insoluble  in  aqueous  car- 
bonic acid. 

Thorinum  and  Boron. 

Borate  op  Thorina. — Formed  by  double  decomposition. — White 
floculent  precipitate,  insoluble  both  in  water  and  in  solution  of  boracic 
acid. 

Thorinum  and  Phosphorus. 

A.  Phosphide  op  Thorinum. — Heated  thorinum  absorbs  vapour  of 
phosphorus,  the  combination  being  attended  with  evolution  of  light  and 
heat.     The  compound,  which  has  a  dark-grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre 
and  resembles  graphite  in  appearance,  bums  when  heated,  and  forms 
phosphate  of  thorina:  it  is  not  acted  on  by  water. 

B.  Phosphate  op  Thorina.— White,  floculent  precipitate,  fusing  with 
difficulty  in  the  blowpipe-flame;  insoluble  in  water  or  in  solution  of  phos- 
phoric  acid.  ^ 
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Thobinum  and  Sulphuh. 

A.  Sulphide  op  Thorinuh. — ^When  thorinum  is  mixed  with  sulphur, 
and  the  mixture  heated  till  the  sulphur  hegins  to  yolatilize^  combination 
takes  place,  and  the  metal  bums  almost  as  brilliantly  as  in  the  air.  Yel- 
low powder,  which  acquires  by  pressure  a  certain  degree  of  lustre,  but 
not  the  metallic  lustre.  Heated  in  a  glass  tube  containing  air,  it  gives 
off  sulphur  without  much  combustion,  and  leaves  thorina.  It  does  not 
undergo  any  change  in  cold  aqua-regia,  but  dissolves  when  the  mixture  is 
heated,  giving  off  nitrous  gas  and  forming  sulphate  of  thorina.  Sulphide 
of  thorinum  is  slightly  acted  on  by  nitric  acid;  when  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  is  poured  upon  it,  hydrosulphnric  acid  gas  is  given  off  at  first;  but 
the  sulphide  does  not  dissolve  to  any  perceptible  extent^  even  when  heat 
is  applied. 

B.  Sulphate  op  Thorina. — a.  Bogie  Sulphate. — An  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  b  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  ammonia  insufficient  for  complete 
precipitation.  The  transparent,  gelatinous  precipitate  is  partially  con- 
verted by  washing  into  hydrate  of  thorina^  and  gives  up  sulphuric  acid 
to  the  water,  the  quantity  extracted  being  greater  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  time  during  which  the  operation  is  continued,  so  that,  after 
washing  for  a  short  time,  the  residue  contains  23*4  parts,  and  after  long 
washing,  only  17*2  parts  of  acid  to  100  parts  of  thorina. 

b,  Monosulpikate. — Ignited  thorina  reduced  to  fine  powder  is  digested 
for  several  hours  with  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  and  1  part 
of  water,  till  the  latter  is  evaporated;  the  excess  of  sulphuric  acid  is  then 
expelled  by  a  gentle  heat.  The  residual  salt  has  an  earthy  appearance. — 
Mixed  with  an  excess  of  potassium  and  heated  in  a  crucible,  it  is  resolved 
into  thorina  and  sulphide  of  potassium,  the  action  being  attended  with 
violent  detonation,  and  intense  ignition  of  the  crucible;  the  excess  of 
potassium  goes  off  in  vapour. 

Anhydrous.  JSerzelius. 

ThO  67-6     ....     62-82        ....  62*77 

S03  40-0    ....     37-18         ....  37-23 


ThO,  SO*   107-6    ....  100-00        ....        100-00 

The  salt  dissolves  readily  in  cold  water,  when  a  large  quantity  is 
added  at  once;  but  slowly,  when  a  small  quantity  only  is  poured  over  it, 
because  heat  is  then  evolved.  When  the  solution  is  evaporated  by  heat, 
the  bihydrated  salt  separates;  but  by  spontaneous  evaporation  at  ordinary 
temperatures,  crystals  of  the  pentahydrated  salt  are  deposited. 

ff.  Bihydrate, — Formed  by  evaporating  a  solution  at  a  temperature 
above  20®  (68^  F.),  or  by  heating  a  cold  saturated  solution  to  the  boiling 
point. — Snow-white,  woolly  mass,  consisting  of  delicate,  flexible  needles, 
scarcely  soluble  in  hot  water,  but  dissolving  completely,  though  slowly,  in 
cold  water. 

/3.  Pentahydrate, — Crystallizes  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  spontanea 
ous  evaporation  (even  when  the  solution  contains  an  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid,  which  then  remains  nearly  pure  in  the  mother-liquid),  in  transparent 
rhombohedrons,  which  remain  unaltered  in  the  air  at  temperatures  under 
15®  (59°  F.);  but  when  kept  in  dry  air,  at  higher  temperatures,  part  with 
3  atoms  of  water  and  become  milk-white,  without  however  falling  to 
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pieces.  In  entire  crystals,  the  salt  dissolves  but  slowly  in  cold  water;  bot 
when  reduced  to  powder,  it  dissolves  in  cold  water  with  greater  rapidity 
and  in  tolerable  abundance.  In  hot  water,  the  crystals  become  opaque 
from  formation  of  «,  and  leave  a  skeleton  in  the  form  of  the  crystaL — 
From  a  cold  aqueous  solution,  the  salt  a  is  almost  entirely  separajted  on 
the  application  of  heat;  but  if  other  sulphates  are  present  which  forai  a 
double  salt  with  it,  little  or  no  precipitation  takes  place.  A  solution  ren- 
dered turbid  by  h^t  becomes  clear  again  on  oooling.  From  a  cold  aque- 
ous solution,  alcohol  throws  down  the  pentahydrate;  from  a  hot  solation, 
the  bihydrated  salt 

CrywMumL  Oyitallized. 

ThO  ^ %7^        53-82  ThO  67-6         44-30 

S03    . 400        31-85  SO»    40«         26-21 

2HO 180        14-33  5H0 -     45-0         29-49 

ThO,SO'  +  2Aq.        125*6       lOO'OO  TliO,  S0»  +  5Aq.        152-6       lOO-OO 

c.  Add  Sulphate. — ^Wlien  100  parts  of  the  salt  b  are  heated  with  oil 
of  vitriol  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  till  no  more  sulphuric  acid  passes 
off  in  vapovr,  about  1 19'77  parts  of  an  acid  salt  remain  (consisting  of 
lAt.  of  baw  and  about  ]\  At.  acid). 

Thorinum  and  Bbomine. 

HydraUd  Bromide  of  Tkorinum  or  Bydrobromate  of  Thorina. — A  solu- 
tion of  hydrate  of  thorlna  in  excess  of  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  leaves, 
when  evaporated  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a  tenacious  gum,  which,  from 
decomposition  of  the  excess  of  acid  (and  formation  of  hydrobromite) 
acquires  a  deep  yellow  colour. 

Thorinum  akb  Chloride. 

A.  Chloride  of  Thorinum. — A  mixture  of  thorina  and  sugar  is 
carbonized  in  a  covered  crucible,  and  the  carbonaceous  mass  ignited  in  a 
porcelain  tube  through  which  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed: 
decomposition  proceeds  very  slowly.  The  greater  part  of  the  chloride  of 
thorinum  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  white,  semi^sed,  crystalline  mass, 
just  where  the  tube  ceases  to  glow;  on  second  sublimation,  it  yields  bril- 
liant colourless  crystals.  Chloride  of  thoriauim  is  decomposed  by  potassium 
with  slight  detonation  and  combustion. 

Hydraied  Chloride  ^  Thorinum  or  ffydrochlore^  qf  7%oWfMr.— 
Chloride  of  thorinum  dissolves  m  water  with  great  evolution  of  heat;  it 
also  deliquesces  in  the  air. — Hydrate  of  thorina  dissolves  readily  in  hydro- 
chloric acid;  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk  solidifies  on  cooling 
and  forms  a  radiated  mass— especially  when  it  contains  an  excess  of  acid, 
which  renders  the  salt  less  soluble.  By  evaporation  at  a  gentle  heat,  a 
deliquescent  saline  mass  is  obtained,  which,  in  a  dry  atmosphere,  neither 
becomes  crystalline  nor  dries  up;  but  when  strongly  heated,  gives  off  all 
its  hydrochloric  acid  amd  leaves  pure  thorina.  tho  aqueous  solution  is 
not  decomposed  or  rendered  turbid  by  boiling.  The  salt  likewise  dis- 
solves in  strong  hydrochloric  acid  (differing  in  this  respect  from  ^e  cor- 
responding zirconium  compound),  although  more  sparingly  than  in  water. 
Both  dry  and  hydrated  chloride  of  thorinum  are  perfectly  soluble  in 
alcohol. 


SULPHATE  OF  THOEINA  AND  POTASH.  ^S5 

B.  OxTCHLORiDB  OF  THORiNUM.--«In  the  BrepanUioo  of  chloride  of 
ihorinam,  a  white  cloud  passes  over  with  the  chlorine  gas,  and  con- 
denses in  the  receive  in  the  form  of  a  white,  amorphous  sublimate.  Water 
reeolves  this  substance  into  soluble  chloride  of  thorinum  and  an  inso- 
luble residue  of  thorina,  which  does  not  become  visible  till  the  receiver 
is  dried. 

TfioniNUM  AND  Fluorine. 

Fluoribe  op  Thorinitm. — ^When  hydrate  of  thorina  is  treated  with 
excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  fluoride  of  thorinum  is  deposited  in  the  form 
of  a  heavy,  white,  insoluble  powder. — The  excess  of  hydrofluoric  acid 
poured  oflT  from  the  salt  contains  scarcely  anything  in  solution.  Fluoride 
of  thorinum  is  not  decomposed  by  ignition,  and  but  very  imperfectly  by 
potassium. 

TsoRtNUM  AND  Nitrogen. 

A.  Nitrate  of  Thorina. — The  solution  evaporated  in  a  confined 
space  over  oil  of  vitriol  dries  up  to  a  crystalline  mass;  when  evaporated 
in  the  air,  it  yields  a  thick  syrup.  The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water  and 
in  alcohol;  the  aqueous  solution  is  not  rendered  cloudy  by  boiling. 

B.  Carbonate  of  Thorina  and  Ammonia. — The  hydrate,  carbo- 
nate, and  basic  salts  of  thorina  dissolve  sparingly  in  a  dilute  solution  of 
carbonate  of  ammonia;  in  a  concentrated  solution,  however,  they  dissolve 
somewhat  copiously.  The  solution  heated  to  60^  in  a  close  veasel 
becomes  turbid,  from  separation  of  thorina,  which,  however,  is  slowly 
re-dissolved  on  cooling.  Caustic  ammonia  produces  no  cloudiness  in  the 
solution,  but  on  the  contrary,  restores  its  transparency  when  turbid  from 
partial  precipitation. 

Thorinum  and  Potassium. 

Thorina  cannot  be  made  to  unite  by  fusion  with  causttc  potash  of 
soda,  or  their  carbonates.  If  the  mixture  be  put  into  water  after  ignition, 
it  falls  to  pieces  and  forms  a  white  milky  liquid;  and  the  finely^ivided 
thorina,  like  titanic  acid,  is  carried  through  the  filter  by  the  wash-water, 
unless  hydrochloric  acid,  or  sal-ammoniac  is  previously  added  to  it.  Tho- 
rina is  not  rendered  soluble  in  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  by  ignition  with 
alkalis. 

A.  Carbonate  op  Thorina  and  Potash. — The  hydrate  and  carbo- 
nate of  thorina  are  slightly  soluble  in  a  dilute  solution  of  carbonate  of 
potash,  and  somewhat  copiously  in  %  concentrated  solution :  the  ignited 
earth  is  insoluble  in  that  liquid. 

B.  Sulphate  of  Thorina  and  Potash. — 1.  When  crystallized  sul- 
phate of  potash  is  immersed  in  a  solntiou  of  sulphate  of  thorina,  the 
liquid  gradually  becomes  turbid,  and  deposits  the  double  salt  in  the  form 
of  a  white,  crystalline  powder.  If  the  solution  is  neutral  aad  concen- 
trated, the  sulphate  of  thorina  is  not  completely  precipitated,  beoavse  the 
sulphate  of  potae^  becomes  env^ped  wi^  a  coating  of  the  double  salt; 
but  if  to  the  solutioR  of  sulphate  of  thorina^  a  boiling  s»tiirated  solution 
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of  sulpliate  of  potash  is  added,  as  long  as  it  fomis  a  clond,  the  predpi- 
tation  on  cooliue  is  complete,  so  that  the  liquid,  even  thoagh  containiDg 
an  excess  of  acid^  is  qnite  free  from  thorina:  the  double  s^t  is  howeTer 
mixed  with  crystals  of  sulphate  of  potash. — 2.  The  salt  may  also  be  pre- 
pared by  fusing  together  thorina  and  bisulphate  of  potash  at  a  red  heat. 
It  crystallizes  from  an  aqueous  solution  by  spontaneous  eyaporation,  or 
from  a  hot  solution,  on  cooling,  in  transparent  and  colourless  rectangular 
prisms,  which  are  permanent  in  the  air  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  when 
gently  heated,  part  with  their  water  of  crystallization  and  become  milk- 
white.  The  salt  dissolves  slowly  in  cold  water,  but  abundantly  and  with 
ease  in  hot  water;  it  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  water  saturated  with  sulphate 
of  potash  (thereby  distinguished  from  yttria).  The  aqueous  solution,  after 
long  continued  boiling  in  a  platinum  vessel,  deposits  an  insoluble  basic  salt^ 
while  bisulphate  of  potash  remains  in  the  solution;  but  the  decomposition 
does  not  go  beyond  a  certain  point.  The  basic  salt  is  very  soluble  in 
dilute  acids  (differing  thereby  from  the  corresponding  zirconia  compound), 
but  not  in  alcohol.  It  does  not  combine  by  fusion  with  bisulphate  dt 
potash. 

Crystallized.  Berzeliu& 

KO 47-2      ....        23-16  ....  23-41 

ThO  67-6       ....         3317  ....  3308 

2S0» 80-0      ....         39-25  ....  38-95 

HO 9-0       ....           4-42  ....  4-56 

KO,  SO»  +  ThO,  SC  +  Aq.       203*8       Z       100*00         Z.       10000 

C.  Bromide  op  Tiiorincm  and  Potassium. — Prepared  by  mixing 
bromide  of  thorinum  with  bromide  of  potassium. — White. 

D*  Chloride  of  Thorinum  and  Potassium. — A  mixture  of  the 
hydrated  chlorides  of  thorinum  and  potassium  is  first  dried,  and  after- 
wards ignited  in  a  current  of  hydrochloric  acid  gas.  A  small  portion  only 
of  the  chloride  of  thorinom  sublimes,  or  is  decomposed  by  the  water  stlU 
adhering  to  it. — In  combination  with  water,  or  ss  hydrocklcrate  of  thorina 
and  potash,  it  crystallizes  irregularly.  It  is  very  soluble  in  water,  and 
almost  deliquescent. 

E.  Fluoride  op  Thorinum  and  Potassium. — Precipitated  in  the 
form  of  a  white  powder  on  mixing  an  aqueous  solution  of  a  salt  of  thorina 
with  fluoride  of  potassium,  or  with  any  other  salt  of  potash  and  free 
hydrofluoric  acid.  The  salt  is  not  decomposed  by  i^ition;  potassium 
however  decomposes  it  with  a  slight  explosion,  but  without  any  emission 
of  light     It  is  insoluble  in  water. 


F.  Nitrate  op  Thorina  and  Potash. — The  solution  evaporated  in 
the  air  to  a  syrupy  consistence  solidifies  completely  in  a  fibrous 
Very  soluble  in  water  and  in  alcohol. 


mass. 


Thorinum  and  Sodium. 

Thorina  does  not  dissolve  before  the  blowpipe  in  carbonate  of  soda. 
In  borax  or  roicrocosmic  salt  it  dissolves  very  slowly;  the  bead,  when 
saturated  with  the  earth,  becomes  milk-white  on  cooling;  a  less  saturated 
globule  remains  transparent,  and  is  not  rendered  turbid,  even  by  flaming. 
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Chapter  XIV. 

ZIRCONIUM. 


Klaproth.    Zirconia.    Beitrage,  1,  203  and  227. 

GuTton-Morvean.     Zirconia.     Ann,  Chim,  21,  72. 

Vauquelin.     Zirconia.     Ann,  Chim,  22,  179. 

Berzelius.     Zirconia.     Schw,  21,  40. — Zirconium  and  Zirconia.     Pogg» 

4,  117. 
Pfaff.     Zirconia.     Schw.  28, 102. 

Chevreul.     Zirconia.     Ann,  Chim,  Fhys,  13,  245;  also  Schw,  29,  144. 
Hermann.    Btichners  Repert,  35,  117;  Ann,  Pharm,  52,  440,  1S44. 


History,  Zirconia  was  discovered  bj  Klaproth  in  1789.  In  1824, 
Berzelius  eliminated  the  metal  zirconium  from  it,  and  gave  a  more  exact 
account  of  its  chemical  relations. 

Sources,  Rare.  Found  as  an  oxide  combined  with  silica  in  Zircon 
(and  Hyacinth)  and  in  Eudialite;  with  titanic  acid  in  Polymignite,  Aeschi- 
nite,  and  Oerstedite;  and  with  tantalic  acid  (to  the  amount  of  3  per  cent.) 
in  Fergusonite. 

Preparation.  In  an  iron  tube  \  of  an  inch  wide  and  1^  inches  long, 
closed  at  bottom,  and  contained  in  a  platinum  crucible  not  much  larger 
than  itself  and  furnished  with  a  cover,  a  mixture  of  dry  powdered  fluo- 
ride of  zirconium  and  potassium  arranged  with  potassium  in  alternate 
layers,  is  heated  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp.  The  heat  is  applied 
gently  at  first — the  mixture  being  frequently  stirred  with  an  iron  wire; 
afterwards  the  temperature  is  raised  to  low  redness — whereupon,  if 
the  double  fluoride  is  perfectly  dry,  reduction  takes  place  without  any 
noise  or  appearance  of  combustion.  A  tube  of  glass  may  also  be  used 
instead  of  an  iron  tube;  but  in  that  case  silicium  is  reduced  from  the 
glass,  and  as  the  tube  cools,  cracks  ofl*  and  contaminates  the  zirconium. 
The  mass  when  cold  is  digested  in  water,  on  the  addition  of  which,  a 
slight  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  takes  place,  and  the  zirconium  is  sepa- 
rated. It  is  then  washed  with  cold  water;  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
the  hydrate  of  zirconia  mixed  with  it — which  is  formed  by  the  action 
of  the  potash  on  the  remaining  silico-fluoride  of  zirconium  (the  potash 
itself  being  produced  from  the  potassium  by  decomposition) — it  is,  while 
still  wet,  digested  for  six  hours  at  a  temperature  between  40"*  and  50**, 
with  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  water,  which, 
by  slightly  acting  on  the  zirconium,  cives  rise  to  the  evolution  of  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrogen  gas«     The  whole  is  then  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and 
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the  zirconiam  washed,  first  with  wuter  containiDg  sal-ammoniac,  and 
lastly  with  alcohol.  (By  washing  with  poTS  water,  the  whole  of  the  zir- 
conium would  be  carried,  in  a  state  of  minute  division,  through  the  pores 
of  the  filter.  (Berzelius.)— The  earlier  attempts  of  Sir  H.  Davy  {GUb.  32, 
392)  to  obtain  zirconium  were  attended  with  less  satisfactory  results. 

Becquerel  (Ann.  Chim.  PhyB.  48,  337)  introduced  into  the  tube  6 
{App.  8)  a  concentrated  solution  of  chloride  of  zirconium,  mixed  with 
a  small  quantity  of  chloride  of  iron  (without  this,  the  decomposition  would 
not  take  place);  filled  the  tube  a  and  cup  c  with  a  solution  of  common 
salt;  and  passed  the  positive  electrode  of  a  voltaic  battery  of  30  pairs  into 
the  tube  a,  and  the  negative  electrode  into  the  tube  6.  The  negative  plar- 
tinum  wire  first  became  grey,  and  in  the  course  of  24  hours  was  covered 
with  steelgrey,  four-sided  tables,  first  of  zirconium  containing  iron,  but 
afterwards  of  pure  zirconium.  These  crystals  yielded  readily  to  the  blow 
of  a  hammer;  and  were  rapidly  converte<l  by  oxidation  into  a  white  mass, 
not  only  on  exposure  to  the  air,  but  even  in  the  liquid  in  which  they  were 
produced.  This  change  took  place  as  soon  as  the  current  of  electricity 
was  interrupted,  and  was  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  This 
great  oxidability  was  attributed  by  Becquerel  to  the  presence  of  a  trace 
of  iron. 

Properties,  Black,  coherent  powder  resembling  charcoal  in  appear- 
ance; may  be  compressed  by  the  burnishing  steel  into  thin,  shining  scales 
resembling  graphite,  of  a  grey  colour  and  some  degree  of  metallic  lustre: 
these  scales,  however,  do  not  conduct  the  current  of  a  hydro-electric  pair. 
Zirconium  may  be  heated  in  vacuo  or  in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas  to 
the  melting  point  of  glass,  without  fusing  or  undergoing  any  change  (but 
if  hydrate  of  zirconia  is  present,  the  metal  becomes  heated  to  redness,  by 
absorbing  the  oxygen  of  the  water  combined  with  the  zirconia).  Un ig- 
nited zirconium  difi'nses  itself  through  water  in  so  fine  a  state  of  division, 
that  it  passes  through  the  filter;  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  saline 
substances,  <&c.,  instantly  causes  it  to  aggregate  into  large  fiakes.  Bat  if 
it  be  left  at  rest,  and  especially  if  heat  be  applied,  the  zirconium  separates 
from  the  water  and  h\\%  down  to  the  bottom,  but  only  after  a  considerable 
lapse  of  time.  (Berzelius.) 

Compounds  of  Zirconium, 

ZniCONItTM  AND  OxTGEX. 

Zirconia.   ZrO. 

Zirconerde,  Zirkoniumroxyd,  ffyacintherde,  Zircons. 

Formation, — 1.  Zirconium  takes  fire  in  the  air  at  temperatures  consi- 
derably below  redness,  and  bums  with  a  brilliant  light,  though  tranquilly, 
and  forms  zirconia,  white  and  free  from  potash.  If  the  metal  is  mixed 
with  hydrate  of  zirconia,  the  combustion  is  attended  with  a  kind  of  explo- 
sion, and  the  materials  are  scattered  about;  If  carbon  is  present,  it  becomes 
so  surrounded  by  the  earth  that  it  is  not  consumed,  and  gives  a  dusky- 
hue  to  the  zirconia.  Zirconium  ignited  in  vacuo,  and  exposed  to  the  air 
as  soon  as  it  cools,  becomes  so  much  heated  that  it  takes  fire;  but  if,  after 
ignition,  it  is  first  brought  into  contact  with  air  in  a  narrow  tube,  it 
neither  takes  fire  at  that  time^  nor  when  subsequently  thrown  out  into  the 
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air. — 2.  With  the  hydrates  of  the  fixed  alkalis,  hydrate  of  zirconia,  or 
hjdrated  borax,  zirconium  explodes  on  the  application  of  heat,  absorbing 
the  oxygen  of  the  water.  Heated  with  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  it 
combines  with  the  oxygen  of  the  carbonic  acid,  the  decomposition  being 
attended  with  a  slight  explosion.  It  decomposes  chlorate  and  nitrate  of 
potash,  but  only  at  a  red  heat;  a  mixture  of  chlorate  of  potash  and  zirco- 
nium takes  fire  when  smartly  struck,  but  does  not  detonate. — 3.  Aqua- 
regia,  oil  of  vitriol,  and  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  oxidize  zirconium 
only  at  a  boiling  heat  and  but  slowly,  the  latter  evolving  hydrogen  gas. 
Hydrofluoric  acid  dissolves  it  even  in  the  cold,  with  disengagement  of 
hydrogen  ffas;  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric  acids  dissolves  it  with 
great  rapidity.  (Berzelius.)  * 

Preparation,  Zircon  (which  consists  of  silica  and  zircon ia,  with  a 
very  small  quantity  of  sesquioxide  of  iron)  or  hyacinth,  is,  in  the  first 
place,  very  finely  pounded :  the  oxide  of  iron  may  then  be  partially  sepa- 
rated by  digestion  in  hydrochloric  acid. — As  zircon  is  frequently  found 
mixed  with  spinelle,  garnet,  Ac,  it  should  be  previously  ignited — whereby 
its  colour  is  destroyed,  while  that  of  the  other  gems  remains  unaltered — 
and  the  colourless  crystals  of  zircon  picked  out.  (Berzelius.) — The  decom- 
position and  further  treatment  of  the  zircon  is  then  conducted  as  follows : 

a.  Decomposition  of  the  Zircon, — 1.  Klaproth  and  Berzelius  fuse  the 
pounded  mineral  at  a  gentle  heat  with  4  or  5  parts — Chevreul,  and  Dubois 
h  Silveira,  with  2  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash,  the  materials  being  put  into 
a  silver  crucible,  and  kept  at  a  gentle  heat  for  an  hour  or  two.  The 
cooled  mass  is  then  digested  in  hot  water,  as  long  as  the  water  con- 
tinues to  dissolve  out  any  silicate  of  potash.  The  insoluble  residue 
consists  of  silicate  of  zirconia  and  potash  (a,  1 )  mixed  with  sesquioxide  of 
iron. — 2.  Berzelius  gently  ignites  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  zircon  and 
3  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  in  a  platinum  crucible;  and  introduces 
hydrate  of  soda  from  time  to  time,  in  small  pieces,  into  the  middle  of  the 
mixture — taking  care  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with  the  crucible--* 
whereupon  the  hydrate  fuses  and  is  absorbed  by  the  porous  mass.  This 
mode  of  proceeding  prevents  the  spitting  which  would  otherwise  be  pro- 
duced by  the  escape  of  the  water  contained  in  the  hydrate  of  soda.  The 
covered  crucible  is  then  exposed  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour  to  a  heat 
approaching  whiteness. — 3.  Wbhler  {Berzelius,  Lehrh.  2,  391)  introduces 
an  intimate  mixture  of  one  part  of  powdered  zircon  with  4  parts  of  dry 
carbonate  of  soda  into  a  platinum  crucible  fitted  with  a  cover;  places  this 
in  an  earthen  crucible — the  bottom  of  which  is  covered  with  magnesia  to 
prevent  the  platinum  from  adhering  to  it;  and  ignites  strongly  for  half  an 
hour  in  a  wind-furnace.  The  mass  becomes  fused  and  perfectly  disinte- 
grated.— 4.  Berthier  {Ann.  Chlm,  Pkys.  50,  362;  also  Ann.  Fharm,  5,  246) 
fuses  one  part  of  zircon  with  3  parts  of  hydrate  of  soda  at  a  gentle  heat  in 
a  silver  crucible,  or  with  3  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature in  a  platinum  crucible.  He  prefers  soda,  because  potash  produces 
with  the  zirconia  a  double  salt  which  is  difficult  to  decompose.  The  mass 
is  difi'ased  in  a  large  quantity  of  cold  water;  the  solution  decanted;  and 
the  greater  part  of  the  soda  and  silica  separated  by  repeated  washing  with 
water,  and  decantation. — 5.  Berthier  first  fuses  the  zircon  at  a  gentle 
heat  with  2  parts  of  hydrate  of  soda  in  a  silver  crucible,  and  then  exposes 
the  mass  in  a  charcoal  crucible  to  a  full  white  heat. — 6.  Berthier  also  fuses 
a  mixture  of  1  part  of  zircon  and  2  parts  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  silver 
crucible;  reduces  the  cooled  mass  to  powder;  mixes  it  with  I  part  of  sul- 
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phnr  (to  1  part  of  zircon),  and  ignites  the  mixture  in  a  charcoal  cracihle 
at  sncn  a  temperature  that  the  mass  may  remain  for  some  time  in  a  pastj 
state.  The  reddish-grey,  blistered,  and  somewhat  crystalline  mass  is 
pounded  when  cold;  then  diffused  through  a  large  quantity  of  water 
freed  from  atmospheric  air  by  boiling;  and  the  solution,  which  contains 
sulphide  of  sodium  together  with  sulphide  of  iron,  is  decanted  from  the 
zirconia.  The  separation  of  the  iron  from  the  zirconia  is  facilitated  by  con- 
verting the  sesqnioxide  of  iron  into  sulphide. — •?.  Berthier  {Ann.  Chim. 
Fkys,  59,  192)  places  a  mixture  of  10  parts  of  zircon,  3*3  parts  of  quartz, 
and  ll'l  parts  of  marble  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  and  heats  it  in  a  blast-far^ 
nace.  The  iron  is  reduced,  and  may  be  detached  from  the  stony  mass  by 
the  blow  of  a  hammer.  One  part  of  zircon  likewise  fuses  completely  with 
2*4  parts  of  litharge. — 8.  Wohler  {Fogg.  48,  94)  proposes  to  pass  chlorine 
gas  over  a  mixture  of  powdered  zircon  and  charcoal  ignited  in  a  tube  <tf 
porcelain  or  very  hard  glass,  whereby  the  chloride  of  silicium  will  be 
volatilized  and  the  chloride  of  zirconium  sublimed  in  combination  with 
zirconia,  and  in  such  a  state  as  to  be  perfectly  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
b.  Further  treatment  of  the  disintegrated  mass. — 1.  Klaproth  dissolves 
the  powder  (a,  1)  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  (it  requires  long  digestion 
and  heating);  filters  to  separate  any  zircon  that  may  remain  unacted  on; 
and  throws  down  the  hydrate  of  zirconia— contaminated  with  hydrated 
sesqnioxide  of  iron — ^by  means  of  caustic  potash. — 2.  Chevreul  mixes  the 
powder  (a,  1)  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  consistence  of  a  thick  paste; 
introduces  it  into  a  long  glass  tube  tapering  towards  the  bottom;  and 
suffers  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  trickle  through  it,  till  that  which 
passes  through  is  no  longer  blackened  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen — a  proof 
that  it  no  longer  contains  any  silver  from  the  crucible — and  till  it  gives 
with  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  a  pure  white  precipitate  of  hydrate  of 
zirconia,  thereby  showing  the  absence  of  iron.  (The  hydrochloric  acid  in 
passing  through  dissolves  a  portion  of  the  zirconia:  Berzelius.)  The  chlo- 
ride of  zirconium  still  remaining  in  the  tube  is  then  dissolved  in  water; 
filtered;  and  the  hydrate  of  zirconia  thrown  down  by  ammonia.  Accord- 
ing to  Berzelius,  the  acid  hydrochlorate  of  zirconia  contaminated  with 
iron  may  be  evaporated  to  the  crystallizing  point,  and  the  crystals  purified 
from  oxide  of  iron  by  digestion  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  in  which 
they  are  but  very  sparingly  soluble:  the  crystals  may  then  be  dissolved 
in  water  aud  the  solutiou  precipitated  as  before  by  ammonia. — 3.  Dubois 
&  Silveira  {Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  14,  111;  also  N.  Tr.  5,  2,  439)  evaporate 
the  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  (a,  1)  carefully  to  dryness;  exhaust  the 
residue  with  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  which  loaves  the 
silica  undissolved;  and  precipitate  zirconia  and  sesquioxide  of  iron  from 
the  filtered  solution  by  excess  of  ammonia.  They  then  wash  the  precipi- 
tate thoroughly;  boil  it  with  solution  of  oxalic  acid;  separate  the  ferric 
oxalate  by  filtration  and  washing,  from  the  insoluble  oxalate  of  zirconia; 
and  either  ignite  the  latter  to  obtain  the  pure  earth,  or  decompose  it  with 
potash  to  obtain  the  hydrate. — 4.  Berzelius  dilutes  the  hydrochloric  acid 
solution  of  (a,  1)  with  water,  and  boils  it  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Basic 
hydrochlorate  of  zirconia  free  from  iron  is  then  thrown  down,  and  may  be 
separated  from  the  acid,  either  by  ignition  or  by  digestion  with  caustic 
potash. — 5.  Or  he  saturates  the  neutral  solution  with  sulphate  of  potash, 
whereby  a  basic  sulphate  of  zirconia  and  potash  is  formed;  washes  this 
double  salt  with  a  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  potash;  and  digests 
with  solution  of  potash.  The  zirconia  is  thereby  separated  in  the  form 
of  hydrate,  which  is  washed  and  dried. — The  solution  after  being  treated 
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I!  "with  salphate  of  potash,  still  contains  a  portion  of  zirconia  together  with 

:.  the  oxide  of  iron;  both  bases  raav  be  thrown  down  by  potash;  the  preci- 

i}  pitate  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid;  and  the  zirconia 

'!  again  separated  by  the  addition  of  sulphate  of  potash. — 6.  Berzelins  dis- 

i:  solves  the  ignited  mass  (a,  2)  after  cooling,  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid; 

I'r  filters  from  undccomposed  zircon;  evaporates  the  filtrate  nearly  to  dry- 

ness; dilutes  with  water;  and  separates  the  solution  from  the  silica  by 
.,.  filtration.     He  then  adds  an  excess  of  ammonia;  dissolves  the  precipi- 

tated hydrates  of  zirconia  and  ferric  oxide  in  tartaric  acid;  supersaturates 
v^  .  the  liquid  with  ammonia;  mixes  the  clear  solution  with  bi-hydrosulphate 

--  of  ammonia,  which  precipitates  the  iron  in  the  form  of  protosulphide; 

^  puts  the  mixture  into  a  stoppered  bottle,  and  leaves  it  in  a  warm  place 

. ,.  til]  the  precipitate  has  settled  down;  pours  off  as  much  of  the  solution  as 

^.  possible,  and  filters  the  rest — without  however  washing  the  sulphide  of 

J  J  iron — as  a  portion  of  iron  might  thereby  be  imparted  to  the  liquid — and 

^^  finally  evaporates  to  dryness  and  ignites,  till  nothing  but  pure,  white  zirco- 

^  nia  is  left  behind. — 7.  Berthier  treats  the  insoluble  residue  (a,  4)  with 

r^  cold,  moderately  strong  hydrochloric  acid;  adds  water,  which  dissolves 

7^  nearly  the  whole;  evaporates  to  a  small  bulk;  separates  the  solution  from 

'^  the  insoluble  silica;  dilutes  it  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  water;  and 

.■  saturates  it  with  hydrosulphuric  acid.     Any  precipitate  of  sulphide  of 

copper  that  may  be  formed  (the  copper  being  derived  from  the  silver 
crucible)  must  be  separated  by  filtration.  The  liquid  is  then  mixed  with 
excess  of  ammonia,  which  throws  down  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of  zirconia 
and  protosulphide  of  iron;  and  the  precipitate — after  being  separated  from 
the  liquid,  by  leaving  it  to  subside  in  a  stoppered  bottle  and  decanting — 
'  is  mixed  with  such  a  quantity  of  aqueous  sulphurous  acid  that  the  odour 

of  the  acid  may  remain  permanent.  The  sulphurous  acid  dissolves  the 
whole  of  the  iron  in  the  form  of  ferrous  sulphite.  The  perfectly  white 
hydrate  of  zirconia  which  remains  undissolvea,  is  lastly  to  be  washed  with 
water.  A  small  quantity  of  zirconia  is  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  sul- 
'  phurous  acid,  together  with  the  oxide  of  iron;  but  by  boiling  the  liquid 

'  till  the  excess  of  acid  is  expelled,  the  zirconia  is  completely  precipitated 

without  the  slightest  admixture  of  iron. — 8.  Berthier  digests  the  residue 
(a,  6) — freed  by  water  from  the  sulphides  of  iron  and  sodium — in  a  small 
quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  thereby  dissolves  out  the  rest  of  the 
iron  and  a  small  quantity  of  zirconia.  The  remaining  zirconia  merely 
requires  to  be  freed  from  silica.  The  small  quantity  of  zirconia  contained 
in  the  ferruginous  hydrochloric  acid  solution,  may  be  precipitated  by  the 
cautious  addition  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  soda,  the  iron 
in  the  liquid  being  in  the  state  of  protoxide. 

IT  Scheerer  (Pogg.  59,  48)  fuses  zircon  with  four  times  its  weight  of 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  digests  the  residue  in  pure  water.  The  water 
dissolves  out  silicate  of  soda,  together  with  the  excess  of  carbonate,  and 
leaves  behind  a  heavy,  white,  insoluble  compound  of  zirconia  and  soda, 
together  with  light  fiakes  of  oxide  of  iron,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  other 
foreign  substances,  which  float  about  in  the  liquid  when  it  is  agitated. 
The  supernatant  liquid  is  poured  off,  with  as  much  of  the  impurities  as 
possible — fresh  water  added — and  the  treatment  repeated  till  nothing  but 
the  heavy  white  powder  remains.  This  substance  may  be  collected  on  a 
filter  and  washed,  if  necessary,  but  not  too  long;  for  it  is  gradually  decom- 
posed by  water,  zirconia  passing  through  the  filter  in  the  peculiar  state  in 
which  it  resists  the  action  of  acids.  On  pouring  hydrochloric  acid  over 
the  salt,  it  becomes  heated,  and  swells  up  considerably,  but  without  evolu- 
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tion  of  gas.  On  adding  water  to  tbe  swollen  mass,  a  clear  solutioii  is 
obtained,  from  which  ammonia  precipitates  pure,  snow-white  hjdrate  of 
rirconia.  The  precipitate  may  then  be  collected  on  a  filter,  and  thorongblj 
washed  with  pure  water,  to  tree  it  from  the  adhering  solution.  T 

The  hydrate  of  zircouia  obtained  by  most  of  these  processes  may  be 
converted  into  the  pure  earth  by  ignition. 

Froperim.  White  powder,  rough  to  the  touch ;  scratches  glass  (when 
formed  into  hard  lumps  by  igniting  the  hydrate  without  previously  reducing 
it  to  powder:  Berthier),  At  the  heat  of  a  smith's  forge,  it  fuses  imper- 
fectly, and  forms  a  grey  mass  of  specific  gravity  4*35,  which  resembles 
porcelain  in  appearance,  gives  sparks  with  steel,  and  scratches  glass;. 
(Vauquelin.)  According  to  Sir  H.  Davy,  it  even  scratches  rock-crystaL 
According  to  Berzelius,  pure  zirconia  is  infusible;  that  which  fuses  con- 
tains potash.  In  the  blowpipe  flame,  it  emits  a  light  of  unusual  splendour. 
(Berzelius.)     It  is  tasteless  and  inodorous. 

CalcuLation.  Berzelius. 

Zt 22-4     ....       73-68        73-686 

O  80    ....       26-32        26-314 

ZrO  30-4     ....     100-00        ZZ       100-000 

(Zr^QS  »  2  .  420-2  +  3  .  100  =  1140-4.     BerzeUns.) 

Decompositions.  By  the  simultaneous  action  of  charcoal  and  chloriDe. 
By  electricity,  in  the  presence  of  mercury,  potassium,  or  sodium  I  Bj 
potassium  at  a  white  heat  1 

Combinations. — a.  With  water:  Hydrate  op  Zirconia. — For  the 
vreparationf  see  that  of  the  earth. — When  freshly  precipitated,  it  is  a 
white,  bulky,  semi-gelatinous  mass;  when  dried,  it  shrinks  up  and  forms  a 
yellowish,  shining,  translucent,  gummy  mass,  having  a  conchoidal  fracture, 
(Vauquelin.) 

Calculation.  Berzelius.  H.  DaTy.  Klaprath. 

2ZrO   60-8     ....     8711         ....        87  U         ....        80        ....         66-7 

HO 90     ....     12-89        ....         12-89        ....        20        ....         33-3 

2ZrO,HO  ....     69  8     ....  10000        ....       10000        ....       100        ....       1000 

The  water  is  expelled  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  redness; 
and  if  the  heat  be  raised  to  low  redness,  after  all  the  water  has  been 
driven  off,  the  peculiar  incandescence  first  observe<l  by  Sir  H.  Davy  is 
produced  (I.,  107).  According  to  Chevreul,  the  incandescence  is  pre- 
ceded by  blackening.  (This,  according  to  Hermann,  arises  from  the 
presence  of  impurities.) 

6.  With  acids,  forming  the  Salts  op  Zirconia. — The  affinity  of  acids 
for  zirconia  is  very  slight.  Zirconia,  "which  has  been  heated  to  incandes- 
cence, is  no  longer  soluble  in  any  acid,  excepting  sulphuric  acid :  if  it  be 
finely  pounded,  and  slowly  digested  in  a  heated  mixture  of  2  parts  of  oil 
of  vitriol  and  1  part  of  water,  till  the  water  and  excess  of  acid  are  driven 
off,  a  residue  is  left  consisting  of  soluble  sulphate  of  zircouia.  The 
hydrate,  when  precipitated  and  washed  in  the  cold,  and  the  carbonate 
precipitated  in  the  cold,  dissolve  readily  in  acids;  but,  if  the  hydrate  has 
— ^en  precipitated  hot,  or  washed  with  boiling  water,  it  dissolves  only  in 
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concentrated  acidB,  and  after  long  digestion  at  a  high  temperature.  The 
hydrate  is  not  soluble  in  boiling  solutions  of  ammouiacal  salts  (Berzelius); 
or  in  solutions  of  alkaline  carbonates,  even  when  it  is  freshly  precipitated 
(Hermann).  The  soluble  salts  of  zirconia  haye  a  strong,  purely  astrin- 
gent)  sour  taste,  and  redden  litmus.  When  strongly  heated,  they  give  up 
their  acid,  provided  the  acid  is  of  such  a  nature  that  it  can  be  volatilized 
or  decomposed  by  heat.  The  precipitates  produced  in  solutions  of 
zircoriiarsalts  by  various  reagents  are  as  follows :  Pure  alkalis  and  alkaline 
hydros ulphates  act  upon  solutions  of  zirconia  in  the  same  manner  as  upon 
the  solutions  of  the  preceding  earths,  thorina  perhaps  excepted — that  is  to 
say — they  produce  a  precipitate  of  hydrate  of  zirconia,  insoluble  in  excess 
of  the  reagent  (and  containing  a  small  quantity  of  the  alkali  obstinately 
adhering  to  it :  Hermann),  The  precipitation  by  the  alkaline  hydrosul- 
phates  is  attended  with  evolution  of  hydrosulpburic  acid.  The  alkaline 
carbonates — and  carbonate  of  lime,  according  to  Kobell — ^give  a  precipi- 
tate of  carbonate  of  zirconia,  which  is  soluble  in  excess  of  monocarbonate 
or  bicarbonate  of  ammonia,  potash,  or  soda,  especially  if  the  zircon ia-salt 
be  added  by  degrees  to  the  excess  of  alkaline  carbonate,  and  the  liquid 
agitated.  IT  Hermann  states  that,  when  an  alkaline  carbonate  is  added  to 
a  neutral  solution  of  zirconia,  the  first  portions  give  rise  to  the  formation  of 
a  soluble  bajsic  salt,  and  a  further  quantity  throws  down  an  insoluble  basic 
salt,  with  evolution  of.  carbonic  acid.  This  basic  salt,  however,  dissolves 
in  an  excess  of  the  reagent,  forming  a  double  carbonate.  The  alkaline 
sulphites  behave  in  a  similar  manner.  {Ann.  Pharm,  52,  240.)  IT  Phos- 
phoric acid  and  phosphate  of  soda  produce  a  white  precipitate  of  phosphate 
of  zirconia.  Sulphate  of  potiish  after  a  short  time,  even  with  excess  of  acid 
present,  throws  down  basic  double  sulphate  of  zirconia  and  potash,  soluble 
in  a  large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  precipitated  from  a  cold 
solution,  but  scarcely  soluble  when  precipitated  from  a  hot  solution.  Sul- 
phate of  soda  causes  no  precipitation;  sulphate  of  ammonia  sometimes 
only,  the  precipitate  thereby  produced  being  more  easily  soluble  in  water 
and  acids.  (Berzelius.)  Oxalic  acid :  floculent  oxalate  of  zirconia,  soluble 
in  a  large  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  ( Vanquelin,  H.  Rose);  according  to 
Pfaff,  oxalate  of  ammonia  precipitates  the  hydrochlorate,  but  not  the 
sulphate  of  zirconia.  Alkaline  tartrates:  white  tartrate  of  zirconia, 
soluble  in  caustic  potash.  Alkaline  benzoates  and  succinates:  white 
benzoate  or  succinate  of  zirconia.  Tincture  of  galls:  copious  white, 
(Vauquelin),  yellow  (Berzelius),  and — by  concentrating  the  solution — 
gelatinous  precipitate  (Chevreul),  soluble,  according  to  Vauquelin,  in 
excess  of  the  tincture.  The  zircon ia-salts  are  not  precipitated  by  zinc  or 
tin  (Pfaff);  by  sulphuric  acid,  unless  potash  is  also  added  (Berzelius);  by 
citric  acid,  or  the  alkaline  citrates,  even  with  the  aid  of  heat  (Berzelius^; 
or  by  ferricyanide  of  potassium.  According  to  Berzelius,  ferrocyanide 
of  potassium  likewise  causes  no  precipitate;  but  according  to  Pfaff,  it 
produces  a  greenish- white,  and,  according  to  Chevreul,  a  white  precipitate, 
soluble  in  excess  of  the  reagent. 


Zirconium  and  Carbon. 

A.  Carbide  op  Zirconium. — Formed  when  zirconium  is  prepared 
with  potassium  containing  carbon.  It  resembles  pure  zirconium  in 
external  appearance;  but,  when  dissolved  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  leaves  a 
residue  of  carbon;  with  boiling  hydrochloric  acid,  it  evolves  hydrogen 
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gas  which  smellB  like  that  prepared  from  cast-iron.  When  bamt,  li  yields 
zirconia  which  is  not  peHfectlj  white,  because  a  portion  of  the  Garbon 
remains  anconsnmed.  (Berzelins.) 

B.  Carbonate  op  Zirconia. — Formed  when  a  salt  of  zirconia  is 
precipitated  in  the  cold  by  carbonate  of  potash.  White  powder,  which 
according  to  Klaproth,  contains  51*5  per  cent,  of  earth,  7  of  acid,  and 
41-5  of  water;  according  to  Yauouelin,  55*5  per  cent  of  earth,  and  445 
of  acid,  together  with  water  which  is  evolved  at  a  gentle  heat 

Zirconium  and  Boron. 

Borate  of  Zirconia. — Prepared  by  precipitating  a  salt  of  zirconia 
with  borax.     White  powder,  insoluble  in  water. 

Zirconium  and  Phosphorus. 
Phosphate  of  Zirconia — White;  insoluble  in  water. 

Zirconium  and  Sulphur. 

Sulphide  of  Zirconiubi. — ^When  zirconium  is  heated  in  vacuo  with 
sulphur,  combination  takes  place  without  emission  of  light  and  heat;  but 
when  the  same  substances  are  heated  in  a  vessel  full  of  hydrogen  gas,  a 
slight  combustion  is  ob6er\'ed.  Dark  cinnamon-coloured  powder,  which 
does  not  acquire  any  lustre  under  the  bumishing-steel,  and  is  a  non-con- 
ductor of  electricity.  Fused  with  potash,  it  yields  zirconia  and  sulphide 
of  potassium.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  giving  off 
sulphuretted  hydrogen;  in  boiling  aqua  regia  it  dissolves  very  slowly. 

B.  Sulphite  of  Zirconia. — White,  insoluble  in  water;  according  to 
Berthier,  however,  it  is  slightly  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur- 
ous acid,  from  which  it  is  again  thrown  down  on  boiling. 

0.  Sulphate  of  Zirconia. — a.  THaulpkaie,  A  solution  of  the  salt  c 
is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  washed  first  with  alcohol 
and  then  with  water;  or  a  solution  of  the  salt  h  is  largely  diluted  with 
water.  White  flakes,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Berzelins.) 

Calculation.  Benelius. 

3ZrO    91-2     ....     69-51         69*47 

SCy 400     ....     30-49         30-53 

3ZrO,S03    ....     131-2     ....  10000        10000 

Hermann  mentions  a  sex-basic  sulphate. 

h,  Dimlphate,  Formed  by  saturating  a  concentrated  solution  of  the 
salt  c  with  hydrate  of  zirconia.  On  evaporating  the  liquid,  a  mass  of  salt 
is  obtained  which  is  gummy  and  fissured  at  first,  but  when  further  dried 
becomes  white  and  opaque.  The  f^alt,  when  heated,  swells  up  like  alum, 
and  parts  with  its  water;  but  a  white  heat  is  required  to  expel  the  acid. 
The  salt  dissolves  in  a  very  small  quantity  of  water.     By  a  larger  addi- 
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tion  of  water,  the  solution  is  resolved  into  the  salt  a,  which  is  precipitated^ 
and  the  salt  c,  which  remains  in  solution.  (Berzelius.) 

Calcalation.  Berzelius. 

2ZrO  60-8  ....  60*32    60*27 

SO» 40-0  ....  39-68    39*73 

2Z0r, S0»  ....  100-8     ....  100*00        ZZ       10000 

c.  Monosulphate. — Zirconia  or  hydrate  of  zirconia,  free  from  potash, 
is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid;  the  solution  evaporated  to 
dryness ;  and  the  residue  heated  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour  at  a  temperature 
just  below  redness.     The  salt  loses  the  whole  of  its  acid  at  a  full  red  heat. 

Hydrated, — A  neutral  solution  of  the  salt  yields  on  evaporation  a 
gummy  mass,  which,  when  further  dried,  becomes  white  and  full  of 
fissures.  If,  however,  the  solution  contains  free  acid,  hydrated  crystals 
are  obtained,  which  may  be  freed  from  adhering  acid  by  means  of  alcohol. 
The  'crystals  fuse  when  heated,  giving  off  their  water,  and  swelling  up 
like  alum. 

The  anhydrous  salt  dissolves  yety  slowly  but  completely  in  cold,  and 
rapidly  in  hot  water.  Ammonia  added  in  excess  to  the  solution,  pre* 
cipitates  pure  zirconia  free  from  sulphuric  acid.  Alcohol  throws  down 
a  mixture  of  the  monosulphate  and  trisulphate,  which,  after  being  washed 
for  a  considerable  time  with  alcohol,  is  entirely  converted  into  the 
trisulphate  of  zirconia.  (Berzelius.)  The  crystallized  salt,  as  obtained 
by  Vauquelin  and  Klaproth,  contains,  according  to  Berzelius,  a  small 
quantity  of  potash. 

Calculation.  Berzelius. 

ZrO    30-4     ....       43-18     43*13 

S03 40-0     ....       56-82     56*87 

ZrO,SOa        70-4     ....     100*00     lOO'OO 

Zirconium  and  Selenium. 

Selenite  of  Zirconia. — White  powder,  which  parts  with  its  acid 
when  ignited.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  an  aqueous  solution 
of  selenious  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Zirconium  and  Bromine. 

Hydrated  Bromide  of  Ztrconinm,  or  Hydroh'omate  of  Zirconia, — 
A  solution  of  hydrate  of  zirconia  in  aqueous  hydrobromic  acid  yields, 
after  evaporation  and  standing  for  several  days,  granular  crystals,  which 
have  a  slightly  astringent  taate,  and  are  resolved  by  heat  into  hydrobromic 
acid  and  zirconia.  (Berthemot,  Ann.  Ckim^  Fhys,  44,  393.) 


Zirconium  and  Chlorine. 

A.  Chloride  op  Zirconium. — 1.  Zirconium  gently  heated  in  chlo- 
rine gas  takes  fire  and  bums,  forming  a  white  substance  which  does 
not  volatilize.  (Berzelius.) — 2.  A  mixture  of  zirconia  (or  zircon)  and 
charcoal,  ignited  in  a  current  of  chlorine  gas,  yields  (besides  the  chloride 
of  silicinra  evolved  when  zircon  is  used)  a  white  sublimate.   (Wohlcr 
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Pogg*  48,  94.)  Chloride  of  zirconium  prepared  by  either  method,  leaTes, 
when  digested  in  water,  a  portion  of  zirconia  undissolved;  in  hjdrochlorio 
acid,  however,  it  dissolves  completely. 

Hydrated  Chloride  of  Zirconium,  or  MonohydroMorate  of  Zirconia. — 
Chloride  of  zirconium  is  dissolved  in  water,  or  hydrate  of  zirconia  in 
aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  the  crystal- 
lizing point.  The  mother-liquor  contains  the  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
together  with  a  very  small  quantity  of  zirconia.  Small  colourless 
needles,  having  a  silky  lustre  and  rough  taste.  In  the  air  at  a  tempe- 
rature of  50^  (122^  F.),  they  become  opaque,  and  lose  half  their  acid 
together  with  their  water  of  crystallization ;  the  other  half  of  the  acid  is 
wholly  driven  off  hy  exposure  to  a  stronger  heat.  The  crystab  are  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  dissolve  very  sparingly  in  concentrateid 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  aqueous  solution,  however  dilute,  yields  no  preci- 
pitate on  boiling.  When  it  is  evaporated  to  dryness  at  a  temperature  of 
60^  (140^  F.),  half  the  acid  is  expelled,  and  the  salt  is  converted  into  an 
anhydrous  residue  of  di-hydrochlorate  of  zirconia.  (Berzelius.)  Hermann 
likewise  mentions  the  existence  of  a  bi-hydrochlorate  and  a  tri-hydro- 
chlorate  of  zirconia.  (  Vid,  seq.) 

6.  Hydrated  Oxtchloride  of  Ztrconittic,  or  Di-hydrochloratb  of 
Zirconia. — A  solution  of  the  crystallized  hydrochlorate  of  zirconia  gives 
off  part  of  its  hydrochloric  acid  on  evaporation,  and  leaves  a  yellowish, 
gummy  mass,  containing  one  atom  of  zirconia  with  one  atom  of  chloride 
of  zirconium,  besides  water.  Water  dissolves  this  substance  slowly  bat 
completely.  When  the  solution  dilated  with  an  additional  quantity  of 
water  is  boiled  for  an  hour,  it  deposits  the  greater  part  of  the  earth  as  a 
still  more  basic  saU,  iu  the  form  of  a  transparent,  gelatinous  precipitate, 
which  stops  up  the  pores  of  a  filter,  and  dries  up  to  a  yellowish,  transpa- 
rent, fissured  mass.  (Berzelius.) 

Zirconium  and  Fluorine. 

Hydrated  Fluoride  of  Zirconium,  or  Hydrofluate  of  Ztrconia. 
— Hydrofluoric  acid  continues  to  dissolve  zirconia  till  the  liquid  no  longer 
exhibits  an  acid,  but  merely  a  rough  taste.  By  evaporating  this  solution, 
a  crystalline  salt  is  obtained,  which  is  resolved  by  water  into  a  soluble 
acid  salt  and  a  basic  salt  which  remains  undissolved.  On  boiling  the 
solution,  a  further  partial  precipitation  of  the  earth  takes  place,  and  the 
liquid  becomes  still  more  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Zirconium  and  Nitrooen. 

A.  Nitrate  of  Zirconia. — A  solution  of  hydrate  of  ziieonia  in 
nitric  acid,  yields  on  evaporation  a  yellow,  glutinous,  gummy  mass,  which 
tastes  rough  and  sour,  and  loses  its  acid  when  heated.  The  salt,  after 
being  dried  at  a  temperature  not  above  100'',  is  still  perfectly  soluble  in 
water;  and  the  solution  has  the  power  of  taking  up  a  large  additional 
quantity  of  zirconia,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  a  soluble  basic 
salt  Hence,  a  large  quantity  of  alkali  may  be  added  to  the  solution 
before  a  permanent  precipitate  is  produced.  (Berzelius.)  According  to 
Vauquelin,  water  dissolves  only  a  portion  of  the  residue  left  by  evapo- 
rating the  nitric  acid  solution  to  dryness,  the  greater  part  being  lefit 
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behind  in  the  form  of  viscid  lamps  (of  basic  saltl).     Hermann  mentions  a 
dinitrate  and  trinitrate  of  zirconia. 

B.  Carbonate  of  Zirconia  and  Ammonia. — Monocarbonate  or 
bicarbonate  of  ammonia  dissolves  the  hydrate  of  zirconia  very  slowly 
and  imperfectly,  but  the  carbonate  of  zirconia  with  greater  facility, 
especially  when  small  quantities  of  a  salt  of  zirconia  are  added  to  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  the  liquid  frequently  stirred.  But 
if  any  of  the  earth  should  be  precipitated,  it  often  remains  undissolved  for 
several  hours.  On  boiling  the  solution,  the  zirconia  is  completely  pre- 
cipitated in  the  form  of  hydrate,  free  from  carbonic  acid,  even  before  the 
excess  of  carbonate  of  ammonia  is  driven  off.  From  a  solution  in  bicar^ 
bonate  of  ammonia,  the  zirconia  separates  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder; 
but  from  the  monocarbonate,  it  is  deposited  in  transparent,  gelatinous 
lumps.  (Berzelius,  Pogg.  4, 143.) 

C.  Sulphate  of  Zirconia  and  Ammonia. — Frequently,  but  not 
always  precipitated  on  mixing  concentrated  solutions  of  sulphate  of 
ammonia  and  neutral  sulphate  of  zirconia.  Soluble  in  hot  and  cold  water, 
and  also  in  acids.  (Berzelius.) 

D.  Ammonio-chloride  of  Zirconium. — Chloride  of  zirconium  absorbs 
ammoniacal  gas  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Persoz.) 

Zirconium  anp  Potassium. 

A.  Zirconia  with  Potash. — Zirconia  ignited  with  hydrate  of  potash 
is  not  thereby  rendered  soluble  in  water,  which  merely  separates  the 
excess  of  potash,  but  appears  to  combine  with  a  portion  of  the  alkali, 
and  is  rendered  soluble  in  acids.  (Berzelius.) 

B.  Carbonate  op  Zirconia  and  Potash. — Hydrate  of  zirconia  is 
perfectly  insoluble  in  carbonate  of  potash,  and  freshly  precipitated  carbo- 
nate of  zirconia  dissolves  but  very  slowly.  When  a  salt  of  zirconia  is 
added,  drop  by  drop,  to  an  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and  the  liquid 
frequently  agitated,  solution  takes  place  immediately;  bicarbonate  of 
potash  is  a  better  solvent  than  monocarbonate.  Hence,  when  the 
former  solution  is  boiled,  whereby  the  carbonic  acid  is  expelled,  it 
deposits  a  portion  of  the  zirconia  in  the  forni  of  a  hydrate.  The  earth  is 
also  deposited,  though  in  small  quantity,  when  the  solution  is  mixed  with 
ammonia,  which  combines  with  the  excess  of  acid  in  the  bicarbonate. 
The  rest  of  the  zirconia  may  be  thrown  down  by  boiling  the  solution  with 
sal-ammoniac.  (Berzelius.) 

C.  Sulphate  of  Zirconia  and  Potash. — a.  Bisulphate  of  potash 
in  a  state  of  fusion  dissolves  zirconia,  forming  a  mixture  which  is  per- 
fectly clear  while  in  the  fluid  state.  If  a  large  excess  of  bisulphate  of 
potash  is  present,  the  mass  when  cold  dissolves  completely  in  water ;  but 
when  the  quantity  of  that  salt  is  smaller,  the  fused  mass  is  decomposed 
by  water,  into  bisulphate  of  potash  which  dissolves,  and  the  salt  6  which 
remains  undissolved. 

h.  From  neutral  solutions  of  zirconiarsalts,  sulphate  of  potash,  added 
either  in  crystals  or  in  saturated  solution,  grsidualiy  separates  the  whole 
of  the  zirconia  in  the  form  of  a  crystalline,  basic  double  salt,  while  a  por- 
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tlon  of  the  eulpbate  of  potash  is  converted  into  bisnlphate  and  remains 
in  eolation.  If  excess  of  acid  is  present,  a  portion  of  the  zirconia 
still  remains  dissolved,  but  is  precipitated  on  neutralizing  with  potash. 
The  same  precipitate  is  likewise  produced  on  mixing  sulphate  of  zirconia 
with  any  salt  of  potash.  This  salt  appears  to  consist  of  sexbasic  snl- 
phate  of  zirconia,  and  likewise  contains  a  very  small  quantity  of  snlphate 
of  potash.  The  zirconia,  however,  is  present  in  a  peculiar  state,  in  which 
it  is  less  soluble  than  in  its  ordinary  form.  The  salt  dissolves  very 
sparingly  in  water,  and  is  again  precipitated  by  sulphate  of  potash;  after 
being  washed  with  a  small  quantity  of  water  only,  it  dissolves  with 
tolerable  facility  in  acids,  especially  when  aided  by  heat.  If,  however, 
it  be  thoroughly  washed,  or  boiled,  either  in  the  liquid  from  which,  it  is 
precipitated,  or  in  water,  it  then  becomes  nearly  insoluble  in  water 
and  acids,  and  requires  a  large  quantity  of  strong  acid  to  dissolve  it. 
After  ignition — by  which  it  loses  water  and  sulphuric  acid — it  is  insoluble 
in  boiling  oil  of  vitriol.  Fusion  with  potash  renders  it  only  partially 
soluble  in  acids;  but  if  it  be  fused  with  a  largo  quantity  of  bisnlphate  of 
potash,  and  then  digested  in  water,  the  sulphate  of  potash  is  dissolved 
out,  and  the  doable  salt  is  left  behind  in  the  condition  which  it  exhibits 
when  just  precipitated.  Solution  of  ammonia  or  carbonate  of  potash 
decomposes  this  salt  imperfectly;  carbonate  of  ammonia  dissolves  it,  hut 
on  boiling  deposits  it  again  in  its  previous  state  of  insolubility  in  acids. 
(Berzelius.) 

1).  Fluoride  of  Zirconittm  and  Potassium. — a.  With  a  small  pro- 
portion of  FUioride  of  Zirconium. — Formed  when  concentrated  hydrofluate 
of  zirconia  is  added  drop  by  drop  to  an  excess  of  hydrofluate  of  potash. — 
h.  With  a  larger  proportion  ofF'luorids  of  Zirconium, — Formed  by  drop- 
ping hydrofluate  of  potash  into  an  excess  of  hydrofluate  of  zirconia. 

In  both  cases,  a  precipitate  is  formed,  which,  when  dissolved  in  hot 
water,  and  then  evaporated  or  subsequently  cooled,  yields  small  granular 
crystals,  which,  at  a  red  heat,  neither  part  with  water  nor  undergo  any 
other  change.  When  heated  with  potassium,  they  vield  zirconium,  and  are 
sparingly  soluble  in  cold,  but  more  abundantly  in  hot  water.  (Berzelios.) 

Crystallized,  a. 

2K   78-1     ....      32-79 

3Zr  67-2     ....       28-11 

5P    93-5     ....       3910 

2KF,3ZrF  2391     ....     10000 

Or:  Atoms.  Berzelios. 

Potash  2       ....  94-4  ....  39*48  ....        40-76 

Zirconia    3       ....  91*2  ....  38-14  ....         36-80 

Hyp.  anhydrous  fluoric  add 5       ....  53-5  ....  22'38  ....         22-44 

i       ~.       2390       Z       100-00      Z       100-00 

Crystallized,  h, 

K 39-2     ....       27-98 

2Zr  44-8     ....       31-98 

3F 56-1     ....       40-04 

~KF,  2ZrFir..ZI 1401     ....     10000 

Or:  Atoms.  Berzeliiu. 

Potash  1       ....  47-2  ....  33-69  ....        32*50 

Zirconia    2       ....  CO-8  ....  43*40  ....         43*82 

Hyp.  anhydrous  fluoric  ocid 3       ....  32-1  ....  22-91  ....         23*68 

i       Z       140l       Z       10000      Z       100-00 
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Zirconium  and  Sodiu3i. 

With  soda  and  carbonate  of  soda,  zircouia  behaves  precisely  in  the 
same  manner  as  with  potash. 

With  carbonate  of  soda,  borax,  and  microcosmio  salt^  before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  behaves  like  jttria,  except  that  it  dissolves  more  slowly  in  the 
latter  salt,  and  more  quickly  renders  it  turbid.  (Berzelius.) 

Zirconium  and  Calcium. 

ZiRCONiA  with  Lime. — Zirconia  ignited  with  lime  forms  a  green, 
slightly  coherent  mass.  (Morveau.) 

Zirconium  and  Aluminum. 
Zirconia  with  Alumina. — The  two  earths  may  be  fused  together. 

Other  Compounds  of  Zirconium. 
With  iron  and  with  mercury. 


1  From  the  experiments  of  Svanberg,  it  appears  that  zirconia  is  not 
a  simple  earth,  but  a  mixture  of  three,  or  perhaps  even  a  greater  number 
of  metallic  oxides;  and  that  these  oxides  are  present  in  different  propor- 
tions in  the  zircons  obtained  from  different  localities  (e.y.  Siberia,  Nor- 
way, and  Ceylon),  and  in  the  hyacinth  from  Expailly,  in  France.  The 
atomic  weight  of  these  earths  (supposing  them  to  be  sesquioxides,  expressed 
by  the  general  formula  R*0')  vary  between  75  and  105-6,  the  mean  of 
which,  91*2,  is  the  atomic  weight  assigned  by  Berzelius  to  zirconia 
regarded  as  a  simple  earth. — No  method  of  completely  separating  these 
earths  has  yet  been  discovered;  but  it  has  been  found:  (1.)  That  the  oxa- 
late of  one  of  them  is  less  soluble  in  acids  than  the  oxalates  of  the  rest. 
(2).  That  the  chloride  of  the  radical  of  one  of  the  earths  is  less  easily 
soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  than  the  corresponding  compounds  of  the 
other  radicals.  (3.)  That  the  sulphate  of  one  of  them,  when  mixed  with 
a  large  quantity  of  free  sulphuric  acid,  crystallizes  much  more  easily  than 
the  sulphates  of  the  rest,  and  likewise  in  a  peculiar  form.  To  the  earth 
thus  distinguished  from  the  others  with  which  it  is  associated,  Svanberg 
has  given  the  name  of  Noria^  from  Nare,  the  ancient  name  of  Norway, 
because  the  largest  quantities  of  it  were  obtained  from  Norwegian  zircons. 
Its  radical  is  called  Norium,  The  new  earth  is  likewise  found  in  zircons 
from  the  llmengehirg.  {Pogg,  Q5,  317;  Ann,  Pliarm,  5%,  223.) 

Svanberg  has  likewise  discovered  that  Eudialyte  from  Greenland  con- 
tains— besides  cerium,  lanthanum,  and  didymium — two  other  metallic 
oxides  or  earths,  the  first  of  which  closely  resembles  yttria,  and  is  pro- 
bably therefore  a  sesquioxide.  The  other,  which  has  a  yellow  colour,  is 
present  in  very  small  quantity  only.  Svanberg  is,  however,  not  fully 
convinced  of  the  separate  identity  of  these  earths:  indeed,  it  appears 
scarcely  possible  to  arrive  at  any  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject,  until 
more  is  known  of  the  nature  of  yttria  and  its  associated  earths.  {Fogg. 
66,  309;  Ann.  Pharm.  56,  225.)  IT 
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Scheele:  De  Siltce,  Argilla  et  Alumine.     Optuc  2,  67. 

Bergman  :  De  Terra  Silicea,     Opusc.  2,  26. 

Qay-LuEsac  &  Th^nard.     Fluoride  of  Siliclom.   Ann.  Chim,  69,  204;  aLso 

iV^.  Gehl  8,  485 j  also  Gilh.  32,  1. 
J.  Davy.     Fluoride  of  Silicium.   Fkil,  Trans.  1812,  352;  also  Ann.  Chim. 

86,  178.— Further:  N.  Edinb.  Phil.  J.  17,  243. 
Sir  H.  Davy.     Fluoride  of  Silicium.     Schw.  2,  57;  also  GUb,  35,  452. 

Decomposition  of  Silica.     Gilb.  37,  186. 
Stromeyer.     Reduction  of  Silicic  Acid.     Gilb.  38,  321. 
Berzelius.     Silicic  Acid  and  Silicium.     Gilb.  36,  89; — Poffg.  1, 169. 
Doveri.     iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Fhys.  21,  40. 
Kiihn.     Ann.  Pharm.  59,  363. 
Kopp.  Ann.  Pharm.  67,  356. 
Pierre.     Ann.  Phai^n.  69,  73. 
Scheerer.     Pogg.  58,  319. 
Schaffhautl.     Ann.  Pharm.  44,  325  and  51,  256. 


History.  At  a  very  early  period,  minerals  of  tbe  siliceous  class  were 
specially  distinguished  by  the  name  of  vitrefiable  minerals.  Pott,  in  1746, 
pronounced  their  chief  constituent  to  be  a  peculiar  earth,  whose  separate 
existence  and  inconvertibility  into  lime  or  alumina  were  established  prin- 
cipally by  Cartheuser,  Scheele,  and  Bergman.  Smithson,  in  1811,  first 
regarded  this  earth  as  a  weak  acid.  Scheele  discovered  hydro-fluosilicio 
acid,  and  Priestly  demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  gaseous  fluoride  of 
silicium.  This  latter  compound  was  more  accurately  investigated  by  Sir 
H.  Davy,  J.  Davy,  Gay-Lussac  k  Th^nard,  and  especially  by  Berzelias. 
In  1823,  Berzelius  discovered  the  mode  of  preparing  pure  silioium,  and  a 
yast  number  of  its  compounds  previously  unknown. 

Sources.  Silicium  is,  next  to  oxygen,  the  most  abundant  substance 
on  the  earth,  so  far  at  least  as  we  are  acquainted  with  it;  it  is  found  as 
an  oxide,  sometimes  in  the  pure  state,  sometimes  combined  with  other 
metallic  oxides;  and  in  one  or  other  of  these  states,  it  enters  into  the 
constitution  of  the  greater  number  of  minerals.  It  occurs  in  small  quan* 
tities  in  the  vegetable,  and  in  extremely  small  quantities  in  the  animal 
kingdom  (as  in  feathers,  kc.  vid.  Besauez,  Ann.  Pharm.  61,  46). 

Preparation. — 1.  Potassium  is  heated  in  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium, 
and  the  resulting  brown  substance  is  washed,  first  with  cold  and  after- 
.wards  with  hot  water,  as  long  as  anything  continues  to  be  dissolved. 
The  silicium  which  remains  undissolved,   and  contains  hydrogen    and 
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cmrbon,  la  fint  hatted  in  %  ooyored  onicible,  at  least  half  filled  with  it,  for  a 
long  time  and  at  a  temperature  jnat  below  lednen— whereby  the  hydrogen 
is  expelled  and  set  on  fire :  afterwards,  the  cover  is  removed  from  the  cm-- 
cible,  and  the  heat  raised  to  bright  redness  in  order  to  consume  the  car- 
bon. The  silica  formed  during  the  ignition  is  removed  by  means  of  dilute 
hydrofluoric  acid,  and  the  residue  washed  with  water  and  dried.  (Ber- 
selius.) — 2.  Or  better:  finely  divided  fluoride  of  silicium  and  potassium, 
or  the  corresponding  salt  of  sodium — ^freed  from  aJl  traces  of  water  by 
heating  it  to  a  temperature  considerably  above  100^ — is  arranged  in 
alternate  layers  with  potassium,  in  a  tube  of  glass  or  iron  closed  at  one 
end,  and  heated  over  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp,  10  parts  of  fluoride 
of  silicium  and  potassium  require  from  8  to  9  parts  of  potassium;  if 
too  much  potassium  is  used,  silicide  of  potassium  is  produced,  which 
dissolves  completely  in  water.  As  soon  as  the  potassium  is  fused,  it 
is  mixed  up  with  the  fluorine  compound  by  stirring  with  an  iron  wire, 
after  which  the  heat  is  increased.  Reduction  takes  place  before  the 
mass  becomes  red-hot,  with  a  hissing  noise  and  slight  appearance  of 
flame.  The  brown  mass,  when  cool,  is  repeatedly  exhausted  with  large 
quantities  of  cold  water,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  exhibits  an  alkaline 
reaction.  The  silicide  of  potassium  produced,  gives  up  potash  to  the 
water,  and  liberates  hydrogen  gas,  while  silicium  containing  hydrogen 
is  deposited;  if  only  small  quantities  of  water  are  used,  a  concentrated 
solution  of  potash  is  formed,  which  oxidizes  and  dissolves  the  silicium. 
— The  mass  is  boiled  with  water  to  separate  the  undecomposed  fluoride  of 
silicium  and  potassium;  and  the  silicium  is  washed  with  boiling  water, 
till  a  few  drops  evaporated  on  platinum  foil  no  longer  leave  any  trace  of 
residue  (the  washing  occupies  several  days,  and  requires  a  large  quantity 
of  water),  and  the  silicium,  after  being  dried,  is  freed  as  in  the  first 
method,  from  hydrogen  and  silica.  (Berzelius.) — 3.  A  bulb  blown  in  the 
middle  of  a  glass  tube  is  partially  fllled  with  potassium,  and  on  this  a 
quantity  of  chloride  of  silicium  is  dropped.  To  one  end  of  the  tube,  a 
retort  containing  chloride  of  silicium  is  then  attached,  and  heated  till  the 
liquid  boils;  at  the  same  time,  the  potassium  is  exposed  to  the  flame  of  a 
small  spirit-lamp,  in  order  that  the  evaporation  of  the  chloride  of  silicium 
which  adheres  to  the  potassium,  may  expel  the  air  from  the  tube.  As 
soon  as  the  potassium  is  dry,  it  takes  fire  in  the  chloride  of  silicium 
yapour,  which  is  allowed  to  pass  over  it  freely.  Towards  the  close  of 
the  operation,  the  bulb  is  heated  to  redness.  As  soon  as  the  apparatus 
is  cold,  the  whole  of  the  chloride  of  silicium  vapour  is  expelled  from  the 
tube  by  a  current  of  dry  air,  and  the  chloride  of  potassium  dissolved 
out  from  the  mass  with  water,  leaying  the  silicium  behind.  (Berzelius, 
Leht^.  1,  327.) 

The  earlier  experiments  of  Sir  H.  Dayy  do  not  appear  to  have  yielded 
pure  silicium.  Still  less  satisfactory  are  those  of  Clarke  and  Mantel). 
{Gilb,  62,  391;  and  Ann.  Phil.  11,  310  &  393.)  It  is  true  that  silica  is 
decomposed  by  ignition  with  potassium;  but  the  silicium  thus  obtained  is 
combined  with  potassium;  and  in  that  state,  the  greater  part  of  it  dissolves 
on  the  addition  of  water.  (Berzelius.) 

Properties,  Dark-brown  powder  (lighter  before  ignition),  destitute 
of  lustre,  even  after  being  rubbed  with  the  bnrnishing-steel;  leaves  a 
powerful  stain ;  adheres  tenaciously  to  the  surface  of  glass.  Heavier 
than  oil  of  vitriol.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  Does  not  conduct  the 
electricity  of  a  hydro-electric  circuit  (Berzelius.)    This  property  cannot^ 
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however^  be  regarded  as  positively  at  variance  with  the  supposed  metallie 
nature  of  silicium:  for  tbils  element  has  hitherto  been  obtained  only  in  a 
state  of  minute  division.  Aluminum  and  zirconium  are  likewise  non- 
conductors; and  so,  likewise,  according  to  Wohler,  is  finely  divided  iron, 
as  it  is  obtained  by  igniting  the  oxalate  of  the  protoxide,  or  by  mecbajiical 
subdivision.  Neither  can  the  absence  of  metallic  lustre  (which  is  likewise 
not  possessed  by  zirconium)  decide  the  question  whether  siliciam  is  a 
metal  or  not,  as  long  as  it  is  known  only  in  the  pulverulent  state.  With 
regard  to  the  chemical  relations  of  silicium,  its  resemblance  to  boron  must 
be  taken  into  account  on  the  one  hand,  and  its  resemblance  to  the  earth- 
metals  and  titanium  on  the  other. 

H  Berzelius  distinguishes  two  allotropic  conditions  of  silicium,  which 
he  regards  as  the  cause  of  the  different  modifications  observed  in  its  com- 
pounds. The  first,  Si  a,  is  formed  when  silica  is  reduced  by  potassiam : 
it  bums  with  a  vivid  flame  when  slightly  heated  in  the  air;  detonates 
when  thrown  on  fused  nitre;  evolves  heat  and  volatilizes  when  treated 
with  hydrofluoric  acid;  unites  with  sulphur  when  gently  heated  with  it^ 
the  resulting  compound  being  decomposed  by  water,  with  disengagement  of 
hydrosulphuric  acid,  and  formation  of  silica  which  is  soluble  in  water, 
and  to  a  greater  extent  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  second  modification, 
tSi  fi,  is  produced  by  exposing  Si  a  to  b,  strong  red  heat  in  a  close  vessel: 
it  may  be  heated  to  whiteness  before  the  blowpipe  without  taking  fire: 
hydrofluoric  acid  has  no  action  on  it,  and  it  cannot  be  made  to  combine 
with  sulphur.  Hence,  Berzelius  concludes  that  the  radical  of  quartz,  rock- 
crystal,  and  the  insoluble  forms  of  silica  artificially  prepared,  is  Si  /3,  the 
peculiar  properties  of  which  are  still  visible  in  its  compounds;  whereas 
the  radical  of  the  sulphide  and  other  compounds  of  silicium  which  yield 
the  soluble  modification  of  silica,  is  Si  a.  The  existence  of  two  or  more 
allotropic  states  of  an  element,  with  corresponding  modifications  in  the 
properties  of  the  compounds,  is  likewise  observed  in  several  other  elemen- 
tary bodies,  viz.,  phosphorus,  arsenic,  tellurium,  chromium,  titanium, 
uranium,  and  manganese.  {Ann,  Fharm,  4U,  247.)   IT 


Compounds  of  Silicium. 

Silicium  and  Oxygen. 

Silica,  Silicic  Acid.    SiO**. 

Oxide  of  Silicium^  Vitreow  Earthy  Kieselerde,  Silice. — ^Found  perfectly, 
or  nearly  pure,  in  Beryl^  Quartz,  Flint,  Chalcedony,  Hornstone,  Jaspar, 
Opal,  &c. 

*  If  silica  be  regarded  as  SiO,  the  atomic  weight  of  sUicium  will  be  =  7*5,  and 
that  of  silica  =  15*5 ;  if  the  formula  of  Berzelius^  SiO^,  be  adopted,  the  combining  num- 
ber of  the  metal  will  be  22*5,  and  that  of  the  earth  46*5.  The  theory  which  regards 
silica  as  SiO^  has  been  adopted  by  Gaudin  {Ann.  Chim,  Phys,  52,  125).  and  more 
especially  by  Kuhn  {Sidchiometriej  III).  It  is  recommended — ^as  the  following  pages 
will  prove — by  the  much  greater  simplicity  of  the  formulae,  which  it  yields  for  the  com- 
pounds of  silicium,  both  natural  and  artificial.  For  the  calculations  of  the  latter,  the 
careful  collection  of  mineral  analyses  in  Rammelsberg's  WOrierbuch  des  ehemiscken 
Theils  der  Mineralogie  {Dictionary  qf  the  Chemical  part  of  Mineralogy)  has  been  of 
great  service. 

11 — Paul  Einbrodt,  in  a  paper  on  the  atomic  weight  of  silicium  {Ann,  Pharm, 
55,  332)j  concludes  that  the  formula  for  silicic  acid  or  silica,  is  SiO':   First,  from 
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FamuUian.  Silioium  which  has  been  freed  from  hydrogen,  and 
rendered  coherent  by  gradual  exposure  to  a  white  heat,  does  not  take 
fire  at  a  red  heat,  either  in  the  air  or  in  oxygen  gas;  previously  to 
this,  it  is  inflammable.  It  explodes  with  hydrate  of  potash  or  soda 
when  heated  to  the  melting-point  of  the  alkali,  the  combination  being 
attended  with  vivid  incandescence,  and  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas  which 
immediately  takes  fire;  it  likewise  exhibits  ignition  with  hydrate  of 
baryta;  with  hydrate  of  lime  the  ignition  is  but  faint  It  oxidizes 
with  vivid  incandescence,  when  heated  with  carbonate  of  potash  or 
soda,  the  mass  swelling  up,  giving  ofi*  carbonic  oxide  gas,  and  turning 
black  from  separation  of  carbon.  The  larger  the  excess  of  silicium, 
the  more  easily  is  the  decomposition  effected  (even  below  redness);  the 
more  vivid,  also,  is  the  incandescence,  and  the  greater  the  amount  of 
carbon  separated.  If  the  alkaline  oarbonate  predominates,  no  flame  is 
visible,  and  no  carbon  is  set  free,  carbonic  oxide  alone  being  evolved, 

the  density  of  the  vapour  of  the  chloride  and  fluoride  of  aUidnm ;  and  2ndl7,  from  the 
behaviour  of  quarts  with  alkaline  carbonatea. 

1.  The  calculated  densities  of  chloride  and  fluoride  of  silidnm,  according  to  the  two 
formuls,  and  the  densities  of  the  same  compounds,  as  found  by  Dumas,  are  as  follows  : — 

SiCP 4-44  8iF> 2-710 

SiCl« 5-933  SiP 3-617 

Bjf  emperiment 5*939  By  erperimaU 3*60 

Moreover,  instead  of  7  volumes  being  condensed  into  3  volumes,  the  second  calcubtion 
requires  5  volumes  to  be  condensed  into  2;  or  3  volumes  into  2,  if  the  combining  volume 
of  chlorine  be  taken  as  1 ,  the  hypothetical  combining  volume  of  silica  being  }. 

2.  When  finely  dirided  quartz  is  fused  with  excess  of  carbonate  of  potash,  the  evo- 
lution of  carbonic  add  ceases  as  soon  as  a  silicate  is  formed^  in  which  the  proportion  of 
oxygen  in  the  base  is  to  that  of  the  acid  as  1  :  2.  Hence,  according  to  the  formula  SiO^, 
one  atom  of  silica  expels  one  atom  of  carbonic  add;  whereas,  according  to  the  formula 
SiO^,  the  silica  must  expel  1^  atoms  of  carbonic  add;  or  2  atoms  of  a  neutral  silicate 
form  a  basic  salt,  and  expel  an  additional  atom  of  carbonic  add  at  the  expense  of  an 
additional  atom  of  the  alkaline  carbonate,  which  is  decompoaed,  and  the  carbonic  add 
expelled. 

Kopp,  on  the  contrary,  prefers  the  formula  SiO^  for  silica,  and  the  corresponding 
formuloe  SiCl'  and  SiBr^  for  the  chloride  and  bromide  of  silicium,  on  the  ground 
that  the  two  latter  compounds  exhibit  just  such  a  difference  in  their  boiling  points,  as 
should  result  from  the  substitution  of  3  atoms  of  bromine  for  3  atoms  of  chlorine.  For, 
by  comparing  various  compounds  of  bromine  and  chlorine,  it  is  found  that  for  every 
atom  of  bromine  substituted  for  chlorine,  the  boiling  point  rises  32°  C,  so  that  the 
boiling  point  of  bromoform,  C^HBr',  being,  according  to  Cahours,  152^,  that  of  chloro- 
form should  be  56°,  or  96°  lower.  Now,  the  boiling  point  of  chloroform  in  contact  with 
water,  observed  by  Liebig,  is  57°.  Again,  PCP  boils,  according  to  Dumas,  Pierre,  and 
Andrews,  at  78°;  PBi*,  according  to  Pierre,  at  175° — the  calculated  temperature  being 
174°  (=  78°  +  96°).  Now,  Pierre  finds  that  the  boiling  point  of  chloride  of  silidum  is 
59°,  and  that  of  the  bromide  150°, — a  difference  of  94°.  Hence  it  may  be  inferred  that 
in  bromide  of  silicium,  3  atoms  of  chlorine  are  repUced  by  3  atoms  of  chlorine,  and, 
therefore,  that  the  formulee  of  these  compounds  are  SiBr^  and  SiCl^  and  the  correspond- 
ing formuU  of  silicic  acid,  SiCP.  The  boiling  points  of  chloride  and  bromide  of  silidum 
as  observed  by  Serullas  —though  less  accurate  than  those  obtained  by  Pierre — likewise 
confirm  the  above  view,  the  degrees  bdng  respectively  50°  and  148°...  150°,  a  difference 
of  98°...100°.  (Kopp,  Ann.Pharm,  67.  356.) 

Pierre  (Ann.  Pharm.  69,  73)  has  shown  that  by  the  action  of  hydrosulphuric  add 
on  chloride  of  silicium  at  a  high  temperature,  the  compounds  SiSCl-,  SiS^Cl,  and  SiS' 
may  be  formed ;  and  as  the  formation  of  these  substitution  products  is  easily  explained  on 
the  supposition  that  chloride  of  silicium  is  SiCP,  whereas  the  explanation  becomes  very 
complicated  if  the  formula  SiO  or  SiO^  is  adopted,  he  concludes  that  the  chloride  is 
really  SiCl*,  and  consequently  that  silidc  add  is  SiO'.  If  this  be  admitted,  the  atomio 
weight  of  silicium  deduced  from  Pierre's  experiments  ia  21 '34.  f 
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With  nitre,  silioiam  is  oxidized  only  at  a  strong  red  beat,  and  tben  indeed 
with  violence.  If  silicium  is  fused  with  nitre,  and  carbonate  of  soda 
added,  an  explosion  follows,  and  a  black  mass  is  formed,  which  gra- 
dually becomes  white  in  the  fire.  Cblorate  of  potash  thrown  on  ignited 
silicium  does  not  oxidize  it.  Admixture  of  fl^oeous  iMrofiuoric  and 
nitric  acids  dissolves  silicium  rapidly,  with  violent  evtJfction  of  nitric 
oxide.  Borax  in  a  state  of  fusion,  water,  sulphuric  aci^,'  hydrochloric 
acid,  hydrofluoric  acid,  nitric  acid,  aqua-regia,  and  aqueous  solution  of 
potash,  do  not  oxidize  silicium  after  it  has  been  ignited.  Before  ignition, 
on  the  contrary,  it  is  dissolved  by  a  concentrated  solution  of  potash  and 
by  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Preparation,  1.  A  siliceous  mineral,  as  quartz  or  flint,  is  reduced  to  ] 
powder,  and  fused  with  three  times  its  weight  of  carbonate  of  potaah;  the 
fused  mass  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid;  the  solution  evaporated 
to  dryness;  the  residue  boiled  with  water  containing  hydrochloric  acid; 
then  washed  with  pure  water;  and  the  insoluble  residue  ignited.  Fnchs 
precipitates  the  silica  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  adding  sal-ammoniac, 
and  washes  it  thoroughly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  with  water. 
— 2.  Gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium  is  passed  into  water,  and  the  precipitate 
silica  thoroughly  purified  and  ignited. 

Properties,  a.  Crystallized  Silica. — To  this  variety  belong  rock-crys- 
tal, quartz,  amethyst,  cacholong,  iron-flint,  jasper,  siliceous  slate,  horn-  • 
stone  (the  latter  of  which  abo  contain  sesquioxide  of  iron,  alumina,  lime, 
magnesia,  and  soda,  probably  in  the  form  of  siliceous  salts).  Chalcedony 
and  flint  consist,  according  to  Fuchs  {Pogg.  31,  577),  of  a  mixture  of  crys- 
tallized and  amorphous  siUca;  when  treated  with  solution  of  potash,  which 
dissolves  out  the  amorphous  silica,  they  become  opaque  and  similar  to 
cacholong.  Crystallized  silica  belongs  to  the  rhombohedral  system  of 
crystallization;  the  primary  form  being  an  obtuse  rhomb.  Fig,  141;  also 
Fig.  131,  137,  138,  and  other  forms.  r>  :  r'or  r^{Fig.  141)  =  85^36'; 
r'  :  r*  =  94°  24';  r^  :  r'-Qx  7-*  :  r»  {Fig,  131)  =  133°  48';  r  :  a  {Fig,  137) 
=  141°  40';  and  so  on.  Cleavage  indistinct,  parallel  to  the  r-surfaces 
{Fig.  141).  (Hauy.)  Very  hard,  but  softer  than  diamond,  sapphire,  or 
topaz.  Specific  gravity  of  rock-crystal  =  2*652  at  4°,  in  vacuo.  (Le 
Royer  &  Dumas.) 

[Oa  the  pretended  formation  of  quartz  crystals  in  Carrara  marble  from 
a  gelatinous  solution,  see  Ripetti  {Schw.  53,  199).]  Bergmaun  observed 
cubical  crystals  (rhombohedrons?)  deposited  from  an  aqueous  solution  of 
hydrofluate  of  silica  containing  excess  of  acid  after  the  lapse  of  two  years; 
but  they  were  less  hard  than  quartz.  Siegling  obtained  from  a  solution 
of  silica  exposed  to  the  air  for  eight  years,  four-sided  p3rramids  which 
emitted  sparks  with  steel,  and  were  not  attacked  by  acids.  Whether 
these  crystals  were  really  pure  silica,  has  not  been  determined?  When 
iron  smelting-furnaces  are  opened,  there  is  often  found  at  the  bottom  a 
white  substance,  which  Vauquelin  has  found  to  consist  of  silica,  probably 
formed  by  the  combustion  of  reduced  silicium.  It  is  commonly  of  a  very 
fine  fibrous  texture  (partly  concentric,  partly  arranged  in  tufts),  loose, 
friable,  and  of  a  silky  lustre;  sometimes  of  a  spherical  conformation; 
rarely  earthy.  ( Vid.  Grignon,  Memoires  de  Physique;  Vauquelin,  Ann. 
Chim,  73,  102;  VMdi  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys,  31,  332;  Kod\,  iiber  Krystallinische 
HuttenproducUy  Qbtting.  1822.)  A  similar  fibrous  variety  of  silica  has 
been  discovered  by  Herr  Karl  Stumm,  accompanied  by  metallic  titanium, 
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in  the  iron-farnaces  of  Fiscbbach  at  Saarbrids^e,  and  presented  by  bim  to 
the  author;  it  dissolved  readily  in  a  hot  solution  of  potash,  leaving  only 
a  slight  turbidity. 

IT  Doveri  {Ann,  Ghim.  Phys,  3,  21,  40)  prepares  crystallized  silica  by 
precipitating  chloride  of  copper  with  silicate  of  potash;  then  filtering,  wash- 
ing the  precipitate  with  water,  and  dissolving  it  in  hydrochloric  acid.  From 
the  solution  ne  throws  down  the  copper  by  means  of  hydros ulphuric  acid, 
and  evaporates  the  filtered  solution  of  silica  in  hydrochloric  acid,  in  vacuo 
over  caustic  lime.  By  this  means,  hydrated  crystals  of  silica  are  obtained 
in  the  form  of  white,  transparent  needles,  of  great  lustre,  mixed,  however, 
with  amorphous  hydrate  of  silica.  The  needles  retain  their  form,  even 
when  perfectly  dehydrated.  IT 

6.  Amorphous  Silica. — Found  native  in  the  form  of  Opal,  frequently 
accompanied  by  small  quantities  of  potash,  soda,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
and  sesquioxide  of  iron,  together  with  between  5  and  10  per  cent,  of  water. 
Hyalite  is  pure  silica,  with  6*33  per  cent,  of  water.  Opal  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a  hvdrate  of  silica;  but  the  water  appears  to  be  only  mechan- 
ically combinea  with  it;  for  its  quantity  is  too  small  for  the  formula 
SiO', HO,  or  even  for  2SiO',HO,  and  varies  greatly  in  diflferent 
kinds  of  opal ;  moreover,  ignited  opal  presents  the  same  appearance, 
and  has  nearly  the  same  degree  of  solubility  in  caustic  potash  as  that 
which  has  not  been  ignited.  Many  varieties  of  opal  likewise  contain 
crystallized  silica  mechanically  mixed;  and  when  the  amorphous  silica  is 
•  dissolved,  the  crystallized  portion  remains  as  a  skeleton  in  the  original 
form  of  the  opal.  (Fuchs.)  Opal  is  semi-transparent  or  pellucid;  refracts 
light  singly;  has  a  specific  gravity  of  only  2  09,  on  account  of  its  porosity; 
and  is  much  softer  than  quartz.  Artificially  prepared  silica  is  also  amor- 
phous  after  ignition.  (Fuchs.)  It  is  a  white,  tasteless  powder,  rough 
between  the  fingers,  and  does  not  adhere  to  the  tongue;  according  to 
Kirwan,  its  specific  gravity  is  2*66.  Amorphous  silica  is  chemically  dis- 
tinguished from  the  crystalline  variety  by  its  property  of  combining  more 
rcuSily  with  the  fixed  alkalis  in  the  wet  way.  (Fuchs.)  [Vid.  Silicate  of 
Poiashy  Soda,  and  Lime.'] 

Silica,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  crystallized  or  amorphous,  fuses 
in  the  flame  of  a  spirit-lamp  fed  with  oxygen  gas,  or  in  the  oxy-hydrogen 
blowpipe  flame,  and  forms  a  clear  bead.  (Marcet,  Stromeyer,  Clarke.)  Sir 
H.  Davy  fused  it  in  the  circuit  of  a  powerful  voltaic  pile.  Silica  in  a  state 
of  fusion  may  be  drawn  out  in  long  threads  like  glass.  Fused  rock 
crystal  dropped  into  water,  solidifies  to  a  transparent  mass,  free  from 
flaws,  and  remarkably  hard  and  tough,  so  that  it  sustains  the  blow  of  a 
hammer  without  breaking;  showing  that  it  has  become  hardened,  just  as 
steel  is  hardened  by  sudden  cooling.  (Gaudin,  /.  Pharm,  25,  392;  also 
Ann.  Pharm,  31,  351.)  Jeffreys  {N.  Bibl.  Univ.  29,  417;  also  Ann. 
Pharm.  39,  255)  passed  steam  into  a  large  furnace  containing  earthenware 
heated  <o  a  temperature  above  the  melting  point  of  cast  iron.  By  this 
meanS;  more  than  200  pounds  of  the  silica  was  volatilized  with  the  steam, 
some  pounds  of  it  being  deposited  in  the  form  of  snow,  at  the  spot  where 
the  steam  entered.  This  behaviour  of  silica  (if  confirmed)  is  similar  to 
that  of  boracic  acid,  which,  though  not  volatile  by  itself,  volatilizes  with 
the  vapour  of  water,  alcohol,  &c.  Silica  in  all  its  forms  is  tasteless, 
inodorous,  and  destitute  of  action  on  vegetable  colours. 

Before  the  blowpipe,  siUca  expels  the  carbonic  acid  from  carbonate  of 
soda,  with  effervescence,  yillding  a  transparent  glass;  in  microcosmic  salt 
it  is  almost  wholly  insoluble. 
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Calculation. 

Si 7-5              Si 15                Si 22-5     ....     4S-39 

O 80              20    16                30  24-0     ....     51«61 

SiO  15-5              SiO» 31                8iO», 46*5     ....   100-00 

BeneUuB  (mean).       H.  Row.         Stromeyer. 

Si 48-275       ....         49-72      ....  46 

0 51-725       ....        50-28      ....  64 


100-000       ....       100-00      ....       100 

Decompodtion, — By  potassiam  at  a  white  heat,  into  silicate  of  potadi 
and  silicide  of  potassium;  bj  carbon,  in  presence  of  iron^  (x>pper,  or 
silver,  at  a  white  heat,  into  carbonic  oxide  and  silicide  of  iron,  copper,  or 
silver;  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  into  flnoride  of  silicium  and  water;  not» 
however,  bj  any  other  hydrogen  acid,  nor  by  sulphide  of  carbon  at  a 
red  heat. 

Comhinatiant. — a.  With  Water. 

».  Hydrate  of  Silica. — Formed  when  an  aqueous  solution  of  silicate 
of  potash  is  precipitated  by  an  acid,  by  sal-ammoniac,  or  by  a  metallic  salt, 
such  as  sulphate  of  copper  (in  the  latter  case,  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of 
silica  and  a  metallic  silicate  is  formed ;  and  on  removing  the  latter  hj 
means  of  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  hydrate  of  silica  remains  undis-  * 
solved:  Doveri))  or  when  the  silica  held  in  solution  by  an  aqueous  acid, 
is  precipitated  by  a  soluble  alkali  or  alkaline  carbonate;  or  when  a 
solution  of  silica  m  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acid  is  partially  evaporated ;  or 
when  fluoride  of  silicium  is  decomposed  by  water.     After  washing  the 

felatinous  precipitate  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  with  water,  the 
ydrate  is  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  When  newly  formed,  and  as 
long  as  it  continues  saturated  with  the  aqueous  solution,  it  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  tenacious,  ijellucid  jelly  (Kiesel-gallerte),  or  of  gelatinous 
flakes ;  but  when  dried  in  the  air,  even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  it  not 
only  loses  the  water  which  adheres  to  it,  but  also  that  which  is  chemically 
combined  with  it,  and  is  converted  into  a  white  powder,  consisting  of 
anhydrous  silica.  IT  Doveri  states,  that  when  dried  in  the  air  at  ordi- 
nary temperatures,  it  retains  between  16*9  and  17*6  per  cent,  of  water, 
corresponding  to  the  formula  SiO^  HO;  but  when  dried  at  lOO*',  it  loses 
water,  and  the  remaining  hydrate  has  the  formula  2SiO*,  HO.  ^ 

/9.  Solution  of  Silica, — Many  springs  contain  silica  in  solution.  Anhy- 
drous silica  is  wholly  insoluble  in  water.  According  to  Kirwan,  hydrate 
of  silica  dissolves  in  1000  parts  of  water,  and  with  peculiar  facility  when 
in  the  nascent  state.  The  gelatinous  silica  obtained  in  the  decompo- 
sition of  fluoride  of  silicium  by  water,  dissolves  in  a  considerable  quan> 
tity  of  water,  forming  a  tasteless  solution  which  does  not  redden  litmus; 
and,  on  evaporation,  deposits  the  silica  in  the  form  of  a  white,  non- 
crystalline powder.  Silica  thus  prepared  is  in  a  peculiar  state,  for  it 
dissolves  again  in  water.  If  sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to 
the  solution  before  evaporation,  the  silica  which  remains  is  insoluble. 
(Berzelius,  Lehrh,  2,  122.)  By  allowinff  crystallized  boracic  acid  to 
absorb  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium,  and  then  separating  the  hydrofluoric 
and  boracic  acids  by  digestion  with  a  large  excess  of  ammonia,  a  hydrate 
of  silica  remains,  which,  after  being  thoroughly  purified  from  the  above 
acids,  is  very  soluble  in  water.     The  aqueous  solution  does  not  act  on 
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Tegetable  coloors,  and  gives  no  precipitate  when  boiled;  on  evaporating 
to  dryness,  however,  the  silica  remains  as  an  insoluble  powder.  (Berze- 
lius,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys.  14,  366.) 

h.  With  Acids,  yielding  the  Salts  of  Silica.  Of  all  the  oxides  of 
the  light  metaJs,  silica  exhibits  the  feeblest  basic  properties;  in  the 
anhydrous  state,  it  is  insoluble  in  all  hydrated  acids,  excepting  hydro- 
fluoric acid.  Sulphuric,  nitric,  and  hydrochloric  acid,  for  example,  do  not 
dissolve  it;  the  same  acids  dissolve  the  gelatinous  variety,  but  very  slowly 
and  in  small  Quantity  only.  They  dissolve  the  largest  quantity  when 
a  compound  of  silica  with  a  fixed  alkali,  in  which  the  latter  predo- 
minates, is  mixed  with  an  excess  of  the  acid  in  a  state  of  mat  dilution — 
80  that  the  earth,  at  the  moment  of  its  separation  from  the  alkali,  meets 
with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  acid  and  water  to  dissolve  it.  The  clear 
liquid,  however,  always  contains  several  atoms  of  acid  to  one  of  the 
earth,  and  the  acid  is  never  neutralized.  From  the  solution,  ammonia 
and  its  carbonate,  and  likewise  potash  or  soda,  precipitates  a  portion  of 
the  silica  in  the  gelatinous  state.  Carbonate  of  lime  precipitates  the 
silica,  chiefly  when  the  solution  is  warm  and  not  too  dilute;  the  gela- 
tinous lumps  which  separate  are  insoluble  in  acids.  If,  however,  the 
solution  likewise  contains  another  base  which  is  precipitable  by  carbonate 
of  lime,  such  as  alumina  or  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  carbonate  of  lime 
throws  down  a  compound  of  the  base  with  the  silica,  which  compound  is 
again  perfectly  dissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  yields  a  gelatinous 
precipitate  on  evaporation.  (Von  Kobell,  Schw.  60,  297.)  When  a  solu- 
tion of  silica  in  any  volatile  acid  (excepting  hydrofluoric  acid)  is  evapo- 
rated, the  acid  and  water  go  off  together,  leaving  hydrate  of  silica  in  the 
form  of  a  jelly  at  first ;  but  after  evaporation  to  dryness,  the  residue 
consists  of  pure  silioa,!  which,  when  perfectly  dry,  is  insoluble  both  in 
water  and  in  acids. 

c,  With  strong  Salifiable  Bases,  forming  salts  called  Silicates,  inas- 
much as  the  silica  in  these  compounds  plays  the  part  of  a  weak  acid. 
Silica  decomposes  the  alkaline  carbonates  at  a  low  red  heat;  and  at  very 
high  temperatures,  even  the  sulphates  are  decomposed  by  it.  A  vast 
number  of  silicates  are  found  in  nature,  constituting  in  fact  the  greater 
part  of  the  mineral  kingdom.  Many  of  these  compounds  may  be  obtained 
artificially,  by  fusing  together  their  component  parts,  and  in  the  same 
crystalline  form  as  that  which  they  exhibit  in  their  native  state. 
(Mitscherlich ;  Berthier,  Ann,  Chim,  Fhyt,  24,  335.)  Many  other 
silicates  are  exclusively  artificial  products,  and  are,  for  the  most  part, 
obtained  by  fusing  their  ingredients  together.  The  simple  salts  of  silicic 
acid  generally  solidify  in  the  crystalline  form  on  cooling;  silicate  of 
lead,  however,  is  an  exception.  The  double  salts,  on  the  contrary, 
becomd  viscid  when  fused,  and  yield  a  glass.  Silicic  acid  combines  with 
bases  in  an  unusuallv  great  variety  of  proportions;  the  most  common  are 
the  foUowmg:  1  At.  base  to  ^,  1,  2,  8,  and  4  At.  acid.  It  forms  numerous 
double  salts,  the  most  abundant  of  which  are  compounds  of  silicate  of  alu- 
mina with  another  salt  of  silicic  acid  (felspar).  There  are  also  a  great 
number  of  hydrated  silicates,  both  simple  and  compound.  The  different 
kinds  of  zeolite  consist  of  hydrated  combinations  of  silicate  of  alumina^ 
with  another  silicate  of  the  potash  or  magnesia  class. 

The  silicates  are  more  easily  decomposed  by  acids,  as  the  hydrochloric 
— the  stronger  the  base — ^ihe  less  the  silica  predominates  in  the  compound 
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— ^and  tbe  larger  tbe  proportion  of  water  present ;  heuoe  many  mineralg 
containing  water — zeolite  for  example — ^lose  their  solability  in  hydro-  • 
chloric  acid  after  ignition.  The  hydrochloric  acid  either  dissolves  the 
base,  and  separates  the  silica  in  a  pulverulent  or  gelatinous  form,  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  compound;  or  it  likewise  dissolves  the  silica 
either  wholly  or  in  part,  especially  when  a  large  quantity  of  water  is 

S resent,  and  in  that  case  yields  a  jelly  on  evaporation.     Sulphnric  add 
iluted  with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  decomposes,  after  long  digestion, 
nearly  all  the  salts  of  silicic  acid,  when  reduced  to  powder.     AH  sili- 
cates without  exception  become  soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  or  nitric 
acid,  after  fusion   with  from  3  to  5  times  their  weight  of  hydrate  of 
potash  or  soda,  carbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  of  baiyta,  strontia,  lime, 
or  oxide  of  lead.     They  are  completely  disintegrated;  and  the  solution 
yields,  on  evaporation,  first  a  jelly  and  then  a  dry  residue,  of  which  the 
part  which  is  msoluble  in  hot  hydrochloric  acid,  exhibits  the  characters 
of  silica.    Andalusite,  Cyanite,  Staurolite,  and  Zircon,  require  a  full  white 
heat,  to  disintegrate  them  perfectly  with  an  alkaline  carbonate,  and  are 
more  readily  acted  on  by  hydrate  of  potash.     From  the  native  silicates, 
whether  simple  or  double,  which  contain  potash,  soda,  or  lithia,   lime 
separates  the  more  soluble  alkali,   by  the  so-called  fLuid  cementation. 
(Fuchs.)     The  silicates   are  sometimes  ignited,  after  being  mixed  with 
lime,  and  then  treated  with  water;  but  in  many  cases,  as  with  Nepheline, 
Leucite,  Natrolite,   Analcime,   and   Chabasite,   it  is  sufficient  to  ignite 
them  by  themselves,  and  afterwards  boil  them  in  a  finely  divided  state 
with  milk  of  lime,  or  to  digest  them  with  it  for  a  longer  time  in  the  cold. 
Clays  treated  in  this  manner  likewise  give  up  to  water  the  small  pro- 
portion of  potash  or  soda  which  they  contain ;  and  if  they  happen  to  be 
rich  in  carbonate  of  lime,  they  merely  reqtiire  to  be  digested  in  water 
after  ignition.     Volcanic  rocks,  such  as  phonolitic  lava,  give  up  their 
potash  or  soda,  by  digestion  with  milk  of  lime,  even  without  previous 
ignition.  (Zierl.  /.  Techn,  Chem.  10,  280.) 

Pulverized  silicates  heated  in  a  platinum  vessel  with  fluor-spar  A%e 
from  silica  and  oil  of  vitriol,  evolve  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium,  which, 
when  the  vessel  is  covered  with  moistened  felt,  deposits  upon  it  white 
flakes  of  hydrate  of  silica. — The  same  gas  is  evolved,  with  heat  and 
effervescence,  when  a  powdered  silicate  is  immersed  in  a  strong  solu- 
tion of  hydrofluoric  acid.  The  residue  evaporated  to  dryness  with 
sulphuric  acid  leaves  the  base  of  the  silicate  in  combination  with  the 
sulphuric  acid. — Microcosmic  salt  in  the  blowpipe-flame  withdraws  the 
base  from  the  silicates,  and  sets  the  silicic  acid  free.  The  product  is 
a  translucent,  blistered  mass.  {Kieselskelett,)  —  When  a  small  quantity 
only  of  the  microcosmic  salt  is  used,  the  fused  mass  diffuses  itself 
through  the  siliceous  crust;  when  the  quantity  of  flux  is  larger,  the 
silica  floats  in  the  fused  bead.  When  only  a  small  quantity  of  silica  is 
present,  the  glass  is  clear  while  fused,  but  becomes  turbid  on  cooling; 
with  still  less  silica,  however,  it  remains  transparent.  (Berzelius.) — Sili- 
cates heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  before  the  blowpipe,  expel  the  carbo- 
nic acid  with  effervescence.  The  silicates  of  the  more  soluble  alkalis  and 
of  most  of  the  oxides  of  the  heavy  metals,  yield  a  transparent  glass;  those 
of  the  earthy  alkalis  and  of  the  earths,  yield,  sometimes  a  clear  and  some- 
times a  turbid  glass,  according  to  the  proportions  of  silica  and  of  acid.  If 
the  silicic  acid  contains  at  least  twice  as  much  oxygen  as  the  earth,  the 
latter  is  dissolved  in  the  glass  by  the  agency  of  the  silicic  acid,  and  the 
glass  remains  clear.     If  the  compound  contains  less  silica,  it  yields  a  clear 
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r.  glass  with  a  comparatively  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda;  but 

:  .  «  with  a  larger  proportion,  it  forms  a  turbid  glass;  and  with  a  still  larger 

s  quantity,  an  infusible  slag:  for,  the  greater  the  amount  of  soda,  the  greater 

1  also  is  the  quantity  of  the  earthy  base  which  is  separated  by  its  action 

n  from  the  silicic  acid.  (Berzelius.) — All  the  salts  of  silicic  acid  are  insolu- 

[i  ble  in  water,  excepting  the  silicates  of  potash,  soda  (and  lithia  ?). 

r 

SlLICIUM  AND   HtDROOEN. 

Hydride  of  Silicitjm. — Fluoride  of  silicium  is  decomposed  by  potas- 
^  sium,  and  the  brown  mass  washed  with  water;  a  portion  of  the  hydrogen 

'"  set  free  in  the  decomposition  of  water  by  the  excess  of  potassium  com- 

bines with  the  silicium,  forming  hydride  of  silicium;  and  by  treating  this 
mass  with  a  cold  aqueous  solution  of  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  compound  is 
^  obtained  free  from  silica.     This  substance  burns  with  great  splendour 

when  quickly  heated  to  redness  in  the  air.     In  oxygen  gas,  the  combus- 
'  tion  is  still  more  brilliant.     Only  a  third  part  of  the  silicium  bums  in  the 

air,  and  three-fourths  in  oxygen  gas,  because  the  rest  becomes  surrounded 
with  the  silica  which  is  produced.  During  the  combustion,  water  is  inva- 
riably formed,  even  after  the  silicium  has  been  dried  in  vacuo  at  a  tem- 
perature approaching  redness.  Hydride  of  silicium  heated  in  a  covered 
crucible,  emits  a  feeble  flame  when  the  cover  is  taken  ofi*.  A  hot  solution 
of  hydrofluoric  acid  or  of  potash  dissolves  a  small  quantity  of  silica,  with 
evolution  of  hydrogen  gas.  When  the  compound  is  very  slowly  heated 
to  incipient  redness  in  an  open  crucible,  and  then  to  whiteness  in  a 
covered  crucible,  the  hydrogen  is  expelled,  and  a  residue  of  pure  silicium 
is  left,  mixed  only  with  a  small  quantity  of  silica^  formed  during  the 
operation.  (Berzelius.) 

SiLicirM  AND  Carbon. 

Carbide  of  Silicium  ? — If  silicium  is  reduced  from  the  double  fluoride 
of  silicium  and  potassium,  by  potassium  prepared  according  to  Wohler's 
method  (III.,  5),  and  freed  from  carbon  by  re-fusion  only  and  not  by 
distillation,  a  mixture  of  silicium  and  carbiae  of  silicium  is  obtained,  of  a 
darker  colour  than  pure  silicium.  This  substance,  when  ignited,  sufiers  no 
loss  of  weight,  but  yields  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  a  mixture  of  silica  and 
nnbumed  silicium  free  from  carbon.  (Berzelius.) 

Silicium  and  Boron* 
Boracic  acid  in  a  state  of  fusion  dissolves  little  or  no  silica. 

SiLIGirM  AND  PHOSPHORrS. 

Silicium  does  not  combine  with  phosphorus  when  ignited  in  its  vapour. 
(Berzelius.) 

Silicium  and  Sulphur. 

A.  Sulphide  op  Silicium. — Formed  by  igniting  silicium  in  vapour 
of  snlphur,  or  by  passing  vapour  of  sulphur  over  silicium  at  a  white  heat: 
the  combination  is  attended  with  incandescence. — Sulphide  of  silicium  is 
white  and  earthy,  or — if  silicium  be  present  in  an  uncombined  state — 
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dark  grey  and  drossy.  It  burns  slowly  when  heated  in  the  air,  forming 
sulphurous  acid  and  silica;  in  a  cold  dry  atmosphere,  it  remains  unchanged; 
in  ordinary  moist  air,  it  emits  a  powerful  odour  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
and  is  gradually  converted  into  silica.  Water  instantly  decomposes  it 
into  hydrosulphuric  acid  which  escapes  as  gas,  and  silica  which  is  dis- 
solved; with  a  small  quantity  of  water,  so  concentrated  a  solution  of 
silica  is  obtained,  that  the  whole  gelatinizes,  after  slight  concentration, 
and  on  dryiug  yields  a  transparent  fissured  mass  of  silica. — Sulphide  <^ 
silicium  is  capable  of  uniting  with  sulphide  of  potassium.  (Berzelias.) 

B.  Sulphate  of  Silica. — ^Obtained  in  solution,  by  supersaturating 
silicate  of  potash  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 


Silicium  and  Iodine. 

Silicium  ignited  in  iodine  vapour  does  not  absorb  any  of  the  iodine. 
(Berzelius.) 

Silicium  and  Bromine. 

Bromide  of  Silicium. — A  pasty  mixture  of  silica,  lamp-black,  sugar, 
and  oil — in  such  proportions  that  the  carbon  produced  may  amount  to  at 
least  one  half  the  quantity  of  the  silica — is  ignited  in  a  covered  crucible; 
the  resulting  mass  introduced  in  small  pieces  into  a  porcelain  tube  ha^dng 
one  of  its  ends  connected  with  a  retort  containing  bromine,  and  the  other 
with  a  projecting  tube  passing  into  a  tubulated  receiver  surrounded  with 
ice;  and  vapour  of  bromine  made  to  pass  gradually  through  the  ignited 
porcelain  tube.  The  carbonic  oxide  gas  escapes  through  a  long,  fine- 
drawn tube  inserted  into  the  tubular  opening  of  the  receiver;  and  the  bro- 
mide of  silicium  mixed  with  excess  of  bromine  collects  in  the  receiver 
itself.  The  whole  is  then  poured  into  a  retort  with  mercury,  and  the 
bromide  of  silicium  separated  by  distillation  from  the  bromide  of  mercury. 
Colourless  liquid,  much  heavier  than  oil  of  vitriol;  freezing  at  —  12"^..., 
—  15°  (  +  10-4°....  -f  5°  F.),  aud  boiliug  at  148°..  .150°  (298-4'*...  302<»  F.). 
Forms  dense  white  fumes  in  the  air,  and  has  an  acrid,  disagreeable  smell. 
It  has  likewise  an  ethereal  odour,  which  Serullas  attributes  to  the  presence 
of  bromide  of  carbon.  Water  rapidly  decomposes  bromide  of  silicium, 
with  considerable  elevation  of  temperature.  Under  oil  of  vitriol,  it  is 
resolved,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days,  into  silica  and  bromine.  When 
gently  heated  with  potassium,  it  explodes  violently  and  breaks  the  glass 
tube.  {SeinjllBS,J.Chim,Med.  8,  1;  also  Ann,  Ohim,  Phi/8,S,  1;  alsoPoy^. 
24,  341.) 

Silicium  and  Chlorine. 

A.  Chloride  op  Silicium. — 1.  When  ignited  silicium,  or  silicium 
containing  hydrogen,  is  heated  in  chlorine  gas,  it  takes  fire  and  continues 
to  burn  till  the  whole  has  disappeared.  The  product  is  chloride  of 
silicium  in  the  form  of  vapour,  which  solidifies  on  cooling.  If  any  atmo< 
spheric  air  is  mixed  with  the  chlorine,  a  certain  quantity  of  silica  remains 
behind.  (Berzelius.) — 2.  Dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  a  strongly  ignited 
mixture  of  silica  and  charcoal.  (Oerstedt,  Sch.  26.)  The  heat  required 
for  this  operation  is  strouger  than  that  which  an  argand  spirit-lamp  can 
furnish.  (Wohler.)     The  yellow  liquid  obtained  must  be  freed  from  the 
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excess  of  chlorine  by  as^itation  with  mercury  and  distillation.  (Dumas, 
Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  33,  267.) 

Transparent  and  colourless  liquid,  having  the  appearance  of  ether. 
(Dumas.) — Heavier  than  water,  but  lighter  than  oil  of  vitriol;  not  freezing 
at  —  20°;  boiling  at  dC.  (Serullas,  J.  Chim.  Med.  8, 3.)  When  exposed  to 
the  air,  it  evaporates  almost  instantaneously  in  the  form  of  a  white  cloud, 
leaving  a  residue  of  silica.  Its  vapour  has  a  suffocating  odour,  somewhat 
like  that  of  cyanogen,  and  reddens  litmus  pftper.  (Berzelius.) 
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Chloride  of  silicium  when  thrown  on  water  swims  on  its  surface  at 
first,  and  then  dissolves  in  the  form  of  hydrochlorate  of  silica.  If  the 
water  is  in  excess,  only  a  small  quantity  of  silica  is  precipitated;  but  if 
the  volumes  of  the  two  liquids  are  equal,  a  bulky  mass  of  gelatinous  silica 
is  immediately  produced.  (Berzelius.^  Oil  ot  vitriol  likewise  resolves 
chloride  of  silicium  into  silica  and  hyarochloric  acid.  (Serullas.)  Potas- 
sium heated  in  vapour  of  chloride  of  silicium,  bums  and  forms  chlo- 
ride of  potassium,  with  separation  of  silicium.  (Berzelius.)  Fused  potas- 
sium dropped  into  liquid  chloride  of  silicium,  causes  an  explosion. 
Chloride  of  silicium  may  be  heated  over  potassium  till  it  boils,  without 
undergoing  decomposition;  doubtless,  because  the  boiling  point  of  chloride 
of  silicium  is  below  the  temperature  at  which  potassium  fuses.  (SerulUs.) 

B.  Hydrochlorate  of  Silica. — Obtained  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sulphate,  or  by  dissolving  chloride  of  silicium  in  water.  As  last  as  the 
acid  escapes  in  the  evaporation  of  this  solution^  the  silica  is  deposited  in 
the  gelatinous  state. 

IT — C.  Chlorosulphide  op  Silicium. — Chlorondpkure  de  Silicium, — 
Discovered  by  Isidore  Pierre  {Ann,  Fkarm,  69,  73j,  and  formed  by  passing 
a  mixture  of  vapour  of  chloride  of  silicium  and  perfectly  dry  hydrosul- 
phuric  acid  gas  through  a  red-hot  porcelain  tube.  A  large  quantity  of 
hydrochloric  acid  is  formed,  and  escapes,  together  with  the  excess  of  chlo- 
ride of  silicium  and  traces  of  undecomposed  hydrosulphuric  acid.  The  best 
mode  of  preparation  is  to  pass  a  current  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  through 
chloride  of  silicium  contained  in  a  stoppered  retort,  the  conducting  tube 
being  made  to  dip  just  under  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  The  retort  is  then 
connected  by  means  of  a  good  cork  with  one  end  of  a  porcelain  tube,  the 
other  end  of  which  is  attached  to  a  U-shaped  tube  kept  constantly  cool. 
The  porcelain  tube  is  then  made  red-hot,  and  as  the  mixture  passes 
through,  a  fuming  liquid  rapidly  condenses  in  the  U-tube.  The  liquid 
thus  obtained  has  a  pungent,  offensive  odour  resembling  both  chloride  of 
silicium  and  hydrosulphuric  acid;  it  becomes  clear  on  standing,  and  is 
then  distilled,  the  liquid  which  comes  over  at  a  temperature  between  90"^ 
and  100^  being  kept  apart.  The  process  is  stopped  a«  soon  as  the  pasty 
mass  in  the  retoit  begins  to  evolve  white  fumes.  The  distillate  is  a 
colourless,  transparent,  watery  liquid,  which  boils  at  100°,  and  distils  over 
without  residue;  its  specific  gravity  is  1-45.  In  contact  with  water,  it  is 
decomposed,  yielding  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas,  hydrochloric  neid,  silica, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  free  sulphur. 
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Calculation.  Kerre. 

Si  21-34     ....     19-70  ....  19-54 

S    16-00     ....     14-82  ....  15-01 

2C1    70-80     ....     65-47  ....  65-79 

SiSCP  ....     108-14     ....  100-00      ....       100-34 

The  density  of  the  yapour  was  found,  in  three  experiments^  to  be  4 '78, 
5-24,  and  5*23.  The  calculated  density,  supposing  it  condensed  to  three 
volumes,  is  5*00. 

SruciuH  AND  Fluorine. 

A.  Fluoride  op  Silicium. — Gaseous  Fluoride  of  SUiciumy  Fluorspar 
ga^y  Hydrofiuoric  acid  gas,  Hydro-fluodlicic  acid  gas,  Fluorkiesel,  Fluor- 
kiesel  gas,  FltLssliure-hieselerde  gas,  Gas  acide  fluorique,  Gas  Jiuorique 
silice, — Formed  on  bringing  hydrofluoric  acid  in  contact  with  silica  or 
any  siliceous  substance,  such  as  glass.  Anhydrous  hydroflaoric  acid 
becomes  heated  in  contact  with  glass,  boils  up,  and  evolves  gaseous  fluo- 
ride of  silicium. — The  process  of  etching  on  glass  with  hydrofluoric  acid 
depends  on  the  formation  of  fluoride  of  silicium,  when  dilute  hydrofluoric 
acid  or  the  vapour  of  that  acid,  is  made  to  act  upon  glass. 

Preparation, — Powdered  fluor-spar  mixed  with  sand  or  finely  pounded 
glass,  is  gently  heated  in  a  flask  with  oil  of  vitriol,  and  the  gas  col- 
lected over  mercury  in  glass  jars  dried  by  heat.  If  the  receivers  are 
covered  with  the  least  film  of  moisture,  they  become  overcast  with  an 
opaque  deposit  of  silica,  which  cannot  again  be  removed.  (Berzelius.) 

Properties,  Colourless  gas.  Specific  gravity  (I.,  280).  It  has  a 
peculiarly  penetrating  and  suflfocating  odour,  like  that  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas.  According  to  J.  Davy,  it  reddens  litmus  paper  even  when 
carefully  dried.  Forms  a  white  cloud  on  exposure  to  the  air.  It  is  in- 
combustible, and  does  not  support  the  combustion  of  a  taper  or  of  burning 
wood. 

Calculation.  Vol.  Sp.  gr. 

Si 15-0     ....     28-63  Vapour  of  silicium  (?)....       1       ....       1-0400 

2F  37-4     ....     71-37  Fluorine  gas  (?) 2       ....       2-5928 

SiP     ....     52-4     ....  100-00  Fluor,  silic.  gas  1       ....       3*6328 

Or:  J.  Dayy.  Berzelios. 

Si02  31-0    ....     5916      ....        61-4      ....        59-1    to      M-976 

2{F-0)   ....    21-4     ....     40-84       ....         386      ....        409     „       41-024 

SiF»  52-4     ....  100-00      ....       1000      ....      lOO'O     „     100-000 

F — 0  denotes  hypothetically  anhydrous  fluoric  acid. 

Decompositions. — 1.  Water  absorbs  the  gas  in  large  quantity,  and  at 
the  same  time  decomposes  it,  the  products  being  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
silica;  one-third  of  the  latter  is  precipitated  as  a  hydrate  in  white  bulky 
flakes,  whereby  the  liquid  is  soon  converted  into  a  thick,  transparent, 
gelatinous  paste,  which  fumes  in  the  air;  the  rest  forms  ter-hydrofluate  of 
silica,  which  remains  dissolved  in  the  water.  (Berzelius.) 

3SiF»  +  6HO  =  2Si03,3HF  +  SiO». 

The  water  absorbs  the  first  quantities  of  gas  rapidly;  but  after  it  has 
become  thickened  by  the  precipitated  hydrate  of  silica,  the  absorption  is 
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much  slower.  In  24  hours,  100  parts  of  water,  in  contact  with  an  excess 
of  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium,  absorb  140*6  parts.  (Berzelius.)  100 
:  140*6  =  108  :  151*8;  108  represents  12  atoms  of  water;  151*8  is  nearly 
3  atoms  of  fluoride  of  silicium:  hence  3  atoms  of  fluoride  of  silicium  react 
on  6  atoms  of  water;  and  6  other  atoms  of  water  remain  partly  com- 
bined with  the  free  silica  as  hydrate,  and  partly  with  the  ter-hydrofluate 
of  silica,  without  any  further  power  of  decomposing  the  fluoride  of 
silicium.  The  gelatmons  mixture  is  probably  :  2  (HO,  HF  +  SiO^ 
2HF  +  Aq)  +  SiO^  2H0.  According  to  J.  Davy,  one  measure  of  water 
absorbs  265  measures  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium;  this  gives  134  parts 
of  fluoride  of  silicium  to  108  parts  of  water.  The  precipitated  hydrate  of 
silica  is  somewhat  soluble  in  water;  and  consequently,  the  silica,  after 
washing,  amounts  to  only  about  ^  instead  of  \  of  the  total  amount  of 
silica  produced  from  the  fluoride  of  silicium.  When  thoroughly  washed,  it 
is  quite  free  from  fluorine.  The  acid  solution  filtered  from  the  hydrate 
of  silica  without  having  any  additional  water  passed  through  it,  yields, 
when  saturated  with  potash,  nothing  but  double  fluoride  of  silicium  and 
potassium.  But  if  the  solution  is  mixed  with  the  subsequent  washings, 
which  contain  a  portion  of  the  precipitated  hydrate  of  silica  in  solution, 
the  liquid,  after  saturation  with  potash,  gelatinizes  on  being  evaporated, 
in  consequence  of  the  excess  of  silica  which  it  contains.  (Berzelius.) — 
If  hydrochloric  acid  gas  is  passed  into  water  saturated  with  fluoride  of 
silicium,  the  gelatinous  condition  is  destroyed;  a  solution  of  hydrochloric 
acid  is  formed,  and  the  silica  disappears  in  the  form  of  gaseous  fluoride 
of  silicium.  (J.  Dav^.) 

2.  Gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium  is  slowly  absorbed  by  crystallized,  but 
not  by  anhydrous  boracic  acid.  The  acid  increases  in  bulk,  and  is  con- 
verted into  a  white  powder,  which  does  not  fume.  100  parts  (2  atoms) 
of  crystallized  boracic  acid  absorb  129  02  parts  (3  atoms)  of  fluoride  of 
silicium.  (Berzelius . ) 

2(B03,3HO)  +  3SiP  =  2(BO»,3HF)  +  3SiOa. 

From  this  it  appears  that  2  atoms  of  terhydrofluate  of  boracic  acid 
and  3  atoms  of  silica  are  produced. — The  powder  does  not  at  first  absorb 
water;  but  subsequently,  a  slight  elevation  of  temperature  takes  place  and 
terhydrofluate  of  boracic  acid  is  dissolved,  leaving  a  residue  of  hydrate  of 
silica.  About  on&*fourth,  however,  of  the  silica  dissolves,  and  is  again 
thrown  down  by  ammonia  and  other  bases.  The  residual  portion  of 
silica  evolves  pungent  vapours  when  i^ited,  and  may,  with  ^at  probabi- 
lity, be  regarded  as  another  doable  salt  containing  excess  of  silica.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

3.  Aqueous  solutions  of  salifiable  bases  either  act  like  water,  precipi- 
tating only  one-third  of  the  silica,  and  forming  a  double  fluoride  of  silicium 
and  the  metal — as  in  the  case  of  potassium— or  they  precipitate  the  whole 
of  the  silica  and  produce  a  simple  fluoride  of  the  metal,  as  in  the  case  of 
sodium. 

4.  Many  of  the  alkalis,  earths,  and  heavy  metallic  oxides,  in  the 
anhydrous  state,  absorb  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium,  producing  heat 
and  sometimes  even  flame,  and  apparently  forming  a  mixture  of  silica 
and  metallic  fluoride.  Burnt  lime,  immersed  in  the  gas,  becomes  red- 
hot  through  its  whole  mass  (if  moisture  be  present,  the  application  of 
heat  is  necessary  to  commence  the  act  of  combination;  an  admixture  of 
carbonate  of  lime  likewise  interferes  with  the  action);  and  there  is  formed 
— ^without  any  evolution  of  oxygen  gas — a  tasteless  mass,  which  is  insoluble 
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in  water,  and  when  heated  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  exhibits  a  blniah  white 
phosphorescence,  and  cakes  together  into  an  anhydrous  mass,  hard  enoogk 
to  scratch  glass.  Hydrochloric  acid  slowly  resolves  this  sabstaDee  into 
soluble  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  gelatinous  silica  which  remaina  undis- 
solved. With  oil  of  vitriol  it  eflervesoea  violently,  evolving*  fluoride 
of  silicium,  and  leaving  a  residue  of  gypsum,  which  amonnts  to  123*7 
per  cent.  Hence  it  contains  2  atoms  of  lime  to  1  atom  of  fluoride  of  sili- 
cium. (J.  Davy.)  rOr  2  atoms  of  fluoride  of  calcium  to  1  atom  of  silica: 
2CaO  -l-SiP'  =  2CaF  -f  SiO'.  Davy's  view  is  supported  bjr  the  fact  that 
the  silica,  after  treatment  with  hydrochloric  acid,  remains  in  the  form  of 
a  hydrate:  this,  however,  may  likewise  be  explained  by  sapposiof 
that  the  silica  is  chemically  combined  with  the  fluoride  of  calcium.] — 
Baryta  and  alumina  likewise  absorb  gaseous  fluoride  of  siliciain,  but  ni 
smaller  quantity,  and  again  evolve  it  on  the  addition  of  oil  of  vitriol. — 
Magnesia  likewise  combines  with  it  without  ip^ition,  and  yielda  before 
the  blowpipe  an  infusible  mass,  which  resists  the  action  of  water,  and 
behaves  with  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
calcium  compound. — The  manganic,  antimonic,  mercuric,  and  ferric  oxides 
likewise  absorb  a  portion  of  gas — the  latter  most  abundantly;  the  gas  u 
again  expelled  by  oil  of  vitriol.  (J.  Davy.) — Gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium, 
passed  over  heated  baryta,  becomes  red-hot,  and  is  rapidly  absorbed,  ia 
the  proportion  of  85*62  parts  (4  atoms)  of  baryta  to  14  38  parts  (1  atom) 
of  fluoride  of  silicium.  (Dumas.) 

4BaO  +  SiF  =  2BaO,  SiO'+2BaF;  [the  result  is  therefore  a  mixtme 
of  one  atom  of  disilicate  of  baryta  and  2  atoms  of  fluoride  of  bariam.] — 
Anhydrous  alkaline  carbonates  and  salts  of  boracic  acid  do  not  act  on 
gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium  at  ordinary  temperatures.  (Berseelius.) 

5.  Potassium  at  ordinary  temperatures  acts  slightly  on  gaseous  fluo- 
ride of  silicium;  when  heated  in  the  gas  till  it  fuses,  it  blackens  and  bums 
with  a  dark-red  flame,  absorbing  a  quantity  of  the  gas  equal  in  volame  to 
the  hydrogen  which  it  would  have  evolved  with  water,  and  yielding  a 
dark- brown,  brittle  mass.  (6ay-Lussac  &  Thenard.)  The  potassium,  on 
being  heated,  becomes  first  white,  then  darker,  and  lastly  black,  when  it 
immediately  takes  fire.  The  resulting  hard  porous  mass  is  a  mixture  of 
fluoride  of  potassium,  double  fluoride  of  silicium  and  potassium,  and  sili- 
cide  of  potassium.  Water  dissolves  out  potash  and  fluoride  of  potassium 
with  violent  evolution  of  hydrogen  gas;  on  boiling,  it  also  dissolves  out 
double  fluoride  of  silicium  and  potassium,  and  leaves  silicium  containing 
hydrogen,  together  with  silica.  (Berzelius.)  Sodium  produces  similar 
results.  (Gay-Lussac  &  Thenard.) — 6.  When  the  gas  is  passed  through 
a  white-hot  gun-barrel  filled  with  iron-turnings,  very  little  is  absorbed, 
the  iron  becoming  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  silicium  and  fluoride 
of  iron,  which  prevents  any  further  action.  On  dissolving  the  fluoride  of 
iron  in  water,  a  thin  layer  of  silicium  is  left  behind.  (Berzelius.) — ^The 
following  substances  exert  no  decomposing  action  on  gaseous  fluoride  of 
silicium :  hydrogen  gas  in  the  direct  rays  of  the  sun,  charcoal  ignited  in 
the  gas;  phosphorus,  sulphur,  or  iodine  sublimed  in  it;  chloride  of  calcium 
ignited  in  it;  chlorate  of  potash  or  of  zinc  fused  in  it.  (J.  Davy.) 

Combinations. — a.  With  nitric  oxide  and  the  oxygen-acids  of  nitrogen. 

b.  With  ammonia. 

c.  With  other  metallic  fluorides,  producing  the  metallic  pluo-8ILI<> 
ciDEs  or  stltco-fluorides.  These  compounds  are  obtained :  I.  By  dis* 
solving  either  a  pure  or  a  hydrated  metallic  oxide  or  its  carbonate  (or  in 
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the  caae  of  iron  or  zino,  the  simple  metal)  in  ter-hjdrofluate  of  silica  till 
the  liquid  is  nearlj  saturated, — ^when,  if  the  compound  is  not  insoluble,  it 
is  separated  on  eraporating  the  liquid  in  a  platinum  vessel.  If  it  gela^ 
tinizes  from  excess  of  silica,  a  small  quantity  of  hydrofluoric  acid  is  to  be 
added,  and  this,  on  further  evaporation,  is  Tolatilised  with  the  silica  in 
the  form  of  fluoride  of  silicium. — 2.  Fluoride  of  silicium  is  brought  in 
oontact  with  another  metallic  fluoride  (either  dry  or  in  solution) — which 
readily  absorbs  the  ga8,^-or  with  a  pure  metallic  oxide  or  its  carbonate, 
slightly  moistened  with  water:  in  the  latter  case,  a  portion  of  the  silicium 
is  separated  in  the  form  of  silica. — In  these  double  metallic  fluorides,  one 
atom  of  fluoride  of  silicium  is  invariably  combined  with  one  atom  oi  the 
other  metallic  fluoride. — Hence,  by  digesting  bi-hydrofluate  of  soda  with 
silica,  the  acid  reaction  of  the  solution  is  chauged  into  an  alkaline  reac- 
tion; because,  together  with  the  insoluble  double  fluoride  of  silicium  and 
sodium,  mono-hydrofluate  of  soda,  which  has  an  alkaline  reaction^  is  like- 
wise formed.  (Berzelius.) 

2(NaO,2HF)  +  SiO>  =  NaF,  SiF>  4- NaO,  HF  +  3HO. 

The  silico-fluorides  redden  litmus,  and  for  the  most  part  have  an  acid, 
bitter  taste. — By  prolonged  ignition,  they  give  up  the  whole  of  the  fluo- 
ride of  silicium,  the  other  metallic  fluoride  remaiuing  behind  in  a  pure 
state.  If  they  contain  water,  the  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium,  as  it  escapes, 
is  accompanied  by  a  white  sublimate  in  the  form  of  minute  drops,  which, 
by  the  application  of  heat,  may  be  chased  from  place  to  place,  and  appears 
to  consist  of  concentrated  hi-hydrofltutU  of  silica;  on  exposure  to  moist 
air,  it  deposits  silica.  The  silico-fluorides,  many  of  them  at  least,  are 
resolved  by  ignition  with  potassium  into  silicium  and  fluoride  of  potas- 
sium; whilst  the  other  metallic  fluoride  previously  in  combination  with 
the  fluoride  of  silicium,  either  remains  unaltered,  or  likewise  gives  up  its 
fluorine  to  the  potassium.  The  action  of  iron  at  a  red  heat  is  similar  to 
that  of  potassium.  (Berzelius.) — With  oil  of  vitriol,  the  silico-fluorides  at 
first  evolve  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium,  which  escapes  with  eflervescence; 
then,  at  a  temperature,  which,  in  the  case  of  the  calcium  and  barium  com- 
pound, exceeds  100°,  anhydrous  hydrofluoric  acid  is  evolved.  Hydro- 
chloric and  nitric  acids  expel  only  a  part  of  the  hydro-fluosilicic  acid.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  salts  of  nitric  and  hydrochloric  acid  are  but  imper- 
fectly decomposed  by  hydro-fluosilicic  acid.  Hydrofluoric  acid  in  excess 
does  not  afiect  them,  but  passes  ofi*  unchanged  on  the  application  of  heat. 
An  alkali  added  to  the  aqueous  solution  of  a  metallic  silico-fluoride, 
decomposes  the  fluoride  of  silicium  in  the  compound  on  boiling — absorbing 
the  fluorine  and  precipitating  silica,  e,  g, 

NaF,  SiF»  +  2NaO  =  3NaF  +  SiO^ ; 

or,  if  we  suppose  that  the  metallic  silico-fluoride  is  converted  by  water 
into  a  double  hydrofluate  of  silica  and  another  metallic  oxide, 
(NaO,  HF+  Si02, 2HF)  +  2NaO  =  3(NaO,  HF)  +  SiO«. 

From  the  salts  of  the  more  soluble  alkalis,  the  silica  is  thrown  down  pure; 
when  precipitated  from  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths,  it  is  mixed  with  fluo- 
ride of  barium,  strontium,  or  calcium;  and  from  the  salts  of  the  earths 
and  heavy  metallic  oxides  (inasmuch  as  the  alkaline  precipitant  likewise 
separates  the  hydrofluoric  acid  from  these  oxides)  it  is  precipitated  in  a 
state  of  chemical  combination  with  the  bases,  forming  a  simple  silicate,  e.g. 
MgF,  SiP  +  3XaO  «  MgO,  SiO^  +  3NaF ; 
or :     (MgO,  HF  +  SiO^  2HF)  +  3NaO  =  MgO,  SiO»  +  3(NaO,  HF). 
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Even  when  ammonia  is  the  precipitating  alkali  and  the  second  base  of 
the  doable  salt  is  soluble  in  it,  a  certain  quantity  of  this  base  is  still  pre- 
cipitated with  the  silica.  (Berzelius.)  The  alkaline  carbonates  likewise 
decompose  the  metallic  silico-flnorides,  with  effervescence,  at  a  boiling 
heat.  (Berzelins,  H.  Rose.) 

Hydrated  Metallic  Silic<hfiuoride$  or  Compounds  of  HydrofiuaU  ^ 
SyJLica  with  HydroJluaie$  of  other  Metallic  Oxtdes. — Most  siiioo-flaorides 
are  easily  solable  in  water;  only  those  of  potassiam,  sodiam,  lithiam, 
barium,  calcium,  and  yttrium  are  sparingly  soluble.  (Berselios.)  The 
solution  frequently  yields  hydrated  crystals.  Many  of  these  crystal 
when  exposed  to  thie  air,  lose  their  water  of  crystallization  by  edoresoence; 
and  all  of  them  undergo  this  change  when  heated. 

B.  Ter-hybrofluate  of  Silica. — ffydro-fuosilicic  add,  Kies^uor- 
wasderstqfsaure,  Kieselhaltige  Fltusspathsdure,  Acide Jluoriqite  MotLssiUce,-^ 
Known  only  in  combination  with  water. — Formed  in  the  decomposition 
of  fluoride  of  silicium  by  water  (III.,  362),  and  by  dissolying  ralica  in 
dilute  hydrofluoric  acid. — Preparation.     A  perfectly  dry  and  intimate 
mixture  of  4  parts  of  fluor-spar,  and  from  2  to  3  parts  of  quartz-sand  or 
pounded  glass,  is  put  into  a  retort,  and  5  parts  of  oil  of  vitriol  poured 
over  it;  the  whole  is  then  well  mixed  together  by  shaking  the  retort, 
which  should  not  be  more  than  half  full  at  the  utmost.    Heat  is  then  very 
slowly  applied,  and  increased  towards  the  end  of  the  experiment  nearly  to 
redness;  the  gaseous  product  is  made  to  pass  into  water.     As  a  narrow 
tube,  if  used  for  conveying  the  gas  into  the  water,  would  soon  become 
choked  up  with  silica,  one  of  the  four  following  methods  is  adopted: 
a.  The  neck  of  the  retort  is  attached  to  a  tube  bent  at  right  angles,  and 
having  its  lower  end  dipping  under  mercury.  (Th^nard.)     Great  care  is 
necessary  to  prevent  any  water  from  getting  into  the  tube  above  the 
mercury,  and  the  mixture  of  fluor-spar  and  sand  must  be  dried  by  beat; 
the  oil  of  vitriol  also  should  not  contain  more  than  one  atom  of  water  to 
one  atom  of  sulphuric  acid. — 6.  A  wide  and  very  short  tube  is  adapted, 
by  means  of  a  cork,  to  the  neck  of  the  retort;  and  to  its  other  end  is 
attached  the  narrow  opening  of  the  neck  of  a  broken  receiver,  the  broad 
end  of  which  reaches  nearly  to  the  bottom  of  an  earthenware  jar  one- 
fourth  filled  with  water.  (Gmelin.) — c.  The  neck  of  the  retort  is  connected 
with  a  bent  tube  which  passes  into  a  large  bottle,  one-fourth  filled  with 
water,  without  touching  the  liquid,  and  the  absorption  is  promoted  by- 
frequent  agitation.  (Berzelius. )---(^.  The  long  neck  of  the  retort  is  fitt^ 
into  a  long-necked  receiver  partly  filled  with  water,  and  the  receiver 
frequently  shaken  in  order  to  keep  its  sides  constantly  wet.     There  is  no 
escape  of  gas,  and  the  silica  is  deposited  in  the  form  of  a  heavy  crust 
from  which  the  solution  is  easily  filtered.  (Mans,  Pogg.  11,  86.) — The 
mixture  of  aqueous  acid  and  gelatinous  silica  is  thrown  upon  a  linen 
strainer  and  the  liquid  pressed  out.    If  the  silica  is  exhausted  with  water, 
more  hydro-fluosilicic  acid  is  obtained,  but  mixed  with  an  excess  of  silica, 
in  consequence  of  the  water  dissolving  a  portion  of  the  hydrate  of  silica. 
(Berzelius.) — 2.  Rock-crystal  in  powder  may  be  thrown  into  artificially 
cooled  hydrofluoric]  acid  diluted  with  from  2  to  3  parts  of  water,  till  the 
acid  is  saturated,  and  the  solution  poured  off  from  the  insoluble  residue. 
The  silica  dissolves  auietly  at  first;  but  afterwards,  if  the  rock-crystal  is 
in  excess  and  the  acia  concentrated,  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium  is  evolved. 
(Berzelius.) — The  acid  thus  obtained  may  be  preserved  in  glass  vessels. 
(J.  Davy,  Berzelius.) 
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'  Hydroflaosilioic  acid  has  a  very  soar  taste  resembling  that  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and,  like  that  acid,  irritates  the  skin;  it  reddens  litmus 
strongly. 

Calculation^  a.  Calculadon,  b, 

HP 19-7     ....      27-32  SiO« 31'0    ....      34-41 

Sip   52-4     ....       72-68  3HF 59-1     ....      65-59 

HF,SiF»  ....     72-1     ....     100-00  SiO»,3HF  ....    901     ....     10000 

Calculation^  c. 

HO,HF 28-7       ....        28-96 

SiO»,2HF 70-4       ....        71-04 


HO,  HF,  SiO«,  2HF     991       ....      100-00 

In  calcalation  a,  the  hydro-fluosilicic  acid  is  regarded  as  a  metallic 
silico-fluoride,  iu  which  the  atom  of  metal  is  replaced  by  an  atom  of 
hydrogen;  in  calculation  6,  as  ter-hydrofluate  of  silica;  in  calculation  c,  it 
is  made  to  correspond  to  a  hydrated  metallic  silicorfluoride,  supposing 
that  the  latter  compound  forms  with  water  a  double  hydrofluate  of  silica 
and  a  metallic  oxide,  e.  g. 

KF,  SiF»  +  3HO  =  KO,  HF+SiO»,  2HF. 

In  that  case,  we  must  suppose  that  in  hydro-fluosilicic  acid,  the  metallic 
oxide  (KO)  is  replaced  by  HO.  But  the  hydro-fluosilicic  acid  cannot  be 
obtained  in  the  anhydrous  state  assumed  m  the  calculations  a,  b,  and  c. 
The  most  concentrated  acid  that  can  be  prepared  is  still  combined^  accord- 
ing to  Berzclius,  with  3  atoms  of  water  more  than  that  which  exists 
according  to  calculation  c :  HO,  HF  -h  SiO»  2HF  -H3Aq. 

Hydro-fluosilicic  acid  gradually  evaporates  at  a  temperature  of  40^ 
without  leaving  any  residue;  if  evaporated  on  glass,  it  corrodes  the  surface; 
for,  fluoride  of  silicium  is  evolved  at  first,  and  the  residual  liquid  becomes 
stronger  and  stronger  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  which  subsequently  evaporates 
also.  Hence  the  acid  attacks  glass  when  evaporated  upon  it,  but  not 
when  it  is  preserved  in  stoppered  glass  bottles.  When  evaporated  in 
vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol,  it  likewise  corrodes  the  glass  receiver;  because, 
after  the  fluoride  of  silicium  has  been  evolved,  a  compound  richer  in 
hydrofluoric  acid  remains  and  is  gradually  evaporated.  Berzelius.) — 
Boracic  acid  precipitates  silica  from  the  solution  and  forms  ter-hydrofluate 
of  boracic  acid.  (J.  Davy.) 

SiO«,  3HF  +  BC  =  B0»,  3HF  +  SiO«. 

—Oil  of  vitriol,  or  hydrochloric  acid  gas,  absorbs  water  from  the  com- 
pound and  liberates  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium.  (J.  Davy.) — An  excess  of 
ammonia  or  soda  (and  of  most  other  salifiable  bases:  Berzelius)  gives  rise 
to  the  formation  of  a  hydrofluate,  and  separates  the  whole  of  the  silica. 
(J.  Davy. )~ Salts  of  ammonia,  potash,  and  soda  produce  a  transparent, 
gelatinous  precipitate,  scarcely  perceptible  at  first;  those  of  baryta,  a  white 
crystalline  precipitate,  which  becomes  visible  after  a  few  seconds.  From 
many  other  salts,  likewise,  hydro-fluosilicic  acid  throws  down  a  silico- 
fluoride  of  the  metal.  (Berzelius.) 

Concentrated  hydro-fluosilicic  acid  exposed  to  the  air  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, absorbs  moisture  till  it  reaches  a  certain  degree  of  dilution;  a 
very  dilute  acid,  on  the  contrary,  gives  ofi*  water  in  the  air  till  it  attains 
the  same  degree  of  concentration.  (Berzelius.) 
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SiLTciuic  AND  Nitrogen. 

A.  NiTBATB  OP  Silica. — Prepared  like  the  hydrochlorate, 

6.  Silicate  of  Ammonia. — Pare  liquid  ammonia  dissolves  a  tolerablj 
large  quantity  of  freshly  precipitated  silica;  the  carbonate  diBSolreB  it 
but  very  sparingly.  (Karsten,  Fogg.  6,  357.) 

C.  Ammonio-Chloribb  op  Silicium. — Formed  by  saturating  cliloride 
of  silicium  with  dry  ammoniacal  gas. — White  mass,  resisting  the  action  of 
fire,  but  decomposed  by  water.  (Persoz,  Ann,Chim.  Phys,  44,  319.) 

3NH»,  SiCl2+  2H0  =  2(NH»,  HCl)  +  8iO»+  NH>. 


3NH> 

SiCl»   

Calculation. 
..     51-0    ....      37-28 
..     85-8     ....      62-72      . 

Penoz. 
...      37-559 
...      62-441 

3NH»,SiCP   . 

..  136-8     ....     10000      . 

..     100-000 

D.  Fluoripe  op  Silicium  is  capable  of  uniting  with  nitric  orid^ 
nitrous  acid,  hyponitric  acid,  and  nitric  acid,  Monohydrated  nitric 
acid  (HO,  NO*^  absorbs  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium  greedily,  prodncing 
a  fuming  liquia  from  which  neither  water  nor  alkalis  precipitate  silica 
(Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys.  77,  116;  also  Ann,  Fharm.  39,  319.) 

E.  Ammonio-fluoride  of  Silicium. — One  volume  of  gaseous  fiaoride 
of  silicium  condenses — in  whatever  proportions  the  two  gases  are  mixed — 
with  2  measures  of  ammoniacal  gas,  forming  a  white  powder  which  volati- 
liies  without  being  decomposed.  Carbonate  of  ammonia  is  likewise  decom- 
posed by  fluoride  of  silicium  at  the  temperature  at  which  it  volatilizes. 
The  powder  is  resolved  by  hydrochloric  acid  gas  into  sal-ammoniac  and 
gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium.  It  dissolves  in  water,  with  separation  of  one- 
fourth  of  the  silicium,  yielding  a  solution  of  double  hydrofluate  of  silica 
and  ammonia.  (J.  Davy.) — 

2(NH5,  SiF*)  +  4HO  =  (NH3,HF  +  SiO^,  2HF)  +  NH»,HF  +  SiO«. 

Consequently  half  of  the  silica  must  be  separated;  and  the  solution  must 
contain  one  atom  of  hydrofluate  of  ammonia  in  addition  to  one  atom  of 
the  double  hydrofluate  of  silica  and  ammonia. 

Calculation.  J.  Davy. 

NH3 17-0       ....       24-49       ....        24-5 

SiP  52-4       ....       75-51       ....         755 

NH«,SiF« 69-4      ....     10000      ....       1000 

F.  Fluoridb  op  Silicium  and  Ammonium  and  Hvdrofluatb  of 
Silica  and  Ammonia. — 1.  An  intimate  mixture  of  sal-ammoniac  and 
silico-fluoride  of  potassium  or  sodium  is  heated  in  a  glass  vessel  till  the 
compound  sublimes.  (Berzelius.) — 2.  Terhydrofluate  of  silica  is  neu- 
tralized with  a  dilute  solution  of  ammonia.  On  neutralizing  hydrofluo- 
silicic  acid  with  ammonia,  a  small  quantity  of  silica  is  thrown  down,  and 
the  mother-liquid  still  remaining  in  the  crystalline  mass  contains  pure 
hydrofluoric  acid  or  bi-hydrofluate  of  ammonia.  An  excess  of  ammonia 
is  to  be  avoided,  as  it  would  precipitate  the  silica  still  more  completely. 
(Berzelius.)    When  the  solution  is  evaporated  spontaneously,  the  salt 
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cryatallizes  in  large  short,  transparent,  brilliant,  four-sided  (J.  Davy),  or 
six-sided  (Berzelius)  prisms,  containing  water  of  crystallization.  The 
crystals  decrepitate  slightly  when  heated,  and,  without  fusing  or  under- 
-^oing  decomposition,  sublime  in  a  solid  crystalline  mass.  (Berzelius.) 
he  salt  has  a  strong  saline  taste  and  reddens  litmus.  (J.  Davy.) 

Flnoride  of  Siliciom  and  Ammoninxn. 

NH^F  36-7        4M9 

SiP 62-4         58-81 


fl 


NH*P  +  SiP«  89-1        

Hydroflaate  of  SUica  and  Ammonia. 
NH»,  HF 36-7        

10000 
34-27 

SiO»,2HF   70-4         

65*73 

NH>,HF  +  SiO>,2HF   107-1        100-00 

The  amount  of  water  contained  in  the  crystalline  compound  has  not 
yet  been  ascertained  by  experiment* 

A  solution  of  the  salt  ooiled  in  fflass  ressels  dissolves  a  portion  of 
their  silica,  which  is  again  thrown  down  on  diluting  with  water.  (J. 
Davj^.) — Sulphuric  acid  decomposes  the  salt,  with  evolution  of  gaseous 
fluoride  of  silicium  and  of  hydrofluoric  acid;  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  gas  is  less  energetic;  and  the  concentrated  aqueous  acid  does  not 
affect  it  at  all.  (J.  Davy.)— Potash  liberates  ammonia  and  forms  fluoride  of 
silicium  and  potassium,  but  does  not  precipitate  silica;  soda,  accord- 
ing to  J.  Davy,  acts  in  a  similar  manner  to  potassium;  according  to 
Gay-Lussac  &  Th6nard,  it  precipitates  the  whole  of  the  silica;  ammonia 
forms  hydrofluate  of  ammonia,  and  separates  all  the  silica  in  the  salt. 
(J.  Davy.)  According  to  Gay-Lussac  &  Th^nard,  and  likewise  according 
to  Berzelius,  a  portion  of  silica  remains  dissolved  in  the  aqueous  solution. 
— The  salt  is  very  soluble  in  water,  but  does  not  deliquesce  in  the  air. 
(J.  Davy,  Berzelius.) 

Silicium  and  Potassium. 

A.  SiLiciDB  OF  Potassium. — The  two  elements,  when  heated  toge« 
ther,  unite  without  perceptible  incandescence.  The  compound  containing 
a  larger  proportion  of  potassium  than  silicium  is  dark  greyish-brown, 
and  dissolves  entirely  in  water,  evolving  hydrogen  gas  and  yielding 
silicate  of  potash;  the  compound  which  contains  more  silicium  than  potas- 
sium— obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  fluoride  of  silicium  by  potas- 
sium, and  also  by  strongly  igniting  the  first  compound — Cleaves  a  residue 
of  silicium  when  digested  in  water.  (Berzelius.)  When  vapour  of  potas- 
sium is  passed  over  ignited  silica,  silicate  of  potash  and  silicide  of 
potassium  are  produced,  and  dissolve  in  water  without  leaving  any 
residue.  But  if  the  greater  part  of  the  potassium  be  previously  expelled 
at  a  strong  red  heat,  and  the  remaining  vitreous  mass  digested,  first  in 
water  and  then  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  a  small  quantity  of  silicium  is  left 
behind.  (Berzelius.) 

B.  Silicate  op  Potash. — a.  Mwiosilicaie, — Silica  fused  with  an 
excess  of  carbonate  of  potash  expels  a  quantity  of  carbonic  acid,  the 
amount  of  oxygen  in  which  is  equal  to  that  in  the  silica  itself.  (H.  Rose, 
GUb,  73,  84.)    Consequently^  one  atom  of  SiO'  expels  one  atom  of  00^ 
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The  salt  is  formed  by  fasing  31  parts  of  silica  with  69*2  parts  of  carbo- 
nate of  potash  (=  1  part  :  2^  parts). — Transparent  and  coloorlees  glan 
which  deliquesces  in  the  air. 

Calculatioii. 

KO  47-2        60-36 

SiO» 310        39-64 

KO,SiO» 78^2        ~,        100-00 

Berzelios  fused  1  part  of  silica  with  4  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash; 
slowly  cooled  the  mixture  till  one-half  solidified;  and  then  poared  off  the 
remaining  liquid.  Pearly  crystals  of  silicate  of  potash  were  obtained  in 
this  manner,  but  their  composition  is  not  stated. 

b,  Hydrated. — KieselfettdUigkeit,  Liquor  Silicum. — 1.  By  dissolving 
the  fused  compound  in  water. — 2.  By  dissolving  silica  in  solution  of 
caustic  potash.  Freshly  precipitated,. unignited  silica  dissolves  even  in  a 
cold  aqueous  solution  of  potash,  with  evolution  of  heat;  artificially  pre- 
pared silica,  after  strong  ignition,  also  dissolves  completely  but  slowly  in 
a  cold  solution,  and  rapidly  in  a  boiling  solution  of  potash.  The  different 
kinds  of  opal  behave  like  precipitated  silica;  of  all  the  varieties,  hyalite 
dissolves  the  most  slowly  in  a  cold  solution  of  potash.  Quartz,  even  in  a 
state  of  minute  division,  is  perfectly  insoluble  in  a  cold  solution,  and  dis- 
solves but  very  slowly  and  with  great  difficulty  in  a  boiling  solution  of 
potash.  (Fuchs,  Sckw.  24,  378;  67,  418.)  When  pounded  rock-crystal  is 
l>oiled  to  dryness  with  three  several  quantities  of  potash-ley  (till,  m  iact, 
nothing  but  hydrate  of  potash  remains)  solution  is  effected.  (Ldwitz,  Cr^. 
Ann,  1799,  2,  375.)  Glass  likewise  dissolves  with  various  degrees  of 
readiness  in  a  hot  solution  of  potash,  yielding  a  similar  liquid. 

The  silica^solntion  is  transparent  (unless  accidentally  rendered  tnrbid 
by  the  presence  of  silicate  of  lime,  Ike);  has  a  strong  alkaline  taste 
and  reaction;  and  is  corrosive. — Acids  separate  the  potash  from  it. 
According  to  Dalton,  the  addition  of  an  acid  in  quantity  not  sufficient  for 
saturation,  precipitates  a  compound  of  the  potash  with  excess  of  silica; 
a  larger  quantity  throws  down  the  silica  in  the  form  of  a  gelatinous 
hydrate,  leaving  in  solution  a  quantity  of  silica^  which  is  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  degree  of  dilution  and  to  the  excess  of  acid  employed.  IT  Accord- 
ing to  Doveri  (AT.  Ann,  Chim.  Fhys,  21,  40),  an  excess  of  acid  added  drop 
by  drop  to  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash,  of  density  between  36^  and  24^ 
Baume,  precipitates  ^  of  the  silicic  acid;  from  a  solution  of  8°  B.,  -|^  are 
precipitated,  while  a  solution  of  6^  B.  retains  the  whole  of  the  silica.  If  the 
acid  be  added  at  once  and  not  in  drops,  or  if  the  silica  solution  be  added 
to  the  acid,  no  precipitate  is  obtained,  even  in  concentrated  solutions. 
But  the  addition  of  chloride  of  potassium  to  the  solution  of  6"^  B.  renders 
it  capable  of  being  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  silica  appears 
to  combine  with  the  acid  at  the  moment  of  liberation;  for  on  neutralizing 
the  acid  with  potash  added  drop  by  drop,  the  whole  of  the  silica  is  pre- 
cipitated. Carbonic  acid  and  alkaline  bicarbonates  precipitate  silica  from 
the  solution^  so  that  the  mixture  assumes  a  pasty  consistence,  resembling 
coagulated  albumen;  the  precipitate  is  insoluble  in  acids.  IT  From  a 
concentrated  solution  of  silica,  acids  immediately  precipitate  gelatinous 
silica,  which  afterwards  dissolves  with  great  difficulty  and  only  in  excess 
of  the  acid. — If  to  a  dilute  solution  of  silica  in  potash,  containing  at 
least  -^  of  silica,  a  quantity  of  acid  be  added  sufficient  only  to  neutralize 
the  potash,  the  mixture  at  first  continues  clear;  but,  according  to  Berg- 
man {Opu9c*  B,  315),  becomes  turbid  immediately  on  boiling,  and  slowly 
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at  ordinary  temperatures,  with  separation  of  viscid  flakes  which  are  not 
dissolved  on  a  further  addition  of  acid.  (Karsten.)  A  dilute  silica-solu- 
tion supersaturated  with  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  nitric,  or  acetic  acid 
remains  clear,  even  after  long  standing  or  exposure  to  heat,  or  when 
nitre  and  other  salts  are  dissolved  in  it;  and  it  is  only  by  evaporation 
that  a  precipitate  of  gelatinous  silica  can  be  obtained  from  it. — If  a  dilute 
solution  of  silica  be  first  supersaturated  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  then 
mixed  in  a  close  vessel  with  enough  carbonate  of  ammonia  to  neutralize 
all  the  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  free  carbonic  acid  alone  remains  in  the 
liquid,  the  silica  is  held  in  solution  by  the  latter,  but  separates  on 
exposing  the  liuuid  to  the  air  or  on  heating  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
evolution  of  carbonic  acid.  (Karsten,  Fogg,  6,  367.) — Solution  of  silica 
exposed  to  the  air  absorbs  carbonic  acid  and  is  converted,  in  the  course  of 
a  fortnight,  into  a  transparent  jelly  which  gradually  shrinks  together,  and 
after  some  months  becomes  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  It  is  probable 
that  opal  and  flint  are  formed  in  a  similar  manner;  at  all  events,  potash 
enters  into  their  composition.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann.Fharm.  41,  231.)  The 
ammoniacal  salts  also  precipitate  solution  of  silica,  their  acid  neutralizing 
the  potash  and  the  ammonia  being  set  free. — Baryta,  strontia,  and  lime^' 
water,  and  likewise  alumina  dissolved  in  solution  of  potash,  throw  down 
the  whole  of  the  silica,  tofi^ether  with  part  of  the  potash,  in  the  form  of  a 
double  silicate,  the  rest  of  the  potash  remaining  in  the  liquid  in  the  free 
state.  (Guy ton  Morveau,  Ann,  Chxm.  31,  246;  Bucholz,  TaicJienb.  1812, 
156;  Ddbereiner,  Schw.  10,  113.) 

b.  BisUicate. — If  a  solution  of  precipitated  silica  in  excess  of  boil- 
ing potash,  is  mixed  with  about  half  its  volume  of  alcohol,  a  solution 
of  bisilicate  of  potash  separates,  and  forms  a  distinct  stratum  beneath 
the  alcoholic  solution.  The  latter  is  poured  ofi*;  the  heavier  stratum 
diluted  with  water;  again  precipitated  with  alcohol  and  left  in  contact  with 
that  liquid  for  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours.  The  transparent  liquid 
beneath  is  then  covered  with  a  thin  stratum  of  carbonate  of  potash,  and 
lastly  with  alcohol,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  a  syphon.  (Forch-* 
hammer,  Fogg.  35,  339.) 


KO 

2SiO» 

AnhyilMits. 
...      47-2    ....      43-22 
...      62-0    ....      56-78 

44-77 
65*23 

KO,  2SiOS 

...    109-2    ....     100-00 

10000 

r  c.  TetraMkate.-SoluhU  Glass  of  Fuchs.— 1 .  Fifteen  part«  of  powdered 
quartz  are  ignited  with  10  parts  of  crude  potash  and  one  part  of  char-* 
coal,  (which  decomposes  and  expels  the  sulphuric  acid  contained  in 
the  potash)  till  perfect  vitrification  takes  ^lace.  The  hard,  blistered, 
greyish-black  fflass  thus  obtained,  is  pulverized — ^then  boiled  with  five 
times  its  weight  of  water  (in  which  it  dissolves  slowly  but  almost 
entirely  in  the  course  of  four  hours) — and  the  solution  finally  evapo- 
rated. (Fuchs.)  With  a  larger  proportion  of  silica,  or  in  presence  of 
lime,  alumina,  &c.,  which  form  double  salts,  an  insoluble  glass  is  pro- 
duced. (Fuchs.)  Buchner  {Eepert,  46,  530;  51,  393)  uses  6  parts  of 
powdered  quartz  and  10  parts  of  half-refined  tartar. — 2.  An  aqueous 
solution  of  potash  is  saturated  with  freshly  precipitated  hydrate  of  silica 
and  evaporated.  (Fuchs.)  In  order  to  obtain  the  mass  prepared  br 
either  of  these  methods,  in  the  anhydrous  state,  it  must  b^  heated  till 
it  fuses.     Hard,  transparent;  rather  infusible  gbiss;  which^  on  exposort 

2b2 
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to  tbe  air,  absorbs  so  much  water  (without  any  external  change,  except- 
ing that  it  becomes  slightly  fissured)  that  it  swells  up  strongly  when 
heated.  (Fuchs.) 

Calculation.  Forchhammer. 

KO 47-2     ....      27-57        28-43 

4SiO» 124-0     ....       72-43         71-57 

KO,4SiO« 171-2     ....     100-00        lOO'OO 

Hydrated. — The  substance  obtained  by  simpler  drying  the  solution 
is  colourless,  transparent,  and  brittle,  with  a  concnoidal,  vitreous  fracture, 
but  softer  than  glass.  It  has  a  slightly  alkaline  taste  and  reaction,  and 
after  thorough  drying,  contains  26  per  cent,  of  potash,  62  of  silica,  and 
12  of  water.  The  salt  is  permanent  in  the  air;  does  not  absorb  carbonic 
acid  from  it ;  and  effloresces  only  when  accidentally  mixed  with  other 
salts  of  potash.  In  the  fire  it  swells  up  from  loss  of  water,  then  fuses, 
and  forms  anhydrous  soluble  glass.  Dilute  acids  decompose  it,  with 
separation  of  silica,  more  easily  than  concentrated  acids.  It  dissolves  but 
very  slowly  in  cold,  but  readily  in  boiling  water.  (Fuchs.) 

A  concentrated  solution  containing  28  per  cent,  of  anhydrous  soluble 
glass,  is  syrupy,  tenacious,  somewhat  turbid,  and  of  specific  gravity  I  *25. 
On  boiling  or  on  exposure  to  the  air,  it  becomes  covered  with  a 
tough  skin,  which  disappears  when  thrust  beneath  the  liquid.  After 
evaporation  at  a  high  temperature,  it  becomes  very  tenacious,  and 
may  be  drawn  out  in  threads,  like  melted  glass.  It  dries  up  to  a 
varnish  when  spread  upon  wood,  &c.,  the  combustibility  of  which  it 
diminishes.  A  dilute  solution  absorbs  carbonic  acid  from  tne  air;  a  con- 
centrated solution  scarcely  at  all ;  it  is  decomposed,  however,  by  a  current 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  and  converted  into  a  stifi*  jelly.  The  stronger  acids 
precipitate  silica  from  the  solution.  The  alkaline  carbonates  and  chlo- 
rides also— especially  sal-ammoniac  (and  according  to  Persoz,  acetate  of 
soda) — ^precipitate  the  silica.  Sal-ammoniac  precipitates  a  dilute  solution 
gradually,  and  a  concentrated  solution  immediately,  converting  it  into  a 
tenacious  mass.  The  precipitate  is  pasty  at  first,  and,  after  long-continued 
washing,  leaves  pure  silica.  Baryta,  strontia,  lime,  alumina,  and  oxide 
of  lead  combine  with  the  whole  of  the  silica  and  a  portion  of  the  potash, 
forming  an  insoluble  compound.  Nearly  all  the  soluble  salts  of  the  earths 
and  heavy  metallic  oxides,  likewise  produce  a  bulky  precipitate.  Phos- 
phate of  alumina,  and  carbonate,  phosphate,  or  sulphate  of  lead,  when 
rubbed  up  with  a  solution  of  soluble  glass,  yield  a  tenacious  mass,  which 
becomes  as  hard  as  stone  in  the  air;  phosphate  of  lime  is  not  decomposed 
by  it.  Alcohol,  even  in  small  Quantity,  precipitates  soluble  glass  from  an 
aqueous  solution,  and  thtis  afibras  the  means  of  purifying  it  from  other  salts 
of  potash.  (Fuchs,  Kastn.  Arch.  5,  385.)  The  alcohol,  however,  with- 
draws potash-^-even  in  the  precipitation  of  the  salt,  and  still  more  on 
washing — until  octosilicate  of  potash  alone  remains.  (Forchhammer.) 

d,  Pota^-glass. — a.  One  part  of  carbonate  of  potash  fused  with  2 
parts  of  quartz-sand,  yields  a  glass  which  is  but  partially  soluble  in  water. 
h.  With  3  parts  of  quartz-sand,  an  insoluble  glass  is  obtained,  which, 
however,  is  very  refractory  in  the  fire,  and  consequently  difiicult  to  work. 
(Fuchs,  Kastn,  Arch,  5,  396.)  In  a,  one  atom  of  potash  is  combined 
with  about  4*5  atoms ;  in  h,  with  about  7  atoms  of  silica. 

€.  Octosilicate. — ^An  aqueous  solution  of  soluble  glass  (tetrasilicate) 
is  mixed  with  excess  of  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  washed   with  al- 
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ooHol  of  30  per  cent,  till  the  alcohol  which  passes  through  is  no  longer 
alkaline.  The  hydrated  residue  is  only  partially  soluble  in  hot  water; 
vid,  seq,  (Forchhammer.) 

Anhydrous.  Forchhammer, 

KO 47-2     ....       15-99        16-71 

8SiO» 2480     ....       8401        8329 

KO,8SiO« 295-2     ....     10000        10000 

A  mixture  of  one  atom  of  potash  with  even  9  atoms  of  silica  is  still 
completely  fusible  at  the  heat  of  a  blast-furnace;  with  15  atoms  of  siHca, 
the  mass  scarcely  cakes  together.  (Mitscherlich.) 

/.  With  18  atomp  of  Silica, — On  thoroughly  boiling  the  octosilicate 
of  potash  in  water,  the  tetrasilicate  dissolves,  and  leaves  a  residue  of 
hjdrated  octodeca-silicate  of  potash.  (Forchhammer*s  analysis  of  the  tetra- 
fiilicate  (III.  372}  was  performed  with  the  salt  prepared  by  this  method.) 


Forch- 

Forch- 

AnhydrooB. 

hammer. 

Hydrated. 

hammer. 

KO 47-2     ....       7-8     . 

...      7-73 

KO 

47-2     ....       688 

....       6-77 

18SiO«  ....  5580    ....     92-2    . 

...     92-27 

18SiO» 

5580    ....     81-32 

....     80-85 

9HO  ... 

.     810     ....     11-80 

....     12-38 

KO,18SiO*  605-2     ....  100-0 

...  10000 

+  9Aq. 

686-2     ....  10000 

....  100-00 

g.  With  24  atofns  of  Silica. — This  is  the  gelatinous  precipitate  which 
separates  on  cooling  from  a  solution  of  silica  in  boiling  carbonate  of 
potash,  thoroughly  purified  with  water  and  dried  in  the  air.  (Forch- 
hammer.) 

Forch- 
Anhydrons.  Dried  in  the  air.  hammer. 

KO 47-2     ....       5-96  KO  47-2     ....       505     ....       461 

24Si02  744-0     ....     94-04  24SiO« 7440     ....     7955     ....     7926 

16HO  144-0     ....     15-40     ....     1613 

KO,24Si02     791-2     ....  10000  +16Aq 935-2     ....  10000     ....  10000 

One  measure  of  powdered  charcoal  or  graphite  heated  to  whiteness 
for  three  hours  with  6  measures  of  silica  containing  a  small  quantity  of 
potash,  in  a  crucible  covered  with  sand,  yields  a  black  glass,  in  which 
the  eye  cannot  discover  any  black  powder  intermixed.  But  on  dissolving 
the  silica  in  hydrofluoric  acid,  the  carbon  is  separated  in  a  pulverulent 
form.  (Prater,  FhiL  Mag,  J.  20,  72.)     [Probably  a  mere  mixture.] 

C.  Carbonate  of  Silica  and  Potash. — A  boiling  aqueous  solu- 
tion of  carbonate  of  potash  dissolves  the  hydrate  of  silica,  and  likewise 
silica  which  has  not  been  too  strongly  ignited,  and  deposits  it  again  as 
an  opalescent  ielly  on  cooling.  (PfafT,  Sdiw,  29,  383.)  Powdered  quartz 
is  the  least  soluble.  Opal  and  silica  after  ignition  are  more  easily  dis- 
solved, and  unignited  silica  most  readily  of  all.  (H.  Rose.)  The  earth 
which  separates  on  cooling  retains  ^^  At.  potash.  (Forchhammer.) 

D.  Sulphide  of  Silicium  amd  Potassium. — Silicide  of  potassium 
is  first  heated  with  sulphur — whereupon  the  potassium  becomes  incan- 
descent and  combines  with  the  sulphur — ^and  the  mass  afterwards  exposed 
to  a  white  heat,  at  which  temperature  the  potassium  gives  up  a  portion 
of  sulphur  to  the  silicium,  and  is  itself  reauced  to  a  lower  degree  of 
sulphuration.    The  mass,  before  it  has  been  heated  to  whiteness;  dissolves 
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In  water,  with  fleparation  of  a  eoneiderable  qnantity  of  gilioium*  SuTpKide 
of  silioiam  and  potassium  is  blackish  brown,  and  dissolves  in  water  without 
residue,  probably  as  silicate  and  hydrosulphate  of  potash.  (Berzelius.) 

E.  Fluoride  op  Silicium  and  Potassium. — Silicium  explodes- with 
double  fluoride  of  hydrogen  and  potassium  at  a  temperature  considerably 
below  redness.  When  terhydrofluate  of  silica  is  added  to  an  aqueous 
solution  of  potash,  or  of  a  potash-salt  (in  the  latter  ca«e  the  acid  of  the 
salt  is  set  free  :  Scheele),  the  double  fluoride  separates  very  slowly,  and  is 
at  first  scarcely  visible;  afterwards,  it  produces  prismatic  colours  in  the 
liquid,  and  is  finally  deposited  as  a  transparent,  gelatinous,  iridescent 
mass.  This  mass  dries  upon  the  filter  to  a  soft,  white  powder,  which 
has  an  acid,  bitter  taste,  and  reddens  litmus.  By  eyaporating  a  saturated 
aqueous  solution,  the  compound  may  also  be  obtained,  in  very  small 
anhydrous  crystals,  haying  the  form  of  the  rhombohedron  or  the  six-sided 
prism.  (Berzelius.) 

Calculation. 

K 39-2        35-54 

Si 150        13-60 

3F 56-1         50-86 


Pot4wh    .. 

Or: 

KF,SiJ«.. 
A 

tomg, 

1 
1 
3 

110-3 

47-2 
31-0      . 
321 

100-00 

...      42-79 
...      28-11 
...       29.10 

Berxelius. 
42-634 

SiUca  

Hyp.  anhydrous 

fluoric  acid 

1       ....       110-3      ....     10000 

Fluoride  of  silicium  and  potassium  fuses  at  a  low  red-heat;  at  a 
higher  temperature  it  boils,  and  slowly  evolyes  gaseous  fluoride  of  sili- 
cium, but  continually  becomes  more  and  more  refractory,  till,  after  pro- 
longed ignition,  fluoride  of  potassium  is  left  containing  silica  in  solu- 
tion, (because,  when  the  process  is  performed  in  an  open  crucible,  the 
aqueous  vapour  of  the  flame  of  the  spirit-lamp  separates  a  portion  of 
fiilicafrom  the  fluoride  of  silicium).  Heated  with  potassium,  it  is  resolved 
into  silicium  and  fluoride  of  potassium.  Ignited  with  iron  at  a  white 
heat,  it  yields  a  mixture  of  fluoride  of  potassium,  fluoride  of  iron,  and 
silicide  of  iron.  When  oil  of  vitriol  is  poured  upon  it,  gaseous  fluoride 
of  silicium  and  hydrofluoric  acid  are  evolved.  It  is  only  partially 
decomposed  by  digestion  with  aqueous  solution  of  boracic  acid ;  so  that 
the  quantity  of  the  silica  separated  is  very  far  short  of  the  whole. 
It  is  not  decomposed  in  the  cold  by  a  solution  of  caustic  potash  or  car* 
bonate  of  potash;  but  when  it  is  boiled  with  the  latter,  carbonic  acid  is 
evolved  and  complete  decomposition  eflected ;  on  cooling,  the  separated 
silica  is  deposited  in  a  gelatinous  form,  leaving  hydrofluate  of  potash  in 
solution.  (Berzelius.)  It  removes  every  trace  of  lime  from  lime  water. 
(Scheele.)  It  dissolves  very  sparingly  in  water,  more  freely,  however, 
when  the  water  is  hot.  (Scheele,  Cray-Lussac  &  Th^nard.) 

F.  SiLicATED  Fluoride  op  Potassium. — Fluoride  of  potassium  in  a 
state  of  fusion  unites  with  silica,  forming  a  transparent,  fused  mass,  which 
does  not  evolve  fluoride  of  silicium  at  a  rather  strong  red  heat;  but,  on 
cooling,  solidifies  to  a  white  enamel,  which  deliquesces  in  the  air,  and 
dissolves  in  water  with  separation  of  silica.  (Berzeuos.) 
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G.'  Nitride  of  Silicivm  and  Potassium  (I)^-A  mixture  of  6  parts  of 
silica  with  Id  parts  of  cyanide  of  potassium,  exposed  for  an  hour  in  a 
closely  covered  crucible  to  the  heat  of  a  smith's  forge,  yields  a  porous 
glass  which  fuses  tranquilly  in  the  inner  blowpipe  flame,  but  with  evolu- 
tion of  gas  in  the  outer;  and  when  heated  with  a  mixture  of  hydrate  of 
lime  and  carbonate  of  potash,  evolves  a  large  quantity  of  ammonia,  even 
after  being  thoroughly  washed  with  water  or  boiled  with  sulphuric  acid. 
(Balmain,  PhU.  Mag.  J.  21,  276;  also  J.  pr.  Chem.  27,  422.) 


SlLICIVM  AND  SODItTM. 

A.  Silicate  of  Soda.— a.  Manosilieate. — 81  parts  (1  At.)  of  silica 
fused  with  53'2  parts  (1  At.)  of  dry  (-arbonate  of  soda,  give  off  carbonic 
acid,  and  form  a  soluble  glass  resembling  the  glass  of  the  silica^solution 
(liquor  silicum). 

Hydr(Ued.^\TL  an  aqueous  solution  of  soda,  a  quantity  of  silica  is 
dissolved  equal  to  the  quantity  of  anhydrous  soda  present;  the  liquid  is 
then  evaporated  and  left  to  crystallize.  A  concentrated  solution  solidifies 
after  some  days  to  a  crystalline  mass;  a  more  dilute  solution  deposits  hemi^ 
spherical,  fibrous  masses  or  a  crystalline  crust.  The  crystals  sometimes  con^ 
tain  6  atoms,  sometimes  9  atoms  of  water  of  crystallisation.  (Fritzsche.) 

«.  Sexhydrated, — Oblique  rhomboidal  prisms,  belonging  to  the  doubly 
oblique  prismatic  system.  (Fritzsche.) 

Crystallized.  Fritzsche. 

NaO    31-2     ....     26-85  ....         268  . 

Si03    310     ....     26-68  ....         26-2 

6HO 54-0     ....     46-47  ....        47*0 

NaO,SiO»  +  6Aq 116-2     ....10000        ....       1000 

/9.  Octohydrated. — Crystallizes  from  the  mother-liquid  obtained  in  the 
purification  of  crude  soda.  White  rhombs,  permanent  in  the  air,  and  having 
a  caustic  taste.  The  salt  melts  in  its  own  water  of  crystallization,  and 
leaves  a  white,  swollen  mass,  which  does  not  fuse  over  the  flame  of  the 
spirit-lamp.  Very  soluble  in  water.  (R.  Hermann,  J",  pr,  Ckem,  12,  294.) 
y.  With  9  atoms  of  Water, — Right  rectangular  prisms  terminated  with 
the  four  faces  of  a  rhombic  octohedron,  together  with  four  faces  of  a 
more  acute  rhombic  octohedron.  In  a  ^lass  jar  over  oil  of  vitriol,  the 
crystals  effloresce  throughout  their  whole  mass.  The  salt  attracts  car-> 
bonic  acid  from  the  air  without  deliquescing.  Fuses  at  40^,  and  forms  a 
syrupy  lii^uid,  which  solidifies  again,  but  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  some 
diays.  (FriUsche,  Pogg,  43,  135.) 

p,  Hermann. 

NaO 31-2       ....      23-25        ....        22-96 

SiO» 31-0       ....       2310        ....         22-67 

8HO 720       ....       53-65         ....         54-37 

NaO,SiO»  +  8Aq 134-2       ....     lOO'OO         ....       10000 

y.  Fritzsche. 

NaO 31-2       ....  21-79  ....  21-86 

Si02 31-0       ....  21-65  ....  21-55 

9HO 810       ....  56-56  ....  56-59 

+  9Aq 143-2      ....     lOO'OO        ....      10000 
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5.  Five-halves  SUioaU  of  Soda. — One  part  of  quartz  faeed  with  2  parte 
of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  yields  a  soluble  glass  similar  to  the 
potash  compound,  and  preferable  to  it  for  practical  purposes.  (Fuchs.) 
In  this  glass,  2*3  atoms  of  silica  are  combined  with  1  atom  of  soda;  but  it 
likewise  contains  alumina  derived  from  the  earthen  crucible:  if  a  larger 
excess  of  silica  were  present,  the  alumina  would  render  the  glaas 
insoluble. 

c.  Ter$ilicaie.—a.  100  parts  of  quartz  fused  with  40  parts  of  hydrate 
of  soda,  and  rapidly  cooled,  yield  a  pellucid  glass;  but  if  very  slowly 
cooled,  a  brownish  glass  with  crystalline  points.  Both  varieties  contain 
21-G  per  cent,  of  soda,  2*0  of  alumina  (from  the  crucible),  and  76*4  of 
silica.  (Dumas.) 

P.  The  glass  obtained  by  fusing  3  parts  of  powdered  quartz  with  2  parts 
of  dry  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  platinum  crucible,  is  reduced  to  powder 
— washed  with  cold  water — and  afterwards  boiled  for  a  long  time  with 
the  same  liquid.  The  solution  thus  obtained  is  mixed  with  alcohol  in 
such  quantities,  that  the  mixture  may  contain  30  per  cent,  of  absolute 
alcohol.  A  white  precipitate  is  then  thrown  down,  and  is  purified  by  pour- 
ing off  the  spirituous  liquid,  dissolving  in  water,  and  re-precipitating  by 
means  of  alcohol.  The  white  precipitate  dries  up  to  a  transparent  var- 
nish, still  containing  water.  The  same  compound  is  found  in  the  water 
of  the  Geiser  springs.  (Forchhammer,  Poffg.  35,  343.) 


NaO 

SiO» 

Anhydrous. 
31-2       ....       2512 
93-0       ....       74-88 

Forchhammei 
26047 
73-953 

NaO,  3SiO>  .... 

124-2       ....     100-00 

....       100-000 

d.  Tetrasilicate. — The  boiling  mother-liquor  is  saturated  with  artifi- 
cially prepared  and  uuignited  silica,  and  the  alkaline  filtrate  evaporated 
to  dryness.  It  becomes  more  and  more  tough,  and  when  dried  at  a 
temperature  of  117°  (242'6°  F.)  leaves  a  pale  yellow,  transparent  glass. 
This,  on  ignition,  loses  water  and  swells  up  to  a  spongy  mass,  which  is 
infusible  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  does  not  absorb  moisture  from  the 
air.  Tiie  vitreo'us  mass,  before  ignition,  absorbs  water  from  the  air,  and 
dissolves  very  slowly  in  water.  A  solution  so  far  diluted  as  to  contain 
only  from  J^  to  -^  part  of  silica,  solidifies  immediately  -  when  exactly 
neutralized  with  an  acid,  and  forms  a  solid  transparent  jelly.  With  ^ 
to  -|-^  part  of  silica  it  does  not  form  a  jelly  till  after  the  lapse  of  twelve 
hours;  with  -f^^'^  part  of  silica,  no  reaction  takes  place.  The  slightest 
excess  of  acid  prevents  the  formation  of  the  jelly.  If  a  current  of  car- 
bonic acid  e;as  be  passed  through  a  solution  containing  -^^  part  of  silica, 
no  jelly  is  formed  till  the  liquid  has  been  boiled  or  exposed  to  the  air. 
With  sulphate  or  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  a  solution  of  the  abore 
strength  forms  a  jelly  after  a  few  minutes;  a  solution  containing  ^^  to 

Q^F7  P^^^  ^^  silica,  deposits  a  few  flakes  in  the  course  of  24  hours.  (A.  J. 

i^alcker,  K  Quart,  J,  of  Sc,  3.  371.) 

In  the  vitreous  state.  Walcker. 

NaO 31-2       ....       11-86  ....        11-76 

4SiO»    124-0       ....      47-11  ....         45-71 

12HO   1080       ....       41-03  ....         42-53 

NaO  4Si02  +  12Aq 2632      ....     100*00        ....       lOO'OO 
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One  atom  of  soda  may  be  fused  with  9  atoms  of  silica  in  a  blast- 
furnace;  with  15  atoms  it  merely  forms  a  caked,  semi-vitrefied  mass. 
(Mitscherlich.) 

e.  With  36  aicms  of  Silica, — Freshly  precipitated  silica  is  dissolved  in 
a  boiling  concentrated  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda;  the  solution  filtered; 
and  the  precipitate  which  forms  on  cooling,  thoroughly  washed  with 
boiling  water.  (Forchhammer,  Pogg.  35,  343.) 

Ignited.  Forchhaxnmer. 

NaO 31-2    ....      2-72        274 

36SiO» 11160    ....     97*28        97-26 

NaO,36Si03  ....    1147*2    ....100-00        10000 

Dried  in  yacao.  Forcfahammer, 

NaO    31-2    ....       2-64)  q-«- 

36SiO>    11160    ....     94'32f  ^^  ^^ 

4HO    36-0    ....      3-04  3-63 

+  4Aq.    1183-2     ....  100-00        10000 

Glass. 

Glass  is  a  mixture  of  silicate  of  potash  or  sod%  or  of  both,  with  one  or 
more  silicates  insoluble  in  water,  as  silicate  of  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  mag- 
nesia^  alumina,  protoxide  of  manganese,  protoxide  of  iron,  sesquioxide  of 
iron,  and  oxide  of  lead.  Pure  silicate  ot  potash  or  soda,  or  a  mixture  of 
the  two,  even  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silica  to  form  a  very  infusible 
glass,  would  still  be  attacked  by  water  and  acids.  Silicate  of  lime  is 
likewise  acted  on  by  acids;  but  a  mixture  of  it  with  silicate  of  potash  or 
soda  resists  their  action.  Such  mixtures  of  silicate  of  soda  or  potash  with 
silicate  of  lime,  &c.,  are  more  fusible  than  the  simple  salts,  and  require  a 
smaller  amount  of  silica  to  render  them  capable  of  resisting  the  action  of 
water  and  of  acids.  They  contain  between  2  and  3  atoms  of  silica  to 
1  atom  of  base,  and  still  less  when  alumina  is  also  present.  The  glass  is 
more  infusible,  and  ofiers  greater  resistance  to  the  action  of  water  and  of 
acids,  the  larger  the  proportion  of  silica  and  alumina  it  contains;  it  is 
more  easily  fused  and  attacked  by  water  and  acids,  the  greater  the  excess 
of  potash,  soda,  baryta,  lime,  magnesia,  or  oxide  of  lead  which  it  contains; 
an  excess  of  the  last-mentioned  oxide  renders  it  particularly  fusible,  of  a 
high  specific  gravity,  soft,  easily  scratched,  and  corroded  by  acids.  Ac- 
cording to  Baudrimont  &  Pelouze  (J.  Chim,  Med.  9,  277),  the  lustre  and 
refractive  power  of  glass  increase  with  the  atomic  weight  of  the  bases 
contained  in  it;  thus,  these  qualities  are  possessed  in  the  highest  degree 
by  lead-glass,  next  by  baryta-glass,  next  by  potash-glass,  and  least  of  all 
by  soda-glass. 

The  following  substances  yield  the  ingredients  necessary  for  the  for- 
mation of  glass. 

Silica:  Ground  quartz  or  flint,  or  quartz-sand,  which  is  sometimes 
treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  to  free  it  from  adhering  sesquioxide  of  iron. 
— Potash:  Crude  potash  and  wood-ashes  (this  likewise  yields  lime  and  ses- 
quioxide of  iron). — Soda:  Carbonate  of  soda;  sulphate  of  soda  with  char- 
coal (which  decomposes  the  sulphuric  acid);  native  and  artificially  pre- 
pared soda  (which  at  the  same  time  yields  lime) ;  common  salt,  by  which 
the  potash-glass — ^produced  by  using  carbonate  of  potash — is  converted 
into  soda-glass  and  chloride  of  potassium,— -^ai^yta;  Heavy  spar  mixed 
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•  ^i£h  diarooaly  or  oaiboaftte  of  barjU;  rarelj  employed.  According  io 
.Baudrimont  and  Pelouze,  one  atom  of  heary  spar,  with  3  atoms  of  suU 
phate  of  soda  and  4  atoms  of  charcoal,  yields  a  peculiarly  brilliant^ 
fusible,  and  ea«ily  worked  glass,  resembling  Crystal — 70  parts  (1  atom) 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  54  parts  (1  atom)  of  carbonate  of  soda,  99 
parts  (1  atom)  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  224  parts  (7  atoms)  of 
silica  yields  a  very  transparent  glass  which  scratches  window  glass.  (Do*- 
bereiner,  Pogg,  15,  243.) — Strontia:  Sulphate  of  strontia  with  charcoal^ 
or  carbonate  of  strontia.  70  parts  (1  atom)  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
54  parts  (1  atom)  of  carbonate  of  soda,  74  parts  (1  atom)  of  carbo- 
nate of  strontia,  and  224  parts  (7  atoms)  of  silica,  yield  a  remarkably 
beautifal  glass,  specifically  heavier,  more  refractiye,  and  much  more 
fusible  than  crown  glass.  (Dbbereiner.) — Lime:  Lime,  after  being  burned 
and  slaked  to  powder;  chalk  marl  (which  also  yields  alumina),'  wood  ashes; 
the  same  exhaosted  with  water;  crude  B(>dA.^Oxide  of  lead:  Litharge; 
minium,  white  lead,  or  1  atom  of  galena  with  3  atoms  of  sulphate  of 
soda,  whereby  4  atoms  of  sulphurous  acid  are  evolved. — Alumina: 
Quartz- sand  containing  clay,  marl,- felspar,  basalt,  magnesian  limestone, 
pumice-stone,  and  other  minerals  containing  silicate  of  alumina  and  an 
alkali :  they  must  not  however  be  added  in  too  large  quantity,  because 
the  presence  of  too  much  alumina  produces  in  the  glaiss  a  tendency  to 
crystal] i^.    The  maas  of  fused  glass  also  dissolves  alumina  from  the  pots. 

Oxidizing  agents — such  ea  nitre,  arsenious  acid,  and  peroxide  of  man* 
^anese— are  added  in  the  preparation  of  white  glass,  partly  to  oxidize  the 
carbon  contained  in  the  wood-ashes  or  soda — ^whicb  would  render  the  glass 
brown;  partly  to  convert  the  protoxide  of  iron  into  sesqnioxide,  inasmnch 
as  a  ouantity  of  iron  which,  in  the  state  of  protoxide,  would  give  the  glass 
a  dark  bottle-green  colour,  will,  if  converted  into  sesqnioxide,  impart  to  it 
^  light  yellow  tint  of  much  less  intensity.  If  too  much  sesquioxide  of 
manganese  is  added,  so  that  the  carbon  and  the  protoxide  of  iron  cannot 
reduce  it  all  to  the  state  of  protoxide,  which  dissolves  in  the  glass  without 
producing  any  colour,  a  portion  is  taken  up  in  the  state  of  sesqnioxide, 
and  stains  the  glass  red;  an  excess  of  arsenious  acid  imparts  a  white 
turbidity  to  the  glass. 

Substances  causing  turbidity.  Bone-ash  produces  a  milkiness  in  the 
gUkss:  Bone-glass.    Binoxide  of  tin  renders  lead-glass  opaque:  Enamel. 

Colouring  agevUs.  Blood-red:  dinoxide  of  copper.  Carmine-red: 
purple  of  Cassius.  Violet-red:  peroxide  of  manganese.  Blue:  oxide  of 
oobalt,  protoxide  of  copper.  Green:  the  same  substances,  together  with 
Sesquioxide  of  iron;  sesquioxide  of  chromium.  Yellow:  oxide  of  anti- 
mony, sesquioxide  of  iron.  Yellow  with  a  greenish  lustre:  sesquioxide  of 
uranium. — Aventurine  glass  contains,  according  to  Wohler  {Fogg.  58, 
286),  fine  oetohedral  segments  of  metallic  copper.  (Yid.  Aventurin  glass, 
p.  38L) 

The  above  ingredients,  pulverized  and  mixed  in  the  proper  propor- 
tions, constitute  the  Glass-fret.  This  is,  in  most  cases,  first  exposed  in 
the  Fret-oven  to  a  gentle  heat,  which  expels  water  and  part  of  the  car- 
bonic acid,  and  diminishes  the  subsequent  swelling  or  frothing  up  of  the 
mass.  It  is  then  put  into  large  crucibles  called  glass-pots,  made  of  very 
refractory  clavy  six  of  which  are  commonly  arranged  on  ledges  in  a 
circular  or  oblong  famace,  and  exposed  to  a  continually  increasing  heat 
for  twelve  or  more  hours,  till  the  mass  becomes  free  from  bubbles,  quarts- 
granules^  and  streaks  (arising  from  portions  of  glasa-gall  still  remaining 
in  it).    Ghlcuide  of  potassium,  chloride  of  sodiom,  sulphate  of  potash 
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fuid  salphate  of  sods  float  on  the  surface  in  the  form  of  a  thiii  fluid 
etratam,  which  is  skimmed  off:  the  soam  is  called  Olass-gcdl,  or  Sandiviv. 
The  glass  is  then  formed  into  the  re<|uired  shapes  and  afterwards  cooled 
from  a  red  heat,  as  slowly  as  possihle,  in  the  Annecding  furnace, 

BoUle^l€U8,^^S]peoi^e  gravity  about  2*732;  very  infusible,  on  accoant 
of  the  small  proportion  of  potash  and  soda  and  the  lar^e  quantity  of 
alumina  which  it  contains. — a.  From  Souvigny:  Prepared  from  quarts* 
sand,  marl,  elutriated  wood-ashes,  and  a  small  quantity  of  common  salt. 
The  phosphoric  acid  present  in  the  glass  arises  from  the  phosphate  of  lime 
in  the  wood-ashes.  (Berthier.)  Its  composition  is  nearly  3(GaO,  2SiO^)  + 
A1'0\  SiO*. — 6.  From  St.  Etienne :  In  the  preparation  of  this  glass, 
heavy  spar  is  employe<L  (Berthier.  )^-c.  From  Gpinac:  Prepared  by 
simply  fusing  together  two  aifferent  kinds  of  sand,  one  of  which  contains 
61*7  per  cent  of  carbonate  of  lime,  35*6  of  carbonate  of  baryta,  and  1*2 
of  clay;  the  other  (a  mixture  of  quartx-sand,  and  felspar),  6  per  cent,  of 
potash,  2  of  sesquioxide  of  iron,  0*7  of  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  11 
of  alumina,  and  80  of  silica.  (Berthier.) — d.  From  Sevres :  This  glass 
is  with  difficulty  reduced  to  a  white  mass,  neither  crystalline  nor  fibrous 
in  its  texture.  (Dumas.)^.  Of  unknown  origin  :  tiasily  converted  into 
fibro-crystalline  Reaumur's  porcelain.  (Dumas.) 

PaU-green  Ola9s  tued  for  medical  bottles  and  chemical  apparatm,-^ 
Hard;  bears  changes  of  temperature  better  than  white  glass,  a,  6,  c,  d, 
are  four  French  varieties  analysed  by  Berthier. 

Botile-glau,  QloMfor  medical  hottleu 

tik  5.  c  d,            e,           <u  h,  c  d, 

KO .•.!  ..,  ..^  i  3*2  6*48          ei        10-6  10*5  8*0 

NaO  ....;  5*  »»  t  30  16-4 

BaO  ....  0*9 

CaO  ....  22-8  20*7  180  29*22        28-1        10*0  16*2  13*0  15*6 

MgO...  0*6  70  06  2*2 

MnO....     1-2  0*4  0*3  1*2 

FeK)*....    4-0  3*8  4*4  6*74          6*2          15  25  1-6  07 

APO»....     80  10-4  6*8  601         140          30  4-5  3*6  24 

Si03  ....  600  60-4  59*6  53*55        456        71*6  625  69*6  62*0 

l>(y    ...     04 

99*0     1000        99*4      10000      1000        97*0        97*4        99*4        99*3 

Ftmfow-^rfaw.— Approximately,  NaO,  2SiO»-HCaO,2SiO».  a  to  / 
French;  g  English,  /and  g,  the  hardest  and  most  infusible;  6,  the  next; 
dy  the  softest  and  most  easily  fased  of  the  whole.  In  France,  a  mixture 
is  used  of  100  parts  of  quarts-sand  with  between  30  and  40  parts  of  dry 
carbonate  of  soda  (or  aif  much  sulphate  with  charcoal)  and  30  to  40  parts 
oi  carbonate  of  lime.  (Dumas.) 

«.              ft.               c.  d,  €,  f  g, 

NaO  15*22  11-30  12*88  17*70  13*7  10*1  111 

CaO   13*31  17*25  1617  9*65  78  143  125 

APO» 1*82  2*20  2-40  4*00  10*0  7*6  7*4 

Si02   69*65  69*25  68-55  68-65  68-5  68-0  69*0 

100-00        10000        100*00        100*00        lOOM)        100^0        100^ 

German  Windovhgiaes  genenllj  consists  of  a  double  silicate  of  lime  and 
potash,  e.g,  100  parts  of  quarts-sand,  50  parts  of  pearl-ash,  from  25  to  30 
parts  of  dbalk,  and  2  parts  of  nitre.  In  many  mixtures,  however,  common 
salt  is  an  ingiedient ;  or  it  is  re8l>y  a  Glauber's  eaU  gla^,  which  according 
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to  Gelilen  is  prepared  with  100  parts  of  qnartf-sand^  50  parts  of  dry 
Glauber's  salt,  17 '5  to  20  parts  of  lime,  and  4  parts  of  charcoal. 

French  Mirror-glass. — Specific  gravity,  2*488  ...  2*506.  CoDtainiug 
about  2{NaO,  3SiO*)  +  CaO,  3SiO».  The  variety  a  examined  by  Berthier, 
&  by  Tassaert,  c  aud  d  by  Dumas.  All  the  varieties  have  a  bluish  tinge 
arismg  from  the  soda  (d  the  least) ;  potaah-glass  is  free  from  this 
defect. 

Venetian  if^trror-^ZoM.— Containing  about  KO,3SiO«-H2(NaO,3SiO*) 
-)-3CaO,  2SiO';  «  obtained  from  an  old  mirror  having  a  yellow  tinge. 
(Berthier.) 

Bohemian  Glass, — Specific  gravity  2*396  ;  containing  about  2(K0, 
3SiO*)  +  3(CaO,3SiO*);— /  obtained  from  a  goblet  from  Neufeld  in 
Bohemia,  transparent  and  colourless  (Berthier); — g  from  Neufeld  (Gros); 
h  from  an  old  cup  of  Bohemian  glass,  perfectly  transparent  (Dumas); 
t  ordinary  Bohemian  glass  (Peligot.) 


a. 

b. 

c 

d. 

e. 

/. 

ff- 

h. 

i. 

k. 

KO  

••••• 

5*50 

6*9 

12-7 

110 

11-8 

15 

21*0 

NaO 

17*0 

17*0 

17-5 

1205 

81 

2-5 

CaO 

6-4 

60 

3*8 

5-60 

110 

10-3 

10*0 

9*2 

8 

9-9 

MgO    ... 

21 

2-3 

MnO    ... 
Fe»0»  ... 

=1  ■•" 

10 

(0*1 
to-2 

0-2 
0-3 

0-2 
3*9 

A1«0»  ... 

2-6) 

720 

760 

f  2-8 
175*9 

3*50 

1*2 

0-4 

2*2 

9-6 

1 

1*4 

SiO» 

73-85 

68-6 

71*7 

71*6 

69*4 

76 

67-7 

99-1     1000     100*0     100*50    98*2    98*1     101*2     100*0     100     100*0 

k,  English  Crown-glass,  of  specific  gravity  2*487,  has  a  composidon 
similar  to  that  of  Bohemian  glass. 

Crystal-glass, — Specific  gravity  2*9  to  3*255.  From  tersilicate  to  tetra- 
silicate  of  oxide  of  lead  and  potash.  Pure  silicate  of  lead  is  yellow;  but 
when  it  is  combined  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  silicate  of  potash,  the 
mixture  is  colourless. — Crystal-slass  is  obtained  from  100  parts  of  pure 
quartz-sand,  60  to  70  parts  of  minium  or  litharge,  and  30  to  40  parts  of 
purified  pearl-ash;  sometimes  an  addition  is  made  of  4  parts  of  borax,  3 
parts  of  nitre,  0*15  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  and  0*2  parts  of  peroxide  of 
manganese. 

a.  London  Crystal-glass, — Transparent  and  colourless;  used  in  the 
construction  of  philosophical  instruments;  contains  about  2(K0,  4SiO') 
-|-3(PbO,  4SiO');  examined  by  Berthier. 

b.  From  Voneche  in  Belgium;  KO,  4SiO»-|-2(PbO,  4SiO*)  nearly. 
(Berthier.) 

c.  From  Newcastle;  2(K0,  3SiO")  +  3PbO,  3SiO*),  nearly.  (Ber^ 
thier.) 

d.  Origin  unknown;  2 (KO,3SiO»)-H  CaO,  3SiO»H-3PbO,3SiO' nearly, 
analyzed  by  Dumas. 

tf.  From  England;  KO,  3SiO»-hPbO,  3SiO»  nearly;  analyzed  by 
Faraday. 

Flint-glass. — Bisilicate  of  lead  and  potash,  prepared  from  the  purest 
materials  that  can  be  obtained:  for  example,  100  parts  of  quartz,  50 
parts  of  carbonate  of  potash,  100  parts  of  minium,  3  parts  of  borax, 
0*15  parts  of  arsenious  acid,  and  0*2  of  peroxide  of  manganese.  Guinands 
flint-glass  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3*3  to  3*6;  Franenhofer's,  a  specific 
gravity  of  3*77.-*a.  Flint  glass  examined  by  Faraday,     b,  Gainand*s 
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flint-glafis,  analyzed  by  Dumas,  =  2^K0,  2SiO*)+3(PbO,  2SiO«).— Do- 
bereiner  {Schw,  54,  424)  recommends  tne  proportions  of  1  atom  of  potash 
to  2  atoms  of  oxide  of  lead  and  7  atoms  of  silica.  Faraday*s  flint-glass 
{Pogg,  18,  515),  specific  gravity  =  5  44,  has  a  rery  different  composition, 
beinff  a  compound  of  oxiae  of  lead  with  silicic  acid  and  boracio  acid. 

The  Afentz  Flux  or  Pierre  de  Strass  used  in  the  formation  of  artificial 
gems,  consists  of  flint-glass  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  silicate  of  potash, 
prepared  likewise  with  the  purest  inmdients:  eg,  100  parts  of  quartz  or 
rock-crystal,  32  to  52  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  purified  by  alcohol 
(III.  13),  154  to  157  parts  of  minium,  or  171  parts  of  pure  white  lead, 
6  to  9  parts  of  borax,  •}•  to  -^  p.  c.  of  arsenious  acid.  Dumas  analyzed  the 
Strass  manufactured  by  Donault-Weiland,  the  composition  of  which  is 
nearly,  KO,  2SiO«+3(PbO,  2SiOl) 
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KO 

90 
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9-4 

8-9 

13-67 
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11-7 

7-9 

CftO  .... 

2-6 

0-5 

PbO  .... 
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32*5 

33-28 

4305 

43-5 

53-0 

MnO  ... 
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0-4 

) 

0*8 
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A1«0»... 
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1-2 

1-8 

10 

SiO»  ... 

59-2 
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51-4 
100-2 

56-0 

51-93 

44-30 

42-5 

381 

97-8 

980 

1000 

98-88 

9910 

100-0 

1000 

The  flint  glass  h  contains  also  a  trace  of  arsenious  acid,  and  the  Strass 
a  trace  of  borax  in  addition. 

IT  Aventurine  GUus, — A  brownish  coloured  glass,  interspersed  with 
small  spangles,  which  give  it  a  peculiar  shining  appearance.  This  glasff 
was  formerly  employee!  in  the  arts  and  for  ornaments,  and  its  manufac- 
ture was  kept  secret.  Gahn  has  observed  that  the  spangles  consist  of 
metallic  copper  crystallized  in  the  form  of  flat  segments  of  a  regular 
octohedron.  (Ann,  Pharm,  45,  134,  1843.)  Fremy  and  Clemandot  have 
succeeded  in  preparing  this  glass  by  fusing  together,  for  12  hours,  a 
mixture  of  300  parts  of  pounded  glass,  40  parts  of  copper  scales  and  80 
parts  of  iron  scales,  and  afterwards  cooling  the  mixture  slowly.  The 
glass  thus  obtained  was  somewhat  dull,  but  contained  copper  diffused 
through  it  in  octohedral  ciystals.  (JJompt  rend.  22,  339.) 

Ruby-glass,  containing  ^oZc^.— Splittgerber  {Pogg.  61,  144)  gives  the 
following  proportions,  as  affording  an  excellent  glass  of  this  kind:  3  lbs. 
4^  oz.  of  fine  white  quartz,  1  lb.  14  oz.  of  nitre,  26  oz.  of  pure  white  soda 
(hydrate?),  8  oz.  of  carbonate  of  lime,  4\  oz.  of  arsenious  acid,  9  oz. 
of  minium,  8  oz.  of  oxide  of  antimony,  and  the  solution  of  a  German 
ducat,  weighing  3*41  grammes,  in  aqua-regia.  The  gold  solution  is  first 
poured  into  the  sand;  the  remaining  ingredients  then  added,  and  the^ 
whole  put  into  a  glass-pot  and  exposed  for  more  than  3  hours  to  a  whita 
heat.  This  method  differs  from  former  ones,  in  not  having  any  purple 
of  Cassius  or  oxide  of  tin  added,  those  materials  having  hitherto  been 
always  considered  necessary.  The  glass  thus  obtained  is  perfectly  colour-^ 
less,  Dut  on  being  heated  to  a  temperature  of  500^,  assumes  an  intense 
ruby  colour.  The  colour,  when  once  produced,  cannot  be  again  destroyed 
by  exposure  to  heat,  even  iu  an  atmosphere  of  oxygen  or  hydrogen,  or  in- 
a  close  crucible  surrounded  with  sand,  powdered  charcoal,  or  oxide  of 
zicc,  or  by  throwing  the  glass  into  a  flux  of  nitre  or  chlorate  of  potash; 
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before  the  oxyliydro^ii  Uow-pipe,  however^  it  losee  iic  eoloar^  hnt 
legBins  ita  original  tint  on  cooling  and  subsequent  expo«are  to  heat. 
Splittgerber  accounts  for  the  peculiarities  of  this  glass,  by  assuming  thai 
the  gold  in  the  colourless  rariety  is  in  the  form  of  oxide;  and  that  when 
heated  a  second  time,  it  is  converted  into  the  ruby*colottred  oxide  described 
by  Berselins,  in  consequence  of  a  portion  of  its  oxygen  combining  with  one 
or  more  of  the  other  substances  present— probaUy  with  the  antimoniouv 
acid.  The  slight  increaM  in  bulk  consequent  on  the  second  heating, 
appears  to  be  in  CtTour  of  this  yiew.  Splittgerber  likewise  succeeded  in 
obtaining  a  coloured  glass  with  purple  of  CShssiaS)  but  of  a  violet  rather 
than  a  ruby  tint.  Rose  {Pogg,  72,  556)  gives  the  following  proportions 
for  ruby-coloured  glass:  46  lbs.  of  fine  quarts,  12  lbs.  of  .borax,  12  Ibe. 
of  nitre,  one  lb.  of  minium,  1  lb.  of  white  arsenious  acid,  and  a  BolutioA 
of  8  dacats  in  aqua-regia.  The  whole  is  then  mixed  and  fused  as  before. 
The  resnltitfg  glass  is  colourless,  but  when  again  heated  to  redness 
acquires  a  ruby  colour;  Rose  has  likewise  observed  that  the  red  colour  is 
produced,  whether  the  glass  is  heated  in  atmospheric  air,  oxygen,  or  car- 
bonic acid  gas.  By  exposure  to  a  heat  at  which  it  softens,  it  becomes 
opaque  and  liver-coloured.  When  it  is  fused  before  the  oxyhydrogen 
blowpipe,  colourless  drops  are  obtained,  which  Rose  could  not  again 
obtain  of  a  red  colour  by  heating.  Rose  is  of  opinion  that  the  colourless 
glass  contains  silicate  of  gold,  and  that  this  compound,  when  heated,  is 
decomposed,  with  separation  of  oxide  of  gold,  which  imparts  the  red 
colour  to  the  glajss;  moreover,  that  the  liver-coloured  glass  probably 
contains  metallic  gold. 
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<L  Aventnrine  from  Venice,  analysed  by  Oahn. — h.  Analysed  by 
Peligot. — c,  Ruby-^lass,  analysed  by  Splittgerber,  the  gold  found  by 
experiment  amountmg  to  less  than  one-half  the  quantity  per  cent,  added. 
-:—€?.  Venetian  ruby-glass,  in  the  form  of  round  flattened  masses,  distin* 
guished  from  the  ordinary  varieties  by  being  very  fusible,  and  not  losing 
its  red  colour  when  melted;  analysed  by  B5hme.  {Brdm,  d:  March*  J,  38, 
335.)  IT 

Enamel  is,  for  the  most  part,  a  double  silicate  of  lead  and  potash, 
i^endered  opaque  by  binoxide  of  tin.  In  one  specimen  of  enamel,  Dumas 
tonnd  8-3  per  cent,  of  potash,  50*3  of  oxide  of  lead,  9'8  of  binoxide  of 
till;  and  Sl'O  oi  silica.     Antimonious  or  arsenious  acid  produces  a  simHar 
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effect  to  tke  bhioxide  of  tin.  By  adding  colouring  a^nts,  principally 
metallic  oxides  (III.|  378)  to  white  enamel,  the  coloured  rarieties  are 
obtained.  [See  Wachter  {Ann.  Fharm.  69,  99)  on  porcelain  colonrs  for 
enamel,  &c.J 

[On  the  subject  of  glaas,  aee  more  particularly :  Dumas,  Ann,  Chim, 
Fhy9.  44,  144;  also  J.  rharm^  16,  67^;  farther  in  his  Handh.  d.  angen* 
Chemie.  2,  579; — ^Beiliiier,  Ann.  Chim.  Fhy$.  44,  438.] 

.  Deoompoiitian  ofGUua. — 1.  Water  extracts  potash  or  soda  from  glass, 
together  with  a  portion  of  silica,  the  decomposition  taking  place  with 
greater  ease  in  proportion  as  the  glass  is  richer  in  these  aJkalis  and  more 
minutely  divided,  and  the  temperature  of  the  water  higher.  The  powder 
filed  off  from  a  tube  of  white  glass  reddens  moistened  turmeric-paper* 
(Bischof,  Kastn.  Arch,  1,  443.)  Finely. pounded  plate-glass  acts  in  a 
similar  manner.  (Faraday,  Pogr^.  18, 569.)  Water  triturated  with  pounded 
glass  in  an  agate  mortar  becomes  alkaline,  and  on  the  addition  of  sal- 
ammoniac  deposits  flakes  of  silica.  (Fuchs,  Kattn.  Arch^  6,  396.)  Water 
becomes  alkaline  after  long  digestion  with  glass  at  a  boiling  neat,  and 
likewise  turbid  from  separation  of  an  insoluble  compound  of  silicic  acid 
and  lime.  (Dumas.)  An  alkaline  reaction  is  exhibited  by  the  powder  of 
bottle-glass,  and  of  Reaumur  s  porcelain  formed  from  it;  of  plate-glass, 
crown-glass,  flint-glass,  and  white  enameL  After  sufficient  washing,  it 
no  longer  reddens  turmeric-paper,  unless  it  be  recrushed  in  a  mortar. 
100  parts  of  finely-divided  flint-glass  boiled  for  a  week  with  water,  lose 
7  parts  of  potash,  which  may  be  obtained  in  the  solid  state  by  evapora- 
tion. (Griffiths,  Qiiart,  J.  of  Sc.  20,  258.)  The  moisture  in  the  atmo* 
sphere  produces  a  similar  alteration,  sep«urating  the  potash  and  soda, 
and  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  silica  with  the  lime  on  the  surface 
of  the  glass :  glass  thus  decomposed  often  exhibits  prismatic  colours  on 
its  surface.  Sometimes  this  superficial  decomposition  is  scarcely  visible; 
but,  on  warming  the  glass,  numerous  fine  scales  peel  off,  and  leave  the 
surface  dull,  opaque,  and  wrinkled.  This  fault  shows  itself  in  glass  to 
which,  for  the  sake  of  economizing  fuel,  too  small  a  quantity  of  silica  has 
been  added.  The  pearly  stratum  with  which  specimens  of  antique  glass 
found  buried  in  the  earth  are  covered,  consists  almost  wholly  of  silica. 
(Griffiths.)  Glass  which  has  lain  in  a  pit  at  least  ten  feet  deep  in  the 
ground,  is  soft  when  dug  up,  and  may  be  bent  and  indented,  and  even 
cut  in  two  with  a  knife  [hydrate?];  "but  after  exposure  to  the  air  for  a 
few  hours,  it  again  hardens, — and  if  it  has  been  previously  bent'  or 
twisted,  it  becomes  very  brittle,  like  unannealed  glass.  (Golladon,  J.  Chim* 
Med.  16,  579.) 

2.  All  kinds  of  glass  are  corroded  by  hydrofluoric  acid,  with  forma* 
tion,  partly  of  fluoride  of  silicium,  partly  of  the  double  fluorides  of  sill* 
oium  and  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  &c.  A  hot  concentrated  solution  of 
phosphoric  acid  likewise  decomposes  every  variety.  Glass  which  is  poor 
in  silica  is  attacked  by  boiling  oil  of  vitriol;  and  glass  of  yet  inferior 
quality — that,  namely,  which  becomes  dull  on  exposure  to  heat  (Dumas) 
—is  acted  on  by  boiling  hydrochloric  and  nitric  acids  and  aqua-regia  (a 
dull  spot  remaining  after  evaporation  of  the  acid).  (Berzelias.)  The 
acids  dissolve  out  potash,  soda^  lime,  and  other  bases,  and  separate  the 
silica.  On  pounded  glass  they  act  with  much  greater  energy.  From  pul- 
verized  flint-slass,  l]^iling  hydrochloric  acid  extracts  potash  only,  not  the 
oxide  of  lead.  (Griffiths.)  Many  kinds  of  bottle-glass  which  resist  the 
action  of  acetic  acid  are  decomposed  by  the  stronger  mineral  acids;  tha» 
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a  bottle  filled  with  siilpKario  acid  will  sometimes^  at  ordinary  tempent- 
taresy  giadaallj  become  covered  with  warty  depressions,  which  at  last 
penetrate  through  the  substance  of  the  glass.  (Dumas.)  In  distilling  hydro- 
chloric acid  from  a  green  glass  retort,  Hess  (Pogg.  20,  540)  obtained  a 
crystalline  sublimate  [1]  of  silica,  while  chloride  of  potassium,  sesquiozide 
of  iron,  and  silica  were  dissolved.  Many  anhydrous  salts  of  ammonia 
containing  the  stronger  acids,  also  attack  glass— especially  lead-glass— 
when  heated  in  contact  with  it;  such  is  the  case  with  a  mixture  of  hydro- 
chlorate  and  nitrate  of  ammonia  (Silliman),  or  with  sulphate  or  bisulphate 
of  ammonia  (Marchand,  Fogg.  42,  556.) 

3.  Solntions  of  potash  and  soda  dissolve  out  the  silica  of  glass  with 
greater  ease  in  proportion  to  their  temperature  and  degree  of  concentra- 
tion. Even  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  alkaline  liquid  partially 
dissolves  the  glass  bottle  in  which  it  is  preserved,  frequently  causing  it 
to  crack  (IIL,  1 4).  Even  ammonia  attacks  many  kinds  of  glass;  a  bottle 
made  of  flint-glass,  and  containing  a  solution  ot  carbonate  of  ammonia, 
became  so  fragile,  that,  on  shaking  it,  pieces  of  glass  were  detached. 
(Griffiths.) 

4.  Glass  containing  oxide  of  lead  blackens  when  heated  in  the  flame 
of  a  lamp  or  in  hydrogen  ffas,  from  reduction  of  the  oxide  of  lead — and 
when  heated  in  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  from  formation  of  sulphide  of  lead. 
From  this  cause,  Guinand*8  flint-glass  becomes  tarnished  in  dwelling-houses. 
(Faraday.)  A  bottle  made  of  French  glass,  in  which  hydrosulphate  of 
ammonia  had  been  kept,  acquired  a  metallic  lustre,  from  formation  of 
sulphide  of  lead.  (Bischof,  Br.  Arch.  17,  242.) 

CrygtaUized  or  DevUriJied  GUus, — a.  Many  kinds  of  glass,  when  slowly 
cooled  in  the  pots,  separate  into  two  portions,  the  one  crystallizing  in 
opaque  prisms  and  needles,  the  other  retaining  its  vitreous  character. 
According  to  the  following  analysis  of  Dumas,  it  appears  that  the  portion 
which  crystallizes  gives  up  soda  to  that  which  remains  in  the  yitreous 
state. 

Ciystallized  portion.  Vitreous  portion. 

NaO 14-9  19-8 

CaO 120  120 

A1«0»    4-9  3-5 

SiO» 68-2  64-7 

1000  ~.  100-0 

h.  Eeaumur's  Porcelain, — Many  kinds  of  glass,  after  exposure  for' 
several  hours  to  a  heat  at  which  they  become  soft, — in  a  potter's  furnace, 
for  example — pass  into  a  condition  resembling  porcelain.  Bottle  glass 
is  the  most  disposed  to  undergo  this  change,  doubtless  from  the  greater 
quantity  of  alumina  which  it  contains;  next  in  order  is  the  more  common 
sort  of  green  window  glass;  white  glass  rich  in  lime  is  also  liable  to  this 
change,  but  not  pure  silicate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  lead-glass.  (Lewis, 
Dartigues.) 

The  devitriGcation  takes  place  equally  well  if  the  glass  vessels  are 
surrounded  within  and  without  with  an  infusible  powder  or  cement,  to 
prevent  them  from  losing  their  shape — e.  g.,  sand,  a  mixture  of  sand  and 
gypsum,  bone-ash,  clay,  powdered  bricks,  lime,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  char- 
coal, or  soot — ^as  when  they  are  heated  by  themselves;  but  in  the  former 
case,  a  longer  time  is  required.  (Lewis,  Dartigues,  Morveau.) — It  occurs 
also  in  a  similar  manner  with  glass  enveloped  in  a  lava-stream.  (Morveau.) 
This  change  may  either  be  regarded,  according  to  Dartigues'  supposition. 
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as  arisiDg  simply  from  the  amorpboas  glasa  passing  without  change  of 
composition  into  the  crystalline  state— the  long  continued  state  of  soft- 
ness affording  the  atoms  an  opportunity  of  uniting  together  in  crystalline 
molecules;  or  we  may  suppose  with  Lewis,  Morveau,  and  Dumas,  that 
the  glass  in  undergoing  this  change  loses  a  portion  of  its  alkali,  which, 
when  the  glass  is  ignited  by  itself,  pcusses  off  in  vapour,  and  when  it  is 
surrounded  by  a  powder  during  ignition,  is  absorbed  by  the  powder. 
Dumas  is  moreover  of  opinion  that  the  protoxides  of  manganese  and  iron 
present  in  the  glass  are  peroxidized  at  the  same  time.  According  to  Lewis, 
the  sand  which  surrounds  the  glass  as  cement,  becomes  caked  together 
by  absorbing  alkali.  Dumas  found  in  a  devitrified  specimen  of  bottle 
glass,  only  2  per  cent,  of  potash,  together  with  27*4  per  cent,  of  lime,  6'6 
of  the  sesquioxides  of  manganese  and  iron,  12*0  of  aiumiua,  and  52*0  of 
silica  [the  behaviour  of  Reaumur's  porcelain  in  fusing  is  also  in  favour 
of  this  theory.    Vid,  seqX 

In  this  change,  the  following  stages  are  to  be  distinguished:  1.  The 
glass  becomes  cloudy,  and  appears  blue  by  reflected  and  yellow  by  trans- 
mitted light  (Lewis,  Fournet),  still  however  exhibiting  a  vitreous  frac- 
ture. The  blue  colour  is  also  seen  at  the  fractured  edges,  and  conse- 
quently cannot  proceed  from  oxidation.  (Fournet.)  The  opacity  doubt- 
less arises  from  the  separation  of  fine  particles  whose  composition  differs 
from  that  of  the  rest  of  the  moss.  Many  iron-slags  behave  in  a  similar 
manner  (especially  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime).  Many  slags 
which  appear  green  when  cooled  rapidly,  become  blue  within  and  yellow 
by  transmitted  light,  when  slowly  cooled,  even  if  they  are  green  on  the 
outside;  but  the  powder  again  assumes  a  green  colour.  This  fact  would 
appear  to  explain  the  action  of  the  test  which  is  employed  to  distinguish 
many  earths  aud  heavy  metallic  oxides  by  the  blowpipe:  viz.,  that 
the  bead  obtained  by  fusing  them  with  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  remains 
clear  when  rapidly  cooled,  but  becomes  turbid  and  opaque  by  exposure  to 
interrupted  blasts,  or  Jlaming,  whereby  it  is  kept  for  a  Jong  time  in  a  soft 
state,  and  crystalline  compounds  are  produced  and  separated.  (Fournet, 
Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  79,  370;  also  J.  pr,  CItem,  26,  321.) 

2.  After  this  stage,  white,  opaque  needles  are  formed,  proceeding  from 
the  inner  and  outer  surfaces  of  the  glass,  and  finally  meeting  in  the  centre. 
The  surface  of  contact  is  often  marked  by  a  brown  line.  The  mass  thus 
far  changed  is  Reaumur  s  porcelain.  When  burnt  between  pipe-clay  it 
has  a  smooth  surface,  but  if  burnt  between  lime  or  bone-ash,  it  acquires 
a  rough,  wrinkled,  or  blistered  surface.  When  burnt  between  powdered 
charcoal,  its  surface  becomes  black  or  grey.  (Lewis.)  It  is  white  and 
nearly  opaque,  exhibiting  a  straight,  fibrous  texture  at  the  fractured  sur- 
face; it  is  specifically  heavier  than  glass,  and  so  hard  that  it  scratches 
glass  and  sometimes  even  rock  crystal,  and  emits  sparks  with  steel;  it 
does  not  crack  so  readily  by  change  of  temperature  as  glass,  or  even  as 
porcelain,  and  conducts  heat  and  electricity  better  than  the  former,  so 
that,  unless  insulated,  it  does  not  become  electrical  by  friction.  Reau- 
mur's porcelain  may  be  used  instead  of  ordinary  porcelain  in  the  fabrica- 
tion of  utensils.  It  fuses  with  much  greater  difficulty  than  glass,  and  is 
thereby  converted  into  a  white  or  grey  enamel,  transparent  only  at  the 
edges — having  a  conchoidal  fracture — harder  than  glass,  but  softer  than 
Reaumur's  porcelain.  The  specific  gravity  of  this  enamel  is  to  that  of 
the  substance  before  fusion  as  2*625  :  2'801.  It  does  not  become  electrical 
by  friction.  (Morveau.) 

3.  If  the  baking  be  too  long  continued,  the  threads  of  the  fibrous 
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straotnre  become  geparated  by  fissarai,  and  the  whole  ie  eoayeried  into 
a  fine-grained  and  subeeqnently  into  a  ooane-grained  maas,  looae,  greyifth, 
and  etill  more  difficult  of  fusion.  When  the  porcelain  has  b^nn  to 
change  from  the  fibrous  to  the  granular  condition^  it  may  still  be  fosod 
by  the  heat  of  a  forge  into  a  pearly,  porous  mass,  which  contains  green 
glass  enclosed  within.  If  the  change  to  the  fine-grained  condition  im 
complete,  it  fuses  to  a  spongy  mass;  but  when  the  coarse-grained  state  is 
arrived  at,  it  no  longer  fuses,  bat  cakes  together  into  a  yery  hard  mass, 
haying  a  dense  fracture.  (Lewis,  Fhync(h€kemical  Jiemairt;  trcaukUed 
into  German  by  Kriinitz,  1,  425 ;  compare  also  Dartigaes,  Ann,  Chdm. 
50,  325;  also  Schw,  2,  112;  Ouyton  Moryeao,  Ann.  Chim.  SS,  118;  also 
Schw.  2,  137.) 

B.  Carbokate  of  Silica  and  Soda. — A  boiling  aqneoos  solution  of 
carbonate  of  soda  dissolyes  moderately  ignited  silica  or  its  hydrate  in 
large  quantity,  and  deposits  it  again  in  a  gelatinous  form  on  cooling.  (Pfaff, 
Schw,  29,  883.)  If  alumina  is  mixed  with  the  silica,  it  remains  undis- 
solved, in  comoination  with  a  large  portion  of  the  silica  and  with  soda. 
(Forchhammer,  Po(^g.  35,  335.) 

C.  Silica  dissolves  in  fused  borax  slowly  but  completely,  forming  a 
clear  and  difficultly  fusible  glass. 

D.  Microcosmic  salt  dissolves  silica  but  very  slowly  when  fused  with 
it  before  the  blowpipe;  the  bead  remains  clear  on  cooling.  The  portion 
of  silica  which  remains  undissolved  has  the  form  of  a  transparent,  swollen 
mass.  (Berzelius.) 

E.  Fluoridb  of  Silicium  and  Sodium. — Formed  like  the  potassium 
compound,  by  mixing  hydroflnosilicic  acid  with  an  aqueous  solution  of 
soda  or  of  a  soda-salt  (Scheele,  Bercelius);  it  separates  with  greater  fiua- 
lity  than  the  above,  without  however  producing  rainbow  tints.  The 
gelatinous  precipitate  collected  on  a  filter,  crumbles,  on  drying,  to  a  white 
powder;  and  its  aqueous  solution  yields  on  evaporation,  smaJl,  shining, 
probably  regular  six-sided  prismsi  perpendicularly  truncated.  (Berselins.) 
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It  fuses  before  ignition,  and  behaves  in  the  fire  like  the  double  fluoride 
of  silicium  and  potassium;  but  it  gives  up  the  first  portions  of  fluoride  of 
silicium  with  greater  facility,  and  then  solidifies;  the  remainder  of  the 
fluoride  of  silicium  is  evolved  only  at  a  high  temperature.  If  fragments 
of  carbonate  of  ammonia  are  projected  into  the  ignited  crucible,  the  floo<- 
ride  of  silicium  is  more  readily  evolved,  but  a  portion  of  silica  is  after^ 
wards  found  in  the  residue.  Heated  with  potassium,  it  is  resolved  into 
fluoride  of  sodium,  fluoride  of  potassium,  and  pure  silicium.  It  is  decom- 
pnnsed  by  digestion  with  an  aoueous  solution  of  boracic  acid:  but  the 
silica  is  far  from  being  completely  separated.  When  it  is  boiled  with  an 
aqueous  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda,  decomposition  takes  plaoe,  carbonic 
acid  gtti  is  eyolyed,  and  the  liquid  assumes  a  gelatinous  consistence.    It  is 
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mnch  more  soloble  than  the  potaasiam  compound,  especially  in  hot  m  ater. 
Excess  of  acid  does  not  increase  its  solabiiity. .  (Berzelius.) 

F.  Fluohide  op  Sodium  containinq  Silica. — Fluoride  of  sodium 
fuses  with  silica  at  a  temperature  at  which  it  is  not  fusible  when  alone. 
The  mass  does  not  eyolve  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium  at  a  strong  rod  beat. 
(Berielius.) 

G.  Soluble  Glass  coNTAmmo  Potash  and  Soda. — A  mixture  of 
one  atom  of  carbonate  of  potash  and  one  atom  of  carbonate  of  soda  fuses 
with  six  atoms  of  silica,  at  a  gentle  red  heat,  forming  a  transparent  glass, 
which,  when  reduced  to  powder,  dissolves  in  boiling  water,  forming  a 
solution  thinner  than  that  of  the  potash  soluble  glass.  (Dobereiner,  Fogg, 

SiLiciiTM  AND  Lithium. 

Fluoride  op  Silicium  and  Lithium. — LF,  SiF^  Crystallizes  from 
a  solution  in  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  in  small  transparent  grains,  which, 
under  the  microscope  present  the  appearance  of  six-sided  prisms.  The 
salt  has  a  slightly  acid  and  bitter  taste;  it  fuses  at  a  red  heat,  and  obsti- 
nately retains  its  fluoride  of  silicium.  Pure  water  dissolves  it  very  slowly; 
acidulated  water  more  readily.  (Berzelius.) 


Silicium  and  Barium. 

A.  Silicate  of  Baryta. — One  part  of  silica  heated  to  whiteness 
with  \  of  its  weight  of  baryta,  yields  a  white  brittle  mass, — with  \ 
baryta,  a  hard,  brittle  nmss,  translucent  at  the  edges, — with  ^  baryta,  a 
fused,  porous  mass  resembling  porcelain, — with  one  part  of  baryta,  a  hard 
unfused  mass, — with  2  or  3  parts  of  baryta,  a  vitretied,  porous  mass  like 
porcelain  in  appearance, — with  4  parts  of  baryta,  a  nearly  opaque  mass, 
fused  at  the  edges  only.  With  2  parts  or  more  of  baryta,  the  compound 
is  soluble  in  acids.  (Klrwan.) — According  to  Vauquelin,  1  part  of  silica 
with  3  parts  of  baryta,  produces  a  pale  green,  solid  mass,  which  is  soluble 
in  acids. 

B.  Fluoride  of  Silicium  and  Barium. — A  mixture  of  the  aqueous 
solutions  of  terhydrofluate  of  silica  and  hydrochlorate  of  baryta,  appears 
clear  at  first,  but  after  a  short  time  deposits  a  great  number  of  small,  hard 
crystals.  (Gay>Lussac  &  Th^nard.) — Nearly  all  the  baryta  is  precipi- 
tated, a  trace  only  remaining  dissolved  in  the  hydrochloric  acid.  If  the 
solutions  are  mixed  at  a  boiling  heat,  the  crystals  obtained  on  cooling 
are  somewhat  larger,  but  still  only  microscopic;  they  consist  of  prisms 
with  acute  summits.  ( Berzelius. )--The  compound  is  easily  resolved  by 
Ignition  into  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium  and  fluoride  of  barium,  which 
remains  behind.  Ignited  with  oil  of  vitriol,  it  leaves  82*933  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  baryta.  It  is  but  very  sparingly  soluble  in  water,  but  dis- 
solves rather  more  freely  in  hot  water  than  in  cold;  the  presence  of 
hydrochloric  acid,  however,  does  not  increase  its  solubility.  (Berzelius.) 
IT  Fresenius  states  that  its  solubility  in  pure  water  at  ordinary  temperar 
tures  is  1  part  in  3,802  parts;  but  in  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  1  part  in  783  parts.  {Ann.  Fkarm.  59, 117,  1846.)  IT 
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SiF» 

Calculation. 

87-3     ....       62-49       ... 

52-4     ....      37-51       ... 

Bendiu. 

62-255 

37-745 

BaF,aiP> 139-7     ....     100-00      100000 

C.  Silicate  op  Baryta  and  Potash. — This  salt,  which,  according 
to  Dalton,  contains  equal  numbers  of  atoms  of  baryta  and  potash,  is 
precipitated  on  mixing  solution  of  silica  with  barjta-water. 


SiLiciuH  AND  Strontium. 

A.  Silicate  of  Strontia. — One  part  of  silica  fuses  with  an  equai 
weight  of  strontia,  partly  to  an  amber-coloured  glass,  partly  to  a  black 
and  white  enamel.  (Kirwan.) — With  3  parts  of  strontia,  it  forms  a 
solid,  grey,  sonorous  mass,  which  is  nearly  tasteless,  and  dissolves  but 
sparingly  in  water,  though  readily  in  aqueous  acids.  (Vauquelin.) — ^Car- 
bonate of  strontia,  digested  in  solution  of  silica,  is  converted  into  dense 
hydrated  silicate  of  strontia.  (Kuhlmann.) 

B.  Fluoride  of  Silicium  and  Strontium. — A  solution  of  carbonate 
of  strontia  in  hydro-fluosilicic  acid,  yields  after  evaporation  and  cooling, 
short,  hydrated,  rhombic  prisms,  with  dihedral  summits  resting  on  the 
two  acute  lateral  edges.  The  crystals  are  converted  by  heat  into  the 
opaque  anhydrous  compound.  On  treating  them  with  water,  a  small 
quantity  of  a  basic  salt  remains  undissolved,  and  the  liquid  contains 
excess  of  acid.  In  acidulated  water,  they  dissolve  readily  and  without 
suffering  decomposition.  (Berzelins.) 

C.  Silicate  of  Strontia  and  Potash. — Prepared  by  precipitating 
the  silica  solution  with  strontisr water.  (Dalton.) 


Silicium  and  Calcium. 

A.  Silicate  of  Lime. — a.  Bisilicate, — 2CaO,  SiO'. — Obtained  by 
exposing  one  atom  of  pure  quartz  and  2  atoms  of  marble  in  a  charcoal 
crucible  to  a  full  white  beat  in  Sefstrbm's  blast-furnace  (II.,  35).  The 
mixture  does  not  fuse ;  but  by  employing  a  somewhat  smaller  quantity  of 
marble,  a  fused  mass  is  obtained,  which,  after  being  taken  out  of  the 
crucible,  crumbles  to  pieces  in  a  minute,  without  alteration  of  weight, 
and  contains  58*77  per  cent,  of  lime  to  41*10  of  silica.  (Sefstrom,  J,  Techn. 
Chem.  10,  145.) 

b.  MonosUiccUe, — ^Found  native  in  the  form  of  Tabular  spar  or 
Wollastonite, — Belongs  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system  of  crystallization, 
has  two  cleavage-planes  parallel  to  tne  h/cea  of  the  rhombic  prism,  of 
95°  18'  and  84*»  42';  specific  gravity  =  2  8 — 2*9;  hardness,  equal  to 
that  of  apatite. — White;  translucent;  fuses  with  difficulty  before  the 
blowpipe  to  a  semi-transparent  glass;  decomposed  perfectly  by  hydro- 
chloric acid,  either  before  or  after  ignition,  with  separation  of  gelatinous 
silica.  Walchuer  {Schw,  47,  245)  found  at  the  bottom  of  an  iron-smelting 
furnace  a  mass  of  artificial  tabular  spar,  having  a  laminated  fractare;, 
greyieh  white  and  translucent,  likewise  decomposable  by  h3rdrochloric 
acid,  but  containing  7*8  per  cent,  of  alumina.     By  fusion  in  a  smith's 
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forge,  a  bluish  grey,  slightly  translncent  mass  is  obtained,  resembling 
chalcedony,  of  specific  gravity  2*86^  and  with  a  fracture  partly  splintered, 
partly  crystalline.  (Sefstrom.) 

Tabular  ipar.  U.  Rose.  Stromeyer. 

C»0 28  ....  47*46        ....        4735  ....  47*412 

SiO«    81  ....  52-64        ....        52*65  ....  51445 

MnO,  0-257;  FeO,  0*401;  HO,  0*076;  ....  0-734 

CaO,  SiO»  59  Z        100*00        Z.      10000        Z        99591 

Hydrate  of  silica  added  to  lime-water  precipitates  a  powder  resem- 
bling tabular  spar.  (Fuchs.) 

c.  SesquidlicaU, — 2CaO,  3SiO^ — Prepared  by  exposing  2  atoms  of 
marble  with  3  atoms  of  quartz  to  the  heat  of  a  smith's  forge.  Fuses 
much  more  readily  than  o;  its  specific  gravity  is  2*74.  Moreover,  it 
exactly  resembles  S  in  external  appearance^  but  is  somewhat  more  brittle. 
(Sefstrom.) 

d.  BmliecUe,  —  CaO,  2SiO'. — «.  Anhydrous, — One  atom  of  marble 
heated  in  a  blast-furnace,  with  2  atoms  of  quartz,  yields  a  difficultly 
fusible  mass,  the  under  portion  of  which  is  denser  and  richer  in  silica 
than  the  upper,  which  is  porous.  (Sefstrom.) 

fi.  With  one  atom  of  water. — CaO,  2SiO',  Aq. — This  appears  to  be  the 
composition  of  Shepara  s  i)aii6t£rttf .  {SiU,  Amer.  J,  25,  137.) 

y.  With  2  atom$  of  water, — Okenite  or  DyMasUe. — A  mineral  of 
radiated,  fibrous  texture,  and  specific  gravity  =  2*28;  white,  with  a 
pearly  lustre;  swells  up  before  the  blowpipe,  and  fuses  to  a  porcelain-like 
mass.  With  borax  it  gives  a  colourless  bead,  but  dissolves  with  difficulty 
and  imperfectly  in  microcosmic  salt.  In  the  state  of  powder,  it  is  easily 
decomposed  by  cold  hydrochloric  acid  (but  no  longer  after  ignition) 
with  separation  of  gelatinous  flakes  of  silica.  (Kobell,  Kastn,  Arch, 
14,  333.) 

Oienite.  Yon  Kobell. 

CaO     28*0      ....  25*92        ....  2659 

28iO»  620      ....  57*41         ....  5564 

2HO   18*0      ....  16-67        ....  17*00 

Alumina  and  Sesqui- 1  q..* 

oxide  of  Iron      i 

Ca,2SiO»  +  2Aq....        108*0      ....     100*00        ....  99*76 

e,  Tersilieate. — CaO,  3SiO*. — One  part  of  marble  fuses  with  3  parts  of 
quartz,  forming  a  homogeneous,  blistered,  pearl-grey  mass.  (Sefstrom.) 

Chalk,  gypsum,  and  even  phosphate  of  lime,  decompose  an  aqueous 
solution  of  silicate  of  potash  or  soda  into  alkaline  carbonate,  &c.,  and 
hydrated  silicate  of  lime,  which  forms  on  the  surface  into  a  hard  mass 
capable  of  being  polished,  but  rapidly  crumbles  to  pieces  on  exposure  to 
the  air.  (Kuhlmann,  Ann.  Fharm,  41,  220.) 

HjfdravUc  Mortar. 

A  pasty  mixture  of  lime,  silica,  and  water,  which,  when  immersed  in 
water,  is  gradually  converted  into  silicate  of  lime  containing  water  of 
crystallization,  and  hardens  to  a  compound  resembling  zeolite.  This  salt 
may  likewise  be  mixed  with  silicate  of  alumina,  double  silicate  of  alu- 
mina and  magnesia^  &c.|  according  to  the  nature  of  the  materials  used. 
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The  silica  mnet  be  ia  such  a  state  as  to  be  capable  of  oottUniBg  with 
tbe  lime  in  the  wet  way.  This  hydraulic  mortar  is  prepared  either  bj 
mixing  pure  lime  (rich  lime,  fetter  kaUcS  previonsly  burned  and  slaked 
to  the  consistence  ot  paste,  with  suitable  siliceous  materials — ^the  so-called 
cemenU — or  by  burning  natural  or  artificial  mixtures  of  lime  with  siliceous 
substances,  and  working  up  the  poor  lime  {magerer  kdUc)  thus  obtained 
with  water. 

1.  Pure  or  Fat  Lime  with  CeTnent, — From  4  to  5  parts  of  finely 
powdered  cement  are  used  with  one  part  of  lime,  which  is  slaked  either 
before  or  after  being  mixed  with  the  cement.  The  mixture,  which  forms  a 
stiff  paste,  is  then  placed  under  water,  either  immediately  or  after 
exposure  to  the  air  for  a  few  hours,  and  left  immersed  for  a  period  of 
three  months.  Many  kinds  of  mortar  begin  to  harden  the  first  day ; 
others  not  till  after  the  lapse  of  several  days;  the  latter,  however,  often 
acquire  the  greatest  degree  of  solidity.  A  nigh  temperature  favours  the 
action.  Quartz,  however  finely  pounded,  does  not  combine  with  the 
prepared  lime,  even  in  the  course  of  three  months.  (Fucks.)  According 
to  Petzhold,  however,  {J.  pr,  Cliem.  16,  96^  the  lime  does  take  up  a  very 
small  portion  of  silica  from  the  quartz.  An  intimate  mixture  of  8  parts 
of  powdered  quartz  and  one  part  of  lime,  ignited  till  it  bakes  together, 
yields  a  cement,  5  parts  of  which  with  one  part  of  lime  (slaked  with 
water)  solidifies  slowly,  but  becomes  very  hard.  Most  kinds  of  opal 
yield  a  tolerably  good  cement;  also,  the  silica  precipitated  from  solution 
of  silica  by  sal-ammoniac.  Sodalite,  analcime,  and  stilbite,  form  good 
cements;  but  their  power  of  combining  with  lime  is  destroyed  by  ignition. 
Trass,  pozzolano,  brick-clay  burnt  to  incipient  fusion,  potter's  clay  burnt 
to  various  degrees  of  hardness,  according  to  its  nature  (many  kinds  require 
to  be  ignited  with  lime),  moderately  ignited  porcelain-clay  from  Passao^ 
and  most  of  the  slags  from  iron-furnaces,  yield  a  very  good  cement. 
From  many  kinds  of  clay,  potash  is  set  free  by  this  process.  Pitch-stone, 
obsidian,  and  pumice-stone  yield  a  cement  of  medium  hardness,  but 
require  a  long  time  to  set.  Felspar,  in  the  course  of  five  months,  forms 
a  slightly  coherent  mortar;  after  fusion,  especially  with  lime,  it  becomes 
more  efficacious.  Glass  behaves  like  fused  felspar.  Unignited  prehnite 
is  ineffective;  but,  after  strong  ignition,  it  produces  a  good  cement.  Sili- 
cates rich  in  magnesia,  such  as  steatite,  talc,  tremolite,  and  diopside,  are 
of  very  little  use,  even  after  ignition;  the  silica  in  these  minerals  is 
already  combined  with  too  much  magnesia,  and  partly  also  with  lime, 
to  be  able  to  take  up  much  more  from  the  slaked  lime.  It  is  only  by 
fusion  in  a  blast-furnace,  during  which  It  emits  sparks  [and  takes  op 
silica  and  alumina  from  the  crucible  ?]  that  steatite  can  be  made  to  yield 
a  tolerably  good  mortar.  Tabular  spar,  even  when  burnt,  lievrite,  aad 
the  slag  produced  in  the  conversion  of  cast-iron  into  wrougbt-iron,  have 
no  action  on  lime. 

With  these  cements,  burnt  and  slaked  dolomite  hardens  more  rapidly 
and  firmly  than  burnt  lime.  When  minerals  containing  potash,  soda,  or 
lithia  are  employed,  the  greater  part  of  these  alkalis  are  set  free  by  the 
lime  and  imparted  to  the  water,  and  in  great  abundance,  if  more  lime  is 
used  than  is  required  for  the  production  of  the  mortar.  This  oocurs 
with  natr^lite,  analcime,  leucite,  felspar  (which  gives  up  10  per  cent,  of 
potash),  lithia-mica,  pitchstone,  obsidian,  pumice,  and  a  great  Dumber  of 
clays.  Burnt  dolomite  expels  these  alkalis  even  bettev  than  bunt  line^ 
(III.,  368.) 
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The  setting  of  the  mortar  is  assisted  to  a  eertain  extent  by  the 
carbonic  acid  which  the  water  takes  np  from  the  air :  at  all  events,  mortar 
which  has  been  under  water  for  a  long  time  is  hardest  at  the  sur&ce^ 
and  effervesoea  at  that  part  with  acids.  On  soft  mortars,  however,  the 
carbonic  acid  may  exert  a  decomposing  action.  Well  set  mortar  is  as 
hard  and  solid  as  limestone.  Its  specific  gravity  is  lower  in  proportion 
to  the  amount  of  water  present;  and,  consequently,  mortar  prepared  with 
precipitated  silica  and  slaked  lime,  is  the  lightest  of  all  The  mortar 
forms  a  jelly  with  hydrochloric  acid,  inasmuch  as  the  acid  separates 
the  silica  combined  with  the  lime.  But  the  interior  of  the  cement- 
powder  remains  unaltered,  because  it  is  enveloped  and  held  together  by 
the  mortar  produced.  (Fuchs.) 

2.  Natural  or  artijleial  mixture  of  Limettone  mih  SUiceotu  Svhstanoei, 
a.  Natural  Mixture^  or  Hydraulic  Limestone, — This  is  Marly  which  is  a 
mixture  of  carbonate  of  lime  with  clay  (hydrated  silicate  of  alumina).  It  is 
best  adapted  for  the  purpose,  when  it  contains  1  part  of  clay  to  3  parts  of 
carbonate  of  lime.  If  the  clay  is  in  much  smaller  proportion,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  add  a  cement  after  burning  and  slaking  the  lime :  on  the  con- 
trary, when  the  quantity  of  clay  in  the  hydraubc  lime  is  too  great,  fat 
slaked  lime  must  be  added.  The  more  intimately  the  carbonate  of  lime 
and  clay  are  mixed  in  the  native  mineral,  the  better.  When  hydraulic  lime 
is  ignited,  the  lime  unites  with  the  silica  and  alumina  present  in  the  clay, 
so  that  it  yields  gelatinous  silica  when  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid. 
The  larger  the  proportion  of  clay  in  the  mixture,  the  less  must  be  the^ 
heat  employed,  so  that  the  mass  may  not  fuse.  But  limestone  containing 
less  than  20  per  cent,  of  cUy  is  almost  infusible.  Hydraulic  lime,  after 
being  burned  and  reduced  to  powder,  solidifies  when  made  into  a  paste 
with  water,  because  the  double  silicate  of  alumina  and  lime  produced  in  the 
burning,  absorbs  water  of  crystallization.  If  the  marl  has  been  so  slightlr 
burned  that  it  still  retains  carbonic  acid,  it  frequently  hardens  with 
remarkable  rapidity,  because  the  dicarbonate  of  lime  present  enters  into 
combination  with  water  (IIL,  185).  (Fudhs,  Pogg,  27,  591.) 

[For  the  analysis  of  various  kinds  of  calcareous  marl  used  as  hydraulic 
lime,  including  those  from  the  Isknd  of  Sheppey,  which  yield  the  so- 
called  Roman  cement,  nd.  H.  Meyer  and  Kersten,  J.  pr,  Chem,  24,  405: 
25,  317.] 

When  marl  is  digested  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  clay  is  left  as 
an  insoluble  residue.  Most  kinds  of  marl  contain  more  salts  of  potash 
I  and  soda^  than  pure  limestone.     Potash  and  soda  &cilitate  the  union  of 

'  the  silica  with  the  lime  on  burning,  as  they  first    combine  with  the 

silica,  and  then  give  it  np  to  the  lime.  In  the  absence  of  a  more  soluble 
alkali,  the  combination  of  the  lime  with  the  silica  is  but  imperfectly 
effected  by  ignition.  A  better  kind  of  hydraulic  lime  \b  consequently 
obtained  by  intimately  mixing  unignited  marl  with  5  per  cent,  of  potash* 
(Kuhlmann,  Ann,  Pharm.  41,  220.      Vid,  eeq,) 

b.  Artificial  Mixture, — Four  measures  of  chalk  with  one  measure  of 
cla^.  (Berthier.)  Six  measures  of  slaked  lime  with  one  measure  of  clay. 
(Vicat.^  The  materials  are  intimately  mixed,  and  the  mixture  formed 
into  bails,  burnt,  and  ground  to  powder.  In  England,  a  mixture  of  chalk 
and  pulverized  flint  is  burnt  in  a  kiln.  Hydraulic  lime  prepared  by  the 
latter  method  and  reduced  to  powder,  slakes  slowly  in  water,  becoming 
very  tenaoious,  and  ultimately  solidifying  to  a  white,  hard,  fine-grained 
mase^  capable  of  reoeiving  a  polish,  and  containing  61-9  per  oent.  of  lime^ 
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3*4  of  magnesia  and  alnmina,  15*0  of  combined  eilica,  (wbicb  on  treating 
the  mass  with  acids,  is  separated  in  the  gelatinous  state,)  1*4  of  nnalterea 
sand,  and  28*0  of  water  and  carbonic  acid.  (Berthier.) 

IT  Kuhlmann  has  succeeded  in  forming  artificial  limestones,  by  mix- 
ing a  solution  of  silica  or  alumina  in  aqueous  potash  or  soda  with  lime 
or  chalk,  or  even  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  alumina  or  common  alum. 
If  the  silica  solution  is  mixed  with  powdered  chalk,  the  pastj  mass  gra- 
dually becomes  solid  in  the  air,  and  acquires  a  degree  of  hardness  equal  to 
that  of  the  best  hydraulic  cements.  When  pieces  of  chalk  or  porous 
limestone  are  dipped  into  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash  and  exposed  to  the 
air  for  several  days,  they  become  hard  enough  to  scratch  limestone,  and 
take  a  good  polish.  Burnt  gypsum  may  be  hardened  in  a  similar  manner. 
It  is  decomposed  by  alkaline  silicates  much  more  rapidly  and  completely 
than  carbonate  of  lime.  It  may  also  be  hardened  by  moistening  it  with 
a  solution  of  alum,  and  afterwards  burning  it.  Kreating  {Polytech. 
Centra  lb.  1847,  126)  produces  the  same  effect  by  wetting  the  burnt  gyp- 
sum with  a  solution  of  1  lb.  of  borax  in  9  lbs.  of  water,  and  subsequently 
igniting  it  strongly  for  six  hours.  The  hardening  is  still  more  complete 
when  1  lb.  of  tartar  and  a  double  quantity  of  water  is  added  to  the 
solution.  In  the  hardening  of  these  artificial  stones,  the  carbonic  acid  of 
the  air  plays  the  principal  part,  inasmuch  as  it  decomposes  the  silicate  of 
potash  and  separates  the  silica,  which  then  contracts,  and  thereby  con- 
tributes greatly  to  the  hardening  of  the  mass.  If  air  he  excluded,  this 
effect  is  not  produced.  A  solution  of  silicate  of  potash  exposed  to  the 
air,  solidifies  in  the  course  of  a  fortnight,  and  forms  a  transparent  jelly, 
which  gradually  acquires  great  hardness  without  losing  its  transparency, 
and  after  a  few  months  becomes  hard  enough  to  scratch  glass.  Kuhl- 
mann suggests  that  the  formation  of  crystallized  silicic  acid  in  limestone 
rocks,  and  likewise  that  of  flint,  agate,  &c.,  may  be  due  to  the  decompo- 
sition of  silicate  of  potash  by  carbonic  acid.  In  corroboration  of  this 
yiew,  it  is  found  that  these  minerals,  after  being  ignited  and  pulverized, 
exhibit  a  distinct  alkaline  reaction.  IT 

Hydraulic  lime,  both  natural  and  artificial,  is  mixed  (after  being 
powdered,  and  before  it  is  slaked)  with  fine  quartz-sand,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  one  part  of  hydraulic  lime  to  \  of  sand,  for  underground  or  sub- 
aqueous structures,  but  1  part  of  lime  to  2^  parts  of  sand  for  plastering 
walls.  (Berthier.) 

[On  the  subject  of  hydraulic  mortar,  vid.  Berthier,  Ann.  Ckim.  Phys. 
22,  62;  44,  113;  Vicat,  J.  Pkys,  86,  189;  Ann,  Ckim,  Phys,  5,  387;  15, 
365;  23,  69,  &  424;  32,  197;  34,  102;  66,  93. 

Common  Mortar  which  dries  in  the  air  is  a  mixture  of  pure  (f&\)  lime 
slaked  to  a  creamy  consistence,  with  fine  and  coarse  quartz-sand,  lime- 
stone, &c.,  which  does  not  act  chemically  on  the  lime.  Solidification 
is  effected  partly  by  drying,  partly  by  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from 
the  air. 

B.  Borate  and  Silicate  op  Lime. — a.  With  one  Atom  of  Water, — 
Datolite.^Ca,0,  B0»  -I-  CaO,  2SiO»  +  Aq.  Oblique  rhombic  prisms.  Fig. 
107  and  other  forms,  $  :  <  =  91^  41';  t*  :  «*  =  -77°  30'.  Specific  gravity 
=  3*344  (Strome^'^cr);  hardness,  between  felspar  and  apatite.  Colourless, 
transparent  or  translucent. 

At  a  fiill  red  heat,  it  gives  off  water  and  becomes  opaque.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  swells  up  and  fuses  readily  to  a  colourless  glass,  impart- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  green  colour  to  the  flame.     In  microcosmic 
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salt  it  is  but  partially  soluble.      Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it  and 
separates  gelatinous  silica. 

b.  With  2  atoms  of  Water.— BotryoHte.—QuO,  B0'+ CaO,  2S0»+ 2Aq. 
— Kidney-shaped,  and  of  a  delicate  fibrous  texture. 

Datolite,  Stromeyer.  Rammelsberg. 

2CaO 560      ....      3461  ....  35-67  ....        35-41 

2SiO» 620      ....       38-32  ....  3736  ....         3765 

BO»    34-8       ....       21-51  ....  21-26  ....         2124 

HO 90      ....        5-56  ....  5-71  ....          570 

161*8      ....     10000      ....       10000        ....       100-00 

BoiryoUte.  Rammebberg. 

2CaO 56-0  ....  32*79  ....        34-27 

2SiO» 620  ....  36-30  ....        36-39 

BO    34-8  ....  20-37  ....         18-34 

2HO 180  ....  10-54  ....         10-22 

Alumina  and  Sesqui-  >  q.^q 
oxide  of  Iron       j 

170-8       ....     10000        Z       100-00 

C.  Fluoride  of  Silicium  .and  Calcium. — Levigated  fluor-spar  and 
finely  divided  silica  are  digested  in  dilute  hydrofluoric  acid;  or  carbo- 
nate of  lime  is  added  to  terhydrofluate  of  silica  as  long  as  it  is  dissolved^ 
and  the  solution  is  then  evaporated  at  a  gentle  heat  to  the  crystallizing 
point.  Four-sided)  obliquely  truncated  prisms.  Leaves,  on  ignition, 
36*2  per  cent,  of  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  by  ignition  with  sulphuric  acid, 
63'69  per  cent,  of  sulphate  of  lime.  Ignited  with  fix  times  its  weight  of 
oxide  of  lead,  it  evolves  16*21  per  cent,  of  water.  When  it  is  mixed 
with  water,  one  portion  is  resolved  into  an  insoluble  residue  of  silica 
and  fluoride  of  calcium,  and  into  hydrofluosilicic  acid,  by  which  the 
remaining  portion  of  the  salt  is  dissolved  without  decomposition.  It 
dissolves  completely  in  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  By  evaporating  the  solution, 
t]ie  above  crystals  are  again  obtained.  Hydrochloric  acid  likewise  dis- 
solves it  without  decomposition ;  but  if  the  solution  is  rapidly  evaporated, 
hydrofluosilicic  acid  is  evolved,  and  hydrochlorate  of  lime  is  produced. 
By  adding  ammonia  to  a  recently  prepared  solution  of  the  salt  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  fluoride  of  calcium  and  silica  are  precipitated,  while  hydro- 
chlorate  and  hydrofluate  of  ammonia  remain  dissolved.  (Berzelius.) 

Calculation.  Or:  Berzelius. 

Ca. 200         18-33  CaO 28-0  25-67       ....        2640 

Si 15-0         13-75  SiO« 310  2841 

3F 56-1         51-42  3(F-0)  321  2942 

2HO 180         16-50  2HO    ....  18-0  1650        ....         1625 

CaF,SiFi  +  2Aq.    1091       10000  109*1       10000 

D.  Silicate  of  Limb  and  Potash.— a.  Many  kinds  of  glass  are  thus 
constituted. 

6.  According  to  Dalton,  the  precipitate  which  lime-water  produces  in 
solution  of  silica,  contains  potash  as  well  as  silica  and  lime. 

c.  ApophyUUe  {Ichthyophthalme,  Tesselitef  Oxkaverite). — Crystalline 
system,  the  square  prismatic.  {Fig,  28,  29,  32,  and  others.)  jt>  :  ^  = 
119°  30';  g  :  c=  127°  59';  cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  p\  less  dis- 
tinct parallel  to  q.  Specific  gravity  =  2*3335.  (Hauy.)  Colourless, 
transparent,  and  of  a  pearly  lustre  on  the  cleft  surfaces  parallel  to  p, — 
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Swells  ap  in  the  blowpipe  flame,  and  fnses  readily  to  a  blistered  glassu 
By  hydrochloric  acid  it  is  first  resolved  into  scales  which  reflect  a  Tarieij' 
of  cofoars,  and  afterwards  dissolyed  with  separation  of  silica  in  a  ^mmy 
mass.  After  ignition  it  is  with  difficulty  acted  on  by  hydrochlono  aeid; 
bnt  after  fusion  and  pulyerization,  decomposition  takes  place  with  some- 
what greater  facility. 

ApophylHie.  Benelius.  Btromeyer.  C.Gmelm. 

KO 47-2          5-30  ....  527  ....          5-31  ....  6-13 

8CaO 2240        2614  ....  2471  ....        2522  ....  25-00 

15SiO»    ....     4650        52-20  ....  5213  ....        51-86  ....  53*90 

F-0 10-7          1-20  ....  0-82 

16HO 1440        1616  ....  16-20  ....        16-91  ....  1570 

890-9       100-00        ....        9913        ....        9930        ....       10073 

F — 0  represents  hypothetical  anhydrous  flaoric  acid,  which,  with  one 
atem  of  CaO  produces  one  atem  of  CaF.  The  formula  of  apophyllito 
is  probably  the  following:  KO,2SiO*+6(CaO,  2SiO»)  +  CaO,SiO«  +  CaF 
+  16Aq. 

IT  Rammelsberg  regards  the  fluorine  in  apophyllite  either  as  mecha- 
nically mixed,  or  possibly  as  replacing  a  portion  of  the  oi^een.  The 
formula  which  he  giyes  for  this  mineral  is:  KO,SiO*+6(ClaO,SiO')  + 
15H0;  or  2KO,3SiO»+3(2CaO,3SiO')  +  15HO.  (Posfff.  68,506.)  IT 

D.  Silicate  of  Lime  and  Soda. — PecUlUe,  Occurs  in  fibrous  masses 
with  spherical  surface;  specific  gravity  2*69.  By  gentle  ignition,  it 
becomes  less  brilliant  ana  more  friable.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fases 
readily  te  a  translucent  glass,  a  few  bubbles  of  gas  being  evolyed.  It 
dissolves  with  ease  in  borax,  forming  a  clear  glass;  with  microoosmic  salt 
it  yields  a  skeleton  of  silica.  When  it  is  introduced  in  small  pieces  into 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  several  days  elapse  before  decomposition 
takes  place;  it  then  becomes  disintegrated  and  yields  gelatinous  silica. 
In  the  state  of  powder,  it  is  more  rapidly  acted  on;  and  in  this  case,  the 
silica  does  not  separate  in  the  form  of  a  jelly,  but  in  yiscid  flakes.  Pecto- 
lite,  after  ignition,  and  even  after  fusion,  yields,  when  reduced  to  powder, 
a  stiff' jelly  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (Von  Kobell,  £astn.  Arch.  13,  385.) 

PeefolUe.  Von  KobeU. 

KO ....  ....          1-57 

NaO 31-2     ....  8-99         ....          8-26 

4CaO  1120     ....  32-26         ....         33-77 

6SiO«  I860    ....  53-57        ....        51-30 

2HO    180     ....  518         ....           3-89 

Alumina  with  Ses-)  q.qq 

quioxide  of  Ironj  *'** 

347-2     ....     10000        ....        99-69 

NaO,  2SiO'  +  4(CaO,  SiO')  +  2Aq.  A  portion  of  the  soda  is  replaced 
by  potash.  According  to  Berzelius,  pectolite  contains  a  small  quantity  of 
fluorine. 

Related  to  this  mineral  is  Walkers  Wolkuionite,  which  contains  5' 55 
per  cent,  of  soda,  30*79  of  lime,  2*59  of  magnesia,  1*18  of  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  alumina,  5400  of  silica,  and  5*48  of  water. 


} 
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SlLICIUM  AND  MaONESIUH. 

A.  SiLTOATB  OF  Maokesia.— a.  DUUiccUe.'^m,  Anhydrous.  1.  A 
mixture  of  2  atoms  of  magnesia  and  one  atom  of  silica  exposed  for  two 
hoars  to  the  heat  of  a  powerful  wind-fumaoe^  yields  a  milk- white,  porous 
enamel.  (Sefstrbm.) 

2.  Chrysolite  and  Oliinjie.  Often  found  in  meteoric  stones,  as  Met&^ 
oric  Olivine.  Crystalline  system,  the  right  prismatic.  Fig.  75  with  the 
jE>-8urfaoe,  and  also  other  forms:  «  :  ^  =  181^  29';  v  :  m  3=  14V  40'; 
t  :u=  114**  e';  u:m=  tSS*'  54';  «»  :  «  =  131°  48^^;  cleavage  parallel 
to  t.  (Hany.)  Specific  gravity  from  3*33  to  3*44 ;  harder  than  felspar; 
transparent,  and  generally  of  a  yellowish  green  colour.  Infusible  before 
the  blowpipe.  Chrysolite  is  not  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but 
yields  to  sulphuric  acid,  without  however  forming  a  jelly.  (Von  Kobell, 
J.  pr.  Chem.  5,  214.)  Powdered  olivine  is  very  readily  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  a  jelly.  (Berxelius,  Jothresbericht,  15,  217.) 

Stromeyer.  Walmstedt.     Berzeliiu. 

2MgO 40  56-34 

FeO    

SiO»    31  43-66 

MnO  

NiO    

APO» 

SnO*  with  CaO  .... .^ .^ 017 

2MgO,Si09  71        100-00    ....      99-68        9951     ....    100*61     ....    10053 

a  is  Oriental  Chrysolite; — h,  Olivine  from  the  basalt  of  Vogelsberg;— 
c,  Olivine  from  Somma; — d,  Olivine  accompanying  the  Siberian  meteoric 
iron  of  Pallas. — Sometimes  a  smaller  and  sometimes  a  larger  quantity  of 
magnesia  is  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron;  and  in  Uyalosiderite — which 
moreover  has  the  same  crystalline  form  as  chrysolite,  and  yields  a  jelly 
with  hydrochloric  acid — ^the  oxide  of  iron,  according  to  Walcbner,  amounts 
to  28*49  per  cent. 

B,  Hydraied. — Villarsite. — Crystalline  system,  the  right  prismatic. 
Fig.  42;  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  rhombic  base  (u^  :  u)  =  119^  59'. — Yel*. 
lowish  green  and  granular*  (Dufr^noy,  CompU  Rend.  14,  698.) 


a. 

6. 

c 

d. 

50-13 

50-49     ... 

.      44-87     .. 

.      47-35 

9-19 

8-17     ... 

.      15-38     .. 

11-72 

39-73 

4009     ... 

.      40-16     ... 

40-86 

0-09 

0-20     .. 

0-10     .. 

0-43 

0-32 

0-37 

0-22 

0-19     ... 

0-10 

4MgO   

80-0 

620 

90 

VHlarHU. 

52*98 

41*06 

5*96 

Dufr^noVi 
47*37 

2SiO»    

39*60 

HO   

5*80 

KO,0-46;  CaO,  0-53; 

MnO,  2-42; 

FeO,  3-59; 

700 

2(2MgO,SiO»)  +  Aq. 

151*0 

100-00 

99*77 

h.  Two-thirds  SUieate  of  MagneBia.-'^m.  Bihydrated. — Na^le  Serpentina 
or  Ophite  (together  with  Marmalite,  Ficrolite  and  Variegated  Asbestos  from 
Reichenstein). — Serpentine :  a  dense  mineral,  of  specific  gravity  2*5  to 
2*6,  and  as  hard  as  calcspar. — Translucent  and  generally  of  a  green 
colour,  with  waxy  lustre;  unctuous  to  the  touch.  Heated  in  a  tube,  it 
evolves  water  and  becomes  opaque.  Fuses  before  the  blowpipe,  chiefly  at 
the  edges,  io  a  white  enamel;  with  mioreoosmiq  salt  it  yields  an  infu- 
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fiible  skeleton  of  silica.  Fnses,  tboagb  with  difficultj,  wit^  a  small 
qnantitj  of  carboDate  of  coda;  with  a  larger  proportion  of  the  latter,  a 
swollen^  infasible  mass  is  producecL  Exhibits  a  red  colour  when  i^ited 
with  solution  of  cobalt.  Pounded  serpentine  dissolves  in  conccDtrated 
hydrochloric  acid^  leaving  a  siliceous  jellj;  it  is  still  more  easily  acted  on 
by  sulphuric  acid,  the  silica  being  separated  in  the  form  of  a  viscid 
powder. — FierolUe  is  of  a  fibrous  texture;  in  other  respects,  it  poasesses 
the  same  characters  as  serpentine. —  Variegated  Afhestos  is  fibrous  and  of 
a  silky  lustre.  Before  the  blowpipe,  only  the  finest  fibres  become 
rounded.  It  is  easily  and  completely  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  the  silica  remaining  undissolved  in  the  form  of  the  fibres, 
and  exhibiting  a  silky  lustre.  (Von  Kobell.) 


HartwaU.      Mosander. 


LydmeU. 


—a,  is  Noble  Serpentine  from  Snarum; — 6,  from  Gullsjo; — c,  from 
Fahlun; — rf,  from  Swardsjo; — e,  Marmalite  from  Hoboken;— ^  ondinary 
Serpentine  from  Sala; — ^,  ricrolite  from  Taberg ; — h,  Picrolite  from  Philip- 
stadt; — iy  Variegated  Asbestos  from  Reichenstein.  IT  k,  Metaxite,  a  new 
mineral  described  by  KUhn  {Ann,  Pkarm,  59,  363),  of  the  formula: 
2(MgO-fSiO*-hiHO)-f(MgO,  HO).  IT  A  portion  of  the  magnesia  is 
replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron,  especially  in  picrolite.  The  presence  of 
carbonic  acid  is  due  to  an  admixture  of  magnesite;  in  the  amount  of 
carbonic  acid  given  under  c,  d,  e,/,  and  g,  bitumen  is  also  included. 

p,  Terhydrate, — 1.  DeweyliU,  3MgO,  2SiO*  +  3Aq.-— Specific  gravity 
=2-2474;  amorphous.  (Thomson.)— 2.  HydrophUe.^2^g(),  FeO,  2SiO»  + 
3Aq.  Specific  gravity  2*65;  soft,  green,  resembling  serpentine,  infusible 
before  the  blowpipe.  (Svanberg,  Jakreiber.  20,  216.) 


3MgO  60      ....      40-27 

2Si(>2    62       ....       41-61 

3HO 27       ....       18-12 


149 


100-00 


Thomson. 
40 
40 
20 

100 


\ 


a. 

h 

e. 

d. 

\             ^ 

3MgO 

...     60        42-86     ....      41-66 

....     44-20    ... 

40*64 

42-41 

41  25 

2SiO« 

...     62        44-28     ....      42-97 

....     42-34     ... 

.      41-95 

41-58 

4167 

2HO  

...     18         12-86     ....      12-02 

....     12-38     ... 

11-68 

11-29 

1380 

FeO    

....        2-48 

....       0-18     ... 

2-22 

2-17 

1-64 

APO» 

....        0-87 

....                  ... 

0-37 

trace. 

■ 

COS    

....      0-87    ... 

3-42 

2-38 

1-37             1 

140      10000    ....    10000 

....    99-97    ... 

100-28 

99-83 

99-73              1 

LychneU. 

Stromeyer. 

VonKoben. 
t. 

KahD. 

/.              g. 

£. 

MgO 

42-16            33-44 

3716 

40-00 

.... 

40-60 

SiOa 

42-16            40-98 

41-66 

43-50 

.... 

44-48 

HO  

12-33            12-86 

14-72 

13-80 

.••• 

12-35 

FeO  

1-98              8-72 

4-05        ....           208 

.... 

2-34 

APO»    ... 

0-73 

0-40 

CO»  

103              1-73     MnO 

2-25 

99-66            98*46 

99-84 

99-78 

.... 

99-77 

3MgO,2Si03  +  2Aq.    or 

2(MgO,SiO«)  +  (MgO,2Aq). 

il 
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Hyiropkite,  Svanberg. 


2MgO  

MnO 

FeO  

40-0 

....»".     35-2      !. 

..      24-36      ... 

!!      21-44      Z 

..      37-76      ... 

16-44      ... 

•*                     ... 

21-08 

1-66 

22-73 

2SiO«    

62-0 

36-19 

3HO 

27-0 

1608 

APO»    

VO»  ..., 

2-89 
0-12 

164-2      ....     100-00      ....      100-75 

e.  Three-fourths  SUicate  of  Hagnena, — ffydraied. — a,  Antigoriie  con- 
sists  of  4MgO,  3SiO'  +  Aq.  or  more  accurately,  inasmuch  as  a  portion  of 
the  magnesia  is  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron^  (lOMgO,  2FeO  +  9SiO')  + 
3Aa.  (  Vid,  Sohweizer,  Fogg.  49,  595.) 

0.  Schiller-spar  appears  to  be  composed  of  4MgO,  3SiO^  +  3Aq.  or 
MgO,3Aq. +  3(MgO,SiO^);  in  this  mineral,  also,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
magnesia  is  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron,  protoxide  of  manganese,  and 
lime.  (Vid;  Kohler,  Pogg.  11,  192.) 

d,  Monosilicate  of  MagTiesia. — a.  Anhydrotis. — 1.  A  mixture  of  one 
atom  of  magnesia  with  one  atom  of  silica  exposed  for  a  couple  of  hours 
to  the  heat  of  a  powerful  wind-furnace,  yields  a  nearly  white  enamel,  of 
pearly  lustre  and  highly  crystalline.  (Sefstr&m.) 

2.  The  Atbestos  of  Koruk^  examined  by  Lappe  (Pogg.  35,  486),  and 
Thomsons  bisilicate  of  magnesia  appear  to  have  this  composition. 

Lappe.  Thomson. 

MgO 20      ....      39-22        ....        31-38        ....        36-52 

SiO» 31       ....       60-78        ....        58-48        ....        56-64 

CaO  ....  ....  0-04 

FeO  ....  ....  9-22  Fe«0»        2-46 

MnO,  CaO,  A120»,  PO*   ....  ....  ....  088  A1«0»        607 

MgO,SiO< 51      ....     lOO-OO        ....      10000        ....      101*69 

/9.  HydraUd, — 1.  Pierosmine. — Crystalline  system,  the  right  pris- 
matic; not  found  in  crystals,  but  corresponding  in  its  cleavage-planes  to 
Fig,  74;  cleavage  distinct  pwdlel  to  m;  less  distinct  parallel  to  t,  u  and  t ; 
t  :  i  =  IIT**  49';  it' :  w  =  53''  8'.  The  cleavage-surfaces  parallel  to  m  are 
of  a  pearly  lustre,  the  others  glassy.  The  mineral  itself  is  of  a  pale  greenish 
grey  colour,  and  transparent  at  the  edges;  somewhat  softer  than  calc- 
spar;  specific  gravity  2*66.  (HaidingerV  When  ignited  it  evolves  water, 
becoming  black  at  first,  but  subsequently  white.  Picrosmine  does  not  fuse 
before  the  blowpipe,  but  increases  in  density.  It  dissolves  in  borax, 
and  also  in  microcosmic  salt,  leaving,  however,  a  skeleton  of  silica  in 
the  hitter  case;  with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  yields  a  turbid,  semi-fused  mass; 
when  it  is  ignited  with  a  solution  of  cobalt,  a  red  colour  is  produced. 
(Magnus,  Fogg.  6,  53.) 

Magnni. 
Pfcroimtfie. 

2MgO 40     ....      3604    ....       3335 

2SiO»  62    ....      55-85    ....      54*89 

HO 9    ....        8-11     ....        7-30 

MnO    ....        0-42 

Fe»0»  ....         1-40 

Al^O*  ....        0-79 

2MgO,SiO>  +  Aq Ill     ....     lOO'OO    ....      98-15 
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CaO 

3MgO  

MnO 



60 

93 
18 

35-09 

54-88 
10-53 

Svanberg. 

Picrophylh 

0-78 

3010 

trace. 

6-86 

49-80 

9-83 

Ml 

Berlin. 
Aphrodite. 

33-72 
1-62 

FeO  

3SiO«    

0-59 
51-55 

2HO 

A1«0» 

:::::;::: 

12-32 
0-20 

3(MgO,8iO>)  +  2Aq.... 

171 

10000 

98-48 

100-00 

On  account  of  tbe  larger  amount  of  water  whicli  it  contains,  Berlin 
considers  aphrodite  as  4(MgO,SiO')  +  dAq.  IT  Kiihn  {Ann,  Fkarm,  59, 
363,)  gives  the  analysis  of  a  sesquihjdrate  of  silicate  of  ma^esia  under 
the  name  of  KerolUe. 

KfroHte.  KUhn. 

2MgO  40      ....      31-50        ....        31-26 

2Si09    62       ....      47-46        ....        46*96 

3HO 27       ....       2104        ....         21-22 

2(MgO,SiO>)  +  3Aq 129       ....     10000        ....         99*44 

NeoliU.^^^0,  aSiC  or  3(R0, 8iO»).— Described  by  Scheerer  {Pogg. 
71 J  285)  as  a  Talc  in  which  a  portion  of  the  silica  is  replaced  by  alumina. — 
Found  in  the  Aslak  iron  mines,  near  Arendal  in  Norway,  occurring  either 
in  small  crystalline  laminaB  and  threads  arranged  in  tufts;  or  in  an 
apparently  amorphous  state  spread  over  the  surface,  from  a  few  lines  to 
an  inch  in  thickness.  The  crystallized  variety  is  nearly  as  hard  as  talc, 
but  the  amorphous  variety  is  softer.  It  is  unctuous  to  the  touch,  and 
may  be  cut  like  soap.  Its  colour  is  brownish  and  blackish  green,  passing 
almost  into  black ;  it  varies  from  a  iatty  to  a  silky  lustre ;  its  specific 
gravity,  when  per^tly  dry,  is  2*77.  At  a  temperature  of  100°,  it  loses  a 
considerable  quantity  of  nygroscopic  water— especially  the  araorphoua 
variety — and  acouires  a  lighter  colour,  sometimes  almost  approaching  to 
white.  The  dried  mineral  evolves  air-bubbles  when  immersed  in  water,  and 
re-absorbs  the  water  with  so  much  rapidity,  that  it  BeJIs  to  pieces  shortly 
after  immersion.  The  following  is  the  composition  of  two  specimens 
given  by  Scheerer. 


(1) 

(2) 

CaO    

0-28 

0-00 

MgO  

31-24 

24*73 

PeO    

3-79 

7*92 

MnO  

0-89 

2*64 

APO» 

7-33 

10-27 

SiO»    

52-28 

47-35 

HO 

404 

6-28 

99-85 

9919 

The  proportion  of  oxygen  in  the  acid  to  that  in  the  other  constituents 
is  as  follows : 


1 


2.  PicrcpkyU  and  AphrodiU  or  Meerschaum  of  Longhafuikyttan. 
Picrophyll:  dense;  laminated;  of  specific  gravity  2*73;  softer  than  calo- 
spar;  iridescent;  of  a  dark  greyish  green  colour;  resembling  serpentine  in 
appearance.  It  yields  water  on  ignition,  and  becomes  white,  without 
however  losing  its  lustre.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe;  ignited  with 
cobalt  solution,  it  assumes  a  dingy  red  tint.  (Svanberg,  Pogg^  50,  662.) 


TALC^  8TBATITE.  S99 

SiO>.  A1>0*.  RO.  HO. 

1 8        1        4  1 

2.  5        1         2)        U 

RO  represents  the  sam  of  the  oxygen  in  the  magnesia,  the  ferrous  and 
manganons  oxides,  and  the  lime.  From  this  it  must  he  evident  that 
the  two  analyses  cannot  be  brought  under  one  formula  by  the  ordinary 
method  of  calculation;  but  if  we  reckon  the  alumina  as  an  electro-nega- 
tire  element  together  with  the  silica,  and  the  water  as  an  electro-positive 
element  with  the  magnesia,  &c.  in  the  isomeric  proportions  of  3AP0^  = 
28iO»(=  3SiO»),  and  3H0  =  iMgO  {vid.  I,,  98),  the  foUowing  results 
are  obtained : 

8iO>.  RO. 

1 29-43         14-75 

8.  27-78        14-05 

or  nearly  2  : 1,  from  which  the  formula  3E0, 2SiO'  (or  BO,  SiO*)  may 
be  deduced.  IT 

e,  Five-fourthi  Silicate  of  Magnetia, — Talc  occurs  in  rhombic  and  six- 
sided  tabular  crystals;  n^  :  u  =  120°  nearly;  cleavage  distinct,  parallel  to 
the  base;  specific  gravity  =  2*65  to  2*74;  softer  than  gypsum;  unctuous 
to  the  touch;  of  a  pearly  lustre  at  the  fractured  sur&ces;  translucent. 
Splits  up  into  UiminsB  before  the  blowpipe,  and  hardens  without  fusing. 
With  microcosmic  salt  it  yields  a  turbid  glass,  together  with  an  insoluble 
skeleton  of  silica.  With  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  it  forms  a 
semifused  slag,  but  with  a  larger  proportion,  a  transparent  glass.  Solution 
of  cobalt  imparts  a  pale  flesh-colour  to  it.  Neither  before  nor  after  igni- 
tion is  it  acted  on,  to  any  yisible  extent,  by  hydrochloric  acid  or  oil  of 
vitriol. 

VooKobell.  Klaproth.  Wackenroder. 

Ttf/c.  . '- * 

o.  h,  c.  d. 

4MgO 80        84-04     ....      32-4        31  92       ....      80-50      ....      8303 

5Si03 155         65-96    ....       62-8        62-80       ....       62-00      ....       61-97 

FeO    ....         1-6  1-10    Fe»0»     250      ....        074 

APO» ....         10  0  60    KO        2-75 

HO 2-3  1-92       ....         0-50       ....         3-48 

235       100-00     ....     100-1         98-34       ....       98-25       ....       9922 

This  mineral  may  be  regarded  as  2(MgO,SiO«)-|-(2MgO,3SiO»).— 
a  is  talc  from  Greiner; — 6  from  Proussiansk  in  Siberia; — c  is  laminar  tale 
from  Ootthard;  the  protoxide  of  iron  in  a  and  h  is  also  mixed  with  oxide 
of  titanium;  d  is  from  a  specimen  of  Chinese  sculpture,  of  specific  gravity 
2*747,  and  having  a  dull,  uneven,  splintered  fracture;  pale  red,  translu- 
cent, becoming  bbck  before  the  blowpipe  at  first,  but  afterwards  white 
and  hard,  and  fusinff  slightly  at  the  ecQ^.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  borax, 
forming  a  dear  bead,  and  with  difficulty  in  phosphate  of  soda,  leaying  an 
insoluble  skeleton  of  silica;  with  carbonate  of  soda  it  swells  up  and  forms 
an  opaque  slag.  This  substance  is  powerfully  attacked  both  by  hydro- 
chloric and  sulphuric  acid,  but  the  decomposition  is  incomplete  [by  this 
character  it  is  distinguished  from  ordinaiy  talc].  (Wackenroder.) 

/.  Four-thirds  Silicate  of  Magnesia, — Steatite, — Dense;  of  uneven,  splin* 
tered  fracture;  specific  gravity  2*6;  soft  and  unctuous  to  the  touch; 
slightly  translucent.  Before  the  blovrpipe,  it  fuses  at  the  edges  to  a  white 
enamel;  when  ignited  with  solution  of  cobalt,  it  assumes  a  pale  red  colour. 
Not  decomposed  by  acids. 


0 

SILICIUM* 

Steutiie. 

Lychndl. 

a. 

b. 

e. 

<f. 

3MgO 

....      60          32-61 

33-42 

30-23 

27-70 

34-30 

4SiO»  

....     124          67-39 

66-53 

66-70 

64-53 

6313 

KO 

.... 

FcO     

.... 

trace. 

2-41 

6-85 

2-27 

APO»  

•  •M 

HO 

.... 

1 


184        10000        99-95        9934        9908         99-70 

MgO,SiO*+2MgO,3SiO' a  is  Steatite  from  China,— 6  from   Mont 

Caunegon, — e  from  Scotland, — d  from  Sala. 

g,  SeaqmtUiecUe  of  Magnesia. — ».  Anhydrous, — A  mixture  of  2  atoms 
of  magnesia  with  3  atoms  of  silica  yields,  after  two  hours'  exposure  to  the 
heat  of  a  powerful  blast-furnace,  an  enamel  similar  to  that  obtained  with 
equal  numbers  of  atoms  (III.,  397),  excepting  that  it  is  more  crystalline, 
and  does  not  fuse  so  completely.  (Seftstrom.) 

/9.  Hydrated. — Meerschaum. — Amorphous;  porous;  specific  gravity 
from  1'3  to  1*6;  fracture,  earthy;  soft,  tenacious,  and  opaque.  It  evolves 
water  on  ignition:  shrinks  up  before  the  blowpipe  and  becomes  hard, 
fusing  at  the  edges  to  a  white  enamel.  When  ignited  with  cobalt  solu- 
tion, it  assumes  a  pale-red  colour.  The  mineral  is  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  separation  of  silica  in  viscid  flakes.  According  to 
Dobereiner  {J.pr,  Chem.  17,  157),  meerschaum  deprived,  bv  very  gentle 
heating,  of  its  water  of  hydration,  gives  out  a  considerable  quantity  of 
heat  when  dipped  for  a  short  time  into  cold  water;  and  moreover,  rapidly 
absorbs  from  the  air  the  water  which  it  has  lost;  but  not  after  strong 
ignition. 

According  to  the  same  authority,  artificial  meerschaum  is  obtained  as 
a  light,  strongly  coherent  mass,  yielding  to  the  knife,  by  precipitating  a 
very  dilute  solution  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  with  sesquisilicate  of  potash, 
washing  the  pasty  precipitate  for  a  considerable  time,  and  drying  it  in 
the  air. 

Lychnell.  Berthier.  Tennant. 

Meerschaum.               a,  b.              e.  d.                 e. 

2MgO 40          26-49  2780  25  238  240  23-65 

3SiOS 93          61-59  6087  50  538  540  50-70 

2HO  18           11-92  11-29  25  200  200  2060 

A1«0» f       ""^ t         1-2  1-4  3-55 

151         10000  100-05  100  98-8  994  100*20 

2MgO,  3SiO*+2Aq. — a  and  h  are  specimens  of  meerschaum  from  the 
Levant, — c  from  Cabanas, — d  from  Coulomiers, — e  is  Thomson's  magne- 
site.  The  analyses  6  to  f  give  4  instead  of  2  atoms  of  water;  D5bereiner 
also  found  4  atoms.  Lychnell  had  previously  freed  the  meerschaum  from 
mechanically  combined  water  by  drying  it  in  vacuo  over  oil  of  vitriol. 

B.  Fluoride  of  Silicium  and  Magnesium. — A  solution  of  magnesia 
in  hydrofluosilicic  acid  yields  on  evaporation  a  transparent,  yellowish^ 
gummy  mass,  easily  soluble  in  water.  (Berzelins.) 

Calcnlation. 

Mg 12-0      ....      14-44 

Si    15*0       ....       18-05 

3F  561       ....       67-51 


MgP,  Sip  83-1       ....     10000 
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d.  Silicate  of  Magnesia  with  Fluoride  of  Magnesium. — Clum- 
drodiU, — Crystalline  system,  the  obliqne  prismatic.  Fig,  85,  without  the 
i  and /-faces;  i  :  the  edge  between  «*  and  «  =  112''  12';  t*^  :  w  =  147°  48'; 
€t:t=i  lOr  SQf;  •  :  «  =  157°;  «  :  t*^  or  t*  =  161°  44';  <  :  «*  =  106°  6'; 
cleayage  parallel  to  i,  and  less  distinct  parallel  to  m  and  t.  (Hauy.) 
Specific  gravity  from  3*12  to  3*19;  harder  than  felspar.  Wheii  strongly 
heated  in  the  blowpipe-flame,  it  evolves  hydrofluoric  acid  and  fuses  at  the 
edges.  With  microcosmic  salt  it  yields  hydrofluoric  acid  and  an  insoluble 
skeleton  of  silica;  with  borax,  a  clear  glass  affer  a  long  time;  but  by 
interrupted  blowing  or  flaming,  the  glass  becomes  opaque  and  crystalline. 
With  a  small  proportion  of  carbonate  of  soda,  a  difficultly  fusible,  greyish 
slag  is  obtained;  but  with  a  larger  quantity,  a  blistered  infusible  mass.  It 
acquires  a  slight  red  tinge  when  ignited  with  solution  of  cobalt,  provided 
the  quantity  of  iron  present  is  not  too  great.  Oil  of  vitriol  decomposes  it 
completely,  with  evolution  of  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium.  It  dissolves  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 


CA<mdrodite, 

8MgO 160-0    ....     60-68 

3SiO«  93*0     ....     35-27 

F  — 0 10-7     ....      405 

PcO 

HO 


Rammekbei^g. 

Thomson. 

a. 

b. 

e.      ^ 

d. 

5612 

....     56-61     .... 

54*50    ... 

54-64 

33-51 

....     33-10     .... 

3310     ... 

36-00 

4-30 

....      4-97     .... 

6-75     ... 

3-75 

3-57 

....       2-35     .... 

5-54     ... 

3-97 

«...                  .... 

... 

1-62 

263-7         100-00  97-50  9703  9989  9998 

Probably  arranged  asf  3(2MgO,SiO»)-h(MgO,MgF.)— A  portion  of 
the  magnesia  is  replaced  by  protoxide  of  iron; — a  is  yellow  Chondrodite 
from  North  America  ;^-6,  a  yellow  specimen  from  rargas; — c,  a  grey 
variety  from  Pargas; — d,  a  reddish  yellow  variety  from  Eden  near  New 
York. 

D.  Silicate  of  Magnesia  and  Lime. — a.  Bibasic, — a.  Many  furnace- 
slags  having  the  crystalline  form  of  olivine,  contain  one  atom  of  silicic 
acid  to  2  atoms  of  magnesia  and  lime.  (Mitscherlich,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys. 
24,  355.)  A  mixture  of  one  atom  of  lime,  one  atom  of  magnesia,  and 
one  atom  of  silica  exposed  for  two  hours  to  the  heat  of  a  forge,  yields  a 
thoroughly  fused,  pale  bluish-green  glass,  with  a  granulated  fracture. 
(Sefstrom.) — Lime,  ma^esia,  and  silica  in  equal  parts  fuse  to  a  greenish 
glass,  which  emits  sparks  when  struck  with  steel.  If  the  proportion  of 
lime  be  increased,  tne  fusibility  remains  nearly  the  same;  with  a  larger 
proportion  of  silica,  it  is  less;  and  excess  of  magnesia  renders  the  mixture 
infusible.  (A chard.) 

p,  Batrachite, — Fusible  before  the  blowpipe;  with  microcosmic  salt  it 
yields  a  skeleton  of  silica;  it  is  but  feebly  acted  on  by  acids.  (Rammels- 
berg,  Pogg,  51,  446.) 

Bairaehiie.  RammelBberg. 

2CaO  56         ....         35-44         ....         35  45 

2MgO 40        ....         25-32        ....        21-79 

FeO ....  ....  2-99 

2Si02 62         ....         39-34         ....        37-69 

HO 1-27 

158         Z       10000        il        99-19 

2CaO,  SiO'+2MgO,  SiO'.  A  portion  of  magnesia  is  replaced  by  prot- 
oxide of  iron. 

VOL.   III.  .     2  D 
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5tr  li&mMUkaie  of  Magmma  emd  Xt««.-— «.  Wben  <nm  ftian  of  line  is 
fiued  whk  one  fttom  of  gngoeflsa  And  9  aton*  of  sUieA,  <»  one  aiosi  of 
lime  witk  2  atona  of  iBa|;iie6ia  and  6  atoiaa  of  ulioay  aini  the  mass  yerj 
elowlj  oooMy  it  eiystaUiaes  ia  the  form  of  augite.  The  fiiet  saixtaie 
yields  a  aiasa  reeevbling  ofdinarj  aagite;  the  latter,  a  mass  like  aagite 
ftom  FinkMtd.  (BetiUer,  Am.  Ckim.  Fk^  %4,  376.)— In  Ike  eavities  of 
a  slag  {rttBi  an  uroa-fttt aaee  led  witk  a  hot-air  hlast,  N%geralk  («/.  pr. 
Chem.  SO,  501)  foaad  artifioial  eiTstoW  of  aagite.— Selitroiii  exposed  the 
tkree  eurtks  ia  tke  loHowing  pvopoHioiui  to  Ike  heat  of  a  pow<nfal  wiad- 
faraaee,  aad  oktaiaed  the  aaaexed  reealts  ta  ^<A\  foaed  maesee;  CaO,  SiC 
-f  Mi?0,  SiO^:  opaliae  glaaa,  erjetalliBe  ia  sone  parts;  CaO,  SiO*  +  t(MgO, 
SiO'):  eaanel,  cr^llioe  in  sone  parte;  2(CaO,SiO^>+MgO,SiO': 
opaleeeent  glasa,  wilk  mnalated  fraetare. 

/S.  AugiU, — €rj8talliae  sjstem,  tke  oblique  prismatie.  Fig.  99  witk 
the  ^Smo;  Fig.  103,  106,  and  nameroas  other  feme;  •  :  <  =  106^  6'; 
t  :  •  =  150^;  w  :  v^  =  87*^  42';  <  :  i»  or  i»^  =  \^aP  5X;  »  :  »  or  «*  = 
136°  9';  cleavage  parallel  to  u  and  v},  and  less  distinct  parallel  to 
fit  and  t  (Hauy.)  Specific  gravity  from  3*2  to  3  5;  hardnees  between 
apatite  and  felspar.  Foses  with  various  degrees  of  facility  according  to 
its  eenpositioa.  Diopside  yields  a  eoloorlen,  almost  transparent  giiaa; 
ferruginous  aagite,  a  dark  cc^oured  flass.  Augite  dissolves  readily  ia 
borax,  bat  with  difficulty  in  microoosmic  salt,  forming  a  skeleton  of  silica. 
It  is  scarcely  attacked  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Wackcaroder.    Bgaadwff.  H.  Rose. 

a.                 5.  c.  4. 

€aO 98        25-46     ^„  24*74  ....  2476  ....  2357  ..^  2494 

MgO     20         1818     ....  1822  ....  1855  ....  16*49  .«.  18-00 

MbO    ....  018  ....  032  ....  0*42  ...  2-00 

PeO ....  t-50  ....       0-99  ....  4-44  ....  1-09 

2SiO»    62        56*36     .,..  54*16  ....  64*83  ....  54*86  ....  54-M 

Al'C    0*20  ....  028  ....  0*21 

110       10000     ....     10000    ....     99*73    ....     99  99    ....     100*66 

a  is  Diopside  from  Fassa; — h,  from  Tammare; — c,  Salite,  from  Sala;— 
cf,  Malacolite,  from  Orrijerfvi. 

In  the  following  specimens  of  augite,  the  magnesia  is  replaced,  some- 
times about  half,  and  sometimes  almost  wholly,  by  protoxide  of  iron. 

Calculation.  H.  Rom. 

2CaO 56*0  ....  2391  ....  23**47 

MgO 20*0  ....  8*50  ....  11*49 

MnO ....  ,..^  ^'%\ 

FeO  35-2  ....  14*97  ....  10*02 

4SiO». 124-0  52-72  ....  54*08 

235*2        ....        100-00        ....  99*67 

CalculatioB.  H.  Rose.               Berzeliiu. 
b.                         e. 

CaO 28*0          22*37  ....  20*87  ....        2000 

MgO ....  2-98  ....          4*50 

MnO ....  trace,  ....           300 

FeO    35*9          2811  ....  2608  ....         18*85 

2SiO» 62*0          49*52  ....  49-01  ....         50*00 

—  '■'■■  , 

125-2        10000        ....        98*94        ,..,        96*85 
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I  a  is  Malaoolite  from  Dalecarlia. — h,  Hedenbergite  from  Tunaberg.— t 

1  c,  reddish  brown  Malaoolite  from  Dagerd. 

'  Aluminf/U8  Augnte, — The  alumina  probably  exists  in  the  mineral  as  a 

I  garnet-compound  (3MgO^  APO',  SSiO';  for  example)^   mixed   with    the 

I  augite*, 

I  Kudematsch. 

a.  b,  c.  d, 

6CaO 1680          21-60              1890  2296  2229  19-57 

'                    6MgO   1200           15-43               1691  14-43  1301  1348 

FeO  35-2             4*53                 7*26  625  796  12*04 

AlW 51-4             6-61                 6-47  5-37  485  402 

13SiO»  4030          51-83              50*73  50-90  50*55  5015 

777-6        100-00  100-27        99*91  98*66  99*26 

The  eompoeition  is  therefore  about  (6CaO,dMgO,  FeO,  10SiO^)  + 
(dMgO,  APO;  dSiO^),  that  is  to  say,  5  atoms  of  augite  to  1  atom  of  garnet. 
a  is  ordinary  Augite  from  the  Rhone;  6,  from  Vesurius;  e,  from  Etna; 
dy  from  Fassa.  The  composition  of  the  latter,  which  is  richer  in  protoxide 
of  iron  and  poorer  in  alumina,  maybe  expressed  by  the  following  formula: 
(9CaO,5MgO,4FeO,  18SiO*)  +  (3MgO,APO>,3SiO»);  that  is  to  say,  9 
atoms  of  augite  to  1  atom  of  garnet. 

Diallaje  or  Bnmzite  also  contains  1  atom  of  silica  to  each  atom  of  base, 
consisting  of  lime,  magnesia,  protoxide  of  manganese,  and  protoxide  of 
iron,  in  yariable  proportions;  moreover,  there  is  generally  present 
from  1  to  4  per  cent,  of  alumina,  and  ^  to  4  per  cent  of  water.  These 
last-mentioned  ingredients  appear  to  exist,  sometimes  in  the  form  of 
hydrated  silicate  of  alumina  (APO*,  2SiO*,  2 Aq.),  sometimes  in  the  form 
of  hydrate  of  alumina,  as  the  following  arrangement  of  the  calculations 
will  show : 

Kohtor. 

Diallage.  a.  b, 

nCaO  308*0  1702        ....  1706        ....  19*09 

15MgO 3000  16*57         ....  17  55        ....  14*91 

JfnS :;::::::::;  "•"'     '"}  ••      «»« {  :;::     l^ 

32Si02  9920  54-80         ....  53*71         ....  53*20 

APO^ 51*4  2-84         ....  2*82         ...  2*47 

2H0 18*0  0*99         ....  1*04         ....  1*77 

1810*2    100-00    ....    100*26    ....    100*49 

i 

*  f  The  following  theory  of  Bonsdorff,  that  in  alaminons  augites,  and  likewise 
in  amphibolitcs,  &c.  (pp.  405—408),  a  portion  of  silica  may  very  possibly  be  replaced  by 
alumina,  in  the  proportion  of  2SiO»  :  3A1208  (or  SiO*  =  Al^O^),  is  confirmed  by  Scheercr 
(Pogg.  70,  545).  The  theory  is  principally  based  upon  the  fact,  that  by  adding  two-tbirda 
of  the  oxygen  of  the  alumina  to  that  of  the  silica  to  form  the  electro-negative  element, 
and  comparing  it  with  the  oxygen  of  the  electro-positive  element,  the  proportions  ob- 
tained are  very  near  to  the  numbers  27*81  :  13*90,  which  correspcmd  to  the  formula 
3R0.  2SiO'.  This  analogy  may  be  traced  by  the  analyses  through  a  great  many  species 
of  augite,  besides  Diallage,  Paulite,  and  Gedrite  (a  mineral  discovered  by  Dufr^noy  in 
the  Pyrenees,  and  resembling  Paulite  or  Hyperstheue.)  In  the  case  of  Hornblende  and 
allied  minerals,  the  proportions  are  28*5  :  13,  or  by  calculation,  28*5  :  12*7,  which  cor- 
responds to  the  formula  RO.  SiO*  +  3RO.  2SiO».  The  objectioii  to  this  theory  lies  in 
the  fact  that  talc,  the  formubi  of  which  is  3RO,  2SiO',  crystallizes  in  rhombic  prisms, 
while  spinelle,  with  the  formula  RO,  APO»  or  3RO,  SAPO^,  forms  regular  octohedrons. 
\  Schecrer,  in  remarking  on  this  fact,  denies  that  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  above  view, 

'  but  does  not  state  the  graands  on  which  his  ooneliuion  is  b«Kd.  f 

2d  2 
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Dialldge. 

KohW. 

c. 

d. 

iCaO  

280 

2'38 

1-30 

«..• 

219 

18MgO   

3600 

30-63 

32-67 

•••• 

29-68 

3FeO  

105-6 

8-98 

7-46 

...« 

8-46 

MnO    

,, 

...«                          ••. 

0-35 

...• 

0-62 

22SiO» 

6820 

58-01 

5719 

.... 

56-81 

APO»  

„ 

•..•                         «•• 

0-70 

.... 

207 

HO 

•• 

.... 

0-63 

.... 

0-22 

1175-6        ....       100-00        ....       100-30        ....       10005 

a,  is  Diallage  from  tbe  Gabbro  of  Baste;  h,  from  tbe  Gabbro  of  Prato, 
near  Florence;  c,  from  the  basalt  of  Stempel,  near  Marbarg;  dy  from  tbe 
Seefeld  Alp  in  tbe  Tyrol.  The  approximate  formula  for  a  and  h  is: 
30(CaO,  MgO,  FeO)30SiO*+ APO»,  2SiO*  +  2Aq.;  in  that  for  c  and  d,  aln- 
mina  and  water  are  not  taken  into  account.  Diallage  from  the  Euphotide 
of  Corsica  appears,  according  to  Bonlanger*8  analysis,  to  consist  of  5(CaO, 
MgO,MnO,FeO),5SiO*+MgO,Al*0',2Aq.;  that  is  to  say,  a  mixture 
of  5  atoms  of  augite  and  1  atom  of  a  variety  of  spinelle  containing  2 
atoms  of  water. 

Jffyperstkene  or  PauliU  has  likewise  a  composition  corresponding  to 
that  of  augite. 

IT  A  mineral  closely  related  to  Bronzite,  and  containing  vanadium, 
has  been  examined  by  Schaf  hautl,  and  named  Van<idic  BronnU*  It  is 
found  at  Bracco  in  the  steatite  formation  on  the  coast  of  Genoa,  and 
occurs  in  tolerably  large  laminse,  with  one  very  distinct,  and  two  less 
defined  cleavage  planes.  Its  fracture  is  somewhat  curved  and  broken; 
it  has  a  mother-of-pearl  lustre;  is  translucent  in  thin  plates,  and  of  a 
greenish  grey  colour.  Somewhat  less  hard  than  felspar,  and  easily  broken. 
When  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  it  acquires  a  light  apple- 
green  colour.  Sp.  gr.  =  3-255.  When  exposed  to  the  blowpipe  flame 
in  thin  laminse,  it  separates  lengthwise  into  threads,  and,  in  the  outer 
flame,  fuses  at  the  edges;  in  the  inner  flame,  it  emits  a  bright  light,  and 
melts  to  a  brown  bead.  With  borax,  on  platinum  wire,  it  fuses  to  a 
glass  which  is  yellow  while  hot,  and  remains  yellow  on  cooling,  if  tolera- 
bly saturated;  in  the  inner  flame,  a  yellow  glass  is  produced,  which 
becomes  bluish  green  on  cooling,  and  again  changes  to  yellow  in  the  outer 
flame.  With  microcosmic  salt,  in  the  outer  flame,  silica  is  separated, 
and  a  yellow  glass  obtained,  the  colour  of  which  disappears  as  it  cools;  a 
similar  result  is  obtained  in  the  inner  flame,  excepting  that  the  glass 
sometimes  becomes  greenish  on  cooling. 


Schafhaiitl 

CaO   

Vanadic  Bronzite. 
18-13             

Ordinary  Bronziie, 
18-28 

MgO  

14-12             

15-69 

FeO    

VnO  

NaO   

SiO»   

3-23  ] 

3-65  }        FcO.... 

3-75  j 

49-50             

8-23 
51-34 

Al-0« 

5-55 

4-39 

HO 

1-77             

2-11 

99-70            

100-04 

The  formula  of  Vanadic  Bronzite  is  not  given  by  Schaf  hautl;  but  if 
SiO'  is  adopted  instead  of  SiO^  it  will  closely  resemble  that  of  ordinary 
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Bronzite/in  which  part  of  the  protoxide  of  iron  is  replaced  by  oxide  of 
vanadiam^and  soda.  {Ann,  Pharm,  5\,  254.)  IT 

c.  Six-fifths  Silicate  of  Magnesia  and  Lime, — Hornblende^  Amphihole- 
Crystalline  system,  the  obliqae  prismatic.  Primary  form,  Fig,  81, 
together  with  other  forms,  especially  with  the  faces  m,  t,  «,  h,  /;  i  :  u}  or 
tt  =  106^  55' j  i  :m  (or  the  edge  between  m*  and  u)  =  104"*  57';  a  :  t  =z 
105°  11';  k:t=  105^  11';  «»  :  t*  =  124*^  34';  «  :  w  =  152^  17';  u  :  t 
=  117''  43'.  Cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  u^  and  u;  less  distinct  parallel 
to  m  and  t.  (Hauy.)  Hardness  between  apatite  and  felspar.  Swells 
up  when  heated,  and  fuses  with  various  degrees  of  facility  (the  more  mag- 
nesia there  is  present,  the  higher  is  the  temperature  required),  forming  a 
colourless,  or  if  it  contains  iron,  a  coloured  glass.  It  sometimes  resists 
the  action  of  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids;  at  other  times,  when  iron 
is  present,  it  is  slightly  decomposed  by  them. 

It  may  in  general  be  regarded  as  3(M0,  SiO*)  +  2M0,  SSiO*.  The 
symbol  MO  denotes  a  mixture  in  variable  proportions  of  lime,  magnesia, 
protoxide  of  iron,  and  protoxide  of  manganese.  Fluoride  of  calcium  also 
is  generally  present  in  small  and  variable  quantities,  and  therefore  most 
probably  in  a  state  of  mechanical  mixture.  Many  varieties  of  horn- 
blende likewise  contain  alumina,  probably  in  the  form  of  MgO,  APO*, 
or  FeO,Al'0^  or  a  mixture  of  the  two;  in  short,  mixed  in  variable 
proportions  with  the  hornblende,  in  the  form  of  a  compound  analogous  to 
spinelle  or  zeilanite.  At  all  events,  when  the  quantities  of  the  different 
substances  found  by  analysis  are<  divided  by  their  atomic  weight,  so  as  to 
obtain  the  atomic  numbers  !(!.,  52)  and  from  the  atomic  numbers  of  the 
stronger  bases  (CaO,  MgO,  MnO,  FeO)  a  quantity  equal  to  the  atomic 
number  of  the  hypothetically  anhydrous  fluoric  acid  and  of  the  alumina 
is  deducted,  the  remaining  atomic  number  of  the  stronger  bases  is  to  that 
of  the  silicic  acid,  for  the  most  part,  as  5  :  6. 

a.  Tremolite,  Grammatite.  Specific  gravity  =  2 '93;  swells  up  on 
exposure  to  heat,  and  fuses  with  difficulty  to  a  colourless  glass. 

p.  Actj/noUte,  {StrahUtein,)  Specific  gravity  =  303.  Coloured  green 
by  chromium  and  iron. 


jDonwio 

m. 

At. 

TremoUte, 

a. 

b,^ 

CaO 

6      .... 

1680 

.... 

13-74 

12-73 

14-11 

MgO    .... 

...       15      .... 

3000 

.... 

24-53 

24-31 

25-00 

FeO 

... 

.... 

••.. 

1-00 

0-50 

MnO    .... 

.... 

«... 

0-47 

SiO» 

...      24       .... 

7440 

*••. 

60-85 

60-10 

69-75 

P-O  .... 

1       .... 

107 

a... 

0-88 

0-83 

0-94 

AP03  .... 

...                .... 

...« 

0-42 

trace. 

HO 

... 

.... 

.... 

0-15 

0-10 

1222-7 

.... 

10000 

10001 

100-40 

At. 

AetynoUte. 

BoDfldorff. 

, 

CaO 

5-5 

14-02 

14-25 

MgO  .... 

...       11-5 

•... 

20-94 

2110 

FeO 

1-5 

•  •.. 

4-81 

3-95 

MnO  .... 

.... 

0-31 

SiO»    .... 

...       210 

.... 

59-26 

59-75 

F-O  .... 

.... 

0-97 

0-76 

100-00 


loo-i; 
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a  is  TremolHe  from  Fahlan; — b,  from  Gallsjd; — e  is  Actjnolite  from 
Taberg.  The  calcalation  for  tremolite  a,  givee6-hl5  =21  a4»Ba8  of 
base;  and  if  from  this  we  subtract  one  atom  for  the  hypothetically  anhy- 
drous fluoric  acid;  there  remain  !iO  atoms  of  base  to  24  atoms  of  etlicic 
acid  =  5:6.  In  actynolite,  the  atoms  of  base  amount  to  5'.5  + 1 1'^  + 1  *^ 
=  18 '.5,  and  after  the  anbtraction  of  one  atom  for  the  hjdrofluorie  aeid 
there  remain  17*5  atoms^  which  are  combined  with  21  atoHis  of  ailicw 
acid;  17-5  :  21=5  :  6. 

y.  Anthophylliie,     Specific  grayity,  8*12;  fuses  with  great  difficulty 
to  a  blackish  grey  glass, — not  decomposed  by  acids. 


If  from  the  26  atoms  of  base,  one  atom  be  subtracted  for  the  ainmlBay 
there  will  remain  25  atoms  of  base  to  dO  atoms  of  silica  =  5:6;  but  the 
analyses  give  rather  too  small  a  quantity  of  silicic  aeid  for  this  calculatioa. 

^.  Oomrrum  Hornblende,  Specific  gravity  3*0  to  3*4.  Dark  green; 
readily  swelling  up  and  fu^ng  to  a  dark  glass.  Distinguished  by  the 
presence  of  a  large  amount  of  protoxide  of  iron  and  a  compound  con- 
tain ing  alumina.  It  may  be  regarded  as  5;CaO;  MgO;  FeO;  MnO). 
6SiO  -f  aK^aF +«MgO,  ArO'  or  FeO,  Al  0».  This  formula  is  subsUntiated 
by  the  annexed  calcalations,  in  which  alao  the  fluorine  is  taken  into 
^ficoant. 


At. 

CaO 5 

MgO   12 

FeO 1 

MnO  

Siiy    16-8 

A1«0»  3 

F-O 1 

HO 


Tremolite, 

1400      ....         12-72 

2400      ....        21*80 

35-2      ....  319 


520-8 

154-2 

10-7 


47-31 

1401 

0-97 


BoBfldorff. 

a. 

12-73 

21-86 

2-28 

0-57 

47-21 

13*94 

0-90 

'    0-44 


1100-9 

..       10000 

99:93 
Bonsdorff. 

At. 

Common  Hornblmide, 

h. 

CaO 

...      3-2       . 

89-6      ... 

13-19 

13-83 

MgO   

...      6-4 

..      1280      ... 

18-84 

18-79 

FeO 

...       1-5 

62-8      ... 

7-77 

7-32 

MnO  

..• 

••                      «.. 

•                         . 

0-22 

SiOa 

...     10-2 

316-2      ... 

46-53 

45-69 

A1»0»  

1-6 

82-2      ... 

1210 

1218 

F-O  

1 

10-7      ... 

1-57 

1-50 

L.Gmelin. 

VopdinB. 

Hiomson. 

At. 

AsUkophyUiU, 

Fahlvn, 

Perth. 

CaO  

...      1 

280 

1-73 

2     .... 

$-55 

MgQ 

...     18 

360-0 

22-28 

....      23     .... 

24-35     .... 

29-30 

MnO 

...       1 

35-6 

2-20 

4     .... 

2-38     .... 

FeO  

...      6 

2U'% 

1307 

....       13     .... 

13-94    .... 

2-10 

BiO»  

...    30 

930-0 

57-54 

....      56    .... 

56-74    .... 

57-60 

APO» 

...      I 

51-4 

3-18 

....        3    .... 

.... 

3-20 

HO    

... 

•• 

.... 

1-67    .... 

3-55 

1616-2 

100-00 

....     101     .... 

99-08    .... 

99-3« 

679-5 


100-00 


99-53 
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At. 

CaO 9 

MgO   16-5 

PeO 14 

MnO  

SiO« 42 

A1«0»  3-5 

F-O  1 

HO 


Common  Hwniklenie* 

252'«      ....  9-82 

S30'0      ....         12-85 

^492-8       ....         1919 


1302'^ 

1801 

10-7 


50*71 

701 
0-42 


1016 

13-61 

18-75 

115 

48-83 

7-48 

0-41 

0-50 


2567-6 

.... 

100-00 

...       100*69 
KudematBdi. 

At. 

UraUt, 

d. 

CaO 

...       5 

...       1400 

12-70 

12-47 

MgO   

...      7 

...       1400 

••>• 

12-70 

12-90 

FeO 

...       5 

...       1760 

.... 

15-96 

16-37 

MnO   

, 

.... 

..- 

SIO* 

...     19-2 

...      695-2 

.... 

53-98 

53-05 

A1«0»  

...       1 

51-4 

4*66 

4-56 

1102-6 

.... 

100-00 

99-35 
HSaiiigtt*. 

At. 

«. 

CaO 

...      2 

56-0 

.... 

14-41 

13-92 

MgO   

...      3        ... 

600 

.... 

15-44 

16-34 

FeO 

...       1 

35-2 

.... 

905 

774 

MnO   

••.. 

1-50 

SiO» 

...      6       ... 

I860 

.... 

47-86 

45*S8 

AIKH  

...       1 

51-4 

.... 

13-24 

13-82 

HO 

... 

0-24 

388-6 


100-00 


98-94 


a  is  the  so-called  Grammatite  from  Acre; — h,  Hornblende  from 
Pargas; — c,  Hornblende  from  Nordraark; — <f,  Uralite  from  the  Baltic  Sea; 
€,  Hornblende  from  Lindbo. — In  a,  the  number  of  atoms  of  the  stronger 
bases  amo ants  to  5  +  12-;|-l  =  18;  that  of  the  alumina  and  hjdrofluorio 
acid  to  3  +  1  =  4;  and  if  4  atoms  of  the  bases  are  in  combination  witk 
these^  there  remain  18—4  =  14;  these  14  atoms  of  base  are  to  the  16-8 
atoms  of  silicic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  5  : 6.  Similarly,  with  the  other 
calculations. 

Ordinary  Aebeetos,  Amianth^  Wood-asbestos,  Peirijied  Cork,  Byssotite, 
&c.  consist  of  tremolite,  actynolite,  antiLophyllite,  or  common  hornblende 
in  a  very  fine,  fibrous  state. 


Bonsdorff, 

Hew. 

Hemtze. 

At. 

Ash€ti09. 

a. 

h. 

c. 

CaO 

...       8-5     .. 

..     2380 

15-34    . 

...       15-55     .... 

0-04     .. 

MgO   

...•  16 

..     8200 

20-63     . 

...       22-10     .... 

31-38     .. 

..      31-02 

FeO 

...       1-5     .. 

..      52-8 

3-40     . 

3-08     .... 

9-22     .. 

8-27 

MnO   

. .                . 

., 

0-21     .... 

trace.     .. 

SiO» 

...    30 

..    9300 

59-94     . 

...       58-20     .... 

58-48     .. 

59-23 

A1303  

...               .1 

>.. 

0-14     .... 

0-88     .. 

0-19 

F-O  

...       1        .. 

..      10-7 

0-69    . 

0-66 

HO 

... 

014     .... 

•• 

1-31 

1551-5        100-00     ....     100*08 


10000 


10002 


a  is  Asbestofl  from  the  Tareniaise;— ^^  Asbestoe  from  Koruk,  rerj  diffi- 
cult of  fusion; — c,  Asbestos  from  Tsohussowaja  in  the  UraL    a  reiembles 
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tremolite  in  composition,  h  and  c  resemble  anthopliyllite;  b  and  e  are  com- 
posed of  about  5FeO,  30MgO,  42SiO* ;  the  quantity  of  silica  ^ven  by  the 
analyses  is,  however,  rather  too  small  for  this  calcnlation. 

Gr.  Rose  {Pogg,  22,  321)  considers  that  augite  and  hornblende  belong 
to  the  same  class,  and  for  the  following  reasons:  the  angles  of  either  of 
these  minerals  may  be  reduced  to  those  of  the  other;  crystals  are  found 
in  the  form  of  augite  and  with  the  clearage-planes  of  hornblende;  whea 
crystals  of  augite  and  hornblende  have  grown  together,  their  axes  are 
parallel;  the  specific  gravity  and  composition  of  the  two  minerals  are  iden- 
tical ;  if  the  fused  mass  is  rapidly  cooled,  it  assumes  the  appearance  of 
augite,  and  if  slowly  cooled,  it  seems  to  crystallize  in  the  form  of  hornblende. 
When,  therefore,  both  are  found  together,  the  hornblende  surrounds  the 
crystids  of  augite,  which  are  the  first  produced.  From  this  cause,  horn- 
blende is  accompanied  by  quartz,  felspar,  albite,  and  other  minerals, 
which  are  formed  by  the  slow  cooling  of  molten  masses;  augite,  on  the 
contrary,  is  found  with  olivine,  which  crystallizes  by  rapid  cooling.  For 
the  same  reason,  slags,  from  being  too  quickly  cooled,  yield  only  crystals 
of  augite.  According  to  Mitscherlich  and  Berthier,  also,  the  fusing  toge- 
ther of  lime,  magnesia,  and  silica  yields  white  crystals  of  augite,  but 
none  of  hornblende;  and  even  tremolite,  fused  by  Mitscherlich  and  Ber- 
thier in  a  charcoal  crucible,— or  actynolite,  by  G.  Rose,  in  a  platinum  cru- 
cible in  a  potters  furnace— nsolidified  to  a  mass  consisting  of  distinct 
crystals  of  augite.  (G.  Rose.) — It  is  remarkable  that  hornblende  is  always 
richer  in  silica  than  augite. 

d.  SesquisilicaU  of  Magnesia  and  Lime, — One  atom  of  lime,  one  atom 
of  magnesia,  and  3  atoms  of  silica  exposed  to  tho  heat  of  a  forge^  yield  a 
very  fusible  enamel  of  the  colour  of  pearl.  (Sefstrom.) 


SiLiciuM  AND  Cerium. 

DisiLiCATE  OP  Cerous  Oxide. — C<?rtVf .  —  Denso;  specific  gravity, 
4*8...4'93;  fracture  splintered;  harder  than  apatite;  colour,  dark  peach- 
red,  inclining  to  brown;  slightly  translucent  at  the  edges.  The  mineral 
yields  water  when  heated;  it  is  infusible  before  the  blowpipe  alone, 
but  dissolves  slowly  in  borax  in  the  inner  flame,  forming  a  dark  yellow 
glass,  which  becomes  colourless  as  it  cools;  but  hy  flaming,  or  exposure 
to  interrupted  blasts,  it  is  rendered  enamel- white;  it  behaves  in  a  similar 
manner  with  microcosmic  salt,  excepting  that,  in  this  case,  an  infusible 
skeleton  of  silica  remains;  with  carbonate  of  soda  it  yields  a  dark  yellow 
slag.  Cerite  in  a  finely-divided  state  dissolves  easily  in  hydrochloric  acid 
(and  still  more  easily  alter  ignition),  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

Cerite.  Hisinger.  Vaaquelizi. 

2CeO   108          68-78  ....  68*59  ....          67 

Si02 ,..,      n           19-75  ....  1800  ....           17 

2H0 ,...      18           11-47  ....  9-60  ....          12 

CaO ,  ....  2-00  ....            2 

V^Cfi  ....  J-25  .....           2 

2CeO,Si03  +  2Aq 157         10000        ....         99*44        ....         100 

With  the  protoxide  of  cerium,  oxide  of  lanthanum  and  oxide  of  didy- 
mium  are  also  mixed  (Mosander);  cerite  likewise  contains  traces  ofyttria 
and  cobalt.  (Berzelius.) 
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SlUCIUM  AND  YtTBIUM» 

A.  Silicate  of  Yttbia. — GadoUnite,  or  YUeriie, — Amorphons;  spe* 
cific  gravity  4'0  to  435.  Harder  than  felspar.  Blacky  passing  into  a 
greenish  or  brownish  colour;  translacent  at  the  edges;  greyish  green 
when  in  a  state  of  powder. 

a,  TrisUicate—SYO,  SiO\-^SpUntery  OadoUnite.—Oi  a  splintery 
fracture.  When  heated,  it  sometimes,  though  rarely,  emits  a  faint  light; 
the  principal  varieties  evolve  a  small  portion  of  water,  and  swell  up  to  a 
cauliflower-like  mass.  In  borax  it  dissolves  readily;  but  in  microcosmic 
salt  with  great  difficulty  and  not  completely:  the  glass  has  a  green  colour, 
arising  from  the  presence  of  protoxide  of  iron.  With  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  it  forms  a  fused  globule;  but  with  a  larger  propor- 
tion, a  reddish  brown,  semi-vitrefied  slag.  The  gadolinite  of  Kararfvet, 
when  heated,  yields  but  a  small  quantity  of  water;  l>ecomes  white  without 
swelling  up,  and  fuses  to  a  grey  or  reddish-coloured,  turbid  glass;  it  dis- 
solves readily  in  borax,  forming  a  glass  which  is  slightly  coloured  by  iron, 
and,  when  saturated  with  gadolinite,  appears  turbid  apd  crystallizes  on 
cooling  to  a  grey  mass.  Microcosmic  salt  dissolves  it,  with  separation  of 
a  skeleton  of  silica,  forming  a  nearly  colourless  glass,  whicn  becomes 
opalescent  as  it  cools  :  the  mineral  fuses  with  difficulty  in  carbonate  of 
soda,  forming  a  greyish  red  slag.  (Berzelius.) — Splintery  gadolinite  dis- 
solves in  hydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica,  but  not 
after  ignition. 

Schoerer. 
At.  Splintery  Gadolinite,  a. 

CaO ....  ....  0-23 

LaO  ZZZ,  2  *...'.  880  599  .'...'  6*33 

YO    17  ....  6800  46-31  ....  4496 

GO    12  ....  152-4  10-38  ....  1018 

FeO  5  ....  176-0  11-99  ....  12-13 

SiO» 12  ....  3720  25-33  ....  2559 

HO    


1468-4           10000 

99-42 

BerseUoB. 

b. 

c. 

d. 

CaO 

....                             »... 

3-15 

CeO 

16-69 

16-90         Ce30> 

3-40 

LaO 

.. 

MnW 

1-30 

"YO    

4500 

45-93 

47-30 

GO  

2-00 

FcO 

10-26 

11-34          FeW 

800 

SiO» 

25-80 

24-16 

29-18 

HO  

0-60 

0-60 

5-20 

98-35        ....        98-93  ....  9953 

a,  is  Gadolinite  from  Hitteron; — 6,  from  Finbo; — c,  from  Broddbo;— 
d,  from  Kararfvet; — The  calculation  is  made  from  a;  in  the  other 
analyses,  the  oxide  of  lanthanum,  a  base  unknown  at  the  time  when  they 
were  made,  was  not  taken  into  account.  In  all  varieties  of  gadolinite,  a 
portion  of  the  jrttria  is  replaced  by  several  other  bases, 

6.  DisUkaie  of  Yttria. —  Vitreatu  Gadolinite, — Of  conchoidal  fracture. 
When  gradually  heated,  it  emits  a  bright  pbospliorescent  light  (I.,  107)  of 
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a  greyish  green  coloar;  at  the  same  time  it  increases  sliffhtly  in  density, 
and  swells  up  a  little;  hdom  the  biowpi)p#  &t  tarns  black  at  the  edges, 
but  does  not  fuse.  Its  behayiour  with  borax,  microcosmic  salt,  carbonate 
ei  aoda,  aad  li ydrochiork  acid,  is  simiitf  to  that  of  <u 


At. 

KO 

N«0    

C«0 

MgO   

CeO 3 

YO U 

PeO 7 

fiiO»    «       17 

A1«0»  


Ccmehoidal  Gadotinite, 


1620 
960-0 
246*4 
6270 


8-55 
50-65 

15-ea 

27-00 


Berlin, 

ofYtterVy. 

a. 

6. 

619 

0-21 

0-18 

0-20 

1*30 

050 

0-54 

Oil 

7-90 

608 

50*06 

45-53 

14-44 

10-28 

S5-O0 

SS'26 

0*48 

0-28 

1895-4         100-00 


100*03 


96-45 


B.  Flvoriimb  of  Silicium  and  Yttrium. — ^loaoliible  in  p«re  water, 
but  dissolved  by  water  containing  hydrochloric  aad j  <«  the  orapomtioft 
of  the  Uquidp  it  sefMirates  agaia. 


Silicium  and  Glucikum. 

A.  Silicate  op  Olucina. — Pkenakiie. — Primary  form,  a  tnmcated 
rhombohedron,  Fig,  141;  ordinary  form,  Fig,  145,  with  the  lateral  edges 
and  lateral  solid  angles  replaced  by  secondary  faces;  r^  :  r^  :=z  \\5^  25t 
(116^  40'  Beirich);  r*  :  r»  or  r»  =  65"^  35';  r  :  p  =  147^  42^.  Cleav- 
age  parallel  to  the  faces  which  replace  the  lateral  edges  (or  to  the  faces 
of  the  six-sided  prism.)  The  mineral  is  harder  than  quartz,  but  softer 
tban  topaz;  has  the  fractare  of  quarti;  specific  gravity  =  2*009  (3*0 
Beirich.)  Transparent  and  colourless,  with  a  fflaissy  lustre,  and  often 
yellowish.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  Dissolves  in  borax,  forming  a 
clear  glass,  from  which,  when  saturated,  opaque  flakes  are  separated  by 
flaming;  in  microcosmic  salt,  it  dissolves  very  slowly  (leaving  at  the  same 
time  a  skeleton  of  silica)  and  forms  a  bead  which,  if  saturated,  becomes 
enamel-like  on  cooling.  With  carbonate  of  soda,  in  any  proportions,  it 
does  not  give  a  clear  glass  but  only  a  white  enamel. 

Ignited  with  solution  of  cobalt,  it  assumes  a  dirty  bluish  colour: 
(Nordenskiold,  Pogg,  31,  67.) 

Hartwall.  Beirich.  Rose. 

Pkendkite,  Perm.  Framont.      Ilmengebir^. 

2G0 25-4  4503  ....         4447  ....         45*54       ....         1508 

SiO> 310  54-97  ....         5514  ....         54*37       ....         65-45 

Magnesia  and]  f  A]H>*  \ 

SesqaiozideV  traces  ...,  0-09  {+ trace)  19-48 

of  Iron        j  lof IVO^J 


2GO,  SiO« 


56-4         100-00 


99-61 


100-00 


100-01 


B.  Fluoride  of  Siltciuh  and  Glttcinum. — The  aqneoas  solution 
yields  on  evaporation  a  clear  syrupy  liquid,  which  finally  becomes  opaque 
and  white;  if  the  salt  was  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  acid,  it  remains,  after 
the  volatilization  of  the  latter^  in  hard,  white  masses,  resemUing  porcelain. 
The  salt  has  a  rough  taste  without  any  degree  of  sweetness.  When 
heated  till  decomposition  commence  it  swells  «p  eUghtly,  It  dissotyes 
veadily  in  water.  (Benseliua.) 
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O.  BlLlCAtK  OF   QLVCaXA    AKD  LiME. — Lm^OfkoOM    \%    ft    COIUpOllBd 

of  this  double  aalt  with  fluorido  of  flodiam.  Cleayage  parallel  to 
the  fiftoes  of  a  rhomhic  prism;  speeific  ipfavitj  s  2  974;  pale  green  or 
yellow,  with  a  glaaey  iDstre.  Fases  i^fore  tlie  blowpipe  to  a  trant* 
parent,  rioiet-ooleuied  bead,  whioh  beoomee  opaque  bj  flaming.  It 
diesol^es  easily  and  in  large  quantity  in  borax,  yieldiog  an  amethyet* 
coloured  glass, — is  microcosmic  salt,  with  evolution  of  gaseous  fluoride  of 
silicium  and  separation  of  an  insoluble  skeleton  of  euica; — ^with  oarbo* 
nateof  soda,  it  yields  a  turbid  bead  which  does  not  sink  into  the  charcoal.' 
(Erdmann,  Jahretiberichty  21,  2,168.) 


At. 

LeueophoifM. 

Erdmann 

CaO 

..      ft      .... 

«40 

26-34 

25-00 

MnO  

., 

1-01 

GO 

..      3      .... 

381 

11-94 

11-51 

SiO»    

..      5      ...: 

1550 

48-59 

47-82 

K 

..            «.  • 

0-26 

Na  

..      1      .... 

23-2 

7-27 

7-59 

F 

1      .... 

18-7 

5-86 

617 

319-0  100-00        ....        99-36 

S(CaO,  SiO)  +  8GO,  2SiO«  +  N»F. 

Silicium  and  Aluminum. 

A.  SiLiCATB  OF  Alumina. — a,  Disilieate  of  Alumina, — Hydrated,-^ 
a.  Gollyrite.—yery  soft,  earthy,  and  unctuous  to  the  touch,  adhering 
strongly  to  the  tongue.  In  water  it  becomes  transparent,  and  crumbles 
to  pieces;  it  dissolves  in  acids,  and  the  solution  yields  a  jelly  on  evaporar, 
tion.— /9.  Opaline  Allaphane. — Specific  gravity,  1985  to  2-015;  with 
eonchoidal  fracture  and  glassy  lustre;  colour,  greenish  white.  When 
heated  it  eyolves  water  with  slight  decrepitation;  swells  up  before  the 
blowpipe  without  fusing;  with  microcosmic  salt  it  forms  a  transparent 
bead.  It  dissolves  in  warm  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  with  separation  of 
gelatinous  silica.  (Schr&tter.) 

Klaproth.    Berthier.      Schrotter. 

CoUyrite.                   a.  b.  c. 

2APO» 102-8          45-94  ....     45     ....  44-5  ....     4630 

Si03 310           13-85  ....     14     ....  150  ....     1195 

lOHO 900          40-21  ....    42    ....  405  ....     35-85 

CaO,  116;  CuO,  0*25;  FO*,)  ..«. 

2-80;  S0»,  0-63:  total       I  "       *" 

2APO',Si03+  lOAq 223^         10000     ....  101     ....  1000     ....     9894 

a  is  Collyrite  from  Schemnitz; — 6,  from  Esquerra; — c,  is  Opaline 
Allophane  from  Steiermark. 

h.  Two-thirds  Silicate  of  Alumina, — This  is  probably  the  composition 
of  Staurdiie,  excepting  that  about  one-third  of  the  alamma  is  replaced  by 
sequioxide  of  iron.  This  aiineral  belongs  to  the  right  prismatic  system  of 
crystallizatioB.  Fig.  61,  68,  without  the  t-faoe,  and  Fig,  70;  p  ;  u  = 
93^;  y>  I  u  =1  129''  30';  w  :  <  =  US'"  15';  «  :  y  =  337°  37';  i?  :  y  = 
125''  16'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  p,  Uy  and  t,  (Hauy.)  The  crystals  fre- 
quently intersect  each  other  in  the  shape  of  a  cross  at  angles  of  90°  or 
120"".  ^eifio  gravity,  from  3*5  to  3-8.  Harder  than  quartz.  Trans- 
lucent; dark-xed  or  bfowiu    WbOQ  vsl  ^0  6tato  of  fine  powder,  it  imm 
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before  the  blowpipe  to  a  black  slag  at  the  edges.  It  dissolves  slowly  in 
borax,  formiDg  a  clear,  dark-green  glass;  when  reduced  to  powder,  it  dis- 
solves with  difficnltj,  but  almost  entirely  in  microcosmic  salt,  yielding  a 
bead  which  is  transparent  and  greenish  yellow  while  hot,  but  becomes 
colourless  and  opaque  on  cooling.  With  carbonate  of  soda,  it  efferreeces 
and  yields  a  yellow  slag.  (Berzelius.)  Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  act  on 
staurolite ;  sulphuric  acid  decomposes  it  partially,  either  before  or  after 
jignition.  (Von  Kobell.) 

At.  Stamrolite. 

Fe«0» 1         ....  35-2  17-6 

MnO» 

APO» 2         ....         102-8  51-4 

SiO« 2        ....  62-0  31-0 

MgO  


Fe20». 
MnO».. 
A1*0».. 
SiO«  .. 
MgO  .. 


0»  +  2SiO«  

1 

.... 

200-0 

1000 

KUproth. 

■s 

Vaaqnelin. 

DesootiU. 

a. 

b. 

d. 

18-50 

18-25 

.... 

1300 

9-5 

0-25 

0-50 

.... 

1-00 

52-25 

4100 

••  . 

4400 

40-0 

2700 

37-50 

33-00 

480 

.... 

0-50 

Ctb 

3-84 

9800 


97-75 


94-84 


97-5 


a  is  reddish  brown — h,  blackish  brown  Staurolite,  from  Gotthard; — 
e  and  d  are  from  Brittany.  With  such  inadequate  results  of  analysis,  the 
calculation  given  must  be  regarded  as  merely  hypothetical. 

c,  MonodlicaU  of  Alumina, — a.  Anhydrous,  A1*0%  SiO*. — The  fol- 
lowing minerals  appear  to  possess  this  composition.  1.  AndalutUe  and 
Ckiastolite. — Right  rhombic  prisms,  with  angles  of  91®  85'  and  88^  27'; 
cleavage  parallel  to  u,  m,  and  t.  Specific  gravity  of  Andalusite,  from  3-0 
to  3*2;  of  Chiafitolite  from  2*94  to  3*09. — Harder  than  quartz  (Chias- 
tolite  is  softer  than  felspar.)  Infusible.  Dissolves  with  difficulty  in 
borax,  forming  a  clear  glass,  and  with  still  greater  difficulty  and  less 
perfectly  in  microcosmic  salt.  Ignited  in  powder  with  solution  of 
cobalt,  it  assumes  a  blue  colour.     Insoluble  in  acids. 


Buchols. 


Bnnaen. 


At. 

Andaltuiie, 

a. 

h. 

CMoiMUe,  e. 

AlW 

....     1     .. 

..     51-4 

62-38 

60-5 

58-62 

....      58-56 

SiO»   

....     1     .. 

..     310 

37-62 

36-5 

40-17 

....      3909 

Fe20» 

....          .. 

40 

Mn'O^    .... 

....          •. 

. 

0-51 

0-53 

CaO    

....          I. 

, 

0-28 

0-21 

HO 

.... 

. 

0-99 

1     .. 

.     82-4 

10000       .. 

1010 

99*58 

....       99-38 

a  is  Andalusite  from  Herzogau; — h,  from  Lisens;— <;  is  Chiastolite 
from  Lancaster.  The  calculation  gives  more  alumina  than  the  analyses; 
in  the  latter,  however,  lime,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  and  sequioxide  of 
mangauese  are  found ;  and  part  of  the  silica  is  in  combination  with  them. 

2.  Cyaniie, — Crystalline  system,  the  doubly-oblique  prismatic;  Fig, 
121,  with  the  fiaces  w,  n,  and  others;  y  \  u -=  108®  55';  y  :  v  =  94**  38'; 
«  :  v  =;  106°  6'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  v;  less  distinct,  parallel  to  u\  and 
dtill  less  distinct,  parallel  to  y.  (Hauy.)  Specific  gravity,  from  3*54  to  8*67. 
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0)1  the  mfaces  harder,  on  the  u-faces  softer  than  felspar.  Transparent 
and  of  a  pearly  Instre  on  the  v  faces;  generally  l>lae.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  does  not  fase  but  becomes  colourless;  it  dissolves  with  difficulty,  but 
ueverthelesd  completely,  in  borax!,  forming  a  transparent  glass;  and  also  in 
phosphate  of  soda,  with  the  exception  of  a  blistered,  translucent  skeleton 
of  silica;  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  it  fuses  imper- 
fectly  to  a  rounded,  blistered,  translucent  mass,  which,  in  the  outer  blow* 
pipe  flame,  generally* assumes  a  rose  colour;  when  strongly  ignited  with 
solution  of  cobalt,  it  becomes  dark  blue.  (Berzelius.)  Acids  do  not  attack 
cyanite. 


At. 

A1«0» 1 

Si02 1 

KO 

CaO 

Fe^oa   


Cyanite. 
51-4    ....     62*38 
81-0    ....    37-62 


Resales. 


6311 
36-67 


M9 


Arfvedson. 


b. 
64-89 
34-33 


c. 
63-8 
36-4 


1      82-4    ....  100-00        ....       100-97 


99-22       100-2 


Beudant.  Chenevix*  Connell. 

d.  e.  /. 

AJ?0» 67-8  ....        58-00  ....        58*94 

SiO«    31-6  ....        38-00  ....        36*75 

KO 0-2 

CaO    0-2 

Pe«03 ....  0-75  ....  0-99 


99-8 


96-75 


96-68 


a  and  h  are  Cyanite  from  St.  Gotthard; — c,  from  R5raas; — d,  front 
Zillerthal; — e  is  Fibrolite  from  the  East: — /,  SUlimanUe, 

The  Talc-lUhomarge  of  Rochlitz,  according  to  the  analjrsis  of  Kerstend 
{Schw.  66,  16),  is  likewise  composed  of  A1*0',  SiO'. 

/9.  Hydrated  Monotilicate  of  Alumina. — Soft,  amorphous  masses, 
which  give  up  water  when  heated,  but  do  not  fuse. — 1.  Miloschine.-^ 
Specific  gravity  =:  2-031;  translucent  at  the  edges.  In  water  it  decre- 
pitates and  fftlls  to  pieces.  Dissolves  but  partially  in  hydrochloric  acid. 
(Kersten.) 

2.  The  so-called  CoUyriU  of  Weissenfels;  unctuous  to  the  touch) 
adhering  strongly  to  the  lips;  opaque.  It  dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  whole  of  the  silica  being  separated  in  the  gelatinous  form.  (Kersten.) 

3.  Allophane. — Specific  gravity,  1"76  to  1-89; — fracture,  flatly  con- 
choidal,  passing  into  the  plane.  Adheres  to  the  tongue.  Transparent; 
pale  greenish  blue  or  yellowish  white.  By  ignition  it  becomes  white, 
opaque,  and  full  of  fissures.  It  dissolves  perfectly  in  dilute  acids;  when 
digested  in  concentrated  acids,  it  leaves  a  siliceous  jelly. 


At. 

MVotehine. 

Kenteiu 

APO*    

1      .. 

51-4      . 

..      46*98 

45-01 

Si03 

1      .. 

31-0 

..       28*34 

27-50 

HO  

3      .. 

27-0      . 

24-68 

23*30 

CaO 

0-30 

MgO 

* 

0-20 

Ci*0»    

3-61 

1 

.       109-4 

...     100-00 

99-92 
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At,               Att9phtm9.                     «.  k.                    e. 

APO» ...^     1     .„.  51-4    ....    40-35  ....  42*8  ...•  3968  ..-      3876 

SiO«  1     ....  31  0     ...,     24-34  ....  23-3  ,...  23-76  ....       2412 

HO   5    ....  45-0    ....    35-31  ....  33-7  ....  3574  ....      3575 

C«0 ....  .-.«  ....  tr»eeu  ....        2-33 

MgO 

Ci^cy .^ ,^ s<y  »-» 

\  [        i  ^  1  3t2;-4    ....  lOO-OO      ....      9M     ...    99-83      ....     100-96 

P  •  -  *>•    ;•  BuiiBen.  GuiQemin.  Stromeyer.  BertUer. 

^'''         '  Allophane.  d.  e.  f.  a. 

APO» 51-4        35-35 

SiO«  310        21-32 

7HO 63-0        43-33 

Fe»0» 

SO* 

CaO  0-73;  ] 

CaO,SO»0-52;    >  total  ....  4-31 

CuO,SO»306:  J 


d. 

e. 

/.             ff- 

32-18 

35-00 

.32-20         29-2 

22-30 

2200 

21-92         21-9 

42*62 

42-00 

41-30         44-2 

2*90 

0^27 

0-75 

Cl»y  4-7 

145*4       100*00.     ....     100-00        99'75       100*00       100*0 

a  ifi  tb^  so-called  CoUyrite  from  Weifisenfels; — h,  Allophane  from 
Firmi,  dried  at  100°; — c,  Allophane  from  Oersbach; — rf,  Allophane  from 
Friesdorf;  e,  Allophane  from  Firinii  dried  in  the  air;  /,  Allophane 
from  Grafentkal; — ^,  Allophane  from  Beauvais.  As  the  allophane  of 
Firmi,  which  retains  7  atoms  of  water  when  dried  in  the  air,  loses  2  atoms 
at  100° — these  2  atoms  being  doubtless  attached  to  it  merely  as 
hygroscopic  water — it  may  be  concluded  that  the  other  varieties  of 
allophane  after  being  exposed  to  a  temperature  of  100°,  do  not  contain 
more  than  5  atoms  of  water.  The  Bole  of  Sinope,  according  to  the 
analysis  of  Klaproth,  is  nearly  (Fe*0«;  AIK)»)  SiO»+2Aq. 

d,  SesquinlicaU  of  Alumina. — a.  Anhydrous, — BuchohUe  and  Xeno- 
Ute^  unless  these  minerals  are  merely  fibrous  varietiea  of  eyanite.  Xeno- 
lite  is  fibrous,  of  specific  gravity  3-58,  and  as  hard  as  qnartx.  (NordcBs- 
kiold,  Fogg.  56,  643.) 


Brasdes. 

Thonson. 

KomoA«n. 

At. 

a. 

b. 

e. 

A1203 

2 

102-8 

52-5 

500 

...      52-92      .. 

52-54 

SiO« 

3 

930 

47-5 

46-0 

...       46*40       .. 

47-44 

Fe»0»    

2-5 

KO   

.. 

1-5 

... 

trace. 

2AI«0»,  3SiO» 

1 

195-8 

100-0 

1000 

...       99-32 

99-98 

a  is  Backolsite  from  Faltigl;-*5,  from  Chester  ob  the  Delaware; — 
C  is  Xeaolite  from  Finland. 

Sefstrdm  did  not  snoeeed  in  fusing  a  mixture  of  2  atoms  of  alfimiii» 
with  3  atoms  of  siliea  in  the  roost  powerful  blast-furnaoe. 

/3.  HydroUed.~\,  The  W'&rtkiu  of  Hess  (Pogg,  21,  78)  appeftra  to 
be:  2AP0',  3SiO'  +  Aq.;  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of  silica. — 2.  FAoleriU, 
— ^Soft;  adheres  to  the  tongue;  produces  a  doughy  mass  with  water;  of  a 
pearly  lustre ;  white;  insoluble  in  nitric  acid.  (Guillemin.) 


2AP0> 

3Si02  

4HO    

102-8     .. 

93-0     .. 

36-0     .. 

44-35 
40  12 
15-53 

Guttlemin. 
43*89 
40*75 
15-36 

2Al»0«,3Si03  +  4Aq.. 

231*8     .. 

.     100*00 

...       100*00 

CUT.  4U 

e.  JHfilieaie  €f  Alumi$ui.*'^m*  Afikydrcm.^^fwnh9miehky. 

/?.  EydraUd.'^lay.^Ylttaiy  all  pnie  eky  eoiiBisCs  of  APO^  2SiO^ 
+  2Aq.  Iq  nature,  koweyer^  it  is  genenJlj  found  mixed  with  carbonate 
of  lime,  magnesia,  and  pvotoxide  <ai  iron,  hi^m  which  it  aoqniroe  the 
property  of  efferveoeii^  with  acids;  also  with  hydraled  sesquioxide  of 
iron  and  hjdrated  fiesquioxide  of  manganese,  finely  divided  quartz,  fel- 
spar, albite,  mica,  spodumene,  organic  matter,  &c.,  all  of  which  modify 
its  properties  and  applications  to  a  considerable  extent  The  presence 
of  potash,  lime,  sesquioxide  of  iron,  Ac.,  renders  it  more  fusible.  From 
the  coarser  impurities  it  may  be  separated  by  eleutriation. 

Clay  is  produced  by  the  decomposition  of  felspar,  albite,  and  similar 
compounds,  from  which  the  silicate  of  potash  is  dissolved  out  by  water. 
Pure  clay  is  soft,  more  or  less  unctuous  to  the  touch,  white  and  opaque, 
and  emits  a  characteristic  odour  when  breathed  upon.  Bonis  («/.  Pkarm, 
13,  282)  attributes  this  odour  to  the  ammonia  contained  in  the  clay,  in  so 
far  as  the  ammonia  may  serve  as  the  vehicle  of  the  odour.  Accordingly, 
clay  emits  a  stronger  smell  when  treated  with  eolation  of  caustic  potasn, 
by  which  the  ammonia  is  expelled;  but  after  the  ammonia  is  all  driven 
oiT,  the  odour  ceases  entirely.  Clay  is  converted  by  water  into  a  doughy 
mass,  of  various  degrees  of  tenacity,  but  loses  this  quality  on  drying. 
When  rapidly  heated,  it  cracks  in  every  direction;  hut  when  slowly 
heated,  it  parts  with  its  water  at  a  temperature  below  redness,  and  at  the 
same  time  decreases  in  bulk;  if  heated  to  redness,  it  still  continues 
porous,  and  may  be  saturated  with  water,  but  it  no  longer  fiftlls  to  pieces 
when  put  into  water.  The  stronger  the  heat  to  which  It  is  exposed,  the 
more  dense,  sonorous,  and  hard  does  the  clay  become.  At  a  very  high 
temperature  the  pores  contract,  but  the  specific  gravity  of  the  clay,  taken 
in  a  state  of  powder,  increases  only  up  to  a  dull  red  heat ;  at  a  higher 
temperature,  it  again  diminishes.  Kaolin  dried  at  100^  has  a  specific 
gravity  of  2-47;  after  drying  at  150^  (302^  F.),  of  2-53;  at  300^  (572^  F.) 
of  2*60;  after  ignition  at  a  low  red  heat,  of  2*70;  at  a  strong  rea 
heat,  2*64;  at  incipient  whiteness,  2 '50;  and  after  exposure  to  a  full 
white  heat,  the  specific  gravity  falls  to  2*48.  (Laurent,  Ann,  Chim,  Phys, 
66,  96.)  Pnre  ciay  does  not  fuse  in  the  most  powerful  blast-furnaces;  it' 
becomes,  however,  soft  enough  to  be  bent  for  pipe-stems.  Clay  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  borax,  forming  a  transparent  glass;  with  phosphate  of 
soda  it  forms  a  glass  which  is  transparent  and  white  while  hot,  and 
becomes  opalescent  as  it  cools,  a  skeleton  of  silica  being  also  separated  ; 
with  carbonate  of  soda,  it  forms  a  green  glass,  if  iron  is  also  present; 
ignited  with  solution  of  cobalt,  it  generally  assumes  a  blue  oolonr.  Claj 
does  not  dissolve  in  dilute  hydrochlorio  or  nitric  acid;  but  diluted  oil  of 
vitriol  boiled  with  the  clay  till  the  acid  itself  begins  to  evaporate,  dis- 
solves out  the  alumina  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  silica,  and  sepa- 
rates the  greater  portion  of  the  silica,  in  the  more  soluble  condition  in  which 
it  dissolves  in  a  boiling  solution  of  carbonate  of  soda:  the  quarts-sand,  fel- 
spar; &c.,  frequently  mixed  with  the  clay,  remain  behind.  (Forehhammer.) 
By  boiling  clay  with  a  solution  of  potash,  a  double  silicate  of  alumina 
and  potash  is  lormed,  which  is  dissolved  more  perfectly  in  proportion  to 
the  excess  of  potash  employed.  Clay  carefully  heated  till  the  whole  of 
the  water  is  expelled,  still  remains  soluble  in  sulphuric  acid  and  potash ; 
l>y  ignition,  however,  its  solubility  is  destroyed.  One  part  of  kaolin 
fused  with  3  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash,  yielas  a  pasty  mass;  and  with 
from  5  to  10  parts,  a  very  fluid  mass.  From  this  mass,  water  dissolves 
out  potash,  together  with  alumina  and  silica^  the  qnantitj  inoieasing  ae 
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the  potash  predominates;  the  residue  consists  of  a  doable  silicate  of 
alumina  and  potash.  One  part  of  kaolin  heated  to  redness  with  5  parts  of 
dry  carbonate  of  soda  does  not  fuse,  and  yields  scarcely  anything  bat  pure 
soda  when  treated  with  water.  After  exposure  to  a  white  heat,  however/ 
the  same  results  are  obtaiued  as  with  hydrate  of  potash.  (Berthier.) 


At. 

AlW  1 

SiO« 2 

51*4       ....      39*12 
62*0      ....      47*19 

HO  2 

18-0      ....       13*69 

1 

131*4       ....     100*00 
Forchhammer. 

A1«0» .... 
SiO»   .... 
HO     .... 

"   a.              b. 

37*71         39*60 

48-17        46-68 

1412         13*72 

e.              d.              €.             /.^ 
38*34        39*13        38*24        35*81 
48-71         46*62        47*26        50*99 
12*95         14*25         14-50         13*20 

100-00       100-00       ] 

Soluble  23-67          3-24 

Inaoluble    ....       47*87          5*39 

100*00       100*00       100*00       100*00 

4*10          4*27          2*25         13-75 
68*29          419          2*48      205*17 

171-54       108-63 
Forchluuiiiner. 

172*29       108-46       104*73      318-92 
Bertbier.                                Boase. 

Al»0» 

SiO«    

HO 

ff.              h.              t. 
37-39        40-87        3788 
49-30        44-42        4766 
13-31         14-71         14-46 

41*25        4013        41*14        42*23 
46*25        47*52         45*62        43*90 
12*50         12*35         13*24         13*87 

Soluble    .... 
Insoluble.... 

100*00       100-00       100-00 

1-31           2-94          0-82 
93-60         19-61 

100*00       100*00       100*00       100*00 

1*27          1*99          1*61 
2500          4*33         10*80          9*66 

194*91       122*55       100-82 

125*00       105*60       112-79       111*27 

The  specimens  of  clay  examined  by  Forchhammer  were  dried  at  100^ 
before  analysis,  and  then  heated  with  sulphuric  acid  to  obtain  the  results  j 
Berthier  treated  them  alternately  with  a  boiling  solution  of  caustic 
potash  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  insoluble  residue  remaining  after 
these  processes^  and  consisting  chiefly  of  quartz-sand  and  felspar,  is 
designated  by  InsoL)  the  foreign  substances  in  the  clay  which  passed  over 
with  the  solution,  by  SoL  For  the  sake  of  clearness,  the  pure  clay  is 
calculated  to  100  parts;  for  instance  in  a,  the  171*54  parts  of  the  clay 
experimented  on  contain  100  parts  of  pure  clay,  23*67  parts  of  soluble 
and  47*87  parts  of  insoluble  foreign  matters. 

a.  Porcelain  clay  of  Sedlitz.  Sol,  Carbonate  of  lime  and  an  unde* 
termined  substance,  with  traces  of  potash  and  soda;  In9ol.  Quartz-sand. 

b.  Porcelain  day  from  Schneeberg.  SoL  Carbonate  of  lime  with  a 
trace  of  soda. 

c.  Porcelain  clay  from  Halle.  SoL  Potash,  carbonate  of  lime,  mag- 
nesia, scsquioxide  of  manganese^  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

d.  Porcelain  clay  from  Bomholm.  SoL  Potash,  carbonate  of  lime^ 
magnesia,  sesquioxide  of  manganese,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

e.  Earthy  Leminite  from  KalL  SoL  The  sesquioxides  of  manganese 
and  iron,  with  traces  of  potash  and  carbonate  of  lime. 

f.  Eliitriated  Clay  from  Grossalmerode.  SoL  Potash,  the  sesquioxides 
of  manganese  and  iron^  and  a  trace  of  carbonate  of  lime. 
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Porcelain  clay  from  Limoges.  Sol.  Soda,  magnesia,  and  sesqui- 
oxide  of  manganese. 

h.  Another  specimen  of  the  same.  Sol.  Magnesia;  In^oL  Felspar 
containing  potash  and  magnesia. 

i.  White  day  from  Siegen.     The  soluble  part  consists  of  magnesia. 

k.  Washed  Porcelain  day  from  Turascon.  InsoU  Quartz,  and  appa* 
rently,  sodanspodumene. 

L  Washed  Porcelain  day  from  Pamiers.  Sol.  Lime  and  magnesia. 
Insol,  Quartz  and  soda-spodnmene. 

m  and  n.  BeH  Porcdain  day  from  Breage  and  St.  Stephen's  in 
Cornwall.     Sol.  Magnesia ;  Insol.  Quartz  and  talc. 

[On  this  subject,  see  more  particularly  Forohhammer,  Fogg.  35,  331; 
Berthier,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys.  62,  225;  also  J.  pr.  Chem,  10,  28.] 

The  Porcelain  clay  qfPassau  differs  from  the  preceding  by  containing 
one  atom  more  of  water. 


A1«0«    51-4 

2Si02   62-0 

36-61      .... 
44-16      .... 
19-23      .... 

Fucfas. 
36-63 
44-51 

18-86 

35-97 
46-39 

3HO 27-0 

17-64 

APO»,2SiO»  +  3Aq 140-4 

Carbonate  of  lime  , 

100-00      .... 

10000 
0-901 
1-02 

...       10000 

Magnesia,  seaqnioxides  of  iron  and 
Insoluble  matter    

manganese.... 

302 
3-73 

101-92      ....      106-75 


Many  hardened  varieties  of  Lithomarge  (Steinmark)  have  nearly  the 
same  composition  as  clay: 


Klaproth. 

ZeUner. 

a. 

b. 

A1«0« 

36-50 

36-2 

SiO»   

45-25 

49-2 

HO    

1400 

14-0 

Fe>0» 

2-75 

0-5 

KO 

trace. 

98-50  ....  99*9 

a.  Lithomarge  from  Rochlitz;  b,  from  Bnohberge  near  Landshut. 

Halloyte  or  EalloysUe  also  appears  from  its  composition  to  be  nothing 
more  than  ordinary  clay;  it  is  true  that  when  dried  in  the  air  it  contains 
a  larger  proportion  of  water,  which  amounts  to  nearly  4  atoms;  but  when 
dried  in  the  kiln,  it  is  found  to  contain  not  much  more  than  day  itself. 
Halloyte  occurs  in  white,  soft,  smooth  masses,  with  oonchoidal,  waxy 
fracture,  adhering  to  the  tongue,  opaque,  or  translucent  at  the  edges  only, 
not  falling  to  pieces  when  put  into  water,  but  increasing  in  transluoency. 
It  is  readily  decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol. 

Berthier.  Boossingault. 


APO» 

SiO>  

HO   

«,1. 
35-49 
47-75 
16-76 

a,  2. 
32-4 
4.3-6 
230 

4,1. 
39-06 
44-94 
16-00 

i,2. 
340 
39-5 
26-5 

e,  1. 
39-4 
44-9 
15-7 

e,2. 
35 

40 
25 

VOL.   HI. 

10000 

990 

100-00 

1000 

..       1000 
2  E 

100 
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Oswald.  Dnfr^iox. 

d.  e.  /. 

APO» 3500  ....  33-66        32-45 

SiO«  40-26  ....  40-66        43-10 

HO   24*25  ....  24-83        22*30 

MgO 0-25  ....  1-70 

99-75        ....        9915        9955 

a.  Hallojrte  from  Honsscha  near  Bayonne;  fl)  kiln-dried;  (2)  dried 
in  the  open  air;  h,  from  Anglear  near  Li^ge;  (1)  kiln-dried;  (2)  dried 
in  the  air.  Both  a  and  h  were  completely  decomposed  bj  cold  oil  of 
vitriol^  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. — c,  from  Onateqne  in  New 
Granada;  (1)  dried  at  100^;  (2^  dried  in  the  open  air;  this  specimen 
contained  a  trace  of  chloride  of*^  ammonium; — a,  from  Upper  Silesia^ 
containing  a  trace  of  manganese; — e,  from  La  Youth;— ^^  from  Thiviers. 

B6U  chiefly  consists  of  hydrated  bisilicate  of  alumina,  in  which  a 
portion  of  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  sesquioxide  of  iron.  It  contains, 
according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  is  dried,  either  2  or  4  atoms  of 
water;  at  least,  according  to  the  analysis  of  Wackenroder.  {Katin,  Arch, 
1 1,  466.)  It  is  soft,  with  a  conchoidal  fracture,  and  of  a  brownish  yellow 
colour  inclining  to  blackish  brown ;  translucent  at  the  edges,  or  in  many 
cases  perfectly  opaque; — adheres  strongly  to  the  tongue;  in  water  it 
separates  into  small  pieces  with  a  noisy  eyolutionof  air-bubbles.  Bole 
fuses  easily  to  a  yellow  or  green  enamel. 

/.  Tersilicate  of  Alumina. — One  atom  of  alumina  heated  with  S  atoms 
of  silica  in  the  strongest  heat  of  the  blast  furnace,  yields  a  dense,  white, 
aemi-yitrified  mass.  (Sefstrom.)  The  lithomarge  of  the  Oemrichsberg  con- 
sists of  about  :  A1»0»,  3SiO*+Aq— ^a«)tt»io/«Wn,  of  :  A1H)»,  3SiO«-h 
3Aq. 

IT  The  SaU-clay  (scUzthon)  examined  by  Schaf  haiitl  appears  to  be  a 
tersilicate  of  alumina  mixed  with  carbonate  of  magnesia  and  other  sub- 
stances. It  is  obtained  from  the  0o-<»Jled  Hatdgd>irge  occurring  in 
certain  salt  formations.  The  Haselgebirge  may  be  separated  mechani- 
cally into  granular  rock-salt,  and  a  grey  mass  interspersed  with  salt,  which 
Humboldt  has  named  salt-clay  (salzthon).  Its  formula^  according  to  the 
following  analysis,  is  (AlH)',  3SiO«) -H  MgO,  CO*. 


A1«0» 

3SiO» 

MgO  

CO«    

SaiUelay. 
51-4        ....        15-0 
930        ....        45-5 
200        ....         12-8 
220        ....         13*7 

Pe  

6-9 

Mn 

0-3 

S    

2-2 

NaCl 

Bitamen 

1-1 

2-4 

186-4        ....        99-9 
{Ann.  Pharm.  51,  261.)  IT 

g.  Quadrosilicaie  of  AlumincL'^A.  Anhydrous. — Under  this  head  may 
probably  be  included  Thomson's  Nacriie  (occurring  in  brilliant,  pale- 
green,  flexible,  inelastic  scales,  of  specific  gravity  2*788),  and  Gobel's 
so-called  TersUiccUe  of  Alumina, 


I 

i 
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At.  ThomBon.              Gobel. 

APO»  1     ....      51-4        29-3        ....  28-84       ....        27-03 

SiO"    4    ....     124-0        70-7        ....  64-44      ....        72-97 

PeO    ....                                   ....  4-43 

HO     100 

1     ....     175-4       1000        ....        98-71       ....      10000 

/3.  Hydrated, — The  red  AgalnuUolite  examined  by  Klaproth  consists 
of  about,  A1»0»,  4810'+ Aq.  (that  analyzed  by  Lychnell  is  APO',  5SiO«; 
another  rariety  is  -  composed  of  silicate  of  magnesia;  and  a  second,  of 
double  silicate  of  alumina  and  potash)^— Klaprotu'sC/mo/t^  and  Berthier's 
Kaolin  of  Ellnhogen  consist  of  A1*0»,  4SiO'-|-3Aq. 

h,  OctosUicaie  of  Alumina, — MaUhacite  analyzed  by  Meissner  appears 
to  be  APO»,  8SiOH20Aq. 

Earthenware, — Upon  the  property  which  cky  possesses  of  being  con- 
verted by  ignition  into  a  stony  mass  which  no  longer  falls  to  pieces  in  water, 
depends  its  employment  in  the  preparation  of  bricks  and  vessels  of  varions 
kinds.  To  diminish  its  contraction  in  drying  and  burning,  it  is  generally 
mixed  with  a  considerable  quantity  of  quartz-sand,  or  with  powder  of 
burnt  clay.  The  smaller  the  amount  of  lime,  potash,  (&c.  present  in  the 
clay,  the  higher  is  the  temperature  which  it  sustains  without  fusing,  and 
the  more  dense  and  solid  is  the  baked  mass  obtained.  But  since  it  sJways 
remains  porous,  it  is  generally  covered  with  a  daze  consisting  of  an 
easily  fusible  glass  usually  containing  oxide  of  lead.  For  stoneware  and 
porcelain,  a  mixture  is  used  of  very  infusible  clay  and  fine  quartz-sand, 
with  a  certain  portion  of  gypsum  or  felspar.  The  limo  present  in  the 
former  or  the  potash  in  the  latter,  gives  rise,  at  a  high  temperature,  to 
incipient  fusion  and  softening  of  the  mass,  by  which  means  its  porosity  is 
in  a  ffreat  measure  diminished.  [On  coloured  glazes  for  porcelain  and 
enamels,  vid.  Wachter,  Ann,  FhatTn.  69,  99.] 

B.  Silicate  of  Alumina  with  Fluoride  of  Silicium  or  Fluoride 
OF  Aluminum. — Topaz, — Crystalline  system,  the  right  prismatic;  u^ :  u= 
124^  2(y,  Cleavage  distinct,  parallel  top;  less  distinct,  parallel  to  the 
OrfaoB  of  a  rhombic  octohedron.  Specific  gravity,  from  3*4  to  3-6.  Harder 
than  quartz.  Transparent,  colourless,  or  with  a  slight  tint  only.  Topaz 
.18  infusible  before  the  blowpipe,  but  at  a  very  high  temperature  becomes 
covered  with  small  blisters,  at  the  same  time  evolving  hydrofluoric  acid 
[or  probably  fluoride  of  silicium].  With  borax  it  fuses  slowlv  to  a  trans- 
parent glass;  with  phosphate  of  soda  it  forms  a  skeleton  of  silica,  and 
fuses  to  a  glass  which  becomes  opalescent  on  cooling.  With  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  it  yields — though  with  difficulty — a  blis- 
tered opaque  slag ;  with  a  larger  proportion,  it  swells  up  and  remains 
infusible.  When  ignited  with  solution  of  cobalt,  it  assumes  a  dirty  blue 
colour.     Hydrochloric  acid  does  not  decompose  it.  (Berzelius.) 


Klapioth. 

At. 

Topaz, 

a. 

b. 

c,           d. 

APO» 

..      3      .. 

..     154-2        57-41     ... 

.      57-45 

58-38    .. 

..     57-74        59 

•  Si03  

..      3      .. 

93-0        34-62     ... 

34-24 

34-01     .. 

..     34-36        35 

F-O 

..       2 

21-4          7-97     ... 

7-75 

7-79    .. 

..      7-77          5 

Fe^Oa 

.. 

traco 

268-6      100-00    ....      99-44      10018     ....    99-87        99 

2b  2 
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a,  and  d,  arc  analyses  of  Topaz  from  tlie  Sclineckenstein; — 5  from 
tlie  Brazils; — c,  Pyrophjsalite  from  Finbo.  The  simplest  formula  is  the 
following :  (3A W,  2SiO»)  +SiP  =  2(AP0^  SiO»)  +  AW,  SiF^  On  this 
hypothesis  one-third  of  the  alamina  would  be  combined  with  SiF*  instead 
of  with  SiO'. 

Pycnite,  a  mineral  resembling  topaz^  consists  probably  of  3(A1K)', 
SiO*) +SiF»  =  2A1'0»,  3SiO»+ A1»0»,  SiF* 

Pyenite.  Bendins.  IQaprotlu 

SAl^O^  154-2            51-47  ....  5100  ....  495 

4SiO»     124  0            41-39  ....  .^^8-43  ....  430 

2F-0  21-4              7-14  ....  8-84  ....  4*0 

Fe20»     ....  ....  1-0 

HO    ....  ....  1-0 

299*6  10000      Z      98*27      Z      98l 

C.  Compounds  of  Silicate  op  Alumina  with  the  Silicates  of 
Potash,  Soda,  Lithia,  Baryta,  Strontia,  Lime,  Magnesia,  Protoxide 
OF  Cerium,  Yttria,  Glucina,  Protoxide  of  Manganese,  Ain>  Prot- 
oxide op  Iron. 

Silica  heated  in  the  blast-famace  with  alumina  and  baryta  or  strontia» 
fuses  readily  to  a  greenish-coloured  porcelain;  but  with  alumina  and  lime 
it  does  not  fuse,  unless  the  silica  is  in  excess.  (Kirwan.)  A  mixture  of 
equal  parts  of  lime,  magnesia,  alumina,  and  silica  fuses  to  a  glass. 
(Achard.) — One  part  of  powdered  spinell  yields  with  1*2  parts  of  silica 
a  very  hard,  globular,  grey  mass,  which  does  not  adhere  to  the  platinum 
crucible,  and  is  not  attacked  even  by  the  strongest  acids  till  after  fusion 
with  carbonate  of  potash.  (Abich,  Pogg.  23,  307.) 

a.  From  7  ^o  10  atonu  of  a  stronger  hose  with  one  atom  of  alumina. 

a,  Pennine, — Occurs  in  acute  rhombohedrons  and  short  six-sided 
prisms.  Harder  than  gypsum;  flexible  when  in  thin  laminse,  but  not 
elastic.  Appears  blackish  green  by  reflected  light;  but,  by  transmitted 
light,  emerald-green  in  the  direction  of  the  axis,  and  brown  at  right 
angles  to  it.  It  yields  water  when  heated.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
swells  up  and  fuses  at  the  edges  to  a  yellowish  white  enamel.  It  dis- 
solves in  borax  and  microcosmic  salt,  forming  a  transparent  glass  coloured 
by  iron;  in  the  latter  a  skeleton  of  silica  is  also  separated.  With  car* 
botiate  of  soda  it  yields  a  brownish  yellow  slag.  It  dissolves  in  hydro- 
chloric acid,  with  separation  of  silica  in  a  floculent  state,  and  with  still 
greater  facility  in  sulphuric  acid.  (Frbbel  &  Schweizer,  Pogg.  50,  528.) 

Schweizer. 

At.                          Pennine,  Mount  Aosa. 

MgO 25  ....  500-0            31-70  •...  3304     to     3234 

FcO  5  ....  1760            11-16  ....  11-30    —    11-36 

Al^Oa 3  ....  154-2              978  ....  932    —      9*69 

Si02  18  ....  5580            35-38  ....  33-82    —    33-07 

HO    21  ....  189-0            11-98  ....  1150    —    12-58 

i       Z       1577-2  100-00        Z        98-98    —    99-04 

10(MgO;FeO),  lA120S,6Si0^7Aq.  =  5[(2MgO;  FeO),  SiO*] +A1-0',  SiO«  +  7Aq- 

/3.  English  Soap-stone,  according  to  Klaproth*s  analyses,  consists  of 
7MgO,lAlW,8SiO»,  lOAq.;  according  to  Svanberg,  of  lOMgO,  lAlH)', 
9SiO-,7Aq. 
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5.  Six  atoms  of  a  itronger  base  with  one  atom  of  alumina, 

a,  FomacUe, — A  crystalline  slag  obtained  in  rhombic  prisms  from  a 
lime-kiln  heated  with  turf  or  peat;  specific  gravity  between  2*85  and 
3*11;  cmUibles  to  pieces  between  the  fingers;  fuses  with  difiicultv  at 
the  edges  only,  and  with  intumescence;  yields  a  jelly  with  hydrochloric 
acid;  and  contains  23-7  per  cent,  of  lime,  11-8  of  magnesia,  1*2  of  prot- 
oxide of  manganese,  4'0  of  protoxide  of  iron,  14*5  of  alumina,  and  43*0 
of  silicic  acid.  (Reinsch,  J.pr,  Ohem.  25, 110.)  Its  composition  is  nearly: 
6{CaO;  MgO;  MnO;  FeO,)  1  A1»0»,  5SiO» 

/3.   Steatite  from   ^SWflrrMiu.  — 6MgO,l(Pe*0»;AlK)',)  3SiO»,6Aq.  = 

2(3MgO,  SiO»)+APO*,  SiO*+6Aq. 


At. 

Hochstetter. 

6irowanski« 

MgO   

....      36      . 

..      7200 

3716 

37-52      .. 

37-9 

Fc?0»  

1      . 

78-4 

405 

4-48 

31 

A1«0»  

5      . 

2570 

13-27 

12-52      .. 

13-2 

SiO« 

....       18      . 

258b 

28-80 

3203 

30-2 

HO 

....      36      . 

3240 

16-72 

1619      .. 

170 

1 

..     1637-4 

10000 

...       102-74      .. 

101-4 

y.  Pyroskl€rite.—e(MgO;  FeO),  l(Cr«0';  APO^)4SiO^ 4Aq.=3(2MgO, 
SiO*)  +  (APO',SiO*)  +  4Aq.  Has  two  planes  of  cleayage,  one  more  and 
one  less  distinct,  and  at  ri^ht  angles  to  each  other;  specific  gravity  = 
2  74;  fracture  uneven  and  splintered;  softer  than  fluor-spar.  (Green.) 
Fuses  with  difficulty  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  grey  glass;  with  borax  it 
yields  a  glass  coloured  green  by  chromium;  and  with  solution  of  cobalt, 
a  greyish  mass.  Pyrosklerite  in  the  state  of  fine  powder,  is  completely 
decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  silica  being  separated, 
though  not  in  the  gelatinous  state.  (Von  Kobell.) 

At.  PyroMklerite.                     Von  KobelV 

MgO 79  ....  1580-0  33-30  ....  31*62 

FeO 6  ....  176-0  371  ....  352 

WO*    1  ..^  80-2  1-69  ....             1-43 

A1=0»    13  ....  668-2  1408  ....  13-50 

Si03 56  ....  17360  36-59  ....  3703 

HO  56  ....  5040  10-63  ....  11  00 

1       ....      4744-4  100-00        ....  98-10 

i.  Humboldtilitey  Pure  Sarcolite, — Belongs  to  the  square  prismatic 
Bvstem.  (Fiff.  33);  p  :  «  =  146^  Sp.  gr.  from  2-91  to  3-1;  of  the  same 
degree  of  hardness  as  apatite.  Semi-transparent.  Fuses  readily  before 
the  blowpipe  with  slight  evolution  of  gas-bubbles,  and  forms  a  blistered, 
translucent  glass.  It  is  easily  decomposed,  both  before  and  after  ignition, 
by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  ^latinous  silica.  According  to  the 
analysis  of  Von  Kobell,  it  approaches  in  composition  to  2NaO,  17CaO, 
4MgO,lFeO  (total  24),  -  4AP0»,  -  24SiO'  =  3(2CaO,  Si02)  +  A1^0', 
3SiO^ 

■  t.  Saponite. — Soft  and  soapy  when  fresh;  hardens  or  crumbles  to 
powder  in  drying.  White;  unctuous  to  the  touch;  adheres  to  the  tongue. 
Evolves  water  when  heated.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  shows  traces  of  inci- 
pient fusion  and  blistering.  Dissolves  in  borax,  forming  a  tnrbid  glass, 
and  also  in  microcosmic  salt,  with  separation  of  a  skeleton  of  silica. 
(Svanberg), 
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Svanberg. 

At.  St^pomie,                  STiitbso. 

CaO    ....  0-7 

MgO  6    ....  1200          27-69  ....        26-5 

P^0» ....  2-0 

A1«0« 1     ....  51-4          11-86  ....          9-4 

aiO»   7     ....  2170          50-07  ....        60-8 

HO 5     ....  450          10-38  ....        10-5 

6MgO,SiO»  +  AP03,Si05+5Aq.     1     ....        433*4        10000        ....        99*9 

c.     Five  atoms  of  stronger  hose  with  one  atom  of  alumina, 

«.  RipidoliU,—5{^^;¥QO)y  1  APO»,  3SiO',  4Aq.  Related  to  chlorite: 
Fig,  132j  p  :  r  =  120^j  r  :  r^  =  128^  42';  r  \  t»  =^  120°;  cleavage  parallel 
to  p.  Specific  gravity  =  2*65.  Blackish  green.  Exfoliates  before  the 
blowpipe,  becomes  white,  and  fuses  at  the  edges  to  a  white  enamel;  with 
borax  it  effervesces  and  forms  a  glass  which  is  coloured  by  iron;  with 
microcosmic  salt  it  behaves  in  the  same  manner  as  uniaxial  mica.  It  is 
perfectly  decomposed  by  boiling  with  oil  of  vitriol.  (Von  KobeU.) 

,  ,  KobeU.  Varrentrapp.  Brad. 

At.                       Ripidohte.  Achmatovsk.  ZOJertluL 

MgO 14  ....  2800  32-69  ....  3440  ....    3397  ....  32-56 

MnO ....  ....  0-53  ....  ...,  001 

FeO  1  ....          35-2  4-11  ....  385  ....      437  ....  5-97 

AP03    ....        3  ....  154-2  1801  ....  1714  ....     16*97  ....  16-97 

Si02 9  ....  279-0  32-58  ....  31-14  ....     3038  ....  31-47 

HO  12  ....  1080  12-61  ....  12-20  ....     12-63  ....  1242 

1       ....        856-4       100-00    ....     99-26     ....     98-32     ....    99-40 

The  simplest  formula:  6MgO,  lAPO*,3SiO»+4Aq.  =  2(3MgO,SiO») 
4-APO',  SiO*-f  4Aq.,  gives  rather  too  much  magnesia. 

/3.  'Ckonicrit€.—10{Ca.O;  MgO;  FeO),  2AP0^7SiO^  6Aq.  =  5(2MgO, 
SiO^  +  2(APO^SiO^)  +  6Aq.  Not  crystalline,  dense,  with  a  conchoidal 
fracture,  of  specific  gravity  2*91,  and  nearly  as  hard  as  caJcspar. 
White  and  translucent.  Chonicrite  fuses  with  tolerable  facility  to  a 
greyish  white  glass,  evolving  bubbles  of  gas  at  the  same  time;  with  solu- 
tion of  cobalt  it  forms  a  blue  glass.  It  dissolves  slowly  in  borax, 
yielding  a  glass  slightly  coloured  by  iron.  It  is  easily  decomposed  by 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  silica  being  separated,  but  not  in  the 
usual  gelatinous  state.  (Von  KobeU.) 

At.  Chonicrite.  Kobell. 

CaO 11  ....  3080  12-85  ....  12-60 

MgO 28  ....  560-0  23-35  ....  22-50 

FeO 1  ....  35-2  1-47  ....  1-46 

A1«0»    8  ....  411-2  1714  ....  17-12 

Si02 28  ....  868-0  36-19  ....  35*69 

HO  24  ....  216-0  900  ....  9-00 

1       ....       2398-4         100-00        ....        98*37 

d.    Four  atoms  of  stronger  hose  with  one  atom  of  alumina. 

i.  This  includes  the  principal  varieties  of  Chlorite:  4(MgO;  FeO), 
1(AP0=;  Fe*0'),2Si0^3Aq.=  4MgO,SiO''  + APO^SiO«+3Aq.  CiystaUino 
system,  the  rhombohcdral.  Cleavage  parallel  to  p,  in  slender  but  inelastic 
laminae;  specific  gravity  from  2*7  to  2-85;  soft;  dark  green.  Nearly 
infusible  before  the  blowpipe.     Decomposed  by  boiling  oil  of  vitrioL 
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^^    .^  Kobell.  Kobcll.  Varrentpapp. 

At.                    Chlortie,  ZiUerthal.  Raiiris.  St.  Gottliard. 

MgO 3    ....        600        25-47  ....    2489  ....  1469  ....     1709 

MnO ....      0-47  ....  0-62  .... 

FeO  1     ....        35-2        1494  ....     15-23  ....  26-87  ....    2879 

Al^O* 1     ....        51-4        21-81  ....     20-69  ....  18-47  ....     1850 

SiOa  2     ....         620        26-32  ....     27*32  ....  26-06  ....     2537 

HO    3    ....        27-0        11-46  ....     1200  ....  10-45  ...,      8-96 


Undecomposedl 
residue      I 


2-24 


1     ....      235-6      100-00    ....  100-60    ....    99-40    ....    98-71    • 

lu  the  chlorite  of  Ranris  and  in  that  of  St.  Gotthard,  the  silica  amounts 
to  rather  more  than  2  atoms.  Chlorite  from  Pfitsch,  analyzed  by  Varren- 
trapp,  is  3MgO,  1(AP0»;  Fe*0»),  3SiO»,  3H0. 

/§.  The  principal  varieties  of  Uniaxial  or  Magnma-^mica  haye  likewise  a 
simikr  composition*— 4 MO,  lAlW,  4SiO»  =  2r2MO,  SiO»)  + APO',  2SiO». 
Under  the  symbol  MO  is  included  MgO^  together  with  KG  and  FeO;  a 
portion  of  the  alumina  is  replaced  by  sesquioxide  of  iron;  CaF  and  Aq. 
are  also  frequently  present  in  small  quantities.  This  mineral  belongs  to 
the  rhombohedraf  system,  and  occurs  in  short,  regular,  six-sided  prisms 
and  very  acute  rhombohedrons.  Fig,  135  and  153;  cleavage  very  easy 
parallel  to  p ;  splits  into  very  thin,  elastic  laminas.  Specific  gravity  firom 
2*78  to  2-94;  hardness  between  that  of  gypsum  and  calcspar.  Dark 
green  and  brown  inclining  to  black,  with  a  pearly  metallic  lustre  on  the 
cloven  surfaces;  translucent;  has  but  one  axis  of  polarization.  When 
heated,  it  evolves  a  small  quantity  of  water,  and  occasionally  hydrofluoric 
acid.  Fuses  with  tolerable  facility,  yielding  a  semi-opaque  glass.  It  is 
but  feebly  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acidj  but  sulphuric  acid  decomposes 
it  completely. 


Kobell. 

H.  Ro8e< 

At. 

Uniaanai  Mica, 

Minsk. 

Miask. 

KG    

....      4 

198-8 

8-44 

8-58 

6-61 

MgO 

....     19 

380-0 

16-14 

1615 
•••                            *• 

15-70 

M«0» 

0-63 

FeO   

....      9 

316-8 

13*46 

9-36 

Fe»0» 

....      2 

156-8 

6-67 

10-38 

1903 

AlW 

....       6 

308-4 

13-10 

12-83  '     .. 

12-67 

Si03 

....    32 

993-0 

4219 

4212 

40*00 

HO    

•«•*                .. 

,, 

107 

F-O 

.... 

„ 

«•                         .. 

210 

Ti02 

.... 

- 

... 

1-63 

1 

2353*8 

100*00 

100-49 

97*37 

*  f  Schaffhftiitl  (Ana.  Pharm,  44,  325)  compares  oompositionB  of  the  Tarioos 
micas  one  with  another,  by  taking  all  the  bases  as  one,  and  calcnlatiiig  them  as  APO*, 
and  then  combining  tiiem  with  the  add  SiO*.  The  following  micas  are  thus  compared:^*- 

Al'Oa 

Talc 33-82 

LithiaMica 35-49 

Biaxial  Mica   39-66 

Magnesia  Mica    ...  43*92 

Chlorite  55*30 

Ripidolite    61*73 

From  this  it  would  appear  that  the  composition  of  the  micas  ranges  between  MO,  2SiO* 
and5MO,38i03.  H 


SiO» 

Formula. 

60-56 

A1»0»    2SiO» 

48-35 

2AP0»    3SiO» 

45-03 

5APO»    6SiO» 

41-91 

APO»      SiO» 

31-38 

5A120»    3SiO» 

26-31 

2A1'0»      SiO» 

1 
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ToaKobelU 

At. 

Kuwnlik. 

KO 

....       5 

2360      .... 

900 

...i 

8-76 

M^  .'.'.".' 

....     24 

4800      .... 

18-31 

.... 

18-86 

FeO    .... 

....      7       .. 

246-4      .... 

9-40 

...« 

5-05 

Fe«0» .... 

..                       ...• 

.... 

4-50 

A120»  .... 

....       9 

462-6      .... 

17-64 

.... 

16-88 

SiO»    .... 

....    36 

..      1116-0      ..., 

42-56 

.M. 

41-00 

HO 

....      9        . 

810      .... 

309 

«*.• 

4-30 

F-0  .... 

..                       .... 

.... 

trace 

1        ....      26220      .... 

100-00 

••« 

99-35 

ITonKobdlL 

At. 

Mmiioe. 

KO  ....Mi. 

....      8 

377-6      .... 
740-0      .... 

10-82 
21-20 

.... 

10-83 

MgO  .... 

....    37        . 

21-54 

CaO    .... 

»••               • 

«.                      f* 

.... 

MnO  .... 

....               . 

.. 

...» 

FeO 

....      3 

105-6      .... 
156-8      .... 

3-03 
4-49 

FeW  .... 

....       2 

7-50 

A1»0»  ... 

....     10 

5140      .... 

14-73 

•  ..• 

16-16 

SiO»    .... 

....     48 

..       1488-0       .... 

42*64 

.... 

4000 

HO 

....     12 

108-0      .... 

3-09 

.... 

3-00 

F-O  .... 

0-53 

TiO*  .... 

.... 

.. 

.... 

0-20 

1 

.,      34900      .... 

10000 

t.»% 

99-76 
BTanbenr. 

At. 

Salt. 

KO 

....      4 

188-8      .... 

5-61 

•  ... 

6-03 

MgO  ... 

....    44 

880-0      .... 

26-17 

...» 

25*97 

CaO    ... 

..••                • 

.... 

014 

MnO  ... 

...                       .... 

...« 

1-06 

FcO    ... 

....                . 

..                       .... 

.... 

Fe»0»  ... 

....      3        . 

235-2      .... 

6-99 

.... 

711 

A1«0»  ... 

....      9 

462-6      .... 

13-76 

.... 

12-86 

SiO»    ... 

....     48 

...      14880      .... 

44-26 

.••* 

42-46 

HO 

....     12 

108-0      .... 

3-21 

.... 

3-17 

F-O  .... 

... 

.... 

0-35 

1        ....      3362-6      ....      10000        ....        9915 

Artificial  l/tca.— Found  in  a  peculiar  slaff  containing  small  quantities 
of  potash  and  lime,  iritb  a  large  proportion  of  magnesia.  Six-sided  tables^ 
easily  fusible.  (Mitscberlich,  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  24,  355.) 

y.  Orthite.—4:{C^O',  MgO;  CeO;  LaO;  YO;  MnO;  FeO),  l(Fe*0»j 
Al'O'),  4SiO',  with  very  variable  proportions  of  water  =  4(CaO;  &c.), 
2SiO»  +  (Fe'O'*;  APO'|,  2SiO'  -h arAa.  Specific  gravity,  from  3-28  to  3-64; 
as  hard  as  quartz,  witn  a  conchoidai  fracture.  Blackish  grey,  or  in  some 
cases  jet-black;  opaque.  Yields  water  when  heated,  and  emits  a  faint 
phosphorescent  light.  Before  the  blowpipe,  it  swells  up,  fuses,  and  boils, 
forming  a  blackish  blistered  glass.  With  borax  or  microcosmic  salt  it 
yields  a  glass  coloured  by  iron.  Fuses. perfectly  with  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda^  but  with  a  larger  proportion  it  swells  up  and  forms 
a  slag.  Hydrochloric  acid  dissolves  it,  if  not  previously  ignited,  and 
converts  it  into  a  gelatinous  mass. 
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KO,NaO    .... 

CaO 4-87 

MgO   

CeO 17-39 

LaO    

YO  3-80 

MnO  1-36 

PcO 11-42 

A1«0» 14-00 

SiO"    36-25 

HO 8-70 


Benelius. 

Unbo.  GotUiebfgaiig. 


7-84 

19-44 

3-44 

3-40 

12*44 

14-80 

32-00 

5-36 


Berlin, 
Yttcrby. 
0-61 
5-48 
0-61 
4-98) 

29-81 

906 

8-18 

36-24 

4-59 


Th.  Scbecrer. 

FiUcfjcld. 

10-42 
0-86 

21-43 

1-91 

8-85 
14-90 
14-26 
34-93 

0-52 


97-79 


98-72 


99-56 


100*08 


In  the  third  analysis^  the  protoxides  of  manganese  and  iron  were 
probably  reckoned  wholly^  and  in  the  fourth  partly^  as  6e8q[nioxide6. 

e.   Three  atoms  of  stronger  hose  with  one  atom  of  alumina. 

«.  GehlenUe, — Rectangular  four-sided  prisms.  Cleayage  parallel  to  p. 
Specific  gravity  from  2*9  to  3-0.  Harder  than  apatite.  Very  difficult  to 
fuse  before  the  blowpipe ;  difficultly  soluble  in  borax  or  microcosmic  salt. 
Oehlenite^  both  before  and  alter  ignition,  is  completely  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 

At. 

CaO 24 

MgO   3 

FeO 

Fc»0»  1 

A1«0»  8 

Si03     18 

HO 


Gehlenite. 

KobeU. 

Fuchfl. 

KUhn. 

6720 

37*76      ... 

37-4    ... 

.    35-30 

....    36-97 

60-0 

3-37      ... 

3-4     ... 
4-41  ... 

....      2-99 

78-4 

4*41      ... 

6-56 

....      7-30 

411*2 

23*11 

21-4     ... 

.    24-80 

....    17-79 

5580 

31-35 

31-0    ... 

.     29-64 

....    30-47 

•• 

2-0    ... 

.      3-30 

....      3-62 

1779*6 

10000      .. 

99-6    ... 

.    99-60 

....     99-14 

Hence  the  formula  for  Gehlenite  should  be:  d(CaO;  Mg0),l(FeK)' 
AP0>),2Si0*.  Kuhn  gives  the  formula:  4(2CaO, SiO»)  +  (2 AP0',Si0») 
+  2 HO.  But  if  the  iron  which  it  contains  were  in  the  state  of  ferrous 
or  ferroso-ferric  oxide,  this  formula  would  not  be  correct.  If  the  water 
be  really  an  essential  constituent,  it  amounts  to  half  an  atom  for  every  2 
atoms  of  silica. 


/3.  Eudase, — The  annexed  formula 


rmula  is  but  remotely  approximative, 
and  therefore  doubtful:  3G0,  1AP0»,  2SiO»  =  3G0,Si0»  +  AP0»,Si0». 
Crystalline  system,  the  oblique  prismatic.  Fig,  86,  with  numerous  other 
faces,  t  :  angle  between  u  and  u  =  130®  8';  t  :  «  =  126°  51';  tt^  :  «  = 
65''  42^;  tt  :  <  =5  122°  51'j  «  :  «  =  126°  51';  cleavage  very  easy,  parallel 
to  <;  less  easy,  parallel  to  m,  (Hauy.)  Specific  gravity  =  306;  harder 
than  topaz.  Swells  up  before  the  blowpipe,  forming  a  cauliflower-like 
mass,  and  fuses  at  the  extreme  edges  to  a  white  enamel.  Dissolves 
very  slowly  in  borax,  with  some  degree  of  efiervescence,  forming  a  trans- 
parent glass.  With  microcosmic  salt  it  yields  an  insoluble  skeleton  of 
silica,  and  a  transparent  glass  which  becomes  opalescent  on  cooling.  With 
a  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda,  it  gives  a  turbid  glass;  and  with  a 
larger  proportion^  a  transparent  glass.     It  is  not  acted  on  by  acids. 


4M  SILICIUM. 

At.  Eukkue.  Benelius. 

GO 3  ....        38-1  2515        ....        21-78 

Fe'O* ....  ....  2-22 

A1*0» 1  ....         51-4  33-93         ....         30-56 

SiO>    2  ....         62-0  40-92        ...        43-22 

SnQg  0-70 

Z      ....  .    151-5  100-00        Z        98-48 

y.  Vemvian,  Idocraae.-^ 8 (C&O;  MgO;  MnO;  FeO),  l(Fe'K)*;  APO^), 
3SiO*  =  3CaO,  2SiO*  +  APO*,  SiO».  Belongs  to  the  square  prismatic 
system.  Fig.  28,  31,  39,  and  other  forms,  p  :  6  =  142°  54';  cleavage 
imperfect,  parallel  to  p  and  q,  (Hauy.)  Specific  gravity  =  3*31  to  3*45  ; 
harder  than  febpar.  Transparent,  yellowish  green,  &c.  Swells  up  and 
fuses  readily  before  the  blowpipe,  forming  a  yellowish  green  or  brownish 
glass.  Dissolves  easily  in  borax  and  microcosmio  salt,  forming  a  glass 
coloured  by  iron;  the  glass  formed  with  microcosmio  salt  likewise  contains 
a  skeleton  of  silica,  and  becomes  opalescent  on  cooling.  With  a  small 
quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  it  fuses,  though  with  difficulty,  and  forms  a 
glass;  with  a  larger  quantity,  it  forms  a  slag-like  mass.  (Berzelius.) 
V  esuvian  from  Egg,  which  has  a  specific  gravity  of  3*45,  yields,  after 
fusion  in  a  crucible,  a  glass  whose  density  is  only  from  2*944  to  2*965; 
and  that  from  the  banks  of  the  Wilui  in  Siberia,  a  glass  which  resembles 
the  unfased  mineral  in  colour  and  trans! ucency,  but  is  softer.  (Magnus.) 
Vesuvian  before  fusion  is  but  partially  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid; 
but  after  fusion  that  acid  decomposes  it  completely,  separating  gelatinous 
silica.  (Von  Kobell;  see  also  I.,  1 02.) 

At.  Vesuvian. 

CaO..- 49    ....  1372*0 

MgO  5    ....  100-0 

MnO 

FeO 

Fe»0» 2    ....  156*8 

A1*0» 16     ....  822-4 

8iO«    64    ....  16740          4058     ....    39-25            3750        ....        37*18 

1     ....    4125*2        100-00    ....     98-95  9916        Z        98*01 

Most  of  the  analyses  of  vesuvian  do  not  yield  results  exactly  corre- 
sponding to  the  formula;  for  if  the  whole  of  the  iron  is  reckoned  as  sesqui- 
oxide,  they  give  too  large  a  proportion  of  strong  base  or  too  smaU  a 
quantity  of  silica.  Some  varieties  of  vesuvian  contain  soda;  others,  more 
or  less  phosphoric  acid. 

Artificial  Vesuvian  was  found  by  Berthier  {Ann.  CTwm.  Phyg,  33, 172) 
in  the  slag  of  an  ironnsnielting  furnace  fed  with  coke. 

^.  Oamet. — Has  the  same  composition  as  vesuvian,  and  is  dimor- 
phous with  it. — Belongs  to  the  regular  system  of  crystallization;  most 
frequently  occurring  in  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons,  and  in  octohedrons 
like  those  of  leucite  {Fig.  3  and  11);  cleavage  imperfect,  parallel  to  d. 
Specific  gravity  from  3*4  to  4*3;  somewhat  harder  than  quartz;  transpa- 
rent, and  of  various  colours.  Before  the  blowpipe  garnet  fuses  readily 
and  tranquilly,  forming  a  transparent  glass;  with  fluxes  it  behaves  like 
vesuvian.  The  glass  obtained  by  fusing  garnet  has  a  lower  specific 
gravity  than  the  mineral  itself.  The  specific  gravity  of  ^rnet  from 
Greenland  diminishes  on  fusion  from  3*9  to  3*05;  that  of  the  garnet 


Karsten. 

Mafnni. 

». 

Piedmont.         Vesayins. 

33*26    . 

...    33-85            33*71 

35*79 

2-43     . 

2-70              3-10 

0-77 

• 

0*75              0*10 

1-49 
4*67 

3-80    . 

..      4-30              6-25 

19-93     . 

..     18*10            18-50 

18*11 
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(€fro8»idar)  from  the  Wilni,  from  3*63  to  2*95;  the  latter  glass  oorresponds 
with  the  fased  yesuvian  of  the  Wilni,  both  in  its  physical  and  chemical 
characters.  (See  I.^  106.) 

Ghimet  in  its  native  state  is  not  acted  on  by  hydrochloric  acid^  or  but 
partially  when  it  contains  a  large  proportion  of  lime;  but  after  fusion  it 
IS  completely  decomposed^  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica;  with  gar- 
nets which  contain  a  large  quantity  of  lime^  a  red  heat  is  sufficient  for 
this  purpose.  (KobelL) 

All  garnets  may  oe  considered — ^particularly  with  reference  to  the 
experiments  of  Troue  Waohtmei6te]>-*-as  mixtures  in  yariable  proportions 
of  the  following  varieties : 

1.  3CaO,  A1«0»,  3SiO»;  2.  3MgO,  Al^QS,  3SiO» ; 

8.  3MnO,  A1H>»,  3SiO« ;  4.  3FeO,  APO*,  3SiO« ; 

5.  3CaO,  Pe«0»,  3Si(y;  6.  3MgO,  Fe^O*,  3SiOa ; 

7.  SMnO,  Fe^Qs,  3SiO* ;  8.  3FcO,  Fe^O*,  3SiO«. 

The  compound  1  (calcareous  alumina^amet)  predominates  in  Gmnor 
mon-stone  {Oromdar)  and  in  the  white  garnet  of  Tellemarken;  the  com- 
pound 2  {magnesio-alvminargarneC)  in  the  black  garnet  of  Arendal;  the 
compound  3  {maThganetio-^dumina-garneCS  in  a  variety  of  garnet  from 
North  America,  examined  by  Seybert,  and  in  the  garnet  of  Broddbo;  the 
compound  4  {ferruginous  alumina-garnet)  in  the  oriental  Almandine  and 
other  red  varieties  of  precious  garnet;  the  compound  5  {calcareous  iron 
garnet)  in  the  ordinary  yellow^  brown,  and  black  garnet,  and  also  in 
Mekmite;  the  compounds  6,  7,  and  8  are  not  found  to  predominate  in 
any  of  the  varieties  of  garnet.  Fyrope,  which  is  principally  composed  of 
the  compounds  1,  2,  and  5,  is  characterized  by  containing  chromium,  which, 
in  the  form  of  sesquioxide,  probably  replaces  a  portion  of  the  alumina. 

•.  AUanite,  (7mn<j.— 8(CaO;  CeO;  PeO),  l(Pe*0«;  A1K)»),  3SiO«  = 
3(CaO ;  CeO;  FeO),  2SiO»+ (FeO«;  APO»),  SiO*.  Specific  giavity  from 
3*4  to  3*8;  harder  than  apatite;  fracture  conchoidal.  Jet-black  and 
opaque.  Fuses  to  a  black  glass,  with  slight  evolution  of  gas  bubbles. 
.  Most  varieties  are  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  formation  of  a 
jelly.  The  allanite  of  Snarum,  however,  is  but  very  imperfectly  decom- 
posed; and  that  from  the  mines  of  Bastnas  resists  the  action  of  the  acid 
altogether. — The  following  calculation  is  founded  on  Stromeyer^s  analysis. 
Hermann  regards  the  mineral  from  Miask,  which  he  analysed,  as  ortihite, 
although  its  composition  corresponds  rather  to  that  of  allanite: 

Stromeyer.      Hermann*  Th.  Scheerer. 

At.  AOaniie,  Iglonoit.  Miaak.  Jotnnfjeld.       Snarum. 


CaO.... 

....    6    ....    168-0 

10-40 

....     1108     .. 

..      9-25     .. 

..     1202 

.... 

11-75 

MgO 

..M          .. 

... 

•...                 .. 

..      206    .. 

..      0-78 

.... 

0-56 

CcO.... 

....    7    .. 

..    3780 

23-40 

....    21-60    .. 

..     17-39    .. 

..     13-34 

••.* 

13-73 

LaO... 

...i                                    •! 

I.. 

„ 

..                 .. 

..      5-80 

.... 

7-50 

MnO 

(M.                                .1 

>.. 

....      0-40     .. 

..      2-37    .. 

..      0-98 

.... 

FeO.... 

....     5    ., 

..    1760 

10-89 

....     1510     .. 

..    13-03    .. 

..    15-55 

.... 

15-51 

Fe20» 

....     1     .. 

78-4 

4-85 

.... 

.... 

APO» 

....     6     .. 

..    2570 

15-91 

....     15-23    .. 

..     18-21     .. 

,.     16-23 

16-40 

SiO»    . 

....  18    .. 

..    5580 

34*55 

....    3302    .. 

..     35-49    .. 

..     35-15 

.... 

34-00 

HO 



" 

....       300    .. 

..      200    .. 

0-50 

.... 

1     ....  1615-4       100-00     ....     99-43     ....     99-80     ....  10035     ....     9945 

I  Beryl,  Emeraldy  l)avidsonite.—8QO,  lAPO»,6SiO»  =  3(GO,SiO»),+ 
APO',  3SiO'.— Crystalline  system,  the  rhombohedral  (B,  a,  I.,  16).  (i'ig. 


4aS.  ,  SILICIUM. 

J  35,  136,  187,  HO,  and  other  fonDs);  p  :  r  {Fig.  136)  =  135^;  p  :  r 
(Ffff.  137)  =  150;  cleavage  easy  parallel  to  p,  less  cai^j  parallel  to  «• 
Specific  eraTity  from  1*58  to  2'73;  harder  than  quartz.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe it  Fuses  with  di£Scultj,  and  at  the  edges  only,  to  a  turbid  blistered 
dass;  with  borax  or  carbionate  of  soda  it  yields  a  transparent  glass^ 
which  becomes  turbid  on  cooling;  with  microcosmic  salt  it  likewise  forms, 
without  any  separation  of  silica,  a  clear  glass  which  becomes  torbid  as  it 
cools.  Not  decomposed  by  acids,  or  but  partially  by  sulphuric  acid  afcer 
strong  ignition.  When  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  with  an 
^qual  weight  of  white  marble  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  it  yields,  according  to 
Berthier,  a  transparent  glass,  the  powder  of  which  is  perfectly  decompceed 
by  hydrochloric  or  sulphnric  acid^  with  separation  of  gelatinous  silica. 


1 


Yanqiielin.      Berzeliiu.  Th.Scheerer.  CGmdin. 

At. 

Beryl. 

Bnudl.              Broddbo.          Modiun. 

Ii««C3. 

c«o  .... 

. 

, 

....      0-25     ....                    ....      0-18 

GO    .... 

3    ... 

.      38*1 

13-83 

....     12-50    ....       13-13    ....     12-56    . 

...     13-51 

Cr»0».... 

..• 

....       0-30  Ta0»     0-72 

Fe»0» 

«•• 

1-00    ....        0-72     ....      0-53 

AlW.... 

1    ... 

.      51-4 

18-66 

....     15-75     ....       17-60    ....     19-64    . 

...     17-63 

8i0»  .... 

6    ... 

.     186-0 

67-51 

....     68-50     ....       68-35     ....     67-00    . 

...     67-54 

1    ....    275-5      100*00    ....    98-30    ....     10052    ....     99-91     ..«    98«68 

/.  TuH>  atoms  of  stronger  base  with  one  atom  of  alumina^ 

a.  Pr<r^ntV<f.  — 2Ca0,  — 1A1»0»,— 3Si0*,— lAq.  =  2(CaO,  SiO»)  + 
APO',  SiO'  +  Aq. — Crystalline  system,  the  right  prismatic :  Fig,  01,  49, 
70,  and  others;  u}  i  u  =:  102°  40';  p  :  t  =  155°  23^.  Cleavage  distinct, 
parallel  to  p;  less  distinct  parallel  to  u,  (Hauy.)  Specific  gravity  =  2-92; 
harder  than  feUpar.  Translucent,  and  of  a  light  colour.  When  heated, 
it  loses  water  but  does  not  become  opaoue.  Fuses  before  the  blowpipe  to 
a  blistered  glass,  with  rapid  evolution  of  gas  bubbles.  In  the  native  state 
it  is  but  imperfectly  acted  on  by  acids;  but  after  strong  ignition  or  fusion, 
acids  decompose  it  completely,  forming  a  jelly.  (Von  K^ell.) 


At. 

Walmstedt. 
Dnmbuton.        £dfillbrfli. 

Ranuolt. 
B.dX)inn8. 

CaO   

...    2    . 

..    560    . 

..    26-74 

....     26*43    ....    26-28 

....     23-47 

Mn^O*    . 

... 

„ 

....       015 

Fe20» 

•i.          » 

...              • 

....       0-74    ....       6-81 

....       4-61 

A1«0» 

...     1     . 

..     51-4     . 

...     24-55 

....     24-26     ....     19-30 

....     23-44 

SiOa   

...     3     . 

...     930    . 

...     44-41 

....     44-10    ....     43-03 

....     44-50 

HO    

...     1     . 

9-0    . 

...       4-30 

....       4-18     ....       4-43 

....      4-44 

1     . 

..  209-4     . 

..  100-00 

....     99-71     ....  100-00 

....  100-46 

0.  Many  varieties  of  Uniaxial  or  Magnesia-mica  come  Under  this  head 
(vid.  III.,  423).— 2M0,— APO^— 3SiO»  =  2(MO,SiO«)  +  APO',SiO'.— 
MO  represents  MgO  with  KO,  CaO,  and  FeO;  a  portion  of  APO'  is 
replaced  by  Fe'O'.  Mica  contains  small  quantities  of  CaF  and  water,  but 
it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  there  substances  are  essential  to  its 
composition. 
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At. 

KO 5 

CaO    

MgO  13 

MiiO  .; 

FcO ; 6 

Pe»0»  1 

A1H)»  11 

SiO> 36 

HO 9 

CaP 


Uniaxial  Miea', 
236-0        ....    •      9-26 


260*0 

211-2 

78-4 

565-4 

1116-0 

810 


10-20 

8-29 

3*08 

2219 

43-80 

3-18 


Svanberg^. 

PtfgM. 

8*45 

0-26 

10-27 

0-75 

10*39 

21*68 

42-58 

335 

1*06 


1 

2548*0 

100-00        ....        98-79 

Svanberg. 

At. 

Boieiidai. 

KO 

...      3      .. 

141-6 

4-26 

4-05 

CaO 

...       1 

280 

0-84 

0*90 

MgO  

...     18 

360»0 

10*82 

11*26 

MiiO  .... 

...              .. 

...                         . 

0*44 

FeO 

...     10      .. 

352-0 

10*58 

20*71 

Pe^O* 

...       5 

3920 

11-78 

, 

A1«0»  

...     11 

565-4 

16-99 

16*85 

SiO» 

...     48       .. 

1488-0 

44*73 

44*41 

HO 

.,,              ,, 

a. 

.. 

113 

CaP 

... 

.. 

... 

0-84 

1 


33270 


10000 


100*59 


y,  Tackylyte  or  Conchoidat  Augite, — Amorphous;  with  conchoidal 
fraoture;  specific  gravity  2*714.  Black.  Fuses  very  readily  to  an  opaque 
glass.  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  decomposes  it  completely  in  the 
cold.  According  to  C.  Omelin's  analysis  it  appears  to  consist  of  ahout 
2(K0;  NaO;  CaO;  MgO;  MnO;  FeO),  l(Fe«0';  APO»),  4SiO«. 

g,  3  atoniB  of  stronger  base  toith  2  atoms  of  alumina. 

a.  Epidote.—B{G&0;  MgO;  MnO;  FeO),  2(Fe-0»;  A1'0»),  4S10'  = 
3(CaO;  MgO;  MnO;  FeO),  2SiO«+2(Al*0»,SiO»).— Belongs  to  the  mod- 
ified ohliaue  prismatic  (one  and  two^membered)  system.  Primary  form, 
a  right  rhomboidal  prism;  angles  of  the  lateral  edges  =  114°  37' and 
65''  2'iL  (Hany.)  According  to  Brooke,  this  form,  which  is  found  in 
pistacite,  is  diversified  in  zoisite  which  occurs  in  oblique  rhombic  prisms. 
Fig.  87,  with  other  faces;  u^  :  u  =  116®  30',  &c.  Specific  gravity  from 
3-0  to  3*5;  harder  than  felspar. 

1.  Calcareotu  Epidote,  Zoisite. — Generally  consists  of  3CaO,  2Al*0', 
4SiO«.  Kuhn  ffives  2(2CaO,  &c.,  SiO»)  +  2(AP0M  iSiO»)  -h  APO^  SiO». 
Sliditly  coloured.  Swells  up  before  the  blowpipe,  evolves  bubbles  of  gas, 
and  fuses  at  the  edges  to  a  transparent  glass.  Swells  up  with  borax,  and 
dissolves  in  it,  forming  a  clear  glass.  In  microcosmic  salt  it  likewise  swells 
up  and  dissolves  readily,  with  effervescence  and  separation  of  a  skeleton 
of  silica.  With  a  very  small  quantity  of  carbonate  of  soda  it  forms  a  pale 
green  glass;  with  a  larger  quantity,  it  swells  up  to  a  white  infusible 
mass.  With  solution  of  cobalt  it  produces  a  blue  glass.  (Berzclius.)  It  is 
partially  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid;  but  after  ignition  or  fusion^ 
that  acid  decomposes  it  perfectly,  with  formation  of  a  jelly. 
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KO&NaO.. 

v^av/  •..•.••..••*•...*••• 

MnO 

FcO  

At. 
8 

2 

4 

SILICIUtf. 

t«..»...                •••• 
84-0    .... 

!!!.".".'  102-8  ."!. 

124-0    .... 

....    27-03 

....    33-07    

....    39-90 

Stromeyer* 
Sternng. 

089 

23-86 

0-17 

2-24 

APO» 
8iO«._ 
HO  .... 

31-97 

39-92 

0-95 

CaO  .. 
MnO.. 
FcO   .. 

A1«0».. 
SiO«  .. 

1 

310-8    .... 

Geffken. 
Kdit«lgebiiK. 

18*85     ,. 

..      7-55    

..       4-24     

...     29-83     

...     40-03 

....  100-00    

KlUm. 
ZwieseL 
22-90 
MgO        1-95 
F^0»       4-35 
30-63 
4017 

100-00 



100-50    

100-00 

2.  Ferruginous  Epidote,  Pwtoo/^f.— 6(2CaO,SiO*)-f  3(A1K)%  liSiO') 
+  (AP0',Si0').  (Kuhn.) — ^In  thia  mineral  a  larger  <^iiantiiy  of  the  lime  is 
replaced  bj  protoxide  of  iron,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  alumina  bj 
sesquioxide  of  iron.  Transparent;  green.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  at 
the  edges,  and  subsequently  swells  up,  forming  a  dark  brown  mass,  which, 
by  exposure  to  a  more  powerful  blast,  be^mes  black  and  somewhat 
rounded.  (Berzelius.) 


DesootiU.    Bendant.    Vaaqnditt.      KGhn. 

At. 

Danphinte.       St.  Jen.         AxeadaL         AicadaL 

CaO 

10 

....    280-0    .. 

..     14-37 

....     14-0    ....     16-2    ....     15-0    ....     23-07 

MnK)».... 

*•«•                 .. 

„ 

....       1-5    ....               ....       1-5  MgO     0-53 

FeO 

8 

....    281-6    .. 

..     14-45 

....                                                 ....                                                 (.M 

Fe208  .... 

1 

....       78-4     .. 

..       4-02 

....    17-0    ....    14-0    ....    24-0    ....     16-72 

APO»  .... 

11 

....     565-4     .. 

..     2900 

....     270    ....     28-9     ....     21-0    ....     21-72 

SiOa    .... 

24 

....     7440    .. 

..     3816 

....     37-0    ....    40-9    ....     37-0    ....    36-68 

1     ....  1949-4     ....  10000    ....     96-5     ....  lOO'O    ....    98-5    ....    98-72 

d.  Manganesian  Epidote. — In  this  mineral,  protoxide  of  manganese 
replaces  the  greater  part  of  the  lime,  and  sesquioxide  of  mangaaeee  and 
sesquioxide  of  iron  a  portion  of  the  alumina.  The  analyses  agree  so  little 
.together  that  a  correct  calculation  of  the  formula  is  impossible;  the  results 
obtained  by  Cordier  correspond  to  about  28CaO^  9MnO; — lMn*0',  8Fe*0% 
9APO»;--36SiO^ 


CaO 

MgO 

MnO  . 
Mn«0». 
Fe20»  . 
A120»  . 
SiO> 


Cordier.  HartwaO. 


14-5 

21-65 

... 

1-82 

120 

... 

14-08 

19-5 

6-60 

150 

17-65 

33-5 

38-47 

94-5 

100-27 

A  MejoniU, — Crystalline  system,  the  square  prismatic.  Fig.  29,  without 
the  p-face;  r  :  e  =  121^  45';  cleavage  parallel  to  p  and  r.  Specific  gravity 
=  2-65.   Transparent  and  colourless.   Swells  up  strongly  before  the  blow* 
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^  pipe,  and  fuses  to  a  blist^ed,  oolonred  glass.  (Berzelias.)    It  is  perfectly 

^  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  formation  of  a  jelly.     Has  appa- 

^  rently  the  same  composition  as  zoisite,  except  that  a  small  portion  ot  the 

t  lime  is  replaced  by  potash  and  soda. 

t  StroiMyer.         L.  Ghnelm. 

ii  At.  ▼6iinivi.  YeniTiiu. 

H  NaO,KO ....  ...•  1-81        .„.  2*% 

«  CaO  8    ....      840    ....     27-03        ..-        24*25        ....        22-1 

FeH>»    ....  ....  0-18        ....  1-0 

'  AlW 2    ....     102-8    ....    3307        ....        32-73        ....        30*6 

SiCP 1     ....     124-0    ....    39-90        ....        40-53        ....        40-8 

1     ....    310-8     ....  100-00        ....        99-50        ....        969 

y.  WeissiUy  or  Scaly  ^riit^n^^.— Appears^  according  to  the  analyses 
of  Trolle  Wachtmeister,  to  consist  of  3(K0;  NaO;  MgOj  ZnO;  MnOi 
FeOW 2  APO»,— 8SiO*. 

/.  PhacolUe. — Resembles  chabasite  in  its  crystalline  form;  before  the 
blowpipe  it  behaves  like  other  zeolites.  According  to  Anderson's  analysis 
{N.  Ed.  PhU,  J.  34,  23),  it  appears  to  contain  3CaO,  2A1W,  8SiO»,  lOAq. 

h.  One  atom  of  stronger  hose  toith  one  atom  of  alumina, 
a.  MO,  APO',  2SiO'  =  MO,  SiO' + APO',  SiO^* 

The  symbol  MO  comprehends  KO,  NaO,  CaO,  MgO,  &c. 

1.  Artificial  Potashrcompound, — If  a  mixture  of  2  parts  of  alumina 
and  3  parts  of  silica  is  fused  with  15  parts  or  more  of  carbonate  of  potash, 
and  the  mass  when  cold  is  reduced  to  powder  and  exhausted  with  water, 
a  compound  corresponding  to  the  above  formula  remains  nndissolvcd :  it 
is  decomposed  by  hydrocUoric  acid.  (Berzelius.) 


KO 

A1«0» 

2SiO» 

47-2 
51-4 
620 

29-39 
3201 
38-60 

Berzelias. 
28-65 
3204 
39-31 

160-6 

10000 

......       10000 

2.  Artificial  Soda-compound. — Obtained  in  the  same  manner,  and 
precisely  similar  in  constitution.  (Berzelius.)     NaO,  SiO'-f  APO',  SiO^ 

3.  Elaeolii€,I^epheline, — Crystalline  system,  the  hexagonal  (B.  a,  I.,  16.) 
(^1^.  135  and  137);  p  :  r  =  151°  53^.  Specific  gravity  from  2-5  to  2-6. 
Harder  than  apatite.  Transparent  and  colourless.  Before  the  blowpipe, 
it  fuses  to  a  colourless  blistered  glass;  dissolves  slowljr  in  borax,  yielding 
a  colourless  glass;  slo^t^ly  also  in  microcosmic  salt,  with  separation  of  a 
skeleton  of  silica,  forming  a  glass  which  becomes  opalescent  on  cooling. 
With  solution  of  cobalt  it  turns  blue  at  the  fused  edges.  (Berzelius.) 
Fragments  of  the  mineral  become  turbid  in  nitric  acid.  In  the  state  of 
powder,  it  is  completely  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  and  converted 
into  a  gelatinous  mass. 

a.  The  most  simple  formula  for  nepheline  would  be  :  (KO;  NaO), 
SiO»+ AlW,SiO«;  or  more  fully,  (KO;  SiO»)  4(NaO,  SiO»)  +  5(APO%SiO»). 

&.  The  following  formula  (resembling  that  given  by  Th.  Scheerer) 
corresponds,    however,    more    strictly    with    most    of    the    analyses : 


\ 


4.93  SIUCIUM. 

(KO,  2SiO«}  +  4(NaO,  SiO*)  +  5(Al«0>,  SiO«).    According  to  this  formnla, 

5  atoms  of  stronger   base  and  5  atoms  of  alumina  are  combined   not 
with  10,  but  with  11  atoms  of  silicic  acid. 

Cflcuhitlon  according  to  formvU  «.  According  to  formula  A. 

At.  At. 

KO 1     ....      47-2    ....      6-39    ....       1    ....      47-2    ....       613 

NaO    4     ....     124-8     ....     16-89    ....      4     ....     1248     ....     16-21 

APO«  5    ....    2570    ....    34-77    ....      5    ....    257-0    ....     3337 

8iO». 10     ....    310-0    ....    4195     ....  11     ....     341-0     ....     44-29 

1     ....     7390    ....  100-00    ....      1     ....    7700     ....  100-00 

Nephtline,  SiaeoHte, 

Th.  Scheerer.     BromoB.  Th.  Scheerer. 

KiftsaibQ(&d.        VwaTios.  liiatk.  Miaslr.  Brerig.       ntdrikfvin. 

KO   6-60    ....      4-52     ....       6-43     ....      5-69     ....       610     ....       5*45 

NaO 15-83     ....     1591     ....     15-14     ....  1570     ....     15-67     ....     15-95 

CaO 0-84     ....       201     ....       0-33    ....       0-26     ....       0-28     ....       0*33 

MgO ....    trace      ....       0*61     ....  trace      .... 

Fe*0»    ....       1-07    ....      0-44     ....    trace      ....      0-57    ....      086     ....       0-45 

Al»0»    ....     32-31     ....     34-06     ....     3406     ....  3312     ....     3214     ....     32-63 

SiOa 43-70    ....     44-04     ....     4242    ....  44-07     ....     4459     ....     45-31 

HO  1-39     ....      0-21     ....      0-46    ....      090    ....      205     ....       060 

HQ ....      0-14    ....      004    ....      006    .... 

S0> ....      0-05    .... ....      007     .... .^ 

100-74    ....  101-38     ....     99-49    ....  10044    ....  10069    ...  100-72 


4.  Wemerite,  ScapoliU.—\  CaO,  1  A1*0»,  2SiO« = CaO,  SiO« + APO*,  SiO»- 
•--Crystalline  system,  the  sqnare  prismatic.  Fig,  39  without  the  p-hce', 
t  :  r  about  12l°j  cleavage  parallel  to  g  and  r.  Specific  gravity  from  2*7 
to  2-8.  Softer  than  felspar.  Colourless  and  translucent  Fuses  before 
the  blowpipe  and  swells  up  to  a  translucent  mass,  which  is  no  longer 
fusible.  Dissolves  in  borax  or  microcosmxc  salt,  with  continued  effer- 
vescence, forming  a  transparent  glass.  With  a  small  quantity  of  carbonate 
of  soda,  it  yields  a  clear  glass,  which,  on  a  larger  addition  of  the  carbonate, 
becomes  infusible.  With  solution  of  cobalt  it  gives  a  blue  gla^s.  (Berze- 
lius.)  When  finely  pounded,  it  is  perfectly  decomposed  by  hydrochlo- 
ric acid,  without  iorming  a  siliceous  jelly  (thereby  dbtinguished  from 
Mejonite). 


CaO 

FeO 

At 
•*.••••     1    .... 

280 

51-4 
62-0 

19-80 

Z,        36-35 
43-85 

Walmstedt 
Tnnaberg. 
19-37 
0-61 
35-28 
43-83 
.... 

Kordensldold. 
Pargu. 
18-96 

A1«0»  . 

SiO»    . 
HO 

2    .... 

35-43 

43-83 

1-03 

141*4 


100-00 


99-09 


99-25 


5.  AnorthAJU. — Crystalline  system,  the  doubly  oblique  prismatic. 
Primary  form;  Fig,  121;  y  :  u  =  94^  12';  y  :  v  =  110*57';  u  :  v  = 
117°  28';  cleavage  parallel  to  y  and  t«.  Specific  gravity  =  2*763.  (G. 
Rose.)  Harder  than  apatite.  In  the  rest  of  its  characters  it  resembles 
felspar.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  behaves  like  felspar,  but  yields  with 
carbonate  of  soda,  in  ^\^rj  proportion,  a  white  enamel — never  a  trans* 
parent  glass.  (Berzelius.)  Concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  completely 
decomposes  it  without  forming  a  jelly.  (G.   Rose.)     It  has  the  same 
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formula  as  scapoliie,  excepting  that  small  portions  of  the  lime  are  replaced 
W  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda.  To  this  division  also  belongs  Nordenskiold's 
AmphodelUe  of  Lojo,  which  has  two  planes  of  cleavage,  inclined  to  each 
other  at  an  angle  of  94°  19'.  Specific  gravity,  2-763.  Also  the  DiploUe 
or  Ldtrobite  of  Greenland,  which  belongs  to  the  doablj  oblique  prismatic 
system.  According  to  Brooke,  its  two  planes  of  cleavage  also  make  an 
angle  of  93°  SQ^  with  each  other;  according  to  Breithaupt,  the  angle  is 
about  95^.  Specific  gravity  =  2-72  (Breithaupt),  =  2-8  (Brooke.)  The 
following  result  is  the  mean  of  two  analyses  of  Latrobite. 


G.Roae. 

At. 

Ani>rmie. 

Veroviui. 

KO  

.... 

«... 

NaO     . 

CaO     . 

1 

•••. 

280 

19-80 

.... 

15-68 

MgO    . 
FeW  . 

.••......• 

.... 

.••• 

5-26 

.... 

..*• 

0-74 

APO»   . 

1 

«..« 

51-4 

36-35 

.••• 

34-46 

SiO» 

2 

.... 

62-0 

43-85 

44-49 

1 

.... 

141-4 

100-00 

.... 

100-63 

Abich. 

Nordenskiold.        C.  GmeliB. 

a. 

Vegavim. 

b. 

AmphodeHte.         Latrobite. 

KO... 

,„,„„ 

0-25 

.... 

0-88 

6-57 

Nao... 

............. 

0-27 

...a 

trace 

CaO 

19-02 
0*56 

.... 

1807 
1*56 

.... 

10-15 
5-05 

9-03 

MeO 

FeW 

n*i;2 

0-70 

0-33  FeO.... 

l-70Mn«O»          316 

A1«0» 

, ,,,, 

35-12 

.... 

33-84 

.... 

35-45 

34-82 

KiO» 

44-12 

.... 

44-98 

.... 

45-80 

43-21 

HO... 



2-04 

100*04 


99-66 


98-15 


99-45 


6.  FraseolUe. — Rounded  four^  six,  eight,  and  twelve-sided  prisms,  of 
specific  gravity  2-754;  harder  than  calcspar.  Green.  Gives  off  water 
when  heated.  Fuses  with  difficulty  at  the  edses  to  a  bluish  green  glass. 
(Erdmann.)  If  the  protoxide  of  iron  found  oy  Erdmann  may  be  esti- 
mated as  sesquioxide,  the  formula  will  be :  MgO,  SiO'  +  APO^  SiO'  +  Aq., 
one-sixth  of  the  alumina,  however,  being  replaced  by  sesquioxide  of  iron. 

7.  T/iOTnsonite,  C(mptoniU.—NM,  SiO* + 3(CaO,  SiO*)  +  4(AP0»,  SiO») 
+  8  Aq.  —  l^hoTMonite.  —  Crystalline  system,  the  square  prismatic. 
Square  prisms,  with  the  lateral  and  terminal  edges  and  the  comers  trun- 
cated. Specific  gravity  =  2-37.  Harder  than  fluorspar.  Transparent. 
Swells  up  before  the  blowpipe,  becoming  opaque,  and  fusing  at  the  edges 
to  a  white  enamel.  With  acids  it  yields  a  jelly. — Comptonite, — Belongs 
to  the  right  prismatic  system:  Ft^.  65  with  m-faces;  t  :  t  =  177^  B&; 
u^  :  u=.  93^  45';  cleavage  parallel  to  m,  t,  and  u.  Harder  than  felspar. 
Transparent  and  colourless.  Froths  up  before  the  blowpipe.  When 
digested  in  the  state  of  powder  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  a  jelly. 


KO   

NaO 

CaO  

Al^O* 

1 
3 
4 
8 
8 

.... 

Thonuouite. 

31-2          4-87 

840        13-11 

205-6        3208 

2480        38-70 

72-0         11-24 

Bendiu. 
DumbartoD. 

Z              4-53 
13-54 
30-70 

SiO» 

HO   

38-30 
1310 

1 

,„, 

640-8 

100*00 

10017 
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4S4  SIUCIUM. 

Cong^tonite, 

Bammelsberg.  Zippe.  Melly. 

Seeben.  llbora. 

KO 0-64 

NaO  ^  3-85        ....  6-53  ...•  6*25 

CaO  13-43        ....  11-96  ....        12-60 

APC 30-84        ....  32-00  ....        31-07 

8iO* 38-74        ....  38-25  ....        3700 

HO ^.        13-10        ....  11-50  ....        12-24 

100-50         ....       100-24        ....        99-16 

e.  2Mb,  2AP0»,  5SiO*=  2(M0,  SiO«)  +  2AP0»,  3SiO*. 

1.  loUte,  DtchroiUy  CordierUe,  Steinheilite,  Feliome,  Luchs-wpphire. — 
Crystalline  system,  the  square  prismatic.  Fig.  70;  V  :  t*  =  120**  nearly; 
cleavage  imperfect,'  parallel  top  and  u.  Specific  gravity  =  2-58;  softer 
than  quartz.  Parallel  to  its  axis  it  exhibits  a  blue  colour,  but  perpen- 
dicular to  it,  a  yellowish  grey.  Before  tibe  blowpipe  it  fuses  with  diffi- 
culty at  the  edges  to  a  transparent  stone-coloured  glass.  Dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  borax  and  phosphate  of  soda,  in  the  latter  with  separation  of 
a  skeleton  of  silica.  .  It  is  but  slightly  attacked  by  acids.  a(MgO,SiO^) 
+  FeO,  SiO»+2(2APO',  3SiO*.)     Vid.  I.,  93. 

Stromeyer. 

At.  loHte,  Sbniatak.  Boinniais. 

MgO 3        ....  «00          9-83  ....  11-45  ....  10-16 

FeO  1        ....  35-2          576  ....          434  ....  8-32 

MnO ....  ....          0-04  ....  0-33 

APO» 4        ....  205-6        33-66  3312  ....  31-71 

SiO*  ...^ 10        ....  310-0        50-75  ....  4917  ....  4835 

HO   ....           ....          1-20  ....  0-59 

'.      i         Z         610-8       lOOCO         Z.        99-32        Z         99-46 

Bonsdorff.  Scheorer. 

Orrverfn.  CdriieriU,  AgpanoUte. 

MgO 10-45  ....  12-76  ....  801 

FeO  5-00  ....  0-96  ....  234 

MnO 003  ....  trace  ....  trace 

Al«0» 32-88  ....  32-95  ....  3238 

SiO»  49-95  ....  50-44  ....  50-40 

HO    1-75  ....  1-02  ....  6-73 

CaO  ....  1-12  ....  trace 

100-06        IT       99-25        ir;        99-86 

2.  BanotoUe. — Hard;  sometimes  granular  and  of  specific  gravity 
2*751;  sometimes  compact,  and  of  specific  gravity  2*74.  White  and 
translucent.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  with  difficulty  at  the  edges 
only,  and  with  slight  evolution  of  gas  bubbles,  forming  a  blistered 
glass;  with  borax  it  yields  a  transparent  glass,  and  also  with  phos- 
phate of  soda;  in  the  latter  case,  the  oead  becomes  opalescent  on  cooling, 
and  contains  an  infusible  skeleton  of  silica;  with  an  equal  proportion  of 
carbonate,  of  soda  it  yields  a  blistered  glass;  with  a  smaller  quantity,  a 
white  infusible  mass.  In  the  state  of  powder,  it  is  decomposed  by  hot 
hydrochloric  acid  and  converted  into  a  thick  jelly.  (G.  Rose,  Fo^^,  48, 
567.) 

At,  Varrentrapp. 

CaO............       7  ....  I960  15-71  ....        1530 

MgO   ...;....       1  ....  20  0  1-60  ....           1-42 

Al«03  ........       8  ....  411-2  32-97  ....        33-78 

SiQg    ........     20  ....  6200  49-72  ....        4905 

1     ....     1247-2      100-00        ....        99-55 
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3.  J^#marKte;—2MgO,  ?APO',  5SiO',  2Aq.— Large  rounded  prisms; 
cleavage  parallel  to  the  terminal  face.  Specific  gravity  =  2'769;  hard- 
ness between  calcspar  and  fluorspar.  When  heated  it  evolves  water. 
Fuses  before  the  blowpipe  to  a  grey  glass  at  the  edges;  dissolves  in  borax 
and  in  microconnio  salt,  forming  glasses  which  are  coloured  by  iron;  with 
carbonate  of  soda  it  forms  a  yeUow  slag.  (Erdmann.) 

At*  Eamarkite,  Erdxnann. 

MgO 10  ....  2000        10-39  ....  10-32 

MnO ....  ....  0-41 

FeO    2  ....  70-4          3'65  ...,  383 

Al^QS 12  ....  616-8         32-04  ....  32-08 

SiO* 30  ....  9300        48-31  ....  4597 

HO 12  ....  108-0          5-61  ....  5-49 

CaO,PbO,       \  Q... 

CoQ,CuO,Tl(y| '2 "  ^^ 

1  1925-2       100-00        ..;.        98-55 

4.  Fahlunite.—%{YiO,QzO',  MgO;  MnO;  FeO),  2AP0»,  5SiO^  3 Aq.— 
Black  crystals  of  the  form  of  topaz  and  of  specific  c^ravity  2*74.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  becomes  colourless,  cracks,  and  swells  up  slightly,  fusing 
at  the  edges  to  a  fflass;  assumes  a  blue  colour  when  ignited  with  solution 
of  cobalt;  with  boras  or  microoosmio  salt^  it  yieltu  a  glass  which  is 
coloured  by  iron.  (Wachtmeister.) 


Wachtmeister. 

At. 

FaMunite. 

Terra  nova  mine. 

Louisen  mine. 

KG  

...      1      ... 

47-2 

1-55 

1-98 

1-38 

c»o 

...      2      ... 

56-0 

1-84 

1-35 

0-95 

MgO    .... 

...     10      ... 

200-0 

6-57 

6*75 

6-04 

MnO    .... 

...       2      ... 

71-2 

2-34 

2-24 

1-90 

FeO 

...    a    ... 

105-6 
925-2 

3-47 
80-40 

8-86 
30-10 

7-22 

APO»  .... 

...     18       .„ 

30-70 

SiO^ 

...     45       ... 

13950 

45-84 

44-60 

44-95 

HO 

...    27       ... 

2430 

7-99 

9-35 

8-65 

SiP» 

... 

trace     

trace 

1       ... 

3043-2 

100-00 

....       100-23 

101-79 

5.  ^rm<»fe.—2(NaO,CaO),2APO«,5SiO»,4Aq.— Colourless  prisms  and 
laminar  radiated  masses. 

Sonden. 
At.  Bre^eite»  stronL 


NaO 

8      ... 

249-6 

1009 

10-32 

CaO 

6      ... 

1680 

6-79 

6-88 

MgO 

AlW    

...                ... 

0-21 

...       14       ... 

719-6 

29.08 

28-39 

Si02 

...       35       ... 

1085-0 

43-85 

43-88 

HO  

...       28       ... 

2520 

10-19 

9-63 

1       ....         2474-2       10000        ....        9931 

6.  Bydrated  lolUe.  —  2(MeO;  FeOJ,  2A1*0",  5SiO',  4Aq.  —Regular 
six-sided  prisms  with  truncated  lateral  edges;  cleavage  parallel  to  p. 
Rather  harder  than  calcspar.  Greenish  brown  and  translucent.  When 
heated  it  yields  water  and  loses  lustre,  but  suffers  no  further  change. 
Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  paler  but  does  not  fuse.  It  is  not 
completely  decomposed  by  acids.  (Bonsdorff.) 

.     2  p  2 
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MgO 

FeO  

APO» 

SiO» 

HO   

At 

3 
1 
4 

^      10 
8 

600 

35-2 

....      205-6 

....      310-0 

720 

8-79 

5-16 

3011 

45-40 

10*54 

BontdoA 

900 

5-30 
3005 
4505 
10*60 

1 


1        ....      682-8      10000        ...      10000 

7.  Me9oU. — That  found  at  Faroe  most  be  regarded  as  :  2(NaO;  CO), 
2AlH}",5SiO*,  5Aq.  That  of  Annaklef— though  with  less  oertaintv— 
as:  lNaO,lCaO,2Al*0*,5SiO',4Aq.;  probably  allied  to  Breyicite^  The 
mineral  yields  a  jelly  with  hydrochloric  acid. 

Bendiut.  Hinnger. 

At.  Mesoli,  Fuoe.  AnnakliC 

NaO  2      ....  62*4  5*76        ....  5*63        ....        10-81 

C»0   4      ....        1120        10-34        ....        11-43        ....  8-07 

APO" 6      ....        308-4        28-48        ....        28-00        ....        26-80 

SiO>   15      ....        465-0        42-95        ....        42*60        ....        41-52 

HO 15      ....        1350        12*47        ....        12*70        ....        11-79 

1      ....      1082-8      100-00        ....      100-36        ....        98*99 

y.  MO,Al*0»,3SiO»=MO,SiO»  +  AlK)»,2SiO», 

1.  XyacoliU, — (Occurs  in  two  forms^  one  portion  resembling  yitrefied 
felspar,  another  the  ordinary  yariety  of  that  mineral.) — l(KO;NaO;CaO)y 
1  Al»0»,  3SiO»  =  (KOj  NaO;  CaO),  SiO«  + APO»,  2SiO*.— CrystaUine  sys- 
tern,  the  oblique  prismatic;  u*  :  u  =  119°  21';  t  :  t  =  90°;  cleayage 
parallel  to  t  and  t.  Specific  gravity  =  2-618.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
fuses  rather  more  readily  than  adularia^  and  at  the  same  time  imparts 
a  more  intense  yellow  colour  to  the  flame.  Hydrochloric  acid  decomposes 
it  imperfectly,  and  separates  pulverulent  silica. 


6.  Rose. 

At 

B^acoHU. 

ymfiw. 

KO  

3 

.... 

141-6 

6-58 

.... 

5-92 

NaO 

8 

.... 

249*6 

11*60 

.... 

10*56 

CaO 

1 

.... 

28*0 

1-30 

.... 

1*07 

MrO    

F^O»  . 

.... 

.... 

0-23 

.... 

.... 

0-28 

APO»  

12 

..M 

6168 

28*66 

.... 

29-44 

8iO«     

36 

.... 

1116*0 

51*86 

.... 

50*31 

1 

.... 

21520 

100-00 

.... 

97-81 

2.  j&aJrac^.— l(NaO;CaO),lAPO»,3SiO»,or:  NaO,SiO*+3(CaO,SjO») 
+  4(AF0'^  2SiO'). — Crystalline  system,  the  doubly  oblique  prismatic; 
cleavace  in  two  directions  which  cross  each  other  at  an  angle  of  about 
93°  30  .  Specific  wrayity,  varying  from  2-69  to  2*75.  Resembles  felspar, 
and  behaves  like  that  mineral  beiore  the  blowpipe;  fuses,  however,  at  a 
somewhat  lower  temperature.  Labrador  is  completely  decomposed  by 
concentrated  hydiochlorio  acid. 


Abich. 

Scgeth. 

LeHimte. 

At 

Lairador. 

Staa. 

BadomttL 

MilDgana. 

KO 

...             ... 

.                                     .. 

0*22     .. 

..       0*22     .. 

, 

NaO 

...      1      ... 

31-2          4*50 

4*10     .. 

..       3*64     .. 

.      3*97 

CaO 

...      3      ... 

84*0        12-13      .. 

9*49     .. 

..     10-63    .. 

.    1210 

MgO    

...             ... 

,                                       „ 

1*74     .. 

•.                 .. 

, 

MnO    

...             ... 

„ 

0*89     .. 

trace    .. 

Fe»0»  

>..             ... 

,. 

1*60    ., 

..      2*34     .. 

.      0*30 

Al^O"  

..       4       ... 

205-6        29-C8 

..       26*46     .. 

..     2719    .. 

.    29-97 

SiO» 

..     12      ..., 

372*0        53*69      .. 

..      53*48     .. 

..     55-35     .. 

.     52*34 

HO 

.. 

.. 

0*42     .. 

«       0-49     .. 

0-87 

1       ... 

692-8       100*00      .. 

..       98*40     .. 

..    99*86    .. 

.    99-55 

GLAUCOLITB,  EKEDERGITB,  FINITE,  SODALITE.  437 

To  ibis  class  also  belong — so  far  at  least  as  their  composition  is  con- 
cerned— the  minerals  GlaucoliU  and  Ekebef'gite, — Glaucolite:  specific  gra- 
vi^=2'721.  Softer  tban  felspar.  Bloe  and  translucent  Fuses  with 
difficulty;  dissolres  slowly  in  borax  and  microcosmic  salt.  (Bergemann.) 
•^Ekd)ergiU,  on  account  of  its  mineralogical  similarity,  is  generally 
classed  with  Mejonite  and  Wemerite;  but  the  following  analyses  do  not 
ame  with  this  classification.  The  mineral  exhibits  a  well  marked  plane 
of  cleavage.  It  is  harder  than  Wemcrite.  Specific  gravity  =  2*746. 
Transparent    Before  the  blowpipe  it  behaves  like  Wemerite* 

Glaueolitt,  BMtrgiU, 

Bei^gemann.        Nordenskiold.  Hartwell  &  Hedberg. 

Baikid.  £nbj.  Enby.  Peitsbj. 


KO 1-27 

N»0 2-97  ....  ....  .3-86  ....  5-12 

CtO 10-27  ....  15-46        ....  »-W  ....  933 

MgO   3-73  ....  ....  1 

FeO 010  ....  ....  \    0-55  >..•  191 

MnO    0-87  ....  ....  J 

AFO»  27-60  ....  29-23        ....  27*60  ....  32-27 

SiO» 50-58  ....  54-13        ....  52-11  ....  51*34 

HO 1-73  ....  1-07        ....  0-73  ....  1-00 

99-12        ....        99-89        ....        98-38        ....      100-97 

3.  Pmtte.— KO,SiO»+FeO,SiOH2(AlW,2SiO»)+ Aq.?=(KO; FeO), 
S10>+APO',2SiO'.— Ciystalline  system,  the  hexagonal  Fig,  135  and 
139  (without  the  secondary  fiice  between  p  and  <).  p  :  r  =z  138^  11'. 
(Hauy.)  Cleavage  parallel  to  p  and  also  parallel  to  9,  thongh  less  dis- 
tinct Specific  gravity  =  2-78.  Softer  than  felspar.  Slighttytransloeeirt. 
It  becomes  colonrless  before  the  blowpipe^  and  fuses  at  the  edges  to  a 
blistered  glass,  which  is  colonrless,  or — ^when  a  large  proportion  of  iron 
is  present— black.  Dissolves  in  borax  with  difficulty,  yielding  a  trans- 
parent glass;  and  with  still  greater  difficulty  in  microcosmic  salt,  forming 
a  glass  which  contains  an  insoluble  skeleton  of  silica  and  becomes  opales- 
cent on  cooling.  (Berzelius.)  It  is  but  imperfectly  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.—- The  want  of  accordance  in  the  analyses  renders  it  impossible 
to  construct  a  formula  which  shall  include  the  whole.  Probably  the 
water  is  not  an  essential  constituent  of  the  mineraL 

Soott  C.  Gmelin.  Fidnus. 

At  Finite.,  Penig.  Anrcrtiie.  Nenrtadt 

KO  . 1     ....  47-2        12-42  ....  1135  ....  789      ....  112 

NaO ....  ....  0-39      .... 

CaO ....  0-75  ....  MnH)>      16 

MgO   ....  ....  3-76      ....  0-8 

FeO 1     ....  35-2          9-26  ....  9-66  ....  5-51      ....  7-8 

A1H>»  2    ....  102-8        27-04  ....  2800  ....  25-48      ....  23-6 

SiO> 6    ....  I860        48-92  ....  48-00  ....  55-96      ....  54-6 

HO 1     ....  90          2-36  ...  3-00  ...  1-41      .^  1-2 

I     ....    380-2      100-00      ....     100-76    ....     100-40      ....       100-8 

4.  Sodalite,  iRHfa-i(«o<3(p^.— NaO,  Si0«4-AP0»,  2SiO*+2Aq.— Be-* 
longs  to  the  right  prismatic  system.  Fig,  71,  withont  the  y  faces 
w'  :  u  =  93°  22'  (91**  20'.  Phillips);  a  :  w  =  116°  32';  a'  :a-=  144°  16'; 
t  :u'  =  133°  14';  cleavage  parallel  to  ti.  (Hauy.)  According  to  G.  Rose 
(Fogg.  28,  424)  it  belongs  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system:  for  the  angle 
between  u  and  the  a  above,  is  11 6°  27',  while  that  between  u  and  the  a 
below  is  only  115°  24';  u' :  tt=91°  35'.    Specific  gravity  from  217  to  225. 


*88  saiciuMw^     ^ 

In  hardness  it  is  between  fluorspar  and  felspar.  Before  ihe  blowpipe  it 
becomes  turbid  and  then  fuses  tranquilly  to  a  transparent  glass.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  hydrochlorio  acid  forming  a  siliceous  jelly*  Aocordine 
to  Fuchs,  it  dissolves  easily  and  without  residue  in  oxalic  acid^  prorided 
it  does  not  contain  scolezite  mechanically  combined. 


Smithmn. 

Fachs. 

YonKobelL 

At. 

Sodalite. 

Anrorgne. 

Aavergne.          IIogaiL 

NaO 

..     1     .... 

51-2 

1612    , 

...     17-0    ... 

16-12    ....     16-12 

....     14-70 

CaO 

...1 

017     .... 

....       1-80 

Fe^O"  ,. 

....      1-35 

.... 

AP08   .. 

..     1     ... 

.      51 -4 

26-55     . 

...     27-0    .... 

26-51     ....    25-60 

....    27-00 

SiO^ 

..    3     ... 

93-0 

4804     . 

....    490    .... 

.    4817     ....     47-21 

....     46-94 

HO 

..     2     ... 

180 

9-29 

....      9-5     .... 

913     ....       8-88 

....      9-60 

1     ....     193-6     100-00    ....  102-5     ....  100-10    ....    99-16    ....  100-04 

5.  Seoleziie,  Calcareous  Mesotype.-^CM,  SiO»-|-APOS  2SiO*-f  8Aq., 
or,  according  to  Kane:  CaO,HO,SiO*  +  Al'0»,2SiO»  +  2Aq.  For,  as 
scolezite  is  isomorphons  with  sodalite,  the  CaO,  HO  in  scolezite  renlaces 
the  NaO  in  natrolite. — C^stalline  form,  the  same  as  that  of  sodalite. 
Specific  gravity  =  2*21.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  curls  up  in  a  vermicular 
shape,  and  then  fuses  easily  to  a  blistered  glass.  With  hydrochloric 
acid  it  behaves  like  sodalite;  dissolves  in  oxalic  acid  with  separation  of 
oxalate  of  lime. 

Fachs  &  Grehlen. 

At.  Scolezite,  Iceland.  f^roe.  Stalfk. 

NaO ...  ...  0-48  ...  0-39 

C»0 1     ...  28-0        1404  ...  10-44  ...  1386  ...  14-20 

Al^O* 1     ...  61-4         25-78  ...  2599  ...  2588  ...  24-82 

Si02 3     ...  930        46-64  ...  4894  ...  4619  ...  46-76 

HO 3     ...  270        13-54  ...  1390  ..  13*62  ...  13-64 

1     ...     199*4      100-00        ...        99-37       ...     10003      ...      99-80 

6.  Mesoliie.^^A  mixture  of  one  atom  of  sodalite  and  two  atoms  of 
scolezite.  l(NaO,AP0^3Si0^2Aq.)-h2(CaO,Al»0^3Si0^3Aq.)-=  INaO, 
2CaO,  3AP0»,  9SiO»,  8Aq. 

Beneliot.  Fuefas  &  GeMea. 

At.  Meeolite,  Faroe.  Faroe.  Iceland.  TjroU 

NaO 1  ...  31-2        5-27  ...  540  ...  547  ...  479     ...  520 

CaO 2  ...  56-0        9^45  ...  987  ...  9*35  ...  10'06     ...  961 

Al^O*   ...     3.  ...  154-2      26'03  ...  2650  ...  2613  ....  2566     ...  27-00 

Si02 9  ...  2790      4710  ...  4680  ...  4700  ...  4678     ...  4604 

HO 8  ...  72-0       12-15  ...  1230  ...  1225  ...  1231     ...  12-3f 

1     ...     592-4     100-00    ...  100-87     ...  100«20     ...     99*60    ...  100-21 

*  MO,  kVO\  4SiO»  =  MO,  SiO»-h  A1H)S  3SiO». 

■  .  L,Z(Mfa^«.— KO,APO»,4SiQ«=.KQ,SiO?+APO',3SiO*.  Belongs  to 
,  the  regular  system.  Fig,  11.  Specific  gravity  from  2-4  to  2-5.  In 
hardness  it  is  between  apatite  and  felspar;  fracture  conchoidal.  Trans- 
parent. Infusible  before  the  blowpipe;  dissolves  with  difficulty  though 
abundantly  in  borax,  yielding  a  transparent  glass;  scarcely  soluble  in 
microcosmic  salt;  effervesces  with  carbonate  of  soda,  and  fuses  with  dif- 
ficulty to  a  clear  blistered  glass.  (Berzelius.)  When  treated  in  a  finely 
divided  state  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  completely  decomposed,  witi 
sftpsuration  of  pulyerulent  8ili<»i    ■ 


LEUCITB,  ANDESTNH,  ANALCIME,  LEDERERITE.  4S9 

At.  Ltueite.  Klaproth.  Arffedson.  Avd^eir. 

JKO 1     ...  47-2        21-20  ...         22  ...  21-15  ...        2040 

NaO ...  ...  ...          1-02 

Pe«03 ...  ...  0*95 

A1«0»...     1     ...  51-4        23-09  ...        23  2310  ...        2303 

Si02   ...     4     ...  1240        55-71  ...         54  ...  5610  ...        5605 

1     ...    222-6      100-00'  ;     ...      .  99        ...      101-30        .,.'      10050 

When  Bolaiibn  of  silica  is  [added  to  an  aqueous  solution  of  istlumina  in 
potash,  the  mixture  solidifies  after  a  few  minutes  to  a  semi-opaque  jellj, 
in  consequence  of  the  separation  of  a  double  silicate  of  alumina  and 
potash,  which,  according  to  Berzelius,  has  the  same  composition  as  leucitej 
the  excess  of  potash  remains  dissolved  in  the  liquid. 

2.  Andenrie,—l{KO\  NaO;  CaO;  MgO),  lAPO*;4SiO»=:(KO;  NaO; 
CaO;  MgO),SiO'+ APO»,  3SiO'.— Belongs  to  the  doubly  oblique  prismatic 
system.  Specific  gravity  =  2-733.  Resembles  felspar.  Fuses  much 
more  readily  than  albite^  and  yields  a  turbid  glass.  (Abich.) 


Abich. 

At 

Anduinti^ 

Mannoto. 

KO  

1       .. 

47-2 

.1-00 

108 

NaO 

..       10      ;. 

312-0 

6-58 

653 

CaO 

..       10 

280-0 

5-91 

5-77 

MgO    .... 

..  .      2      . 

40-0 

0-84 

108 

PeW  .... 

1       .. 

78-4 

1-65 

1-58 

AlW  .... 

..  .    22       .. 

1130-8 

23-86 

24-28 

Si02 

92      . 

.       2852-0 

60-16 

59-60 

.      1       .. 

..       4740-4 

lQO-00 

99-92 

3.  -AnafctwM.— lNaO,l APO',4SiO*,2Aq.=NaO,SiO»-|- APO»,3SiO,  + 
2Aq. — Belongs  to  the  regular  system.  Primary  form  a  cube;  occurs 
also  in  octohedrons  like  those  of  leucite,  and  in  cubes,  often  with  the 
faces  of  the  leucite-octohedron  replacing  the  edges.  Cleayage  indistinct 
parallel  to  the  fftces  of  the  cube.  Specific  gravity  from  2*1  to  2-2. 
Softer  than  felspar.  Transparent,  and  colourless.'^Before  the  blowpipe 
it  loses  water  and  becomes  milk-white;  but  when  the  heat  is  increased 
it  again  becomes  clear,  and  then  fuses  quietly  to  a  transparent  glass.  It 
is  readily  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation  of  viscid 
flilica;  after  ignition,  howeyer,  the  decomposition  becomes  more  difficult. 


NaO 

At. 
...     1 

Analeime. 

31-2        13-89 

51-4        22-89 

124-0        55-21 

18-0          8-01 

•  H.  Rose. 
Faasa. 

13-53       .. 

22-99       .. 

55-12       .. 

8-27       .. 

Contiell. 

Kilpatrik. 

.    •  13-71         .. 

.       22-23 

.      5507        .. 

8-22 

Awdejew. 
Brevig. 
14-23 

A1«0»   ... 

SiO» 

HO  

...     1 
...     4 
...     2 

23-55 

55-16 

8-26 

1    224-6      100-00        ...        99-91       ...      9923        ...      101-20 

4.  Z«ferm«f.— lCaO,lAl'6»,4SiO»,2Aq=: CaO,SiO»+ APO»,3SiO•+ 
2Aq.;  one  third  of  the  lime  is,  however,  replaced  by  soda.  Phosphate 
of  lime  is  also  present,  but  whether  it  is  essential  to  the  composition  of 
the  mineral  has  not  yet  been  determined. — Crystalline  system,  the  hex- 
agonal (B,  a,  I.,  16).  Fig.  137,  p  :  r=130.  Specific  gravity  =  2-169; 
of  the  same  degree  of  hai^dness  as  felspar.  Transparent  and  colourless. 
(Jackson.)  Before  the  blowpipe  it  becomes  opaque,  and  subsequently 
yields  a  white  enamel,  which,  by  long  continued  exposure  to  the  flame. 
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bteomes  more  glassy.  Efferresoea  with  carbonate  of  soda^  and  yields  a 
white  enamel.  Perfectly  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid.  (Hayes,  JSilL 
Anur.  J.  25,  78.) 


At. 


Ledererife, 


NaO 

CaO 

..     1 
..    2 

!!    3 
..  12 
..    6 

...      31-2 
...      560 

.*.'.'    154-2 
...    3720 
...      54-0 

4-67 
8-39 

Few 

APO»  

8iO» 

HO 

3CaO,PO». 

2310 

55-75 

809 

Hayes.  from  Cipe  momidoa, 
WithoatSCaO.PO* 

3-94  ...  4-33 

7-38  ...  810 

0-14  ..•  0-15 

21-48  ...         23-60 

49-47  ...         54-37 

8-58  ...  9-44 

7-58 


I     ...    667-4      10000 


98-57 


99-99 


5.  Caporaanife?—lCaO,lAP(y,4SiO*,3Aa.— Swells  np  slightly  be- 
fore the  blowpipe,  and  fuses  immediately  aiterwards.  (Anderson,  i^. 
EditU>.  Phil. «/.  34,  21.)    [This  mineral  is  probably  related  to  Lomonite.] 


At. 

CaporcianUe, 

Aiidenoii. 

KO  

!!    1     !!! 

28-0 

1215 

11 

0-2 

11-3 

NaO 

CaO 

MgO    .... 
Fi?0»  .... 

0-4 
01 

APO»  .... 

..    1 

51-4 

22-31 

21-7 

SiO» 

..      4 

124-0 

53-82 

52-8 

HO 

..       3 

27-0 

11-72 

13-1 

230-4      100-00 


100-7 


6.  Zomontfe.— .iCaO,  1AP0«,  4SiO»,  4Aq.=CaO,  SiO»+lAlH)'3SiO* 
4*  Aq. — Belongs,  according  to  Hany,  to  the  right  prismatic  system;  Fig. 
65' with  the  «i-face;  %':«=:  98°  12';  t  :  «  =  J21»  29'.  According  to 
Phillips,  it  belongs  to  the  oblique  prismatic  system;  primary  form  :  Fig, 
81;  t  :  tt'  or  tt=86''  15';  tl  :=  1  IS**  30'.  Specific  gravity  =2-3.  Softer 
than  calcspar.  Transparent  and  colourless.  When  exposed  to  the  air, 
it  swells  up  slowly  and  forms  an  opaque  friable  mass.  Before  the  blow- 
pipe this  change  takes  place  immediately;  after  which,  the  mineral  yields 
a  white  enamel,  which,  at  a  higher  temperature,  becomes  transparent. 
DiBSolyes  with  ease  in  hydrochloric  acid,  a  siliceous  jelly  being  separatedL 
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7.  ChahaHvU.—UYiO\  NaO;  CaO),  1A1»0»,  4SiO»,  OAq  =  (KO;NaO; 
CaO),  SiO'+APO',  3SiO»+6Aq.— The  variety  richer  in  lime  is  called 
Ordinary  or  Calcareous  Chahadte;  that  which  is  richer  in  soda,  Omdenite, 
Spurioxts  SarcoliUy  Hydroliie,  or  Soda-chabasUe, — Crystalline  system,  the 
rhombohedral;  primary  form  an  obtuse  rhombohedron :  Fig.  141  and  143 
with  a  <r-face;  r*  ;  7-*  =  03°  48';  r'  :  r'  =  86°  12';  cleavage  imperfect 
parallel  to  r.  (Hauy.)  Specific  gravity,  from  2  0  to  2*1.  Softer  than 
felspar.    Transparent  and  colourless.    Shrinks  np  before  the  blowpipe 
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and  fases  to  a  blistered,  sligbtlj  traoducent  ebamel.  It  is  perfeetlj 
decomposed  when  treated  in  the  state  of  powder  by  hydrochloric  acid; — 
calcareoas  chabasite  is  decomposed  with  comparative  difficulty  and  sepa- 
ration of  Yiscid  silica;  soda-chabasite  more  readily,  with  formation  of 
silioeoos  jelly. 
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Many  varieties  of  calcareous  chabasite  appear  to  contain  4f  atoms 
instead  of  4  atoms  of  silica;  this,  however,  is  regarded  by  Berzelius  as 
arising  from  an  admixture  of  quartz.  Whether  Levyne,  which,  on  the 
contrary  contains  less  silica,  is  allied  to  calcareous  chabasite,  is  still  a 
matter  of  dispute.  IT  Genth  (Ann.  Fharm,  ^Q,  270)  finds  in  a  variety 
of  chabasite  occurring  at  Annerode  near  Giessen,  47  per  cent.  SiO% 
19-71 APO*,  015  Fe*O%10-C3CaO,0  65NaO,0-33KO,  and  22  29  water. 
From  this  he  deduces  the  formula,  3(CaO,NaO,KO)3APO',4SiO*,18Aq. 
According  to  Engelhardt,  3  atoms  of  water  out,  of  the  18,  are  driven  off 
at  100°,  and  12  atoms  more  at  a  higher  temperature,  the  last  3  atoms 
being  more  intimately  combined  than  the  rest.  IT 

f.  MO,  A1H)»,  6SiO«  =  MO,  3SiOH  APO»,  3SiO^ 

1.  Felspar.  FotoihrfeUpar,  OrfAoc^ower.— KO,  Al*0»,  6SiO'=KO,  3SiO* 
+  Al'0\3SiO'. — Crystalline  system,  the  oblique  prismatic.  Fig.  81,  82, 
and  many  other  forms,  namely  those  with  a  and  /-faces;  »  :  <  =  00°; 
m'  :  u  =  118°  48-6';  u:t^  120^  35*7';  «  :  a  z=  90«  69^  (90<»,  G.  Rose). 
(Kupffer.)  Cleavage  distinct,  parallel  to  %  and^;  indistinct,  parallel  to  t^; 
specific  gravity  from  2-406  to  2-601,  and  increasing  in  proportion  as  the 
potash  is  replaced  by  soda  and  lime.  Softer  than  quartz,  but  harder  than 
apatite;  gives  faint  sparks  with  steel.  Transparent  and  colourless. 
Fuses  with  great  difficulty  to  a  blistered,  turbid  glass.  In  borax  it  dissolves 
slowly,  forming  a  transparent  glass.  In  microcosmic  salt  it  dissolves  when 
reduced  to  powder,  but  with  great  difficulty  and  separation  of  a  skeleton 
of  silica,  and  yields  a  glass  which  becomes  opalescent  on  cooling.  With 
carbonate  of  soda  it  effervesces,  and  is  slowly  converted  into  a  transparent, 
blistered,  and  very  infusible  glass;  with  solution  of  cobalt  it  assumes  a 
blue  colour  at  the  fused  edges  only.  (Berzelius.) 
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A  mixinre  of  equal  weights  of  felspar  and  wliiie  marUe,  fosed  in  a 
charcoal  cnicible  lu  a  blast-furnace,  fields  a  transparent  glass  which  is 
readily  dissolved  by  acids,  and  contains  only  59  parts  of  potash  to  64*1 
parts  of  silica;  |  of  the  potash  must  therefore  be  volatilized.  (Berthier.) 
Powdered  felspar  dissolves  with  difficulty  and  but  partially  in  hot  hydro- 
chloric acid.  (G.  Rose.)  If  powdered  felspar  is  gently  ignited  with  lime 
and  the  mass  then  digested  with  water,  or  if  powdered  felspar  pre- 
viously ignited  IS  boiled  with  milk  of  lime,  it  gives  up  its  potash  to  the 
water,  the  lime  taking  the  place  of  potash  in  the  compound.  (Fuchs, 
Zierl.)  Felspar  in  a  state  of  minute  division  is  not  sensibly,  acted  upon 
by  water  at  a  temperature  of  100**;  at  125^  (257°  F.)  m  a  Papin*8 
digester  it  renders  the  water  feebly  alkaline;  at  150°  (302°  F.)  strongly; 
and  at  220°  (428°  F.^  still  more  strongly  alkaline.  The  compound 
KO,  4SiO'  is  probably  aissplved  out  in  this  process,  which  is  of  the  same 
nature  as  the  slow  efflorescence  by  which  felspar  is  decomposed  in  nature: 
for  when  felspar  =  KO,Al*0',6SiO»  gives  up  KO,4SiO*  to  the  water, 
there  remains  Al'O',  2SiO*,  which,  with  2  atoms  of  'water,  constitutes  clay. 
(Forchhammer,  Fogg,  35,  353.) 
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a,  is  Adularia,  from  St.  Gotthard; — 5,  ordinary  felspar,  from  Bareno, 
of  specific  gravity  2-555; — c,  glassy  felspar  from  Vesuvius; — d,  the  same 
Variety  from  the  lava  of  Arso,  of  specifio  gravity  2-6012; — e,  a  similar 
variety  from  Epomeo,  of  specific  gravity  2*5972;—/,  the  same  from  the 
tufi*  of  Pausilippo,  of  specifio  gravity  2*651.  Hence,  it  appears  that  it 
is  chiefly  in  the  glassy  felspars  occurring  in  yolcanic  regions,  that  a 
portion  of  the  potash  is  replaced  by  soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  Brei- 
thaupt*s  ValencianiU  and  Microcline  have  precisely  the  same  conipositioii 
as  felspar. 

Artificial  felspar,  with  the  same  crystalline  form  and  composition  as 
the  native  miueral,  has  been  found  on  the  wall  of  a  smelting  furnace  in 
which  copper  ore  was  reduced.  (Kersten,  Heine,  Pogg*  33,  336;  34,431.) 
When  felspar,  or  a  mixture  of  its  component  parts,  is  fused,  no  crystals 
are  obtained,  even  when  the  mass  is  cooled  very  slowly,  but  merely  a 
glass.  (Mitscherlich.) 
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f.  AJbUe,  Soda-felgpar.'^M^B.0, 1  APO»,  6SiO*  =  NaO,  3SiO»  + Ai«0«, 
dSiO^  ^yheIl  a  portion  of  the  soda  is  replaced  by  potash,  the  mineral  is 
called  Pericline  and  Pota^-eUbite*  Albite  belongs  to  the  doubly  oblique 
system  of  crystallization.  Primary  form,  Fig,  121,  with  the  s-face  replac- 
ing the  acute  angle  between  u  and  v;  y  :  u  =:  93^  36';  y  :  v  =  115°  5'; 
t«  :  V  =  117**  55';  u  :  z  =z  119^  52';  v  :z=  122^  15';  cleayage  parallel 
16  yy  u,  and  v,  but  most  distinct  parallel  to  y.  It  alm6st  alwa3rs  occurs 
in  macle-crystals.  (G.  Rose.)  Specific  gravity  of' albite  ==2^614;  of 
pericline  ==  2'641i  of  pptash-albite  =  9-622.  (At)ich.^  -  It  79  yery  like 
felspar.  Before  the  blowpipe  albite  behayes  liLo  felspar^  imparting, 
however,  a  more  distinct  yellow  colour  to  the  flame.  Perieline  fuses 
more  readily.     Not  decomposed  by  aqueous  acids  or  alkalis.  - 
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The  albite  analysed  by  Thaulow  was  regarded  as  pericline.  The 
Pericline  of  Zbblitz,  analyzed  by  C.  Gmelin,  consists  of  abdut  IKO, 
6NaO  (total  7),  7AP0',  42SiO»;  and  that  from  the  island  of  Pentellaria 
analyzed  by  Abich,  2KO,10NaO,2CaO,lMgO  (total  15"),  15Al«O',Q0SiO». 
— The  Poiashrolbitei  from  the  trachyte  of  the  Brachenf^s,  is,  *2KO,5NaO, 
2CaO  (total  9),9APb?,54SiO». .  . 

8.  ^M<t7«te.— lCaO,lAPO^eSi0^5Aq.,  =  CaO,3SiO«+ APO»,3SiO» 
4-Aq. — Crystalline  system,  the  right  prismatic.  Fig.  64,  without  the 
t-face;  w'  I  u  =  135°  IC;  a  :  w  =  9(S^  6'.  Cleavage  distinct,  parallel  to 
the  acute  lateral  edge  (^face).  Specific  gravity  =  2*25.  In  hardness 
it  is  intermediate  between  felspar  and  apatite.  Transparent  and  colour- 
less. When  heated,  it  swells  up  strongly  and  evolves  water.  Before  the 
blowpipe  it  intnmesoes  and  yields  a  highly  blistered  enamel,  which  does 
not  run  into  a  globule.  With  borax  and  with  microcosmic  salt  it  yields 
a  transparent  glass,  accompanied  in  the  latter  case  with  a  skeleton 
of  silica.  With  carbonate  of  soda  it  forms  a  clear  blistered  glass,  and 
with  solution  of  cobalt  a  blue  enamel.  It  dissolves  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  aclQ^  with  separation  of  silica  in  the  form  of  a  granular 
powder;  after  ignition,  however,  it  is  perfectly  insoluble.  (G.  Rose.) 
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4.  StilbUey  2>«miW.— 1  CaO, lAPO*,6SiO^ 6 Aq.  =  CaO,3SiO»+ 
AlK)*,8SiO*+ 6  Aq.— Crystalline  system,  the  right  prismatic  (or  the  oblique 
prismatic))  Right  rectangular  prisms  with  four-sided  summits  resting 
on  the  lateral  ^ges;  consequently  with  the  m,  t,  a,  and  p-fiices;  p  :  a 
=  133^  3';  a  :  w  =  123^  53';  ait—  118^  14';  a  :  a  —  123°  32?  and 
112*14'.  Cleavage  very  distinct  parallel  to  m.  Specific  gravity  == 
2-18;   'As  hard  as -fluorspar.     Transparent  and  colourless,  and  with  a 
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beautiful  ^tKtW  lustre  on  the  m-feoes.  Swells  up  strongly  brfore  the 
blowpipe  and  fuses  with  difficultj  to  a  blistered  glass.  It  is  slowly  but 
oompletel  J  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  with  separation 
of  silica  in  the  form  of  a  yiscid  powder. 
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t.  3  Atoms  o/sCronger  base  with  4  atoms  of  Alumina^ 

a.  Oligodase,  Soda-spodumme.  —  3NaO,4AP0*,16SiO*  =  (3NaO, 
4SiO')  +  4(APO',3SiO').  A  portion  of  the  soda  is  replaxsed  by  potash, 
lime,  and  magnesia.  Crystalline  system,  the  doubly  oblique  prismatic 
Specific  gravity  =  2-668.  Resembles  felspar,  but  fuses  with  much 
greater  facUity  to  a  transparent  and  colourless  glass.  Not  decomposed 
by  acids. 
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Most  of  the  analyses  of  this  mineral,  however,  correspond  more 
exactly  to  the  formula,  4NaO,  5APO',2lSiO';  some,  as  those  of  Rosales 
and  Bodemann,  likewise  correspond  to  iNaO,  lAPO',5SiO*;  but  there  is 
generally  a  deficiency  in  the  quantity  of  the  stronger  base.  Most  pro- 
bably the  proportions  are  3NaO,  4AP0\  15SiO';  because  these  propor- 
tions likewise  occur  in  spodumene,  and  because  the  number  of  atoms  of 
silica  therein  contained  is  exactly  half  that  which  occurs  in  petalite. 
Further  analyses  of  specimens  of  oligoclase  of  the  utmost  possible  purit;^, 
are  necessary  to  decide  the  question. 

/3.  Spodum^ene,  iTnpAanf.— Either  3LiO,4APO»,15SiO'=3(LiO,SiOn 
+  4(A1«0»,  3SiO»)  ;  or  3LiO,  4AP0',  16SiO»  =  3LiO,  4SiO»  -h  4(AP0«, 
3SiO').  A  portion  of  the  lithia  is  replaced  by  soda.  Occurs  in  crystal- 
line masses  with  two  planes  of  cleavage,  one  more  and  one  less  distinct, 
and  intersecting  each  other  at  an  angle  of  105^.  Specific  gravity  =  3-2; 
harder  than  felspar.  Swells  up  before  the  blowpipe,  imparting  at  the 
same  time  a  slight  and  transient  purple-red  colour  to  the  fiame,  and 
fusing  with  tolerable  facility  to  a  nearly  transparent  glass.  With  solution 
of  cobalt  it  gives  a  blue  glass.  When  mixed  in  a  finely  divided  state 
with  fluorspar  and  bisulphate  of  potash,  it  imparts  a  brighter  red  colour  to 
the  blowpipe  flame.  It  is  not  acted  on  by  acids.  Spodumene  exposed  in 
a  charcoal  crucible  to  the  heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  yields  a  ^ass  which 
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resists  the  Action  of  acids;  vAih  an  equal  weight  of  carbonate  of  lime,  it 
yields — ^without  any  loss  of  lithia  by  yolatilization — a  transparent  glass 
which  is  perfectly  decomposed  by  acids.  (Berthier.) 
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Assuming  the  formula  to  be;  SLiO,  4AP0^  16SiO^  calculation  would 
give  5*8  per  cent,  of  lithia^  27 '6  of  alumina,  and  66*6  of  silica. 

y.  PetalUe.^lNB,0, 2LiO,  4Al'O»,30SiO'  =  NaO,  2SiO» + 2(LiO,2SiO') 
+  4(AP0',  6SiO*).  Belongs  apparently  to  the  doubly  oblique  pris- 
matic system.  Presents  two  planes  of  cleayage,  one  more  and  one 
less  distmct,  and  intersecting  each  other  at  an  angle  of  141|^°.  Specific 
gravity  from  2*4  to  2*44.  Rather  harder  than  felspar.  Resembles  that 
mineral  in  external  appearance;  but  fuses  readily  and  tranquilly  to  a 
turbid  and  rather  blistered  glass,  imparting  at  the  same  time  a  red  colour 
to  the  blowpipe  flame,  especially  when  mixed  in  the  state  of  powder  with 
fluorspar  and  bisulphate  of  potash.  Not  decomposed  either  by  hydro- 
chloric or  by  sulphuric  acid,  even  after  ignition. 

At.  Peialiie.  Hagen.  C.Gmelin.  Arfredson. 

NaO 1     ....  31-2          2-61  ....  2-30)  -,.1  ._ 

LiO 2     ....  28-8          2-41  ....  2-69/  *  *•  ^  *®f  —  *''^ 

CaO ....  ....  0-32    .... 

APO»  4     ....  205*6        17-19  ....  17*20  ....  17*41     ....  17*22 

SiO« 30    ....  930-0        77-79  ....  77-81  ....  74-17    ....  79*21 

HO »» 2-17    .... 

1     ....     1195-6      100-00      ....     100-00      Z       99*23    ....    102-19 

5  Breithaupt  {Pogg.  69,  441)  describes  a  mineral  containing  lithia 
which  greatly  resembles  Stilbite  or  Heulandite  in  appearance.  He  has 
given  it  the  name  of  ZygadUcy  from  (yya^t  (occurring  in  pairs).  It  is 
found  near  Zellerfeld  in  the  Hartz,  accompanied  by  quartz  and  very 
small  rhombohedral  crystals  of  chabasite.  It  has  a  vitreous  lustre;  the 
fractured  surfaces,  however,  have  a  lustre  between  that  of  glass  and  that 
of  mother-of-pearl ;  its  colour  is  reddish  and  yellowish  white ;  sometimes 
feebly  translucent,  but  generally  quite  opaque  or  turbid.  Primary  form, 
a  rhombic  prism  of  about  136^  and  44^;  has  a  distinct  plane  of  cleavage, 
and  its  fracture  is  uneven.  Hardness  from  7  to  7-ir,  being  somewhat 
greater  than  that  of  scapolite.  Contains  lithia,  alumina,  and  silica;  but 
the  proportions  have  not  been  determined.  Chemically,  it  is  allied  to 
Petalite  and  Castor.  H 

I  Gismondine,  ZeaganiU.—lKO,  2CaO, 4A1»0»,  llSiO',  15Aq.  =  KO, 
SiO» + 2(CaO,  SiO»)  +  4^ APO^  2SiO*)  + 1 5 Aq.  Resembles  harmotome  in 
the  form  of  it^  crystals.  Specific  gravity  =  2-18.  Dissolves  readily 
and  completely  in  hydrochloric  acid,  yielding  a  siliceous  jelly  on  evapo* 
ration. 
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siLicimc* 

At. 

QiimotMte. 

KobdL 

KO 

CaO 

APO»  

SiO«..« 

HO 

1 
2 

4 

n 

15 

47-2          6-02 

560          713 

205-6        26-20 

341-0        43-45 

1350        17-20 

6-28 

7-60 

25-77 

42-72 

17-66 

1      ,.„        764-8      10000        ....      10003 

f.  Le&nhardiU. — Crystalline  sjBtem,  the  obliqne  prismatic.  Fig,  91: 
u  :  tt*  =«3°  30';  i  :  «  ==  114°;  cleavage  distinct  parallel  to  u;  indistinct 
parallel  to  i*  Translucent,  white,  and  of  a  pearly  lustre.  Effloresces  in 
the  air.  When  heated,  it  evolves  a  considerable  quantity  of  water,  swells 
up  and  fuses  with  intumescence  to  a  white  enamel.  With  bora^  it 
forms  a  transparent  glass.  Dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid.  (Blum, 
Fteudomorpkoten,  104.) 

At.                   Leonhardite,  DelA. 

CaO 3  ....          840          940  ...,  9*25 

Al^O"  4  ....  205-6        2301  ....  2298 

SiO» 16  ....  496-0        65-51  ....  56-13 

HO 12  ....  1080        1208  ....  11-64 

1      ....        893*6      100-00        ....      100-00 

(3CaO,  4SiO«)  +  4(A1*0»,  3SiO«)  +  12Aq, 

(.  ffarmotome,  Cross-stone, — Crystalline  system,  the  right  prismatic 
Rectangular  prisms  {t  and  m  faces),  with  four-sided  summits  (a*faces), 
resting  on  the  lateral  edges ;  cleavage  distinct,  parallel  to  i  (the  narrow 
lateral  face);  less  distinct  parallel  to  m;  the  crystals  are  generally  inserted 
crossways  into  each  other.  Harder  than  fluorspar.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  gives  off  water  and  fuses  to  a  transparent  glass. 

1.  Poiashrharmotome,  Calcareous-harmotome,  or  Phillipsite, — IKO, 
2CaO,4APO»,15SiO»,  ISAq.  =  KO,SiO«+  2(CaO,SiO')  +  4(APO»,3SiO«) 
-i-18Aq."  Specific  gravity  from  2*16  to  2-17.  Loses  water  before  the 
blowpipe,  swells  slightly,  and  then  fuses  to  a  translucent  glass.  It  is 
easily  and  completely  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid^  with  separation 
of  gelatinous  silica, 

Wemekink.   L.Gmeliii.  Kohler. 


At. 

Potath'harmoione, 

Annerode. 

Marburg. 

Hazturg. 

Canet. 

KO 

1    . 

...      47-2 

504     .. 

6-41     .. 

.       6-33     .. 

3-95 

....       3-89 

BaO 

,, 

0-46     .. 

.                  •• 

.... 

CaO 

2     . 

...      560 

5-99    .. 

5-91     .. 

6-26     .. 

6-50 

....      7-22 

Fe^Oa  .. 

,             , 

,, 

0-41     .. 

0-99     .. 

.... 

A1203  .. 

4 

...    205-6 

21-97    .. 

.     20-00     .. 

.     21-76     .. 

..     21-78 

....    23-33 

SiO« 

.     15 

...     465-0 

49-69     .. 

..     48-36     .. 

.    48-51     .. 

..     5044 

.«.    48-22 

HO 

.     18 

...     162-0 

17-31     .. 

.     17-09     .. 

.     17-23     ., 

..     16-81 

....     X7-56 

1     ....     935-8     10000     ....     98-64     ....  101-08     ....     99-48     ....  100-22 

2.  Baryta-harmotome.^SBtLO,  4A1*0',  18SiO»,  18Aq.  =  3(BaO,2S!0*) 
+  4(APO»,3SiO»)  +  18Aq.  Specific  gravity  from  2-40  to  2  43.  When 
finely  pounded,  it  is  perfectly  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  though 
with  difiiculty,  silica  being  separated  in  the  pulverulent  state. 


HARMOTOME^  BBEWRmiTB^  HBULAMDITB.  m 

Rammelgb^*  CkmnolL  Kobler* 

At.  Baryta-harmotome,       Andreubere.  Strontia»,  Obentdn, 

KO&NaO             ....  ....                  ....  1-72    ....      MO 

BbO 8    ....  229*8      19-89      ....      19-22    ....  20-85    .«.    1912 

CaO « ....                  ....  010    .... 

FeW ....                  ....  0-24    ....      110 

A1»0»  4    ....  205-6      17-79      ....      17-65    ....  1524    ....    1654 

Si02 18    ....  6580      48-29      ....      4874    ....  4704    ....    46*65 

HO 18     ....  162  0       14-03       ....       1466    ....  1492    ....     15-25 

1     ....       1155-4     lOpOO      ....     100-27     ....  10011  '  ^    99*76 

u.  Brewst€rUe.—S{B9,0;  SrO;  CaO),  4AP0^  18SiO»,  15Aq.  =  3([BaO; 
SrO;CaO],2SiO»)  +  4(APO»,3SiO*)  +  15Aq.  Crystalline  system,  the 
oblique  prismatic.  Primary  form,  Fig.  81,  with  the  Cncea  a,  u,  v},  t, 
and  other  lateral  faces;  the  angle  between  a  and  a,  and  the  angle  between 
u^  and  u  =  93°  40';  «»:<=:  93°  30';  u^  iu=  131°;  u:t=  114°  30; 
cleavage  parallel  to  ^.  (Brooke.)  Specific  gravity  from  2-12  to  2*2. 
(Brewster^  Transparent  and  colourless.  According  to  rionnell,  it  is 
bat  imperfectly  decomposed  by  hydrochlorio  acid. 

Coimell. 
At.  Brew9terite,  Strontiaii: 

NaO ....  ....  trace 

BaO 2      ....        153-2  7*18        ....  675 

SrO 3       ....         156-0  7-31         ....  832 

CaO 1       ....  28*0  1*31         ....  1*35 

Fe»0»  ....  ....  0*29 

Al«08  8      ....        411-2        19*26        ....        1749 

SiO« 86      ....       1116'0        52-29        ....        53-67 

HO 30      ....        2700        12-65        ....        1258 

i       Z       2134*4       100-00        Z       100-45 

a.  ffeulandite.  Lamellar  Zeolite.  —  8CaO,4APO^2lSiO^20Aq.  s 
3(CaO,  SSiC*)  +  4( APOS  3SiO»)  -h  20 Aq.  Primary  form,  a  right  rhombie 
prism:  v}  :  u  =  129®  50^.  Resembles  stilbite.  It  is  readily  decomposed 
by  hydrochlorio  acid,  the  silica  being  separated  in  the  form  of  a  viscid 
powder. 

At.  Heulandite,         Rammelsberf.  Walmstedt.  Thomson. 

CaO 3      ....  84  0  7*49      ....       7*2     ....       7-13     ....       7*65 

Fe»0»  ....  ....  ....      0-20    .«. 

A120»  4       ....        205-6        18-35      ....     17-6     ....     17-08    ....     17*92 

8i03 21       ....         651-0        58-09       ....     58*2     ....     6007     ....     69*14 

HO 20      ....         1800        1607       ....     16*0    ....     15-10     ....     15-40 

i       Z       1120-6      100-00      ....     99*0     ....     9958     ....  100*11 
Y  h.  Two  atoms  of  stronger  hose  to  three  atoms  of  alumina. 

DipAani^.— 2(2MO,SiO»)-h3(2APO^SiO')  -h  4H0;  or,  2(4MO,3SiO») 
4-3(4APO',3SiO*)  +  8HO.  A  mineral  occurring  in  the  emerald  mines 
of  the  Uralian  mountains,  together  with  emerald,  cymophane,  and  phe- 
nakite,  on  a  brown  micaceous  slate.  Forms  regular  six-sided  prisms, 
with  a  distinct  plane  of  cleavage  at  right  angles  to  the  principal  axis. 
The  prisms  appear  blue  and  transparent  on  one  side,  and  have  a 
vitreouj9  lustre;  on  the  cleavage-faces,  however,  the  mineral  appears 
white  and  opaque  when  in  tolerably  thick  laminaB^  and  has  a  mother-of- 
pearl  lustre.  Its  name  is  derived  from  this  peculiarity  (^i  and  fam). 
Hardness  from  5  io  5*5;  very  brittlej   specino  gravity  30^  to  3'07» 
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.  When  heated,  it  aoqairea  a  darker  eolour,  emits  a  bamt  odour,  and 
depositfl  moiBtore  on  the  sides  of  the  glass.  Before  the  blowpipe  it 
becomes  opaqne,  swells  up,  exfoliates,  and  fuses  in  the  inner  flame  to  a 
smooth  enamel.  With  borax  and  microcosmic  salt,  it  readily  yields  a 
clear  glass  which  acquires  a  yellowish  tinge  on  cooling;  with  the  latter 
salt  abo  a  skeleton  of  silica  is  left  undissolred.  With  a  small  quantity 
of  carbonate  of  soda,  it  yields  a  blistered  glass  which  is  dark  on  the  sur- 
face; with  a  larger  quantity,  an  infusible  enamel  slightly  coloured  by 
manganese. 

At*  Diphamite.  Jewretnoff. 

CaO ]  (    89-6        1311        ....        1311 

FeO >    4      ....    {     21-6  304        ..,.  3-02 

MnO    J  [      12  1-13        ....  105 

APO»  6      ....        308-4        44-33        ....        43*33 

SiO» 5      ....        232-5        33-21        ....        34-02 

HO 4       ....  360  5-18        ....  534 

1      ....        695-3      100-00        ....        99-87  f 

I.  One  atom  of  stronger  h<ue  with  from  2  (o  2|>  atonu  of  alumina. 

To  this  division  appear  to  belong  Poonaliie,  Hoidlane,  Polpar^Ue, 
OtganioliUj  Rotiie,  Oncosine,  and  Pyrophyllite, 

H  Castor  and  PoUux, — Two  new  minerals  closely  allied  to  each  other, 
discovered  by  Breithaupt,  and  further  examined  by  Plattner  {Pogg,  69, 
436  and  443).      Found  in   the  granite   of  the  island  of  E\htk,^^aseor 
LO,SiO'  +  2(Al>0^2SiO')  has  a  high  glassy  lustre,  is  transparent  and 
colourless,  and  biaxial.     Primary  form,  a  modified  rhombic  prism  not 
before  obserred*     Hardness  between  8j^  and  S^,  or  rather  greater  than 
that  of  adularia.    Specific  gravity  2*39.     In  the  direction  of  its  two 
planes  of  cleavage,  in  hardness,  and  in  density.  Castor  somewhat  resembles 
petalite.     Heated  in  a  test-tube,  it  neither  changes  in  appearance  nor 
gives  off  water.     When  heated  in  thin  laminse  before  the  blowpipe,  it 
fuses  with  difficulty,  yielding  a  transparent,  colourless  bead;  imparts  an 
intense  carmine  colour  to  the  outer  flame.    When  powdered,  it  dissolves  in 
borax  with  tolerable  facility,  forming  a  glass  which  is  yellowish  while  hot 
but  colourless  when  cold.     In  microcosmic  salt  it  dissolves  in  a  similar 
manner,  with  the  exceotion  of  a  portion  of  silica;  the  glass  becomes 
opalescent  on  cooling.     With  carbonate  of  soda,  it  effervesces  and  yields 
a  clear  colourless  b^d.     The  finely  divided  mineral  moistened  with  solu- 
tion of  cobalt  and  exposed  to  the  outer  flame  on  charcoal,  is  coloured 
blue  where  complete  fusion  takes  place.     It  is  scarcely  attacked  by 
hydrochloric  acid.— PoZ/m*.   3rKO,SiO*)+3(NaO,SiO')  +  3{APO»,SiCP) 
+  2H0.     Lustre  and  other  physical  characters  like  thosei  of  Castor. 
Its  form  is  greatly  broken  and  resembles  that  of  Castor,  excepting  that 
the  edges  are  less  acute,  and  frequently  even  rounded  like  those   of 
hyalite.     Fracture  conchoidal.     Cleavage  scarcely  perceptible,  if  any. 
Ileated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  evolves  water,  and  loses  its  transparency, 
so  that  it  appears  opalescent  when  cold.     Before  the  blowpipe  it  oecomes 
white,  and— when   in  thin   laminie — rounded  at  the  eoges,  the   fused 
portions  resembling  a  blistered  enamel;  colours  the  outer  flame  reddish- 
yellow.     Dissolves  readily  in  borax  and  microcosmic  salt,  forming  a 
transparent  glass  similar  to  that  formed  by  Castor.     With  carbonate 
of  soda,  it  effervesces  and  yields  a  clear  bead,  which,  if  fused  with 
a  larger  quantity  of  the  carbonatCi   sinks   almost   wholly  into   the 
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^  charooaly  leaviDg  only  a  small  oi>a(|[Qe  bead^  which^  if  similarlj  treated^  is 

IT  completely  absorbed.     Hydrochloric  acid^  with  the  aid  of  heat,  decern* 

f^  poses  it  perfectly,  the  silica  being  separated  in  the  state  of  powder. 

•V  " 

[2                                At.  Ctuiar,  Plattner.        At.              Pollux.  Plattner. 

;-              KO ....  ....    3    ....  141-6  17-20  ....  16-51 

,;              NaO ....  ....     3    ....    93-6  11-391  ....  th... 

!'               LO  1     ....  14-4      2-71....      2-76    /  ....  ^^  ^^ 

«              A1«0»  ....    2    ....  102-8     19-29   ....  1886    ....    3    ....  1542  18*74  ....  1639 

Fe»08 ....      0-61     ....  0-86 

i               SiO» 5     ....  232-5     7800  ....  7801     ....     9     ....  418-5  5049  ....  46-20 

HO ....  ....     2     ....     180  218  ....  2-32 

1     ....    349-7  10000   ....  100-24     ....     1     ....  825*9  10000    ....     92-75 

The  formuln  for  these  two  minerals,  supposing  silica  =  SiO^  are 
respectively:  2L0,  3SiO'  +  4(Al>0»,  3SiO»)  and  3{K0,  |SiO*)  +  3(NaO, 
^iO«)  +  3(AP0»,  f  SiO»)  +  2H0.  The  loss  in  the  analysis  of  Pollux, 
rlattner  could  not  account  for,  as  he  found  neither  chlorine  nor  fluorine  in 
mineral.  (K  repetition  of  the  whole  process  was  impossible,  on  account 
I  of  the  small  quantity  of  the  mineral  obtained.)     PoUux  appears  to  con- 

tain a  larger  quantity  of  alkali  than  any  other  known  minend.  IT 


m.  One  atom  of  stronger  base  with  3  atome  of  alumina* 

Biao^Ud  or  Po^a«^-mtca.— Crystalline  system  the  oblique  prismatic; 
oblique  rhombic  and  short  six-siaeA  prisms;  u^ :  u  =  1 19°....  120^;  cleaves 
very  readily  parallel  to  »,  in  thin,  elastic  laminsd.  Sp.  gr.  from  2*8  to 
3  0;  hardness  between  gypsum  and  calcareous  spar.  Transparent; 
biaxial  in  polarized  light;  colourless  or  light-coloured  with  metallic, 
pearly  lustre.  When  richer  in  fluorine  it  loses  lustre  by  ignition,  a  small 
quantity  of  water  and  generally  also  of  hydrofluoric  acid  being  evolyed. 
Fuses  with  variable  degrees  of  &cility  to  a  turbid  glass  or  a  white  enamel. 
(Berzelius.)  Not  decomposed  either  by  hydrochloric  or  by  sulphuric 
acid. 

The  formula  appears  in  general  to  be  KO,  3AP0^  6SiO'=  (KO,  3SiO*) 
•f  3(AP0^  SiO').  A  portion  of  the  potash  is,  however,  replaced  by  lime, 
protoxide  of  manganese,  and  protoxide  of  iron,  and  a  portion  of  the 
alumina  by  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  manganese,  or  chromium.  The 
mica  also  contains  small  variable  quantities  of  metallic  fluorides  and  of 
water;  but  it  has  not  been  ascertained  whether  these  substances  are  essen- 
tial constituents  of  the  mineral  or  merely  accidental  admixtures.  The 
following  calculations  of  a  few  analyses  are  given  in  confirmation  of  the 
above  formula. 

H.Rose. 
At.  Biaxial  Mica,  uton.  Kimito. 

KO 5      ....        2360        1009        ....  9-60        ....  922 

FeO 1       ....  35-2  150        ....        ♦0-90 

Fc»0»  1       ....  78-4  3-35         ....  320        ....  4-54 

Al«03  17      ....        873-8        37-36        ....        37'20        ....        3680 

SiO» 36      ....       1116-0        47-70        ....        47-50        ....        46*36 

F-O  ....  ....  0-56        ....  0-77 

HO ....  ....  2-63        ....  1-84 

1   ....   2339-4   10000    ....   10159    ....    99*53 

VOL.  III.  2  O 
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KO 

At. 

....      3      ... 

SIUCTUlf. 

141-6          8-90 
35-2          2-21 
156-8          9-85 
514-0        82-29 
744-0        46-75 

H.  EOM. 

Broddbo. 

8-39 
♦1-40 

8-65 
31-60 
46-10 

112 

1-00 

.... 

8-31 

FeO. 

1 

♦1-67 

Fe«0»  .... 
APO»  .... 
8iO» 

....      2      .. 
....     10      .. 
....    24      ... 

5-37 
32-35 
47-97 

F-O  .... 

HO 

>«>.                                      ••! 

0-42 
3-32 

KO 

1 

At. 
....      2      .. 

1591-6 

94*4 

35-2 

78-4 

411-2 

558-0 

100-00 

8-02 

2-99 

6-66 
84-93 
47-40 

•••• 

98-26 

H 

fUilan. 

8-22 
♦2-11 

6-04 
84-52 
46*22 

109 

0*98 

trace 

.  Rom 

Cub 

99-41 

Ocbotdc. 
8-35 

FeO 

Fe«0»  .... 
A1«0»  .... 
S10« 

....      1      .. 
....      1      .. 
....      8 
....    18 

♦2-58 

4-47 

83-80 

47-19 

P-0  .... 

HO 

0*29 
4-07 

TiO» 

.... 

013 

KO 

1      .. 

At. 
....     20 

.      1177-2 

944-0 

31-2 

600 

4010 

235-2 

3289-6 

4464-0 

100-00 

10-02 

0-33 

0-64 

4-«5        ... 

2-49 
84-90 
47-37 

••» 

9918 

Schaffhl 
Fiuhiiie.         ( 
10-75 

0-37 

0-71 

3-95 

1-80 
84-45 
47-95 

0-78 

100-88 

una. 

Ukrome-mica, 
7-27 

NaO 

1 

1-17 

c^  'Z 

P€>»0»  .... 
APO"  .... 
8iO« 

...f       5       (f 
....       5       .. 
....       3       .. 
....    64      .. 
....  144 

11-58 

5-91 

5-72 

15-15 

47-68 

CaF 

Mn»0».... 
HO 

...t              «• 

tzacet 
1-16 
2-87 

•»              .. 

1       ....        9425-0 

100-00 

100-76 

••M 

98-51 

The  numbers  marked  with  an  aaterisk  si^ify  Mn'O'  in  Rose's 
analyses,  and  MnO  in  those  of  Sranberg.— In  i'ueknU  or  Chrome- 
nUea  a  portion  of  the  alnmina  is  repkMsed  by  sesquioxide  of  chromiom. 
%  Schaffh&tttl  Ki^es  for  FuchiUe  the  formula  d8(dK0,  SiO')  +  2(3NaO, 
Si0>)-|-S60(A1»OS  SiO»)4-24(Cr»0»,  3SiO')4-18(MgO,  SiO»)-hl2(Fe»0», 
3SiO»)+9CaP;  and  for  ehrame-mioa  4(K0,  SiO')  +  NaO,SiO»  +  4(2APO», 
SiO»)-h2CrH)»,  8SiO»-h7(2MgO,  SiO»)  +  21VO',  3SiO»-MMK)«,  iSiO»+ 
8H0. 

Sohaffh&utl  (Ann,  Pharm,  46,  325)  describes  Fuohsite  as  being  found 
in  compact,  scaly,  and  likewise^ regular  slaty  masses,  frequently  accompa- 
nied by  pore  quartz.  Specific  gravity  =  2*86;  hardness  oetween  gypsum 
and  rock  salt ;  colour  emerald  green,  passing  into  dull  yellow,  with 
soda  before  the  blowpipe  it  swells  up  and  fuses  to  a  yellowish-brown  glo- 
bular slag,  which,  after  continued  exposure  to  the  flame,  acquires  a  dull 
green  colour,  and  is  slightly  affected  by  the  magnet.  In  borax  it  is  dis- 
solved slowly,  forming  a  clear  bead,  which  is  yellow  while  hot  Tfrom  the 
presence  of  ferric  oxide),  but  when  cold  assumes  a  fine  yellowish-green 
colour  due  to  the  chromium.  Microcosmio  salt  dissolves  the  mineral 
readily,  forming  a  bluish-green  glass  when  cold.  It  resists  the  action  of  all 
acids  excepting  the  hydrofluoric.   Chrome-mica  closely  resembles  uniaxial 
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magnesi^-miea,  but  has  a  duller  green  colour;  it  is  easily  bent  between 
the  fingers  like  chlorite,  and  is  friable  in  small  pieces;  specific  gravity 
=2 '75  at  4^.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  only  when  in  very  thin  scales; 
larger  pieces  are  merely  rounded  at  the  edges.  With  borax  and  micro- 
cosmic  salt  it  yields  a  beautiful  emerald-green  bead;  it  is  perfectly  decom- 
posed by  acids,  especially  by  hydrochloric  acid. 

Schaffhautl  has  likewise  examined  the  following  minerals^  which  are 
allied  to  biaxial  mica : 

ParagoniU  {Talo-daU,  Hardened  Tale,  Jfwa-«/afe).— 24(APO«,  SiO») 
+  9(NaO, SiO>)  +  (Fe'O*, 3SiO»).  Specific  wavity  =  278  at  4^  Some- 
what harder  than  rock-salt;  easily  scraped  with  a  knife;  of  a  yellowish 
and  greyish-white  colour;  glittering;  translucent  at  the  comers;  slightly 
nnctuous  to  the  touch.  Does  not  change  in  the  blowpipe  flame.  Borax 
dissolves  it^  forming  a  clear  glass.  With  microcosmic  salt  it  leaves 
an  opaque  skeleton  of  silica.  Solution  of  cobalt  colours  it  blue.  It  is 
not  acted  on  by  acids. 

MargarodiU.  {Margarite,  Hardened  Ta/c.)—!  2(3 A1»0^  2SiO«)-h 
3(MgO,  2SiO»)-hPe»0»,  3SiO»-|-6(NaO,  SiO»)  +  9(KO,SiO>).  DnU  green, 
passing  into  bright  green;  rarely  occurring  in  fine-grained  laminss,  in 
which  case  it  much  resembles  mica.  Specific  gravity  =  2*87;  hardness 
between  rock-salt  and  calc-spar;  easily  pulverised;  slightly  translucent  at 
the  edges.  It  has  sometimes  an  opalescent,  sometimes  a  mother-of-pearl 
lustre.  In  fine  laminte  it  fuses  before  the  blowpipe,  emitting  a  vivid 
light  and  yielding  a  white  enamel.  With  borax  it  yields  a  colourless 
glass.  Microcosmic  salt  dissolve»it  in  a  similar  manner,  with  separation 
of  silica.  Solution  of  cobalt  partiaiUy  colours  it  faint  blue.  Acids  have 
no  perceptible  action  on  it.  Margarodite  forms  the  matrix  of  the 
black  tourmaline  from  the  ZiUerthal,  and  was  probably  regarded  afl 
ordinary  talc. 

NephrUe.-^[2\{2llLgOy  SiO^  +  3(CaO,  2SiO'),  i(KO,  SiO«)]-h[Al*0', 
6SiO*+Fe»0»,  6SiO»-Hi(Mn«0»,  2Si6»)J.— Dense,  with  dull  splintered 
fracture;  appears  of  a  dirty  yellowish-green  ooloar  by  transmitted 
light.  ^  Takes  a  very  good  polish  and  scratches  fflass.  Very  difficult 
to  break.  Specific  gravity  2*96  at  4^.  (Schaffhautl,  Ann.  JPharm. 
46,  325.) 

Baulite. — Described  byForchhammer  as  occurring,  mixed  with  quartz, 
on  the  Baula  Mountain  in  Iceland.  According  to  the  same  authority  it 
is  the  hydrate  of  an  unknown  felspar,  in  which  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in 
the  bases  MO  is  to  that  of  the  alumina  and  silica  as  1  :-d  :  1 8  or  1  :  3  :  20. 
Crystalline  system  the  oblique  prismatic;  cleavage  indistinct;  fracture 
uneven,  inclining  to  the  conchoidal ;  hardness  between  5'5  and  6. 
Specific  gravity  2 '656  at  6^  Transparent  and  colourless,  sometimes 
translucent,  and  with  a  d<U3sy  lustre.  Yields  colourless  glasses  with 
borax  and  microcosmic  salt;  in  the  latter  case,  a  skeleton  of  silica  is 
separated.     The  mineral  is  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid. 

Phillipgiie, — ^Found  near  Marburg.  White  passing  into  yellow,  and 
of  glassy  lustre.  Frequently  occurs  in  intersecting  macle-crystals  com- 
posed of  an  oblique  prism,  and  a  regular  octohedron.  (Genth,  Ann. 
Pharm.  QQ,  270.) 
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KO 

8IUCIUM. 

7-96      ....        0-800      ....        4-92      .... 

8-45      ....        4-07       ....                       ....        2-26      .... 

....      12151      ....        0-95      .... 

;;                       '.".!        1-95      Z      22-387      'Z      tncM      Z. 

35-90      ....      34-90      ....        1-564      ....      1208      .... 

0-828      ....      tncas      .... 

2-36      ....        1-50      ....        2-811      .... 

50-20      ....      47-05      ....      68-885      ....      50-28      .... 

2-45       ....         1-45       ....         0-268       .... 

6-61 

NaO 

CaO 

BaO  

0-63 

6-97 

traoes 

AlW  'Z 

Mn'O" 

Fe20»  

SiO« 

HO 

2111 
0-24 

48-17 
16-62 

99-36      ....      98-88      ....      99-694      ....      70*44      ....     100*35  % 

ft.  One  cUom  of  stronger  base  with  4  atoms  o/alvmina. 

Many  yarieties  of  AgalmatoliU  appear  to  consist  of  KO,dSiO'  + 
4(AP0'^  2SiGP) +dAq.;  the  potash  being  partially  replaced  by  lime. 


Tanqodin.      Klaprotli. 

Jolm. 

At. 

AgalmatoUte, 

Bed. 

KO 

...       1       .. 

47-2 

7-60 

7      ....        6-25      .... 

5-25 

CaO 

. 

..,.        2      .... 

20O 

Fe20»  

... 

. 

....     ■   1       ....        0*75      .... 

1-25 

A1»0»  

...       4 

..      205-6 

3312 

....      29      ....      3400      .... 

3100 

SiO» 

..      11 

341*0 

54-93 

....      56      ....      54-50      .... 

55*50 

HO  

...      3 

270 

4*35 

5       ....        4-00      .... 

500 

1       ....      620*8      100*00      ....     100      ....      99-50      ....     10000 

D.  Compounds  of  double  Silicate  of  Alumina  and  anotobr 
BASE  WITH  Carbonates,  Borates,  or  Sulphates,  or  with  metallic 
Sulphides,  Chlorides,  or  Fluorides. 

a.  Combinations  with  Carbonates. 

Canmni(0.—- According  to  Breithaupt  this  mineral  is  identical  with 
Davjw.— 5NaO,  5AP0',  1  lSiO^  2(CaO,  C0«)  =  one  atom  of  Elaeolite  + 
2  atoms  of  carbonate  of  lime. — ^Dense;  cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  a 
regular  six-sided  prism.  Specific  gravity  =  2*453.  Before  the  blowpipe 
it  ffives  a  white,  blistered  glass.  Dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid  with 
violent  effervescence  and  formation  of  a  jelly.  (G.  Rose.) 

H  Whitney  {Pogg,  70,  443)  gives  the  following  particulars  relating 
to  the  cancrinite  obtained  from  Litchfield,  in  the  State  of  Maine,  U.  S.  I 

Hardness  5-5  to  6.    Specific  gravity  =  2*448;  lemon-yeUow  or  sulphur-  { 

yellow  sometimes  abo  greenish;  of  a  vitreous  lustre  at  the  fractured 
surfEUses,  and  of  an  unctuous  appearance  in  the  other  parts;  transparent  or  ; 

translucent  When  heated  it  gives  off  water,  and  instantly  loses  its  colour;  j 

at  a  red  heat  it  becomes  white  and  opaque.     Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  I 

with  considerable  effervescence,  and  yields  a  transparent,  colourless,  and  \ 

blistered  fflass.  With  soda  it  yields  an  opaque  bead  coloured  by  man- 
ganese. Borax  and  microcosmic  salt  dissolve  it;  in  the  former  case  a 
transparent  glass  is  produced;  in  the  latter  a  glass  which  becomes  milky 
when  cold.     With  solution  of  cobalt  it  gives  a  splendid  blue  colour. 

Amphilogite  or  i>trfnmifo.— (Talc-slate >-12(CaO,  CO*) +  5(2 A1H)», 
SiO0  +  4(Fe»O',  3SiO>)  +  «(KO,  SiO»)  +  NaO,  SiO»,  or  (silica  =  SiO»), 
24(CaO,  C0»)  +5(4APO»,  3SiO»)  +  4(2Fe»0»,  9SiO«)  +  6(2KO,  3SiO»)  + 
2NaOS  SiO^  From  the  ZUlerthal  in  the  Tyrol.  CiystaUine;  of  delic^te^ 
scaly  texture;  slaty  when  in  large  masses.    Specific  gravity  =  2*75  at  4^. 
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Scarcely  harder  than  g3rp8uin;  easily  scratcbed  by  the  nail;  very  friable, 
and  nnctuous  to  the  touch  when  pnlverized.  Colour  greenish  white; 
lustre  somewhat  like  that  of  mother-of-pearl;  translucent  at  the  edges. 
A  small  fragment  fuses  before  the  blowpipe  with  vivid  light  and  yields 
a  white,  enamel-like  bead.  Borax  dissolves  it  with  difficulty,  forming 
a  clear  ^lass,  which  is  yellowish  while  hot,  from  the  presence  of  iron. 
With  microcosmio  salt  it  effervesces  and  then  dissolves,  leaving,  how- 
ever, a  skeleton  of  silica.  Solution  of  cobalt  imparts  a  fine  blue  colour 
to  it.  Effervesces  strongly  with  hydrochloric  acid.  (Schaffhautl,  Ann. 
Pharm.  46,  325.)  T 

Whitney.  G.  Rose.   Schaffhautl. 
Tvan  litchfield. 

At.            CancriniU,           Yellow.         Green.  Amphilogite, 

KO .„.      0-67     ....      0-50  ....  0-82     ....     1M6 

NaO 5     ....     156      18-27     ....     2098    ....     20-46  ....  1766    ....       1-23 

Al*Oa  ....      5    ....     257      30-09     ....     27'70    ....    27*56  ....  2824     ....     18-15 

Fe»0» ....      trace)             ^.o.  ....  ....      5-25 

Mn«0» ....      0-86f    ••       "^^ 

S102 11     ....    341      39-93    ....    37-42     ....    3720  ....  40-26     ....     4069 


CaO 2     ....  56        6-56     ....      391  ....       5-26  ....  634  J  „«.^. 

CO» 2    ....  44        5-151            g.„  Q.2n  -  6-38;    "  ^^^* 

HO ;     •       8  '^  •      ^  ^^  ....  ....  0-61 

CI ....  ....      trace  ....      trace 

1     ....  854     100-00    ....  100-31  ....  10045  ....  99*70    ....  9983 


h.  Combinations  fffith  Borates. 

a.  Axinite.^SOCfiO;  MgO;  MnO;  FeO),  2(Pe*0S-  AlW),  8SiO^  IBCP 
=  4[(CaO;  MffO;MnO;  FeO),  SiO«lH-2r(Fe»03;  AlW),  2SiO«]  +  (2CaO, 
BO';. — Crystiuline  system  the  doubly  oblique  prismatic.  Fig.  124,  125, 
and  other  forms;  y  :  v  =  135";  y  :  «  =  136*  14';  v:u^  110°  54'. 
(Hauy.)  Specific  gravity  =  3*294;  harder  than  felspar.  When  fused 
in  a  crucible  it  does  not  lose  weight,  but  its  specific  gravity  is  reduced 
from  3*294  to  2 '81 5.  (Rammelsber^.) — Swells  up  before  the  blowpipe, 
and  fuses  to  a  dark-men  glass,  which  becomes  black  in  the  outer  flame, 
in  consequence  of  the  manganese  passing  to  a  higher  de^ee  of  oxida- 
tion. Dissolves  readily  in  borax,  forming  a  glass  which^  is  coloured  bj 
iron,  bnt  takes  an  amethyst  colour  in  the  outer  flame;  with  microcosmio 
salt,  the  same  colour  is  produced  and  an  insoluble  skeleton  of  silica 
separated.  With  carbonate  of  soda  it  first  becomes  green  and  then  fuses 
to  a  black  glass,  having  almost  a  metallic  lustre.  (Berzelius.^  Mixed 
with  fluorspar  and  bisu^hate  of  potash,  it  colours  the  blowpipe  flame 
green.  ^Turner.)  In  the  native  state  it  almost  wholly  resists  the  action  of 
acids;  but  alter  fusion  and  pulverization,  it  is  perfectly  decomposed^  with 
formation  of  a  jelly.  (Rammelsberg.) 


At. 

AshUte. 

Sraplilni. 

Bus. 

UnL 

KG 

448-0 

19-72 

0-64 
....      20-67 

18-90      .... 

CaO 

...    16    .... 

19-97 

MgO    

...      2    .... 

40-0 

1-76 

1-70 

.... 

1-77      .... 

2-21 

MnO    

...      2    .... 

73-2 

3-22 

Mii>0>    305 

.... 

1-37      .... 

116 

FeO 

...      4    .... 

140-8 

6-19 

Fe»0»  .... 

...      1     .... 

78-4 

3-47 

9-45 

a... 

11-94      .... 

10-21 

A1«0»  

...      7    .... 

359-8 

15-84 

....      15-63 

..M 

15-66      .... 

16-92 

Si0« 

...    32    .... 

9920 

43-67 

....      43-68 

.... 

43-74      .... 

43-72 

BO» 

...              4          ...a 

139-2 

613 

....        5-61 

.... 

6-62      .... 

5-81 

1          .... 

2271-4 

10000 

..«    100-43 

.... 

10000      .... 

10000 

1 
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Rammelsberg  estimates  tlie  whole  of  the  manganese  and  iron  contained 
in  axinite  as  sesqnioxides ;  bat  the  behaviour  of  the  mineral  before  the 
blowpipe  is  opposed  to  this  assumption. 

/9.  Tourmaline,  Schorl,  —  Primary  form,  an  obtuse  rhombohedron, 
Fi^.  141,  r^  11^=:^  ISB^  28';  three,  six,  and  nine-sided  prLsms  with  the 
fftces  of  different  rhombohedrons,  the  P-faoe  and  others  also  faaring 
nnsjmmetrical  terminations ;  cleavage  paiallel  to  r;  sp.  gr.  from  3*0  to 
3*3;  softer  than  quarts.     Exhibits  every  degree  of  transparency,  imm 

gerfect  clearness  to  complete  opacity,  and  is  also  varioosly  coloured. 
wells  up  before  the  blowpipe,  and  fuses  to  a  slag  when  tbe  flame  is 
strongly  urged;  the  variety  called  ApyrUe,  however,  does  not  fuse. 
When  finely  divided  tourmaline  is  boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol  and  the 
residue  digested  with  alcohol,  the  alcohol  dissolves  out  boracic  acid  and 
bums  with  a  green  flame ;  hydrochloric  acid  is  far  from  effecting  complete 
decomposition. 

a.  Soda-tourmaline^  Ordinary  Schorl, — Green  or  black.  Tbe  three 
analyses  made  by  G.  Gmelin  cannot  be  reduced^  to  a  common  fonnola. 
The  simplest  that  can  be  reduced  to  calculation  are : 

NaO         A120»  SiO'  BO» 

Green  tourmaline  from  Chesterfield 3     8     12  1 

Black  from  Bovey 6     8     12  1 

Black  from  Eibenatock 8     8     12  1 

NaO  is  partially  replaced  by  KO,  CaO,  MgO,  MnO,  and  FeO  ;  and 
Al'O'  by  Fe'O*.  The  analysis  of  the  Chesterfield  tourmaline  is  giyen  as 
an  example. 


NaO 

At. 
6    ... 

3    Z 
3    ... 

3  ... 
29    ... 
48    ... 

4  ... 

Soda'iourmaline. 
187*2          4*99 

106-8          2*85      ; 

105-6          2-811 

235-2          6*27/    ' 
1490*6        39-72 
1488*0        89-66 

139*2          3*71 

Chestisrfield. 
...      4*95 

Z      2-88  & 

...      7*43 

...    39-61 
...    38*80 
...      3-88 

...      0-78 

C 

MgO 

.  Gmelin. 
Borey.     .     EfboMtoek 
2-09     ...       8*17 

CaO 

MnO    .... 
FeO 

... 

0-55     ....       0-86 
113 
17-86    ....  f3*«6 

35*50    ....     38-23 
35*20    ....     33*05 

Fc»0«  .... 
AI»0»  .... 
6iO« 

M. 

BO» 

4-11               1*89 

LoM  by  ig 
nition 

■} 

....      0-45 

1     ....      3752*6      10000      ....     98*33      ....      96*44     ....  101*51 

The  Bovey  tourmaline  consists  of:  2NaO,  iCaO,  lMgO,14FeOs 
(total  18),— 2Fe*0',22APO»  (total  24),— 36SiO'—4Bo»;  that  fromEiben- 
stock,  of:  3NaO,  2lFeO  (total  24),— 24APO',— 36SiO»— 3B0». 

b.  Tourmaline  richer  in  ma^esia,  has  sometimes  the  same,  and 
sometimes  very  similar  formulfo  : 

MgO       APO»  810»  B0» 

A  brown  variety  from  St.  Gothard,  and  •  I     j  q  jo  i 

black  Tariety  frt>m  Greenland j  -  

A  black  variety  ttom  KariDgsbricka  and  1     ^  q  .  ^  i 

Rabcnstein    /    ®     ^     *^    * 

The  MgO  is  partially  replaced  by  KO,  NaO,  CaO,  MnO,  and  FeO, 
and  the  A1«0»  by  Fe»0'. 
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The  following  caloQlations  are  added  in  oonfirmation  of  the  formtdaB. 


At. 

KO  .« 

NaO 4 

MgO    12 

MnW 

FcO 

F6«0»  8 

Al«0»  29 

SiOa 48 

B08 4 

Lossbyig-I 
nition     / 

1 


At 

KO 

NaO 8 

MgO   9 

HnO    2 

FeO 10 

Pe>0*  4 

A1«0»  28 

SiO» 48 

BO» 4 

Loss  by  ig-) 
nition     f 


Magnetia'toumuUine, 


124*8 
2400 


2352 
1390-6 
14880 

139-2 


3-45 
6-63 


6*50 
38-44 
4M3 

3-85 


C.  Omelln. 
Greenland.  St.  Gothaid, 

0-22         ....  1-20 

313       CaO        0-98 
5-86        ....  5-99 

trace        ....  1*11 


5-81 

3719 

38-79 

3-63 

1-86 


7-77 

31-61 

37-81 

418 

0*24 


3617-8       10000 


Magneiia'^iourmaUm. 


93-6 

1800 

71-2 

3520 

813*6 

1439*2 

14880 

139-2 


2*30 
4-42 
1-75 
8*631 
7-69/ 
85*30 
36*50 
3*41 


96*49 

C. 

SabcutdA. 
0-48) 
1*75; 
4*68 
1-89 

17'44 

84*75 

35*48 

4*02 


CaO 


90*89 


Kiringilnldta. 

2*53 

10*98 
0-25 


9-38 

88*46 
37*65 

3-83 

0-03 


4076-8      100*00 


100*49 


98-11 


The  toannaline  of  Kftringsbrioka  consists  of  about:  2NaO,  16MgO 
(total  18),— 4Fe20»,20APO'  (total  24),— 36SiO«,— 3B0». 

c.    Lithiortourmaline,  Apyrite,  BtibeUUe^  SiberitC'^The  analyses  of 
this  mineral  likewise  yield  very  indefinite  formuhe. 


C.  Gmelin. 

Perm. 

Bnul. 

Bozna. 

KO 

LiO 

... 

1-291 
8*52/       " 

3*59     ;;;; 

/  2*41 
1  2*04 

CaO 

1*20 

Mn«0».... 

•«« 

5*02 

2*14 

6*32 

Fe20»  .... 

5-96 

A1«0»  .... 

... 

44*00 

40-00 

36*43 

SiO» 

39*37 

8916        .... 

42*13 

B0» 

, , 

4*18 

4*59 

5*74 

LoMbyig 
nition 

1 

1*58 

1*58 

1*31 

97*96 


9702 


97*58 


The  toannaline  of  Perm  is  oomposed  of  about :  IKO,  6LiO,  5MnO 
(total  12),— 32AP0»,— 48Si0»,— 4B03  =  3  :  8  :  12  :  1. 

That  from  the  Brazils:  IKO.  lLiO,lMnO,  iPeO  (total  4),— lFe»0% 
ISAPO*  (total  16),— 24Si0»,— 2B0»  =  2:8:12:1. 

That  of  Roma:  IKO,  3Li0,  ICaO,  3Mn0  (total  8),— 12AP0*,— 
24Si0', — 2  BO*  =  4:6:12:1.  This  formula  is  distinguished  from  all 
the  others  by  containing  only  6  atoms  of  Al'O*,  instead  of  8  atoms  in 
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combination  with  12  atonus  of  SiO'.    Generally  speaking,  all  the  formnUB 
given  for  toarmaline  most  be  regarded  aa  merely  approximatiye. 

c.  Comlnnations  with  Sulphates. 

The  sulphate  which  occnrs  in  this  class  of  minerals  is  proh&bly 
sulphate  of  lime,  or  perhaps  also  a  kind  of  alum.  They  likewise  con- 
tain a  small  quantity  of  some  metallic  sulphide,  which  eeneraUy  giTOS 
them  a  blue  colour.  But  whether  this  substance  is  sulphide  of  iron  or 
sulphide  of  aluminum,  or  double  sulphide  of  aluminum  and  iron,  or 
double  sulphide  of  iron  and  sodium,  &c.  has  not  yet  been  determined; 
we  only  know  that  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is 
evolyed  and  the  mineral  becomes  colourless.  All  the  minerals  enume- 
rated under  this  head  probably  belong  to  one  species,  whose  primaiy 
form  is  a  rhombic  dodecahedron. 

a.  lUnerite.—  Cleayage  indistinct,  parallel  to  the  fiioes  of  a  rhombic 
dodecahedron.  Sp.  gr.  2*3;  harder  tban  apatite.  Grey.  (Breithaupt.) 
When  gently  heated  it  becomes  coyered  with  blue  spots  like  stars. 
Swells  up  strongly  before  the  blowpipe,  and  readily  fuses,  with  eyolution 
of  sulphurous  acid,  to  a  blistered  enamel.  With  l>orax  and  microcosmic 
salt,  it  yields  a  transparent  glass,  in  the  latter  case  containing  a  skeleton 
of  silica.  Boiling  water  dissolves  out  sulphate  of  lime.  The  mineral 
dissolves  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
gas  and  formation  of  a  siliceous  jelly.  (C.  Gmelin.) 


At. 

IttneHte. 

C.  Gmelm. 

KO  

1      ... 

47-2          1-70 

1-57 

NaO 

10      ... 

3120        11-28        ...,        11-29 

CaO 

5       ... 

1400          5-06 

5-26 

Pe«0»  

0-62 

APO»  

16      .. 

822-4         29-72 

28-40 

SiO» 

32      ... 

992-0        35-85 

3402 

CaO,  80».... 

..1 

136-0          4-92 

4-89 

NaCl    

.., 

29-3          1-06 

1-62 

HO 

S 

32      ....        2880        10-41  ) 

1076 

1       ....      2766-9      10000 

98-43 

Omitting  the  chloride  of  sodium :  8(K0;  NaO;  CaO),  8AP0',  16SiO* 
+  16Aq  +  CaO,  SO'  +  8[(K0 ;  NaO ;  CaO),  SiO»  +  APO»,  SiO'l  -|-  16Aq 
+CaO,SO»  +  xFeS(f). 

/?.  JSloseane,  Notine^  Spinellane, — Occurs  in  rhombic  dodecahedrons ; 
cleavage  indistinct,  parallel  to  the  faces  of  that  solid.  Sp.  gr.  =  2-28; 
harder  than  apatite.  Grey  or  brown.  Becomes  colourless  when  heated, 
and  fuses  to  a  blistered  glass.  Decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  with 
eyolution  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  formation  of  gelatinous  silica. 


At. 

Ntueane. 

Yairentrapp. 

B6IV6IIIWII1. 

NaO 

2 

62-4 

18-95 

....       17-84     .... 
1-12    .... 

16-56    .. 
1-14    .. 

..     12-24 

CaO 

8*14 

MnO    

...               ... 

....                   .... 

100    .. 

0-50 

FeO 

...              ... 

0-05     .... 

1-50     .. 

..       115 

APO»  

...       2      ... 

102-8 

31-23 

....      32-57     .... 

29-25     .. 

..    27-50 

8iO« 

...       4       ... 

124-0 

37-67 

....       35-99     .... 

38-50    .. 

..    3700 

80» 

...       1       ..., 

400 

12-15 

....        9-17     .... 

816    .. 

..     11-56 

HO 

... 

1-85 

8 

...              ...I 

....                   .... 

2-82    .. 

..       1-41 

CI 

... 

0-65     .... 

1       .... 

329*2 

100-00 

....      99-24     .... 

98-93    .. 

..     99-50 
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1  (NaO ;  CaO),  2AIW,  4SiO«,  l(NaO ;  CaO),  S0»  (1).  The  aboTe  ana- 
lyses cannot  be  reduced  to  exact  calculation. 

3.  Soda-hauyne. — The  same  crystalline  form.  Sp.  gr.  =  2*47.  Li^ht 
blue.  Before  the  blowpipe  and  with  hydrochloric  acid,  it  behaves  like 
noseane. 

Fotathr-hauyne.^Of  similar  character. 

The  analyses  hitherto  made  of  hauyne  admit  only  of  approximate 
calculation. 


At. 

NaO 

...      2      ... 

62-4 

918 

9-12 

CaO 

...      3      ... 

84-0 

12-35 

12-55 

A1S0»  

...      4      ... 

205-6 

30-23 

27-42 

SiO» 

...      8      ... 

248*0 

36-47 

3501 

S0» 

...      2      ... 

800 

11-77 

12-60 

S 

...              ... 

0-24 

CI 

... 

0*58 

F 

1-72 

HO 

...              ... 

0'62 

1       ... 

6800 

100*00 

99-86 

LapU-lcKBuli  contains  the  same  substances  as  soda-hauyne,  but  in  dif- 
ferent proportions. 

From  the  lapis-lazuli,  Natural  UUramarine  is  prepared  by  slightly 
igniting  the  mineral,  slaking  the  mass  in  water,  reaucing  it  to  fine 
powder,  and  mixing  the  powder  with  a  melted  resinous  mass,  called  pas- 
UUo  (composed  of  linseed  oil,  wax,  and'  resin),  and  kneading  the  whole 
well  with  cold  water.  Ultramarine  is  then  deposited,  having  a  deep  blue 
colour  at  first,  but  afterwards  a  lighter  colour.  The  iron  pyrites  and 
other  impurities  in  the  lapis-lazuli  are  retained  by  the  resin.  The  other- 
wise very  durable  colour  is  destroyed  by  acids,  with  evolution  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  eas.  Ultramarine  remains  unaltered  when  boiled  w^ith 
baryta-water.  Hydrogen  gas  passed  over  ignited  ultramarine,  colours  it 
light  red,  from  formation  of  liver  of  sulphur,  hydrosulphurio  acid  gas 
and  water  being  evolved  at  the  same  time. 

Artificial  UUramarine. — 1.  A  solution  of  caustic  soda  is  saturated 
with  precipitated  silica.  Alum  freed  by  recrystallization  from  the 
greater  part  of  the  iron  which  it  contains,  is  precipitated  by  carbonate 
of  soda,  and  the  hydrate,  after  being  washed,  is  dried  till  the  water 
which  it  retains  amounts  to  90  per  cent.  It  is  then  added  to  the  silicate 
of  soda  in  such  proportions,  that  26  parts  of  anhydrous  alumina  shall  be 
present  for  every  31  parts  of  anhydrous  silica  rwith  14  to  33  parts  of 
alumina  to  the  31  parts  of  silica,  a  beautiful  oiue  is  still  obtained). 
The  mixture  is  evaporated  to  dryness,  with  constant  stirring,  and  the 
mass  thus  obtained  is  reduced  to  fine  powder  and  mixed  with  flowers  of 
sulphur :  this  is  mixture  a.  On  the  other  hand,  dry  carbonate  of  soda 
ana  flowers  of  sulphur  are  mixed  in  equal  quantities :  this  gives  mixture 

*  S  Whitney  {Pogg.  70,  443)  gires  the  following  compantiTe  Tiew  of  the  formola 
for  todalite  (p.  461),  noseane,  haayne  from  the  Albany  moontains,  and  hauyne  from 
Niedermennig  (Silica  =s  SiO*). 

Sodalite    3NaO,  SiO»  +  (3  A1«0»,  SiO»)  +  NaCL 

Noseane   3NaO,  SiO»  +  3(AP0>,  SiO»)  +  NaO,  80». 

Hanyne  from  the  Albany  mountains       3NaO,  SiO*  +  3CA1'0>,  SiW  +  2CaO,  SO*. 
TT           A^     1^:^            :  /      3NaO,SiO»  +  3(Al*0»,SiO«)  +  NaO,80». 

Haayne  from  Niedermennig  |  2[SNaO,  SiO»  +  (3APO»,  SiO»)  +  2(CaO,  S0«)]. 
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ft.— One  part  of  mixtard  a  is  then  intimatelj  blended  with  one  part  of 
mixture  b,  and  the  powder  olosely  pressed  into  an  earthen  emcible,  eo 
as  to  fill  it  completely.     The  cmcible  is  then  closed  with  a  tight  fitting 
cover,  heated  as  rapidlj  as  possible  to  a  strong  red  heat  by  sarroundiii^ 
it  with  red-hot  coals,  and  kept  at  that  temperature  for  two  hours.     H 
the  heat  is  raised  too  slowly,  no  liver  of  sulphur  is  formed,  and  the 
resulting  mass  is  white,  because  most  of  the  sulphur  is  volatilized  ;  by  a 
second  ignition  with  carbonate  of  soda  and  sulphur,  it  niaj,  howerer,  b^ 
made  to  yield  good  ultramarine.     After  a  successful  ignition,  the  mass 
exhibits  a  greenish -yellow  colour.     It  must  now  be  gently  ignited^  with 
slight  exposure  to  the  air:  e.  g,  in  a  covered  porous  crucible  in  which  holes 
are  made  with  a  knittiuff  needle.     The   blue   mass  thus  obtained  is 
reduced  to  powder,  boiled  with  water,  and  well  washed,    (C.  Gmelin, 
S(^w,  54,  360.) 

2.  A  mixture  of  equal  parts  of  precipitated  silica>  carbonate  of  soda^ 
and  sulphur  ^all  dry),  is  mixed  with  a  quantity  of  solution  of  soda 
sufficient  to  aissolve  the  silica,  the  mixture  pressed  down  into  a  cru- 
cible, which  is  rapidly  heated  to  ignition,  and  kept  at  a  strong  red  heat 
for  an  hour.  The  result  is  a  bluish  green  mass,  which,  af^r  subee- 
quent  roasting,  assumes  a  beautiful  blue  colour.  Porcelain  clay  from  St. 
Yrieux,  used  instead  of  alumina  in  the  second  method,  yields  a  less 
beautiful  blue,  because  it  contains  iron ;  pipe-day,  a  still  Jess  beautiful 
colour,  because  it  contains  a  still  burger  amount  of  iron.  (C.  Gmelin.) 

3.  A  mixture  of  2  parts  of  porcelain  clay,  3  parts  of  sulphur,  and 
3  parts  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  is  gradually  heated  in  a  coated  earthenware 
retort  till  it  ceases  to  give  off  vapours ;  the  retort  is  broken  to  pieces  as 
soon  as  it  is  cold,  and  the  green  porous  mass  washed  with  water.  The 
remaining  blue  powder  is  again  heated  to  redness  to  expel  the  excess  of 
sulphur.  (Robiqnet,  Ann.  Fharm.  10,  91.) 

4.  1075  parts  of  crystallized  carbonate  of  soda  are  fused  in  their  own 
water  of  crystallization,  and  the  fused  mass  mixed  by  stirring,  first  with 
5  parts  of  red  sulphide  of  arsenic— then  with  a  quantity  of  hydrate  of 
alumina,  prepared  from  alum  by  precipitation  with  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  containing  7  parts  of  anhydrous  alumina — and  lastly  with  a  mixture 
of  100  parts  of  sifted  clay  and  221  parts  of  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  mas^ 
after  being  intimately  mixed  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  u  introduced 
into  a  cmcible  provided  with  a  good  cover,  and  gently  heated  at  first,  in 
order  to  expel  the  remaining  traces  of  water,  the  temperature  being  after- 
wards raised  to  full  redness.  The  mass  should  cake  together  without 
fusing.  If  the  materials  have  not  been  properly  mixed,  the  mass  exhibits 
white  spots ;  and  if  it  has  been  fused,  it  is  studded  with  brown  spots. 
After  cooling,  it  is  roasted  in  order  to  expel  the  greater  part  of  the  sul* 
phur;  then  reduced  to  powder  and  washed  slightly  on  a  filter  with  cold 
water.  The  bluish-green  powder  thus  obtained,  is  again  roasted  for 
an  hour  or  two,  with  occasional  stirring,  in  covered  baislns,  at  a  tem- 
perature never  rising  above  low  rednessi  (Tiremon^  Compt.  rend.  14| 
761;  also  J,  pr.  C/iem.  26,  314.) 

A  very  small  quantity  of  iron,  such  as  is  usually  contained  in  the 
ingredients,  is  essential  to  the  production  of  the  colour,  but  excess  is 
injurious.  (Eisner,  J.  pr,  Ghent,  24,  384.)  A  mixture  of  one  part  of 
clay  perfectly  free  from  iron  with  one  part  of  sulphur  and  2  parts  of 
anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  yields  a  yellowish  mass  when  ignited  j  bnt 
if  a  trace  of  sulphate  of  iron  is  added  to  the  mixture,  a  mass  is  obtained 
which  is  black,  green,  or  blue,  according  to  the  d^ee  of  heat  to  which 
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it  ha«  been  snbjeoted.  (Kressler,  J,  pr.  Chem.  26,  106.>  Wlien  potash  is 
Qsed  instead  of  soda,  the  bine  colour  is  not  obtained.  (0.  Gmelin.) 

Artificial  nltramarine  has  a  shade  of  green  or  grey,  whereas  the 
native  oomponnd  inclines  to  a  reddish  tint.  It  sustains  a  low  red  heat 
without  undergoing  anj  change.  When  strongly  ignited  for  a  long  time, 
it  becomes  dingy  blue,  and  at  last  white.  It  is  also  decolorized  by  igni- 
tion in  an  atmosphere  of  hydrogen  gas.  (Eisner.)  Hydrochloric  acid 
destroys  its  colour,  the  change  being  attended  with  erolution  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  and  formation  of  a  siliceous  jelly.  The  silica  after 
washing,  contains,  according  to  Eisner  and  Rammelsberg,  a  portion  of 
sulphur  mixed  with  it;  whence  it  would  appear,  that  a  polysulphide  of 
sodium  (with  sulphide  of  iron)  is  contained  in  ultramarine. 

Chreen  idtramarine  appears  to  consist  of  artificial  ultramarine  which 
has  not  been  roasted.  When  heated  to  redness,  it  becomes  yellow,  and 
afterwards,  on  cooling,  greenish  blue.  (Eisner.) 

IT  5.  Brunner  {Pogg.  67,  541)  recommends  the  following  process: 
an  intimate  mixture  is  made  of  70  parts  of  silica  (he  himself  uses  a 
peculiar  sand  found  near  Nengnau  in  Bern,  and  containing  94*25  per 
cent,  of  silica,  3*03  of  alumina,  1*61  of  lime,  and  0*94  of  sesquioxide 
of  iron),  240  parts  of  burnt  alum,  48  of  powdered  charcoal,  144  of 
flowers  of  sulphur,  and  240  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  all  pro- 
yiously  reduced  to  an  impalpable  powder.  The  mixture  is  introduced 
into  a  hessian  crucible,  and  the  cover  luted  down.  The  crucible  is 
then  exposed  to  a  moderate  red  heat  kept  as  steady  as  possible  for 
an  hour  and  a  half,  after  which  it  is  suffered  to  cool.  When  the 
operation  is  successful,  the  mass  presents  a  loose,  semifused  appear- 
ance, and  a  greenish  or  reddish-yellow  liver  of  sulphur  colour;  it 
is  also  reduced  to  about  two-fifths  of  its  former  volume.  (If  it 
appears  solid,  fused,  browner  in  colour,  and  of  still  smaller  bulk,  we  may 
conclude  that  the  temperature  has  been  raised  too  high.)  The  mass, 
which  is  readily  detached  from  the  crucible,  is  put  into  a  dish  and  washed 
with  either  hot  or  cold  water,  till  the  liquid  no  longer  has  a  sulphurous 
taste.  The  residual  dark  greenish-blue  powder  is  then  thrown  on  a 
filter  and  dried.  The  dry  powder  is  next  mixed  with  an  equal  weight  of 
sulphur  and  1^  times  its  weight  of  anhydrous  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
treated  as  before.  The  resulting  mass,  after  washing  and  drying,  ie 
once  more  heated  with  the  same  proportions  of  sulphur  and  carbonate  of 
soda,  the  product  boiled  for  some  time  with  water,  and  then  thrown  on  a 
filter  and  washed  with  cold  water,  till  the  liquid  which  passes  through 
ceases  to  affect  acetate  of  lead.  The  powder  after  drying  is  passed 
through  a  fine  sieve  to  separate  impurities,  and  then  treated  m  the 
following  manner.  A  cast-iron  plate  or  platinum  dish  is  covered  with  a 
layer  of  pure  sulphur,  about  one  line  in  depth,  and  on  this  about  the 
same  quantity,  or  a  little  more,  of  the  perfectly  dry  compound  is  sifted. 
The  plate  is  then  carefully  heated  till  the  sulphur  takes  fire,  the  com- 
pound itself,  at  the  same  time,  being  kept  from  ignition  as  much  as 
possible.  (Or  the  preparation  may  he  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of 
sulphur  and  cautiously  heated  as  before.)  This  process  is  repeatea  three 
or  four  times,  the  residue  on  each  occasion  being  detached  from  the 
plate  and  reduced  to  powder.  The  operation  is  repeated  till  a  satis&o< 
tory  colour  is  obtained. 

Brnnner  is  of  opinion  (1),  that  the  presence  of  lime  is  accidental 
only,  and  of  Jittle  consequence  in  the  preparation  of  ultramarine ; — (2), 
that  the  iron  likewise  plays  but  an  unimportant  part;  since  he  has  suo- 
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eeeded  in  preparing  nltnmarine  with  materials  perfectly  free  from  this 
metal;  and  (3),  tliat  the  blue  colour  is  dependent  upon  the  soda,  inasmnch 
as  potash  yields  an  analoeons  compouna  which  is  perfectly  white.  If 
the  burning  process  with  sulphnr  ana  carbonate  of  soda  be  continued  after 
the  compound  has  attained  its  finest  colour,  a  point  is  reached  at  which  it 
ceases  to  increase  in  weight;  but  if  it  be  then  heated  without  the  addition  of 
eulphor,  an  increase  in  weight  is  again  observed,  and  a  mass  obtained 
having  a  paler  blue  colour  with  a  tinge  of  bhusk,  resembling  that  of  some 
varieties  of  native  ultramarine.  The  powder  at  the  same  time  loses  its 
soft  loose  texture,  and  becomes  denser  and  granular.  In  this  state  it  does 
not  evolve  hydrosnlphurie  acid  with  hydrochloric  acid,  showing  that  it 
contains  no  unozidized  metallic  snlphi<(e. 

Priickner  adopts  the  following  method.  Sulphide  of  sodium,  pre- 
pared  by  igniting  the  sulphate  with  powdered  charcoal  in  a  crucible 
or  muffle,  is  dissolved  in  water;  sulphur  added  to  ensure  saturation;  the 
concentrated  solution  mixed  with  ^  per  cent  of  ferrous  sulphate  and  25 
per  cent,  of  well-prepared  day  as  pure  as  possible;  the  mixture  evapo- 
rated to  dryness;  and  the  resulting  mass  reduced  to  powder  and  ignited 
for  about  an  hour  in  a  cupelling  furnace.  When  cold,  it  is  exhausted 
with  water,  dried,  powdered,  and  once  more  exposed  to  heat  in  the  muffle, 
whereby  the  desired  colour  is  produced.  It  is  ground  down  on  a  stone 
for  use.  (Priickner,  J.  pr.  Chem,  38,  257.)  IT 

NfOwral  UUrmmmine,  Art^Mal  Ulirmm&rme, 

YlQUiVjBtBlihtt^. 

Clement  &  Blue.  Oree** 

D^rmes.    C.Gmdin.  Eisner.  Vannentrapp.     Bnumer. 

KO ....  ....  ....  ....  1-75      .. . 

N»0 23-2    ....    1206  ....    230  ....  25-5  ....  2147     Na     16-91 

CaO 3-1  (CaC)  1*55  ....  ....  ....  002      ....        238 

APO»  34-8     ....     2200  ....     295  ....  300  ....  2331      ....      2525 

SiO« 35-8    ....    47-31  ....     40-0  ....  399  ....  4560      ....      32-54 

SO» ....      4-68  ....       3-4  ....  0-4  ....  3-83      .... 

c                       4.1              A.10  I'  ^'^  ••••  3*6  ^  trace      .... 

^ ^^     •"•      "^^  •U3-5  ....  1-0  S  1-69      ....      11-63 

FeO ....  ....       10  ....  0*9  Fe  1-06  FeK)*    225 

gSn;&;:}       -  ^^'^^ Q    ^'^ 

lOO'O    ....  100-00    ....  100*9    ....  101*3     ....     9873     ....    100-00 

S,  o,  in  Eisner's  analyses  is  sulphur  evolved  in  the  form  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen  when  the  mineral  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid;  S,  h, 
is  sulphur  which  remained  attached  to  the  silica.  S,  a,  forms  the  largest 
proportion  in  the  green  (unroasted)  ultramarine;  the  change  from  the 
green  variety  into  the  blue  appears  then  to  depend  upon  the  abstraction 
of  iron  from  the  sulphide  of  iron,  or  of  sodium  from  the  protosnlphide  of 
sodium  b^  the  oxygen  of  the  air  and  the  formation  of  a  sulphide  of  a 
higher  degi%e  of  sulphuration.  As  the  sulphnr  is  more  than  sufficient 
to  combine  with  the  iron,  sulphide  of  sodium  must  also  be  presenty  toge- 
ther with  sulphide  of  iron.  (Eisner.) 

%  P.  Whrightson  (i(«n.  Pharm.  54,  356)  has  analysed  the  two  fol- 
lowing silicates  containing  sulphuric  add. 


KO  ... 

NaO... 

CaO... 

MgO 

ATO* 

FeO ... 

SiO«... 

SO»... 

HO... 


LBPinOLITB. 

DoUrUe. 
1-83 

4< 

^«iNt.C^/,ofShiffeiiberg. 
0-80 

1-33 

0-90 

9-89 
6-66 

!....!..              0-86 

6-14 

1«86 

17*65 

4-11 

53-12 

90-20 

0-86 

0-31 

1-93 

2-73 

99-41  101-77  f 

d.  Comhination  with  Metallk  Chlorides, 

1.  Sodalite,—Z{^9,0,  SiO»+ APO»,  SiO*)  +  Na01.  Primary  form :  a 
rhombio  dodecahecbon;  cleavage  parallel  to  its  hces;  sp.  gr.  from  2-29 
to  2 '49;  hardness  equal  to  that  of  felspar.  Transparent;  white,  grey, 
blne^  &c.  Fuses  easily  before  the  blowpipe,  sometimes  tranquilly,  some* 
times  swelling  up  and  forming  a  blistered  glass.  With  hydrochloric 
acid  it  readily  yields  a  siliceous  jelly. 

Ekeberg.  ArfTedson.    Hoffmann. 

At.  SodaHle,  Greenland.  Yetimiit.       Ilmengebirge. 

NaO 4  ....  124*8        25-35  ....  2500  ....     26-23  ....     24-47 

CaO ....  ....  ....  ....       0-32 

Fe20»  ....  ....  0-15  .... 

A1»0»  3  ....  154-2        31-32  ....  3200  ....     35-50  ....    3204 

SiO» 6  ....  186-0        37-77  ....  3600  ....    3375  ....    38-40 

C1~0 1  ....  27*4          5-56  ....  675  ....       5-30  ....       5-48 

1       ....        492-4       10000      ....       99*90    ....  100-78     ....  ]00'71 

2.  Porcelain  ^par.— 4(CaO,  SiO»+ A1»0»,  2Si0')  +  NaCl.  Or,  accord- 
ing to  Schaffhautl4(AlH)SSi0*)  +  2(Ca0Si0')  +  (Na0,Si0')  +  iKCl.— 
Rhombic  prisms;  u*  :  tt=92®  (nearly);  cleavage  parallel  to  m  and  t  Sp. 
gr.  =  2-6.  Softer  than  felspar.  Transparent  and  colourless. — Fuses  with 
tolerable  i&usility,  swelling  up  and  forming  a  colourless  blistered  glass. 
Decomposed  by  strong  acids^  but  without  formation  of  a  jelly.   (Fuchs.) 


NaO 

At. 

4      Z 

4      ... 

..       12      ... 

1       ... 

Porcelain'^ar, 

112-0        14-97 

205-6        27*48 

3720        49-72 

58-6          7-83 

Fachs. 

15-25 

27-50 

49-42 

7-83 

KCl 

SchaffhSntl 
6-5 

CaO 

15*4 

A1*0»  

Si0« 

NaCl    ..... 
HO 

27-3 

49-2 

1-2 

1-2 

1       ... 

748-2 

10000 

..       100-00 

.... 

100-8 

e.  ComUnations  mth  Metallic  Fluorides. 

LithtarfMca,  Lepidolite, — Six-sided  tables  with  two  angles^ of  about 
122^,  and  four  ancles  of  119^  Easily  split  into  thin  elastic  laminsa, 
with  metallic  peany  lustre.  Specific  gravity  from  2-8  to  3-0.  Softer 
than  calcspar.  Transparent  or  translucent;  biaxial  to  polarized  light. 
—-When  heated  it  evolves  water  and  hydrofluoric  acid.  Fuses  very 
readily,  swelling  up  and  forming  a  glass  which  is  for  the  most  part  trans- 
parent and  colourless,  but  brown  or  black  if  it  contains  a  larger  quantity 
of  iron.  Colours  the  blowpipe  fiame-red,  especially  on  the  addition  of 
bisulphate  of  potash.  Dissolves  readily  and  abundantly  in  borax,  forming 
a  transparent  glass;  dissolves  in  microcosmic  salt,  with  the  exception  of 
a  skeleton  of  silica,  and  forms  a  glass  which  becomes  opalescent  on  cool- 
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in^;  with  oarboiiAie  of  soda  it  fniiet  readily  to  a  clear  but  somewl^t 
blistered  glata.  In  its  natural  state  it  is  but  imperfectly  decomposed  bj 
acids,  but  after  ignition,  completely,  without  forming  &  silieeons  jellj. 
— Lithia-mica  contains  :  IKO,  2LiO.  3A1*0»,  9SiO*,  3F — O.  From  this 
may  be  deduced  the  formula  :  2(LiO,  SiO«)  +  3(  A1»0»,  2SlO^  -f  (KF,  SiF»). 
The  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  manganese  partly  replace  the  alaniiiia. 


At. 

KO 1 

NaO 

LiO 2 

CaO 

Mn»0» 

FeW  

AIW   3 

8lO» 9 

F-O  3 

Cl-0 

HO 


Tomer. 


lAtkiO'micu. 
47-2        8-72 


28-8 


5-32 


154^2      28-48 

279-0      51-55 

32-1        5-93 


a, 
904 

5-49 

1-23 

28  80 

50*35 

5-20 


9-50 

5-67 

1-08 

«8-77 

50*91 

4-11 


1 

741-3     100-00 

99-61 

99-44 

C.  Gmelin. 

Ronles. 

Regnaolt. 

c. 

d. 

e. 

KO 

4-90 

10-96 

•... 

8-79 

NaO 

..                         .... 

2-23 

LiO 

4-21 

2-77 

,,,. 

4-15 

CaO 

Oil 

.... 

Mn20» 

4-57 

4-30 

Fe20»  

17-97 

.... 

13-22 

A1«0»  

1414 

20-80 

19-88 

SlO« 

46-23 

48-92 

i... 

49-78 

F-0  

8-53 

5-97 

•..« 

4-24 

Cl-O 

..                          .••« 

1-02 

HO 

0-83 

1 

101-38 


9708 


10006 


ay  is  Lithia-mioa  from  the  Ural; — 6,  Lepidolite  from  TJtbn;  c,  Lithia* 
mica  from  Zinnwald; — d^  from  Mursinsk^  in  the  Ural; — e,  a  brownish 
yellow  variety  of  nnknown  origin. 

Comhination  of  a  Silicate  with  Aluminate  of  Magnesia. — Xantkophyl^ 
lite,  with  which  also  Seybertite,  Holmesite  or  Chrysophane  appear  to  be 
identical.— iCaO,  2MffO,  2AP0»,  iSiO*,  lAq  =  2(MgO,APO')  +CaO,SiO* 
+  Aq.— Occurs  in  tables  which  have  a  plane  of  cleavage  parallel  to  the 
principal  face.   Sp.  gr.  from  3*0  to  3 '  I .     Hardness  equal  to  that  of  apatite. 

Meitsiendorf,     Plattner.     Clenuon. 


At. 

XatUhophyUH9. 

«. 

b. 

e. 

NaO 

... 

....                 ... 

0-61 

....    trace 

CaO .-. 

...     12     ... 

336-0    ....     1314     ... 
480-0    ....     18-78     ... 

13-26 
19-31 

....     12-5     .. 
....      9-8     .. 

..     10-7 

MgO    .... 

...     24     ... 

..     24-3 

FeOl 

2-53 

.... 

5-0 

Fe^O*  .... 

...       1     ... 

78-4     ....       3-07    ... 

....       4'S     .. 

Al^OS  .... 

...     23     ... 

1182-2     ....     46-24     ... 

43-95 

....    46-7     .. 

..    37-6 

SiO« 

...     12     ... 

3720     ....     14-55     ... 

16*30 

....     16-4     .. 

..     17-0 

HO 

...     12     ... 

108-0     ....       4-22     ... 

4-33 

....       3-5     .. 

3-6 

1 


2556*6    ....  100-00    ....     100*29    ....    93*2    ....    98*2 


a,  is  Xanthophyllite  from  Siberia;  h,  and  c,  Sey bertite  from  Amity  in 
the  State  of  New  York. 
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SlLICITM  AND  ThoRINUH. 

Silicate  of  Thorina. — ThorUe.  Before  the  blowpipe  this  mineral 
assumes  a  brownish  red  colqur  without  fusing.  It  is  decomposed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  with  formation  of  a  jelly.  Contains  in  100  parts :  KO  0*24, 
NaO  010,  CaO  2"58,  MgO  0-36,  PbO  080,  Mn'0*2-39,  Fe»0»  340,  A1W006, 
rPO»  1-61,  SnO»  OOJ,  ThO  57*91, SiO'  18-98, HO  9'50.  (Undecomposed 
mineral;  1*70;  loss,  0*49.^  (Berzelius.) 

BiLiciuM  AND  Zirconium. 

A.  SiLiCATB  OF  ZntcoNiA. — EireoUy  Hyacinth. — 2ZrO,  SiO*. — ^Crys- 
talline system  the  square  prismatic.  Fia,  29,  30,  and  other  forms. 
e  :  «=124°  12';  e  :  ^'=117°  48';  e  :  r=131^49';  cleavage  parallel  to  r. 
(Hauy.)  Sp.  gr.  from  4*4  to  4-5.  Harder  than  quartz. — Does  not  fuse 
before  the  blowpipe,  although  it  loses  colour.  In  a  large  quantity  of 
borax  it  dissolves  with  difficulty,  and  forms  a  transparent  glass;  with  a 
smaller  quantity  it  forms  a  turbid  glass;  does  not  dissolve  to  any  percep- 
tible extent  in  microcosmic  salt  or  carbonate  of  soda.  Not  decomposed 
by  acids-^even  by  hydrofluoric  acid — hot  oil  of  vitriol,  however,  acts 
slightly  on  it.  (Berzehus.) — When  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  an  ignited 
mixture  of  powdered  zircon  and  charcoal,  chloride  of  silicium  is  alone 
evolved,  and  the  residual  mass  gives  up  no  zirconia  either  to  water  or 
to  hydrochloric  acid.  (Wohler,  Fogg,  11,  148.)  Zircon  may  be  fused 
with  potash,  lime,  or  oxide  of  lead. 


ZrO 

SiO» 

At. 

2     .. 

....     1     .. 

Zirc<m, 
..    60-8     ....     66-23 
..     310    ....     33-77 

Beneliiu. 
AuTergne. 
....       6716 
....       33-48 

KUproth. 
Korway. 
...       65 
...       33 
1 

Vauqaelin. 
Ceylon. 
....       64-5 
32-6 

Pe»0»  .... 

20 

1     ....     91-8     ....  10000      ....     100-64      ....      99        ....       991 

B.  Flttoride  of  Silicium  and  Zirconium.*— White,  pearly  crystals, 
very  soluble  in  water.  The  solution  becomes  turbid  on  boiling;  but  the 
greater  part  of  the  salt  remains  dissolved.  (Berzelius.) 

C.  Silicate  of  Zirconia  and  Potash. — One  part  of  powdered  zircon 
is  ignited  for  some  time  with  from  two  to  four  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  in 
a  silver  crucible,  and  the  cooled  mass  exhausted  with  water,  which  takes 
up  the  excess  of  potash,  together  with  a  small  portion  of  silica,  leaving 
the  double  silicate  of  zirconia  and  potash  in  the  form  of  an  insoluble 
powder.  In  pure  water  this  salt  remains  suspended  for  a  cousiderable 
time,  but  from  water  containing  potash  it  is  soon  deposited.  It  is  perfectly 
soluble  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid.  (Chevreul.)  Jf  400  parts  of  hydrate 
of  potash  are  used  to  every  100  parts  of  zircon,  the  water  extracts  5  per 
cent,  out  of  the  33  per  cent,  of  silica  contained  in  the  zircon,  together 
with  the  excess  of  potash;  and  the  washed  residue,  after  ignition,  weighs 
125  parts;  it  therefore  contains  30  parts  of  potash.  (Berthier,  Ann. 
Cfhim.  Fhys,  59,  193.) 

B.  Silicate  of  Zirconia  and  Limb.— Prepared  by  fusing  a  mixture 
of  zircon  with  quartz  and  marble  in  various  proportions^  in  a  charcoal 
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otneiblo  exposed  to  the  best  of  a  blast  famaee.  By  tbis  means  tbe 
iron  in  the  liroon  is  reduced. — a.  100  parts  of  lireon  witb  234  parts  of 
qaarts  and  333  parts  of  marble  yield  a  dense  transparent  ghoB  surrooiided 
with  a  white  stony  cmst — 6.  100  :  101  :  333;  pnlvemlent^  aligbtly 
baked  together.  —  e.  100  :  267  :  222;  imperfectly  vitrified,  white 
opaque,  resembling  porcelain. — d.  100  :  384  :  222.  Light  grey,  tnms- 
parent  glass,  with  conchoidal  fracture. — e.  100  :  167  :  222;  merely 
softened;  pale  grey,  with  granulated  fracture.—/.  100  :  100  :  111; 
perfectly  fuaed,  semi-vitreous,  dense. — ^.  100  :  67  :  111;  sometimes 
opaque  and  stony;  sometimes  transparent  and  vitreous,  wiUi  conchoidal 
fracture  and  diamond  lustre. — A.  100  :  33  :  111;  white,  opaqoe,  with 
shining  and  somewhat  laminated  fracture. — i.  100  :  16  :  111;  white 
opaque,  dull,  and  stony.  Those  of  the  above  mixtures  in  which  the 
lime  amounts  to  less  than  one- third,  are  decomposed  by  adds.  (Berthl^ 
Ann.  Chitn.  Phys,  59,  190.) 

The  following  minerals,  though  belonging  to  this  head,  do  not  admit 
of  accurate  calculation  :— • 

jE^iM^ioZifo.— Crystalline  system  the  rhombohedral.  Primair  foim, 
an  acute  rhombohedron,  /V^.  151,  r' :  r»  =  73"^  40';  cleavage  paraUel  top. 
Specific  gravity  =  2*89.  Harder  than  apatite.  Translucent  and  of  a 
reddish  colour.  Before  the  blowpipe  it  fuses  with  tolerable  £Eu;ility  to  a 
greyish-green  enamel.  Dissolves  readily  in  borax,  yielding  a  glsss 
slightly  coloured  by  iron.  Easily  decomposed  by  microcosmic  salt,  the 
skeleton  of  silica  swelling  up  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  the  globular 
form  of  the  bead.  With  carbonate  of  soda  it  forms  a  very  refractory 
glass.  (Berzelius.)  It  is  completely  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid 
with  formation  of  a  jelly. 

Oerstedtite, — Crystiuline  system  tbe  square  prismatic,  with  three 
square-based  octohedrons  and  two  square  prisms;  the  angles  very  nearly 
agree  with  those  of  zircon.  Specific  gravity  =  3'629.  Harder  than 
apatite.  Evolves  water  when  heated.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe. 
With  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  it  yields  a  colourless  glass.  Does  not 
dissolve  in  carbonate  of  soda.  (Forchhammer.) 


NaO 

CaO 

ZrO 

Mn«0» 

Pe«0»  

SiO» 

HO 

Cl-0 

""  99M58         Z.  Z.       100-00 

IT  [For  an  extensive  and  interesting  arrangement  of  polymerio-isomor- 
phous  minerals,  chiefly  comprising  fliose  of  the  talc  genus,  vide  Th« 
Scheerer,  Fogg.  71,  445;  also  Berzelius,  On  the  Formation  of  a  ScietUi/e 
System  of  Mineralogy,  Pogg.  71,  456.] 

The  discoveries  of  Ebelmen,  relating  to  the  artificial  formation 
of  minerals,  may  be  appropriately  introduced  in  this  place.  By  fusing 
together  a  mixture  of  alumina  and  magnesia  in  the  same  proportions  as 
they  exist  in  spinelle — ^with  boraoic  acid  (as  a  flux) — in  the  strongest 
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Eudialite. 

OerMtedtite. 

Stroineycr. 

Forchhammer. 

13-82 

CaO 

2-61 

9-79 

MgO 

205 

1110 

FeO 

114 

2-06 

ZrO  + 

TiO» 

68-96 

6-75 

SiO« 

19-71 

53-33 

HO 

5-53 

1-80 

1-03 

1 
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heat  of  a  pottery-furnace,  Ebelmen  obtained  a  great  nnmber  of  regular 
octohedrons  mixed  with  dodecahedrons,  which  were  perfectly  infusible 
before  the  blowpipe,  and  scratched  glass.  By  adding  a  small  quantity  of 
chromic  oxide  or  oxide  of  cobalt,  the  crystals  were  obtained  of  a  red  or 
blue  colour.  The  specific  gravity  of  tne  crystals  varied  from  3"52  to 
3*58.  Again,  by  igniting  a  mixture  of  alumina  and  yttria  (or  glucina  'i), 
in  the  proportions  of  Cymophane,  with  boracic  acid,  a  crystalline  mass  is 
obtained  which  scratches  topaz.  Alumina  may  be  obtamed  in  the  crys- 
talline form,  by  fusing  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  alumina  with  between  3 
and  4  parts  of  fused  borax.  {OompL  rend,  25,  661.)  In  a  subsequent 
paper,  Ebelmen  gives  the  method  of  proceeding  and  the  proportions  as 
follows : — For  red  spinelle,  6  parts  of  alumina,  3  parts  of  magnesia,  6 
parts  of  fused  boracic  acid,  and  from  '10  to  '15  parts  of  chromic  oxide; 
and  for  the  blue  crystals,  the  same  proportions,  substituting  oxide  of 
cobalt  for  the  chromic  oxide.  The  substances,  after  being  weighed  out 
separately,  are  intimately  mixed  and  put  into  a  broad,  flat-bottomed  dish 
of  unglazed  porcelain,  lined  with  platinum  foil.  The  dish  is  then  placed 
in  a  protecting  crucible  similar  to  that  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain,  but  smaller;  and  the  whole  exposed  in  a  pottery  furnace  (such 
as  that  of  S^res),  and  left  there  during  the  regular  period  of  burning. 
{Ann.  Chim.  Phy9.  22,  213.) 

Other  Coifpoi7ia>s  of  Silioitth. 
With  tin,  lead,  iron,  copper,  silver,  and  platinum. 
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STNOimcBS  :  Mmakan,  Titan  Titane. 


History, — Oxide  of  titanium,  already  made  known  by  Gregor  in  1701 
as  a  new  metallic  oxide  ocoarring  in  Menakite,  was  found  also  in  Rutile 
in  1794  by  Klaproth,  who  more  accurately  investigated  the  chemical 
roperties  of  titanium;  this  metal  was  still  further  examined  in  1821  by 

Rose. 


^ 


Source8.-~^AB  free  titanic  acid  in  Rutile  and  Anatase;  as  titanic  acid 
combined  with  various  oxides  in  Titanite,  Titaniferous  iron,  Berowskite, 
Greenovite,  Mosandrite,  Euxenite,  Aeschinite,  Polymignite,  Oerstedtite; 
as  fluoride  of  titanium  in  Warwickite;  as  titanic  acid  or  a  titanate,  in  very 
minute  quantities  and  accidentally,  in  the  Quarts  of  Rabenstein  and  in 
the  Corundum  of  Piedmont  (Fuchs),  in  many  varieties  of  Mica  (P^chier), 
in  Chrysoberyl  (Segbert),  in  Acmite  (Von  Kobell),  in  IVroohlore 
(Wfthler),  and  in  the  clay  of  Cracow  and  Freiberg  (Kersten).  According 
to  Brett  and  Bird  (Poffg,  34,  518),  hessian  crucibles  contain  from  1  to  dO 
per  cent,  of  titanic  acid;  but  Wohler  and  Schwaraenberg  {Po^.  35,  507), 
Erdmann  (J.  pr.  Chem.  4,  496),  and  Herberger  (Epeert.  55,  62),  could  not 
discover  any  titanium  in  them.  In  a  similar  manner,  Marchand  («/.  pr, 
Chem.  16,  372)  refuted  the  assertion  of  Rees  (PhiL  Mag,  J,  5,  398,  and 
6,  201),  who  states  that  the  suprarenal  glands  and  the  blood  of  man  con- 
tain titanium. 

Preparation, — 1.  When  titaniferous  iron  ores  are  fused  in  iron  smelt- 
ing furnaces,  the  titanium  likewise  separates  in  the  metallic  state,  and  is 
found  in  very  small  cubical  crystals,  both  in  the  slag  and  in  the  iron 
which  collects  in  cavities  in  the  hearth,  and  is  broken  up  when  the  stone 
work  is  renewed.  By  dissolving  out  the  iron  with  boiling  hydrochloric 
acid,  treating  the  residue  with  aqua-regia,  then  washing  away  the  gra- 
phite, and  lastly  separating  by  mechanical  means  those  portions  of  the 
slag  which  are  left  undissolved  by  hydrochloric  acid,  the  crystals  of 
titanium  are  obtained  in  a  state  of  purity.  The  mass  may  also  be 
repeatedly  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  then  with  aqua-regia  to 
dissolve  the  ferrous  silicate,  and  afterwards  washed  with  water — the 
pieces  of  carbon  being  crushed  with  a  cork -and  washed  away.  The 
larger  fragments  of  silica  are  then  to  be  picked  out,  and  the  smaller  ones 
removed  by  fusion  with  carbonate  of  potash  and  digestion  in  water; 
the  residue  is  pure  titanium.  (A.  Werner,  J,  pr,  Chem,  16,  212.)  Wol- 
laston  discovered  these  crystals  of  titanium  in  the  iron-slags  of  Merthyr 
Tydvil  in  Wales;  they  had  also  been  previously  found — though  their 
r^  nature  was  not  recognized — in  the  slags  of  the  iron-works  of  Low 
Moor  in  Yorkshire,  of  Pidding  in  Derbyshire,  of  Pontypool  in  Mon- 
mouthshire, and  of  Clyde  in  Scotland.  Recently,  they  have  been  re- 
marked by  Noggerath  (Kastn,  Arch,  4,  351),  Meyer  {Kcutn,  Ar^  13, 
272),  and  HUnefeld  (Sckw,  50,  332),  in  the  slag  of  the  Royal  Work«  i^ 
Upper  Silesia;  by  Karsten  (Pogg.  3,  175)  in  a  Silesian  blast-fumaoe;  by 
Walchner  {S<^w,  41,  80;  44,  47)  in  the  iron  on  the  hearth  of  a  blast- 
furnace at  Kandem,  in  the  Oberland  of  Baden;  by  Zinken  (Pogg.  8, 175) 
in  the  blast-furnace  at  Magdesprung  in  the  Hartz;  by  Laugier  (Bull. 
Phil,  1825,  102)  in  a  blast-furnace  in  the  department  of  the  Moeelle;  and 
by  Karl  Stumm,  in  a  similar  manner,  in  the  blast-furnaces  of  Fischbach, 
Bettingen,  and  Abentheuer  near  Saarbriicken.     The  specimen  found  in  a 
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eollection  bj  Nbggeratli  (Si^w.  65,  SS5\  ax  onnoes  in  weight,  and  con* 
sisting  of  three-foarths  of  crude  titaniom  to  one  fourth  of  pig-iron^-* 
appears  likewise  to  have  been  obtained  from  one  of  these  iron-workg. 
Blumenan  (Ann,  Fharm,  67,  122)  describes  a  specimen  of  titanium 
found  in  a  smelting-furnaoe  at  RUbeland  in  the  Harts,  the  weight  of 
which  was  at  least  80  lbs. 

2.  Oxide  of  titanium  is  mixed  with  oil  or  a  small  quantity  of  char- 
coal, and  exposed  in  a  eorered  crucible  to  the  strongest  heat  of  a  blast- 
furnace. (Vauquelin,  Lampadius,  Laugier.)  The  leduction  or  at  least 
the  fusion  of  the  reduced  metal  is  but  very  imperfectly  effected.  Faraday 
(Oilb,  66,  188)  did  not  succeed  in  fusing  it  in  a  blast-furnace  in  which 
Hessian  crucibles  wore  melted.  Berthier  exposed  a  mixture  of  one  part 
of  rutile,  one  part  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  one  part  of  sulphur,  and 
lather  more  than  one-fifth  part  of  charcoal,  in  a  black-lead  crucible  lined 
with  charcoal,  to  the  strongest  heat  he  could  produce,  for  the  space  of  two 
hours;  and  obtained  a  mixture  of  titanium  crystallized  in  cubes  with  sul- 
phide of  titanium  and  a  compound  of  titanous  oxide  and  soda.  The  latter 
he  separated  by  treating  the  mass  first  with  water  and  then  with  cold 
oil  of  ritrio),  after  which  he  removed  the  sulphide  of  titanium  by 
elutriation.  If  the  ignition  is  continued  for  a  shorter  time  only,  the 
product  contains  a  smaller  quantity  of  titanium  and  a  larger  quantity  of 
the  sulphide 

The  reduction  of  the  metal  in  a  charcoal  crucible  is  generally  accom- 
plished in  the  following  manner : — 

For  the  fusion  either  an  assay  cmcible  (of  the  form  of  a  cup)  is 
need,  or  an  ordinary  crucible  attached  to  a  support  of  burnt  clay  by  a 
luting  of  moist  clay.  The  vessel  must  be  made  either  of  Hessian  or 
some  other  very  refractory  clay.  £ither  a  thick  layer  of  lamp-black  or 
charcoal  powder  moistened  with  water,  paste,  or  oil,  is  pressed  round  the 
the  bottom  and  sides  of  the  crucible;  or  the  crucible  is  filled  with  a  stiff 
paste  of  charcoal  powder  and  thin  day,  and  when  this  paste  is  dry,  a 
cylindrical  hole  reaching  nearly  to  the  bottom  is  bored  in  the  middle  of 
it  with  a  knife:  this  hole  is  called  the  bore. 

The  metallic  oxide  is  either  introduced  into  the  cavity  alone;  or  it  is 
previously  made  into  a  thick  paste  with  oil,  by  which  means  its  volume 
IS  reduced;  or  lastly  it  is  mixed  with  charcoal  or  lamp-black  besides 
the  oi].  The  quantity  of  charcoal  should  not  amount  at  most  to  more 
than  sufiicient  to  convert  half  the  oxygen  of  the  oxide  into  carbonic  oxide 
(therefore,  about  3  parts  of  charcoal  to  every  8  parts  of  oxygen  in  the 
oxide);  for  since  the  sides  of  the  charcou  crucible  likewise  absorb 
oxygen  from  the  metallic  oxide,  a  portion  of  combined  charcoal  may 
remain  in  the  mixture,  and  by  its  intervention  prevent  the  reduced  metal 
from  uniting  into  a  solid  mass — the  regulus  or  button.  The  reduction  is, 
however,  more  rapidly  effected  with  a  moderate  addition  of  charcoal  than 
when  the  lined  crucible  is  alone  employed.  Formerly  a  flux  was  added 
to  the  oxide  of  titanium,  such  as  borax^  glass,  &c.  This  addition  cer« 
tainly  facilitates  the  union  of  the  reduced  metal  into  a  button,  but  at 
the  same  time  may  cause  it  to  be  contaminated  with  sodium,  silicium,  Stc. 
After  the  oxide  of  titanium  has  been  strongly  compressed  into  the  bore, 
the  upper  part  of  the  crucible  is  filled  with  powdered  charcoal  or  lamp- 
black closely  pressed  down,  and  the  cover  luted  on  with  clay.  It  is  then 
£  laced  in  a  blast-furnace, — Seftstrom's  for  instance  {Fogg,  15,  612)  or 
[ohr's  (Ann,  Pharm,  27,  229);  heated  to  redness  very  gradually,  so  as 
to  prerent  cracking;  and  afterwards  kept  at  a  white  heat  for  hau  an  hour 
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or  more;  freali  fael,  eonsiBting  either  of  nasll  pieces  of  cbarooal  or  of 
coke  being  freqaently  added — eo  that  the  cracible  may  be  constantly  snr^ 
rounded  with  ignited  material — and  the  fire  freqnentlj  stirred  with  a 
poker,  lest  an  empty  space  should  be  formed  in  the  furnace  and  cause  tlie 
crucible  to  fall  over.  The  fire  is  then  allowed  to  bum  down  witiioai 
stopping  the  blast,  till  the  crucible  can  be  laid  hold  of  with  the  tongs. 
The  blowing  is  then  discontinued,  and  the  crucible  carefully  taken  out 
before  the  slag  by  which  it  is  attached  to  the  furnace  has  luid  time  to 
solidify;  it  is  then  left  to  cool  slowly. 

3.  When  a  mixture  of  potassium  and  anhydrous  fluoride  of  titanium 
and  potassium  is  heated,  the  titanium  is  set  free  with  vivid  incandescence; 
the  fluoride  of  potassium  may  then  be  removed  by  digestion  in  water. 
(Berzelius.) 

4.  When  chloride  of  titanium  and  ammonium  is  sublimed  in  a  glass 
tube  or  flask,  the  titanium  remains  behind  in  thin  scales.  (H.  Rose.) 
Liebig  {Pogg.  21,  259)  half  fills  a  glass  tube  three  feet  long  and  half  an 
inch  in  diameter,  quite  loosely  with  the  double  chloride  oi  titanium  and 
ammonium;  lays  it  horizontally  in  a  furnace;  passes  a  continuous  current  of 
ammoniacal  gas  through  it;  then  heats  the  empty  part  first;  and  gradually 
extends  the  fire  to  the  other  extremity  till  the  glass  becomes  soft.  The 
colder  end  of  the  tube  is  kept  free  from  the  condensed  chloride  of  ammo- 
nium, which  might  otherwise  stop  it  up,  by  means  of  a  small  glass  rod. 
The  titanium  is  completely  reduced,  but  must  not  be  removed  from  the 
tube  till  the  whole  has  become  cold,  as  otherwise  it  will  take  fire. 

5.  A  mixture  of  sodium  and  ammonio-chloride  of  titanium  is 
rubbed  to  powder  during  winter  in  an  agate  mortar,  but  without  strong 
pressure.  Should  any  part  of  it  take  fire,  the  combustion  may  be  pre- 
yeuted  from  extending  by  covering  the  burning  portion  with  a  fredi 
quantity  of  the  ammonio-chloride.  The  mixture  is  then  introduced  as 
quickly  as  possible  into  a  capacious,  long-necked  glass  flask;  the  stopper 
— through  which  a  glass  tube  bent  at  right  angles  passes — ^immediately 
inserted,  and  heat  applied  by  means  of  an  argand  spirit-lamp.  Reduction 
takes  place,  accompauied  by  a  violet  liffht  and  formation  of  a  slight 
cloud  of  metallic  titanium,  a  portion  of  which  is  projected  from  the 
vessel.  Part  of  the  ammonio-chloride  of  titanium  likewise  sublimes  in 
its  original  state.  The  mass  when  cold  is  treated  with  water  contain- 
ing hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  black  titanium-powder  is  thrown  on  a 
filter  and  washed  with  water,  to  which  a  constantly  decreasing  proportion 
of  hydrochloric  acid  is  added.  If  pure  water  is  used,  the  finely  divided 
metal  passes  through  the  filter.  (H.  Rose.) 

Clarke  states  that  he  has  obtained  from  oxide  of  titanium  before  the 
oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe,  a  silver-white  metallic  globule. 

Properties,  Titanium,  as  obtained  by  the  first  method,  has  the  form 
of  yery  small  cubes,  whose  fiices  often  exhibit  step-like  indentations. 
(Wollaston.)  Cleavage  parallel  to  the  faces  of  the  cube  (W.  Phillips), 
and  likewise  to  those  of  a  rhombic  dodecahedron  (Walchner);  parallel  to 
the  faces  of  an  octohedron,  and  less  distinctly  parallel  to  those  of  the 
cube  (N5ggerath).  Specific  gravity  =  5*28  (Karsten);  5*3  (Wollaston). 
Scratches  steel  and  rock-crystal.  (Wollaston.)  Very  brittle.  Of  a  yel- 
lowish copper  colour  and  high  metallic  lustre.  (Wollaston.)  Difficult  to 
powder;  when  pounded  it  exhibits  a  reddish  yellow  colour.  (Walchner.) 
Fuses  only  at  the  most  intense  white  heat.  Zinken's  statement  {Pogg,  28, 
160),  that  titanium  is  volatilised  at  the  heat  of  a  powerful  blast-fumaee, 
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reqaires  confinnation.  Titaniam  is  a  veiy  good  conductor  of  electricity; 
when  it  retains  a  trace  of  iron,  it  is  slightly  magnetic,  but  not  otherwise. 
(Wollaston.)  Titanium  prepared  by  the  second  method  is  generally  pulve- 
rulent; according  to  Vauquelin  and  Lampadius,  it  is  copper<M)loured,  but 
according  to  Laugier,  golden  yellow ;  Berthier  obtained  it  in  copper- 
coloured  cubes. — That  prepared  by  the  third  method  has  the  form  of  a 
black  powder,  which  under  the  burnishing  steel  assumes  the  metallic 
lustre.  (Berzelins.) — Titanium,  as  obtained  by  the  fourth  method,  has  the 
form  of  a  dark  violet-blue  powder,  or  of  cohering  scales  exhibiting  a  cop- 
pery lustre.  (Liebig.)  That  portion  of  the  metal  which  adheres  in  a  fine 
film  to  the  glass,  reflects  light  of  a  red  colotir  and  transmits  it  green.  (H. 
Rose.) — The  titanium  prepared  by  the  fifth  method  takes  the  form  of  a  bluish 
black  powder,  which  by  pressure  acquires  metallic  lustre  and  the  colour 
of  copper.  (H.  Rose.)  IT  fierzelius  distinguishes  two  allotropic  modifica- 
tions of  titanium,  which  he  calls  respectively  Ti»  and  Tifi;  Ti  a — 
prepared  by  Rose's  method  from  bichloride  of  titanium  by  means  of  ammor 
nia,  takes  fire  when  heated  in  the  air  and  bums  vividly,  yielding  titanic 
acid;  it  is  oxidized  by  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  readily  dissolved  bv  aqua- 
regia.  Ti  ff,  on  the  contrary,  which  is  the  modification  obtained  by  tne  ordi- 
nary methods,  is  well  known  to  resist  the  action  of  heat  and  strong  acids.  IT 

Atomic  weight  of  titanium:  24*295  (H.  Rose]^;  23*665  (Mqsander);  the 
mean  being  about  24.  IT  314*7  or  25*17  (Pierre,  Ann,  Ohm,  Fhyt,  3, 
20,  257).  IT 

Compoundi  of  Titanium. 

Titanium  and  Oxyqbn. 

A.  Titanous  Oxide. 

The  following  experiments  render  probable  the  existence  of  an  oxide 
of  titanium  containing  less  oxygen  than  titanic  acid. 

If  titanic  acid  made  into  a  paste  with  oil  is  exposed  in  a  charcoal 
crucible  for  six  hours  to  the  heat  of  a  blast-furnace,  the  outside  appears 
covered  with  a  brown  crust;  within  this  is  a  stratum  full  of  cavities  con- 
taining gold-coloured  particles,  probably  consisting  of  metallic  titanium; 
and  in  the  centre  is  a  denser  mass  composed  of  small,  bluish-black,  shining 
needles  [probably  titanous  oxide].  (Laugier.) 

When  titanic  acid,  unmixed  with  any  carbonaceous  matter,  is  strongly 
ignited  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  the  mass  becomes  coated  externally  with  a 
crystalline,  copper-coloured  crust  of  titanium;  but  in  the  interior  there  is 
formed  a  black  substance,  producing  a  grey  and  somewhat  brilliant  streak, 
not  dissolved  by  any  acid,  even  by  a  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  and  nitric 
acids;  ver-  -^ — ' tj:— j  — i-^-  :— :*>.j  :«  ai.^  -j.   ««j  «..«w./.i«.  ^^^w* 

by  fusion 
blowpi] 

Tit^ ... 

only  5  or  6  per  cent,  of  oxygen;  the  resulting  black  mass  is  probably, 
therefore,  a  mixture  of  titanic  acid  with  titanous  oxide.  It  imparts 
an  amethyst  colour  to  glass,  and  forms  wine-red  solutions  with  the  stronger 
acids,  but  not  with  acetic  acid.  From  these  solutions  ammonia  precipi- 
tates a  beautiful  blue,  gelatinous  hydrate,  which,  however,  is  rapidly 
decomposed  by  the  water  at  ordinary  tempeiatares^  and  converted  into 
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white  titanio  Mid  When  titanio  add  mixed  with  12  per  eent.  of  chmr- 
coal;  is  strongly  ignited  in  a  charcoal  crucible,  it  loses  from  13  to  16  per 
cent,  of  oxygen,  and  is  oonverted  into  a  yellowish  brown,  granular,  rery 
friable  mass,  having  a  metallic  lustre.  With  24  per  cent,  of  charcoal  the 
titanic  acid  loses  at  most  20  per  cent,  of  oxygen,  and  leaves  a  eake 
coloured  black  by  admixture  of  charcoal. — In  these  experiments  with 
charcoal,  titanous  oxide  is  probably  formed,  surrounded  with  metallie 
titanium.  (Berthier,  Ann,  Chim.  Fhy$,  50,  374.) 

When  titanic  acid  is  ignited  with  filings  of  purified  zinc  in  a  oovered 
crucible  till  the  latter  passes  off  in  vapour,  and  the  rest  of  the  sine  sep»- 
rated  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  the  titanic  acid  remains  unchanged 
in  weight,  in  the  form  of  a  black  powder,  which,  when  ignited  in  the  air, 
becomes  white  again  without  increase  of  weight.  (H.  Rose.) 

In  the  above  experiment  of  Rose,  a  black  powder  is  obtained  if  the 
temperature  is  raised  only  to  low  redness;  but  if  one  part  of  titanie 
acid  is  introduced  with  10  parts  of  zinc  into  a  glass  flask,  the  nedic 
of  which  is  drawn  out  to  a  small  diameter,  and  the  vessel  is  then  heated 
in  an  earthen  crucible  filled  up  with  sand,  till  all  the  zinc  is  sub- 
limed, the  residue,  after  being  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  yields  a 
deep  indigo-blue  powder.  A  dirty  blue  powder  is  likewise  obtainedi 
when  vapour  of  zinc  is  passed  over  titanio  acid  (or  acid  titanate  of  soda), 
ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  the  greenish-blue  mass  is  freed  from  zinc 
and  cadmium  by  digestion  in  hydrochloric  acid.  The  blue  powder,  when 
ignited  in  oxygen  gas,  increases  somewhat  in  weight,  and  assumes  a  dai4c 
yellow  colour  which  becomes  paler  on  cooling;  after  this  treatment,  hydro- 
chloric acid  dissolves  out  fresh  portions  of  zinc  and  cadmium.  (Kersten, 
Foff(/.  50,  313;  also  J.  pr,  Chem.  20,  373.) 

Clay  containing  titanic  acid  is  turned  blue  by  Ignition  with  de-oxidizing 
substances.  Mumes  made  of  the  titaniferous  clay  of  Cracow,  which  have 
been  used  for  the  distillation  of  zinc,  become  partially  vitrefied,  and  then 
assume  a  beautiful  violet  blue-colour.  Meissner  porcelain-clay  made  into 
a  pasty  mass  with  oxide  of  zinc,  charcoal,  sugar,  and  water,  and  ignited  first 
gently  and  afterwards  strongly  in  a  crucible  with  the  cover  luted  down, 
sometimes  acquires  a  light  blue  colour,  and  sometimes  becomes  black 
from  admixture  of  charcoal;  but  in  the  latter  case  it  may  be  turned  blue 
by  gentle  ignition  in  the  air.  The  clay  does  not  acquire  a  blue  colour 
without  the  addition  of  oxide  of  zinc.  The  mixture  of  titaniferous  marl 
and  coke-dust  in  the  hearths  of  the  Freiburg  blast-furnaces  exhibits  a 
lavender-blue  colour  at  the  end  of  the  smelting  process.  (Karsten.) 

Many  fiuxes,  in  which  titanic  acid  is  dissolved,  are  coloured  violet- 
blue  by  deoxidising  agents: — e.  g.,  borax  or  microcosmic  salt,  by  the 
action  of  the  interior  blowpipe-flame.  (Berzelius.) 

A  mixture  of  potash  or  soda  glass  with  titanic  acid,  fused  in  a  crucible 
the  sides  of  which  are  covered  with  zinc,  or  a  mixture  of  oxide  of  zine 
and  charcoal,  yields  either  a  black  or  a  dingy  violet-coloured  glass.  A 
mixture  of  silica,  alumina,  lime,  and  5  per  cent,  of  titanic  acid,  similarly 
treated  with  zinc,  gives  a  lavender-blue — and  with  tin  instead  of  zin<^  a 
beautiful  blue  enamel;  with  10  per  cent  of  titanic  acid,  the  colour  is 
deeper;  a  jpowerful  heat  and  the  total  exclusion  of  atmospheric  air,  are 
necessary  for  the  success  of  this  operation.  ^Karsten.)  The  blue  colour 
of  many  slags  is  also  due  to  the  presence  of  titanous  oxide.  ^Berthier.) 
The  blue  colour  of  many  of  these  slags,  however,  is  not  canned  by  tita>« 
nium,  but  by  their  oonrersion  into  Reaumur  s  porcelain.  (Foumet.)  [Vid. 
IIL,  865.J 
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ZinOy  iin^  aUd  iroii,  and  likewise  copper,  when  aided  by  heat,  first 
impart  a  violet  or  red  colour  to  the  solution  of  titanic  oxide  in  various 
acids,  and  then  precipitate  a  powder  of  the  same  colour,  possibly  consisting 
of  titonous  oxide  combined  with  oxide  of  zinc,  &c.  The  same  precipitate 
is  obtained  on  adding  an  alkali  to  the  solution  coloured  bj  the  above* 
mentioned  metals.  But  whether  obtained  by  the  slow  action  of  these 
metals,  or  by  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  it  is  soon  converted  into  white 
titanic  acid,  sometimes  by  the  action  of  the  air,  sometimes  when  the  air 
is  excluded  (according  to  H.  Bose  and  Berthier),  by  the  decomposition  of 
water.  By  a  careful  addition  of  alkali,  according  to  Berthier,  white 
titanic  acid  is  first  precipitated,  and  then  the  coloured  titanous  oxide. 

IT  Sesquioxide  of  Titanium, — ^When  anhydrous  titanic  acid  is  very 
strongly  ignited  in  a  current  of  dry  hydrogen  gas,  it  becomes  black  and 
loses  considerably  in  weight.  From  a  determination  of  the  actual  loss  of 
weight,  Ebelmen  concludes  that  sesquioxide  of  titanium  is  produced. 
The  residue  is  not  acted  on  by  nitric  or  by  hydrochloric  acid,  but  dissolves 
in  sulphuric  acid,  forming  a  violet-coloured  solution.  (Ebelmen,  Ann. 
Chim.  Phys.  20,  385.)  IT 

B.  Titanic  Oxide  or  Titanio  Acid,  TiO*. 

Binoxide  of  TUanium,  Oxyde  de  TUane, — Found  native  as  Butile 
and  Anatase. 

Formation.  The  metal  prepared  by  the  first  method  undergoes  ne 
alteration  in  the  air,  at  ordinary  temperatures;  at  a  red  heat  it  is  slowly 
oxidized,  first  becoming  black,  and  ultimately  changing  into  the  white 
oxide.  (WoUaston.^  The  metallic  laminsd  obtained  by  the  fourth  method 
bum  when  heated  m  the  air,  and  form  titanic  acid  (H.  Rose,  Liebig);  the 
powder  obtained  by  the  fifth  method  bums  with  still  greater  facility. 
(H.  Rose.)  The  metal  prepared  by  the  first  method  is  superficially 
oxidized  by  nitre  at  a  red  heat,  and  acquires  a  purple  or  blue  colour; 
borax  and  carbonate  of  soda  act  only  in  proportion  to  the  tendency  of 
the  metal  itself  to  oxidize  in  the  air.  The  addition  of  nitre  as  an 
oxidizing  agent  to  borax,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  carbouate  of 
soda  to  promote  the  union  of  the  borax  with  the  nitre,  causes  the  titanium 
to  dissolve  rapidly  in  the  borax  in  the  form  of  titanic  acid;  from  the  fused 
mass,  water  separates  a  white  powder  (acid  titanate  of  soda)  which  is 
soluble  in  acids.  (Wollaston.)  Titanium  exposed  at  a  red  heat  to  a 
current  of  steam,  is  converted,  with  rapid  disengagement  of  hydrogen  gas, 
into  titanic  acid.  (Regnault,  Ann,  Chim.  Phys.  62,  355,)  Titanium  pr^ 
pared  by  the  first  method  is  neither  dissolved  nor  oxidized  by  sulphuric, 
hydrochloric,  hydrofluoric,  nitric,  or  nitro-hydrochloric  acid,  not  even  at 
the  boiling  points  of  these  liquids  (Wollaston);  but  it  dissolves  in  a  hot 
mixture  of  nitric  and  hydrofluoric  acids.  (Berselius.)  The  metal  obtained 
by  the  fourth  method  is  not  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  dissolves 
with  great  difficulty  in  hot  nitric  acid,  but  more  readily  in  aqua-r^ia ;  that 
prepared  by  the  fifth  method  dissolves  with  greater  fiioility.  (H.  Rose.) 

PrfparaHon.  The  substances  from  which  titanic  acid  is  extracted, 
are  rutile  (titanic  acid,  contaminated  with  ferric  oxide^  and  manganio 
oxide,  and  sometimes  also  with  stannic  oxide,  silica^  and  alumina)  and 
titaniferous  iron  (titanate  of  ferrous  oxide).  The  latter  may  be  freed 
from  the  greater  port  of  the  iron  by  repeated  boiling  with  fresh  quantities 
of  hydrochloric  add. 
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1.  One  part  of  powdered  mtile  or  tiianiferoils  iron,  alter  digeetion  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  u  fneed  with  2  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  in  a  sUver 
crucible  (Laugier),  or  with  8  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  (H.  Rose),  in  a 
platinum,  silver,  black-lead,  charcoal,  or  earthen  crucible.  The  mass  is 
then  digested  with  cold  water,  and  the  insoluble  acid  titanate  of  potash, 
contaminated  with  sesqnioxide  of  iron,  is  washed  with  the  same  liquid  till 
it  begins  to  pass  through  the  filter  and  render  the  wash- water  milky. 
The  solution  contains  the  excess  of  potash  in  combination  with  manganic 
acid,  stannic  acid,  silica>  alumina,  and  a  trace  of  titanic  acid;  as  soon  as 
the  water  ceases  to  contain  any  considerable  quantity  of  free  potash,  the 
acid  titanate  of  potash  is  carried  with  it  through  the  filter.  For  the  separ- 
ration  of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  following  methods  are  employed : 

a.  The  washed  residue  is  dissolved  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid — an  operation  which  takes  a  long  time — and  the  solution,  diluted 
with  water,  filtered,  and  heated  to  the  boiling-point — the  more  complete 
precipitation  of  the  oxide  of  titanium  being  promoted  by  the  addition  of 
oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Lastly,  the  precipitate  is  well  washed 
and  ignited.  (Laugier.)  Instead  of  oxalic  acid,  sulphuric  acid  may  also 
be  ui«d.  In  either  case,  however,  the  oxide  of  titanium  carries  down 
with  it  a  portion  of  ferric  oxide,  by  which,  after  ignition,  it  is  slightly- 
tinged  witn  yellow  even  when  cold.  (H.  Rose.) 

h.  The  solution  of  the  washed  precipitate  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  is  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition  for  a 
considerable  time — by  which  means  nearly  all  the  titanic  acid  (mixed 
with  iron  and  manganese)  is  precipitated.  The  precipitate,  while  still 
hot,  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  washed  with  boiling  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid;  because  when  washed  it  with  pure  water,  especially 
if  cold,  it  runs  through  the  filter.  The  acidulated  water  dissolves  a  smaU 
quantity  of  the  oxide;  but  it  may  be  recovered  by  evaporating  the  liquid. 
To  free  the  washed  titanic  oxide  from  all  traces  of  oxide  of  iron,  it  is  dis- 
solved, while  freshly  precipitated,  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again 
precipitated  by  dilution  in  water  and  boiling.  It  is  then  washed  with 
boiling  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  same  operations 
repeated  five  or  six  times,  till  a  portion  of  the  titanic  oxide  thus  obtained 
exhibits  a  snowy  whiteness  after  ignition  and  cooling.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  titanic  oxide  remains  in  the  acid  filtrates;  but  it  may  be  reco- 
vered by  precipitation.  (H.  Rose.) 

c.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  washed  residue  is  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  and  the  washed  precipitate,  consisting  of  titanic  acid  chemi- 
cally combined  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  is  digested  with 
hydfrosulphate  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  any  oxide  of  tin  that  may  be 
present,  and  converts  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  manganese  into  hydro- 
sulphates  of  the  protoxides,  which  are  then  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  titanic  acid  beiuff  left  behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  (H.  Rose.) 

d.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  is  mixed  with  tartaric  acid  and 
water;  supersaturated  with  ammonia— which,  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  tartaric  acid  is  added,  produces  no  precipitate;  the  iron  and  manganese 
precipitated  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia;  the  solution  filtered  andevapo- 
trated  to  dryness;  and  the  residue  ignited  under  a  muffle;  the  pure  oxide 
then  remains  behind.  The  oxide  of  titanium  obtained  by  this  process 
may  be  contaminated  with  lime,  since  commercial  tartaric  acid  contains  a 
portion  of  that  substance.  (H.  Rose.) 

«.  The  washed  residue  is  dissolved  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  of  medium 
stieDgth j  the  solation  dilated  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water;  then 
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saturated  with  hydrosnlphnrio  acid;  filtered,  in  case  any  precipitate  of 
sulphide  of  tin  is  formed;  and  the  titanic  acid,  together  with  hjdrosul- 
phate  of  ferrous  oxide,  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  in  a  close  vessel  by 
ammonia.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  settle  quietly;  the  .clear  liquid 
decanted  off;  the  precipitate  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  in  excess,  to  dissolve  the  ferrous  hydrosulphate;  and  the  insoluble 
residue  of  titanic  acid  lastly  washed  and  ignited.  (Berthier,  Ann.  Chim, 
Fhyt,  50,  362;  also  Ann.  Fhaitn.  5,  246.) 

/.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  titanic  acid  containing  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  is  boiled  with  an  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  as  long  as 
the  precipitate  first  formed  continues  to  increase.  It  is  then  filtered  and 
washed,  out  of  contact  of  air,  to  prevent  the  iron  from  becoming  oxidized 
and  thereby  precipitated.  The  whole  of  the  iron  remains  dissolved  in  the 
liquid,  in  the  form  of  protoxide;  but  e^yery  trace  of  the  titanic  oxide  is 
precipitated.  (Berthier,  N,  Ann,  Chim,  PKys,  7,  85.) 

2.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  is  passed  over  finely  pounded  titaniferous 
iron  or  rutile  strongly  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube,  as  long  as  water  con- 
tinues to  be  formed.  The  resulting  mixture  of  titanic  acid  and  sulphide 
of  iron  is  digested  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  iron  with  disengagement  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  precipitation  of 
sulphur;  and  the  remaining  titanic  acid  is  washed  with  water  and  ignited. 
As  it  still,  however,  retains  a  portion  of  iron,  and  consequently  exhibits  a 
reddish  colour,  the  same  process  is  once  more  repeated;  it  is  then  obtained 
perfectly  white  and  pure.  Ferruginous  titanic  acid  may  always  be  puri- 
fied in  this  manner.  If  the  porcelain  tube  is  not  ignited  very  strongly, 
the  titanic  acid  which  is  obtained  passes  through  the  filter  on  beiuff 
washed.  A  better  process,  however,  is  the  foUowing:  The  purified 
titaniferous  iron  is  fused  in  a  hessian  crucible  with  sulphur,  and  the 
resulting  mixture  of  titanic  acid,  sulphide  of  iron,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron 
(from  the  action  of  air)  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  titanic 
acid,  which  is  still  red  from  the  presence  of  iron,  is  washed  and  ignited, 
and  lastly  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  as  above.  (H.  Rose.) 

3.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  finely-divided  titaniferouB  schorl  with 
from  1  to  2  parts  of  can>onate  of  soda,  and  ^  to  1  part  of  sulphur  is 
thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  proportion 
as  the  mass  subsides.  The  whole  is  then  kept  at  a  moderate  red  heat  for 
some  time,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  a  pasty  consistence.  The  resulting 
black  mass,  which  has  a  jet-like  lustre,  and  contains  the  greater  part  of 
the  titanium  in  the  state  of  titanous  oxide,  is  powdered  and  difiused  in 
boiled  water;  the  liquid  decanted;  and  the  insoluble  portion  treated  in 
the  cold  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  iron  and  a 
portion  of  the  titanous  oxide  are  dissolved.  The  latter  is  then  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  the  cautions  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  while  the 
protoxide  of  iron  remains  dissolved.  The  portion  left  undissolved  by 
the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  gently  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol;  and  a  solu- 
tion thus  obtained,  consisting  of  titanous  oxide  nearly  free  from  iron. 
The  portion  not  dissolved  by  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  a  mixture  of  carbon  and 
titanic  acid,  which,  after  roasting,  is  obtained  perfectly  white  and  free 
from  iron.  It  is  better  first  to  fuse  the  mtile  with  the  carbonate  of  soda 
in  a  silver  crucible,  and  afterwards  the  powdered  mass  with  sulphur  in  a 
crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  (Berthier.) 

4.  A  mixture  of  powdered  rutile  and  carbonate  of  soda  is  exposed  in 
a  charcoal  crucible  to  the  heat  of  a  blaet-fumaoe;  the  bhick  crystalline 
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1.  One  part  of  powdered  mtile  or  titaniferoils  iron,  after  ^i^estion  in 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  fnsed  with  2  parts  of  hydrate  of  potash  m  a  dlyer 
crucible  (Laugier),  or  with  3  parts  of  carbonate  of  potash  (H.  Rose),  in  a 
platinnm,  silver,  black-lead,  charcoal,  or  earthen  crucible.  The  mass  is 
then  digested  with  cold  water,  and  the  insoluble  acid  titanate  of  potash, 
contaminated  with  sesqnioxide  of  iron,  is  washed  with  the  same  liquid  till 
it  begins  to  pass  through  the  filter  and  render  the  wash-water  milky. 
The  solution  contains  the  excess  of  potash  in  combination  with  manganic 
acid,  stannic  acid,  silica>  alumina,  and  a  trace  of  titanic  acid;  as  soon  as 
the  water  ceases  to  contain  any  considerable  quantity  of  free  potash,  the 
acid  titanate  of  potash  is  carried  with  it  through  the  filter.  For  the  sepa- 
ration of  the  sesquioxide  of  iron,  the  following  methods  are  employed : 

a.  The  washed  residue  is  dissolved  in  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid — an  operation  which  takes  a  long  time — and  the  solution,  diluted 
with  water,  filtered,  and  heated  to  the  boiling-point — the  more  complete 
precipitation  of  the  oxide  of  titanium  being  promoted  by  the  addition  of 
oxalic  acid  or  oxalate  of  ammonia.  Lastly,  the  precipitate  is  well  washed 
and  ignited.  (Langier.)  Instead  of  oxalic  acid,  sulphuric  acid  may  also 
be  ui«d.  In  either  case,  however,  the  oxide  of  titanium  carries  down 
with  it  a  portion  of  ferric  oxide,  by  which,  after  ignition,  it  is  slightlj 
tinged  with  yellow  even  when  cold.  (H.  Rose.) 

5.  The  solution  of  the  washed  precipitate  in  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  is  diluted  with  water,  filtered,  and  kept  in  a  state  of  ebullition  for  a 
considerable  time — by  which  means  nearly  all  the  titanic  acid  (mixed 
with  iron  and  manganese)  is  precipitated.  The  jprecipitate,  while  still 
hot,  is  thrown  upon  a  filter,  and  washed  with  boding  water  acidulated 
with  hydrochloric  acid;  because  when  washed  it  with  pure  water,  especially 
if  cold,  it  runs  through  the  filter.  The  acidulated  water  dissolves  a  small 
quantity  of  the  oxide;  but  it  may  be  recovered  by  evaporating  the  liquid. 
To  free  the  washed  titanic  oxide  from  all  traces  of  oxide  of  iron,  it  is  dis- 
solved, while  freshly  precipitated,  in  strong  hydrochloric  acid,  and  again 
precipitated  by  dilution  in  water  and  boiling.  It  is  then  washed  with 
boiling  water  acidulated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  same  operations 
repeated  five  or  six  times,  till  a  portion  of  the  titanic  oxide  thus  obtained 
exhibits  a  snowy  whiteness  after  ignition  and  cooling.  A  considerable 
quantity  of  titanic  oxide  remains  in  the  acid  filtrates;  but  it  may  be  reco- 
vered by  precipitation.  (H.  Rose.) 

c.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  washed  residue  is  precipitated 
by  ammonia,  and  the  washed  precipitate,  consisting  of  titanic  acid  chemi- 
cally combined  with  the  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  is  digested  with 
hydrosulphate  of  ammonia,  which  dissolves  any  oxide  of  tin  that  may  be 
present,  and  converts  the  sesquioxides  of  iron  and  manganese  into  hydro- 
sulphates  of  the  protoxides,  which  are  then  removed  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  titanic  acid  beinff  left  behind  in  a  state  of  purity.  (H.  Rose.) 

d.  The  hydrocUoric  acid  solution  is  mixed  with  tartaric  acid  and 
water;  supersaturated  with  ammonia— which,  when  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  tartaric  acid  is  added,  produces  no  precipitate;  the  iron  and  manganese 
precipitated  by  hydrosulphate  of  ammonia;  the  solution  filtered  and  evapo- 
trated  to  dryness;  and  the  residue  ignited  under  a  muffle;  the  pure  oxide 
then  remains  behind.  The  oxide  of  titanium  obtained  by  this  process 
may  be  contaminated  with  lime,  since  commercial  tartaric  acid  contains  a 
portion  of  that  substance.  (H.  Rose.) 

e.  The  washed  residue  is  dissolved  in  cold  hydrochloric  acid  of  medium 
stiengthj  the  solation  diluted  with  a  very  large  quantity  of  water;  then 
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saturated  with  hydrosalpharic  acid;  filtered^  in  case  any  precipitate  of 
sulphide  of  tin  is  formed;  and  the  titanic  acid,  together  with  hjdrosnl- 
phate  of  ferrons  oxide,  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  in  a  close  vessel  hy 
ammonia.  The  whole  is  then  allowed  to  settle  quietly;  the , clear  liquid 
decanted  off;  the  precipitate  treated  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphur- 
ous acid  in  excess,  to  dissolre  the  ferrous  hydrosulphate;  and  the  insoluhle 
residue  of  titanic  acid  lastly  washed  and  ignited.  (Berthier^  Ann.  Chim. 
Phy9,  50,  362;  also  Ann.  Phai^.  5,  246.) 

/.  The  hydrochloric  acid  solution  of  the  titanic  acid  containing  sesqui- 
oxide  of  iron,  is  hoiled  with  an  excess  of  sulphide  of  ammonium  as  long  as 
the  precipitate  first  formed  continues  to  increase.  It  is  then  filtered  and 
washed,  out  of  contact  of  air,  to  prevent  the  iron  from  becoming  oxidized 
and  thereby  precipitated.  The  whole  of  the  iron  remains  dissolved  in  the 
liquid,  in  the  form  of  protoxide;  but  every  trace  of  the  titanic  oxide  is 
precipitated.  (Berthier,  iT.  Ann.  Chim.  Pfiys.  7,  85.) 

2.  Hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  is  passed  over  finely  pounded  titaniferous 
iron  or  rutile  strongly  ignited  in  a  porcelain  tube,  as  long  as  water  con- 
tinues to  be  formed.  The  resulting  mixture  of  titanic  acid  and  sulphide 
of  iron  is  digested  with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  which  dissolves 
the  iron  with  disengagement  of  hydrosufphuric  acid  and  precipitation  of 
sulphur;  and  the  remaining  titanic  acid  is  washed  with  water  and  ignited. 
As  it  still,  however,  retains  a  portion  of  iron,  and  consequently  exhibits  a 
reddish  colour,  the  same  process  is  once  more  repeated;  it  is  then  obtained 
perfectly  white  and  pure.  Ferruginous  titanic  acid  may  always  be  puri- 
fied in  this  manner.  If  the  porcelain  tube  is  not  ignited  very  strongly, 
the  titanic  acid  which  is  obtained  passes  through  the  filter  on  being 
washed.  A  better  process,  however,  is  the  foflowing:  The  purified 
titaniferous  iron  is  fused  in  a  hessian  crucible  with  sulphur,  and  the 
resulting  mixture  of  titanic  acid,  sulphide  of  iron,  and  sesquioxide  of  iron 
(from  the  action  of  air)  is  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The  titanic 
acid,  which  is  still  red  from  the  presence  of  iron,  is  washed  and  ignited, 
and  lastly  heated  to  redness  in  a  porcelain  tube,  and  subjected  to  the 
action  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  as  above.  (H.  Rose.) 

3.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  finely-divided  tUaniferouB  ackorl  with 
from  1  to  2  parts  of  can>onate  of  soda,  and  ^  to  1  part  of  sulphur  is 
thrown  into  a  red-hot  crucible  by  small  portions  at  a  time,  in  proportion 
as  the  mass  subsides.  The  whole  is  then  kept  at  a  moderate  red  heat  for 
some  time,  whereby  it  is  reduced  to  a  pasty  consistence.  The  resulting 
black  mass,  which  has  a  jet-like  lustre,  and  contains  the  greater  part  of 
the  titanium  in  the  state  of  titanous  oxide,  is  powdered  and  difi'used  in 
boiled  water;  the  liquid  decanted;  and  the  insoluble  portion  treated  in 
the  cold  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  whereby  the  whole  of  the  iron  and  a 
portion  of  the  titanous  oxide  are  dissolved.  The  latter  is  then  precipitated 
from  the  solution  by  the  cautious  addition  of  carbonate  of  soda,  while  the 
protoxide  of  iron  remains  dissolved.  The  portion  left  undissolved  by 
the  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  is  gently  heated  with  oil  of  vitriol;  and  a  solu- 
tion thus  obtained,  consisting  of  titanous  oxide  nearly  free  from  iron. 
The  portion  not  dissolved  by  the  oil  of  vitriol  is  a  mixture  of  carbon  and 
titanic  acid,  which^  after  roasting,  is  obtained  perfectly  white  and  free 
from  iron.  It  is  better  first  to  fuse  the  rutile  with  the  carbonate  of  soda 
in  a  silver  crucible,  and  afterwards  the  powdered  mass  with  sulphur  in  a 
crucible  lined  with  charcoal.  (Berthier.) 

4.  A  mixture  of  powdered  rutile  and  carbonate  of  soda  is  expooed  in 
a  charcoal  crucible  to  the  heat  of  »  blast-fomaoe;  the  bhiek  orystalline 
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cake  broken  np;  and  the  powder  passed  through  a  mere,  whieh  retains  « 
quantity  of  grannlated  iron.  The  greater  portion  of  the  iron  whieh  has 
puaed  throuffh  the  sieve,  is  separated  by  means  of  a  magnet,  and  the  rest 
IS  removed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  which  at  the  same  time 
dissolves  a  portion  of  titanons  oxide,  and  acquires  a  wine-red  colour. 
The  residne  insoluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  boiled  with  oil  of  vitriol,  in 
which  it  dissolves  completely,  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  dryness  and 
ignited;  titanic  acid  then  remains,  together  with  a  trace  of  iron.  (BerthieTj 
Ann.  Chim.  Phy$.  50,  304.) 

5.  Chloride  of  titanium  prepared  from  rutile  by  the  second  method 
(III.  470)  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  titanic  oxide  precipitated  by 
ammonuk  and  ignited. 

Properties. — Native  Titanic  Acid  occurs  in  two  dimorphous  states: 
a.  Rutile,  l%tanifer(nu  Schorl. — Crystalline  system  the  square  prismatic: 
Fig.  28,  Z9;  Fig,  39,  without  the  p-face,  but  with  o-fihces  (of  the  secona 
square-based  octohcdron),  and  havmg  the  lateral  edges  between  q  and  r, 
replaced  by  planes  (whereby  a  sixteen-sided  prism  is  formed);  also  in 
other  forms,  especially  hemitropic  maole-ciystals;  «  :  «*  =  123''  4';  a  :  g  = 
122°  51' j  cleavage  parallel  to  q  and  r.  (Hauy.)  Specific  gravity  =  4*249 
(Mobs.)  Softer  than  quartz.  Translucent;  brownish-red;  yields  s 
brownish-yellow  powder. 

b.  ^notostf.—- Crystalline  system  the  square  prismatic.  Acute  square* 
based  octohedrons.  Fig.  21,  frequently  truncated  (p-face),  or  accumi- 
nated  with  four  feces.  Fig.  22,  «  :  « '  =  97''  38';  e  :  e^  =  137°  10'; 
p  :  0  =  111"^  25';  cleavage  parallel  to  e  and  p.  (Hauy.)  Specific  gravity 
=  3*826  TMohs.)  Harder  than  apatite.  Translucent;  blue,  inclining  to 
brown,  rea,  and  olack;  yields  a  greyish-white  powder. 

IT  BrookUe,  discovered  bv  Soret  and  described  by  Levy,  belongs  to 
the  right  prismatic  system;  has  precisely  the  colour  and  lustre  of  rutile; 
and,  like  that  mineral,  is  insoluble  in  all  acids  except  boiling  oil  of 
vitriol.  Occurs  in  opaque  crystals  of  specific  gravity  4*167  ...  4*165;  its 
density  is  increased  by  ignition.  A  specimen  from  Snowdon,  analyzed 
by  Rose,  contained,  besides  titanic  acid,  only  1*41  per  cent,  of  iron. 
(H.  Rose.)  IT 

Artificial  Titanic  Acid. — ^White  powder,  of  specific  gravity  3*9311; 
assumes  a  yellow  colour  when  heated.  When  precipitated  by  ammonia 
and  subsequently  ignited,  it  appears,  according  to  H.  Rose,  as  a  brownish 
solid  mass,  having  a  diamond  lustre  and  resembling  rutile. — Tasteless; 
reddens  only  that  portion  of  tincture  of  litmus  which  it  absorbs.  (H.  Rose.) 
Fuses  only  before  the  oxy hydrogen  blowpipe. — [For  its  behaviour  with 
fluxes,  see  page  486.] 


IT  According  to  H.  Rose  (Ann,  Fharm.  53,  267),  titanic  add  is 
ceptible  of  two  modifications  corresponding  to  those  of  the  metal ;  (yid. 
Silicium,  p.  852).  TiO*«,  is  precipitated  from  solutions  of  titanic  aoia  by 
ammonia,  and  is  soluble  in  dilute  acids,  both  in  the  moist  state  and  after 
careful  drying ;  moreover,  its  solution  may  be  diluted  with  cold  water 
without  becoming  turbid.  It  becomes  incandescent  when  ignited.  TiO*/9 
is  thrown  down  on  boiling  a  solution  of  the  acid  in  a  stronger  acid,  (as  the 
hydrochloric)  and  may  also  be  obtained  by  igniting  TiOV».  It  is  inso- 
luble in  all  acids  except  boiling  oil  of  vitriol,  in  which  it  dissolves  slowly; 
does  not  emit  light  when  ignitedi  and  recovers  its  original  whiteness  on 
cooling.  Y 


TITANIC  OXIDE.  4fi 
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TiO>  =>  303*66  +  200  =»  503*66.     (BerteUw.) 

Deecmpositions,'^!.  Bj  potassium  or  soditim  at  a  red  heat,  with 
moderate  incandescence;  the  product  bein^  potash  or  soda,  and  a  blaok 
powder,  which  is  not  susceptible  of  metallic  lustre,  and  appears  to  be  a 
mixture  of  titanium  and  titanic  acid  [or  titanous  oxide  ?J.  (H.  Rose.}— 

2.  By  charcoal  at  a  white  heat,  it  is  reduced  to  the  metallic  state.—* 

3.  With  bisulphide  of  carbon,  at  a  strong  red  heat,  it  yields  carbonic  acid, 
carbonic  oxide,  and  sulphide  of  titanium.  (H.  Rose.) — Hjdrosulphurio 
acid  imparts  a  black  colour  to  ignited  titanic  acid,  but  the  blackness  is 
removed  by  subsequent  ignition  in  the  air.  (H.  Rose.) — Hydrogen  gas  and 
carbonic  oxide  do  not  affect  titanic  acid  at  a  red  heat.  According  to  Pfaff, 
the  Norwegian  rntile,  when  exposed  to  the  oxy-hydrogen  blowpipe-flame^ 
fuses  at  first  to  a  slag,  and  is  then^  apparently,  reduced  to  a  metallio 
globule,  [iron?]. 


ConUnnati(ms.^^<i.  With  water:  Hydrate  of  TrrAinc  Acid. — Prepared 
by  precipitating  a  solution  of  titanic  oxide  in  an  acid  by  means  of  an 
alkali,  or  by  decomposing  titanate  of  potash  with  hydrochloric  acid.— 
White;  andf,  when  recently  precipitated,  flocculent  and  bulky;  sometimes 
also  rather  gelatinous,  especially  when  prepared  by  the  second  process. 
When  washed  with  water,  it  passes  through  the  filter  in  the  form  of  a 
milky  liquid,  and  at  the  same  time  clogs  up  its  pores;  this  inconyenience 
however,  does  not  occur  if  the  water  is  mixed  with  an  acid,  an  alkali,  or 
a  salt.  The  hydrate  precipitated  by  boiling  a  dilute  solution,  becomes 
covered,  while  drying,  with  a  brown  shining  film.  (Rose.)  The  hydrate 
loses  its  water  when  neated,  blackening  at  first  and  then  emitting  a  feeble 
light.  (Chevreul,  Ann.  Ckim,  Fkys.  13,  249.J  Whether  the  precipitated 
titanic  acid  contains  anything  more  than  hygroscopic  water,  and  if  so, 
what  proportion,  has  not  yet  been  determined;  probably  after  drying  it 
should  be  regarded  as  anhydrous,  amorphous  titanic  acid,  and  only  in  the 
recently  precipitated  gelatinous  state,  as  a  hydrate. 

IT  Titanic  Acid  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  dried  in  vacuo  over  oil 
of  vitriol,  consists  of  TiO',  HO,  together  with  a  small  quantity  of  am- 
monia, which  cannot  be  removed  by  washing,  and  to  the  reduciuff  action 
of  which  must  be  ascribed  the  blackness  assumed  by  precipitated  titanic 
acid  on  ignition.  (H.  Rose,  Ann,  Fharm.  53,  267.)  IT 

h.  With  Acids :  yielding  the  Salts  of  Titanic  Oxide.  The  aflinity 
of  titanic  oxide  for  acids  is  very  feeble.  Both  the  native  crystallized 
oxide  and  the  ignited  artificial  oxide,  dissolve  only  in  hydrofluoric  acid, 
and  when  finely  pounded,  in  boiling  oil  of  vitriol.  Hence  a  solution  can 
only  be  obtained  by  digesting  in  the  other  acids,  either  the  hvdrated 
titanic  acid  or  the  acid  titanate  of  potash  which  remains  after  fus- 
ing titanic  oxide  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  washing  away  the 
soluble  portions  with  water.  Solution  is  effected  but  slowly,  much  more 
rapidly  and  abundantly,  however,  by  using  concentrated  acids  either 
cold  or  very  slightly  warmed,  than  when  hot  dilate  acids  are  employed. 
The  titanic  acid  precipitated  by  ammonia  and  washed  with  cold  water, 
dissolves  the  most  leaaily;  that  which  has  been  washed  with  hot  water 
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less  perfectly;  and  the  precipitate  obtained  by  boiling  a  dilnte  hydro- 
chloric acid  solution,  least  readily  and  completely  of  all.  (H.  Rose.) 

The  solutions  are  sometimes  yellow,  sometimes  colourless,  and  hare 
a  very  rough  and  acid  taste.  They  yield  on  evaporation  an  amorphous 
residue,  which,  when  the  acid  has  escaped  during  the  evaporation,  no 
longer  dissolves  completely  in  water. — Tin,  zinc,  and  iron  immersed 
in  acid  solutions  of  titanic  oxide,  produce  a  blue  colour  at  firsts  and 
afterwards  throw  down,  from  tin-solutions,  a  purple-red,  and  from 
zinc-solutions,  a  violet-colonred  powder  (of  titanous  oxide  f)  which 
appears  reddish-brown  by  transmitted  light,  and  after  the  lapse  of  a  few 
days,  is  a^in  converted  into  the  white  oxide.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
solution,  alter  being  boiled  for  some  time  with  copper,  ajssumes  a  cherry- 
red  colour,  and  then  yields,  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  a  dark  cherry-red 
precipitate,  which,  after  a  short  time,  is  again  converted  into  white  titanic 
acid.  (Fuchs,  </.  pr.  Ckeai,  18,  495.) — Solutions  of  titanic  oxide  are 
decomposed  at  the  boiling  point,  especially  when  they  do  not  contain  an 
excess  of  acid  and  are  diluted  with  water,  the  oxide  being  precipitated 
in  the  form  of  a  very  insoluble  basic  salt.  The  smaller  the  excess  of 
acid,  the  more  complete  is  the  precipitation.  Sulphite  of  ammonia  boiled 
with  the  salts  till  sulphurous  acid  ceases  to  be  disengaged,  precipitates 
the  whole  of  the  titanic  oxide;  the  precipitate  is  free  from  sulphurous 
acid  and  easy  to  wash.  (Berthier.)  Phosphoric,  sulphuric,  arsenic, 
oxalic,  and  tartaric  acid  and  their  alkaline  salts  (but  not  nitric,  ace^c,  or 
citric  acid),  added  to  a  solution  of  titanic  oxide  in  hydrochloric  acid^ 
made  as  neutral  as  possible,  precipitate  a  white  salt  (more  completely, 
however,  when  aided  by  heat),  soluble  in  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
likewise  in  an  excess  of  the  acid  used  for  precipitation.  The  caustic 
alkalis,  alkaline  carbonates,  and  alkaline  hydrosulphates  give  off  carbonic 
acid  or  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  throw  down  white  gelatinons 
flakes  of  hydrate,  which  are  slightly  soluble  in  excess  of  the  alkaline 
carbonates  only.  When  iron  is  present,  the  precipitate  produced  by  the 
alkaline  hydrosulphate  assumes  a  green  or  blue  colour,  from  admixture  of 
hydrated  sulphide  of  iron.  Ferrocyanide  of  jpotassium  produces  a  dense 
orange-brown  precipitate,  soluble  in  excess  of  the  roagent.  If  the. solu- 
tion contains  sesquioxide  of  iron  or  a  large  excess  of  acid,  the  precipitate 
is  coloured  dark  green,  from  formation  of  Prussian  blue.     Tincture  of 

falls  added  in  large  quantity  gives  a  dense  brownish-red  precipitate, 
lydrosulphuric  acid  does  not  mod  the  salts  of  titanic  oxide. 

c.  With  Salifiable  Bases :  producing  the  Salts  of  Titanic  Acid,  or 
TiTANATES.  Some  of  these  compounds  are  found  native,  others  are  pre- 
pared by  fusion,  and  others  again  in  the  wet  way.  When  reduced  to  fine 
powder,  they  dissolve  in  moderately  warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
foiling  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  on  the  contrary,  precipitates  the  greater 
part  of  the  titanic  acid  in  the  form  of  a  white  powder.  They  are  mostly 
insoluble  in  water. 

Titanic  oxide  does  not  appear  to  onite  with  carbonic  acid. 


TlTANIUH  AND  PfiOBPHORUB. 

A.  Phobphidb  op  Titanium. — By  strongly  igniting  phosphate  of 
titanium  with  charcoal  and  a  small  quantity  of  borax,  Chenevix  obtained 
a  white^  brittle,  granular  phosphide  of  titanium^  fusible  before  the  blow- 
pipe. 


SULPHIDB  OF  TITANIUM.  4?? 

B.  PnoBPHtTB  OF  Titanic  Oxide. — An  aqueous  solation  of  chloride 
of  titanium  diesolved  in  water,  is  precipitated  oj  an  aqueous  solution  of 
terchloride  of  phosphorus  neutraliji^  with  ammonia. — White  precipitate^ 
which,  when  ignited  in  a  retort,  eyolves  hydrogen  gas  mixed  with  yapour 
of  phosphorus,  and  leaves  a  black  residue,  in  which  the  titanic  acid  is 
not  reduced  to  the  state  of  titanous  oxide.  (H.  Rose,  Fogg,  9,  47.) 

C.  Phosphatb  op  Titanic  Oxidr. — ^Precipitated  on  mixing  jAos- 
phoric  acid  with  the  hydrochloric  add  solution  of  titanic  oxide,  in  white- 
bulky  flakes,  which  are  soluble  either  in  an  excess  of  phosphoric  acid  or 
of  the  solution  of  titanium,  and  dry  up  to  a  shining,  gummy  mass.  If  the 
solution  of  titanium  contains  ferric  oxide,  the  latter  is  completely  preeipi- 
tated  together  with  the  titanium.  (H.  Rose.) 

Titanium  and  Sulphur. 

A.  Sulphide  of  Titanium. — 1 .  Titauic  acid  formed  into  lumps  by 
moistening  it  and  afterwards  pressing  and  drying,  is  strongly  ignited  in 
a  porcelain  tube,  and  yapour  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  eydlved  by  the 
application  of  a  moderate  heat  from  a  retort  attached  to  one  end  of  the 
tube,  is  passed  oyer  it — the  carbonic  acid  and  undecomposed  sulphide  of 
carbon  being  conducted  from  the  other  end  of  the  tube  under  water ;  the 
apparatus  is  then  allowed  to  cool,  and  afterwards  taken  to  pieces.     A 
portion  of  the  titanic  acid  is  veir  apt  to   escape  decomposition;  some 
black  sulphide  of  titanium,  probably  protosulphide,  is  also  produced.  (H. 
Rose.)     2.  A  mixture  of  one  part  of  rutile  with  one  part  of  dry  car- 
bonate of  soda,  one  part  of  sulphur,  and  sometimes  also  \  pt.  of  charcoal, 
is  strongly  pressed  into  a  crucible  and  coyered  with  a  stratum  of  charcoal ; 
the  whole  is  then  strongly  ignited,  though  not  so  long  nor  at  so  high 
a  temperature  as  in  the  preparation  of  metallic  titanium.  (III.,  467.)     The 
dense,  fused,  black  mass  thus  obtained,  contains  a  great  number  of  yellow 
scales  of  sulphide  of  titanium.    The  mass  is  coarsely  pounded,  digested 
with  water,  and  the  solution  of  sulphide  of  sodium  decanted  from  the 
black  residue.     The  latter  is  treated  with  oil  of  yitriol,  which  dissolyes  a 
large  quantity  of  titanium,  and  the  remaining  sulphide  of  titanium  puri- 
fied with  water.     Should  any  black  grains  of  titanous  oxide  be  found 
mixed  with  it,  the  sulphide  is  once  more  fused  with  carbonate  of  soda 
and  sulphur;  if,  howeyer,  the  quantity  of  titanous  oxide  is  but  small, 
the  sulphide  of  titanium,  which  is  lighter,  may  be  separated  from  it  by 
leyigation.  (Berthier.)     IT  3.  When  a  mixture  of  bichloride  of  titanium 
and  hydrosulphuric  acid  gas  is  passed  through  a  red-hot  tube,  the  tube 
becomes  coyered  with  a  stratum  of  crystalline  scales,  haying  a  brilliant 
metallic  lustre  and  yellow  colour,  like  mosaic  gold.     In  moist  air,  they 
exhale  a  faint  odour  of  hydrosulphuric  acid;   they  are  not  soluble  in 
hydrochloric  or  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  but  dissolve  in  aqua-rogia  without 
appreciable  residue.  (Ebelmen,  Ann,   Chivn,  Phy9,  20,  385.)  IT      Dark 
green  mass,  which  becomes  brazen-yellow  by  pressure;  leayes  a  stain  like 
talc ;  and  when  rubbed  on  the  skin,  imparts  to  it  a  brazen-yellow  colour. 
(H.  Rose.)   Bronze-yellow  scales,  often  of  considerable  breadth.  (Berthier.) 
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When  igoited  in  the  air  it  bntnf  readily^  yielding  tiUaic  acid  and 
Bolpharoas  aoid,  which  is  yolaiilised.  Detonates  when  heated  with  nitrs. 
Decomposed  when  a  current  of  dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  orer  it^  the 
prodncts  being  chloride  of  sulphur  and  chloride  of  titaninm.  Any  titanie 
acid  which  may  be  mixed  with  the  sulphide  of  titanium  remains  b^ind. 
With  nitric  acid  it  evolres  heat,  and  is  resolved^  with  disengagement  of 
nitric  oxide,  into  titanic  acid  and  sulphur.  It  is  oxidized  by  warm  aqua- 
regia,  yielding  titanic  acid  (the  mater  part  of  which  remains  nndissolTed) 
and  sulphuric  acid.  Dissolves  slowly  in  hydrochloric  acid,  with  evolution 
of  hydrosnlphurio  acid.  (H.  Rose.)  At  a  tolerably  strong  red  heat,  it 
decomposes  vajpour  of  water  with  great  facility^  and  is  converted  into 
titanic  acid,  with  disengagement  of  hydrosulphuric  acid  and  a  quantity  of 
hydrogen  gas.  (Regnault.)  [The  free  hydrogen  is  probably  produced 
from  the  decomposition  of  the  hydrosulphuric  acid  by  heat;  if  so,  sulphur 
must  likewise  be  set  free. J  Digested  with  an  aqueous  solution  of  caustic 
potash,  it  is  rapidly  converted  into  white  titanate  of  potash  which  is 
precipitated,  and  hydrosulphate  of  potash  which  dissolves: 

TiS'  +  2K0  »  TiO>  +  2KS, 

Not  soluble  in  bi-hydrosulphate  of  potash.  (H.  Rose.) 

B.  Sulphite  op  Titanic  Oxide. — Hprdrated  titanic  oxide  dissolved 
very  sparingly  in  an  aqueous  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  and  is  again 
completely  precipitated  on  boiling.  (Berthier.) 

C,  Sulphate  op  Titanic  Oxide. — a.  Baste  sulphate, — ^A  dilute 
solution  of  titaninm  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is  precipitated  by  sulphuric 
acid.  (Sesquioxide  of  iron  and  potash  remain  dissolved  in  the  liquid.) 
White ;  reddens  moist  litmus  paper  strongly.  By  ignition  it  is  converted 
into  pure  titanic  oxide.  After  drying  it  rapidly  absorbs  moisture.  Dis- 
solves in  an  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  also  in  an  excess  of  the  hy* 
drochloric  acid  solution  of  titaninm.  (H.  Rose.) 

H.  Rose. 

Titanic  oxide  76'83    to     76*50 

Sulphuric  add 7*78     „       7*56 

Water 15*39     „     15*94 
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When  this  salt  is  dissolved  in  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  the 
solution  diluted  wiUi  water  or  alcohol^  a  similar  salt  is  precipitated,  but 
containing  variable  proportions  of  its  constituents;  in  one  experiment, 
73*55  per  cent,  of  titanic  oxide,  9*68  of  sulphuric  acid,  and  16*77  of 
water  were  obtained.    Probably  a  mixture  of  a  and  6.  (H.  Rose.) 

6.  Acid  sulphate, — 1.  Titanic  oxide  reduced  (if  previously  ignited)  to 
fine  powder,  is  dif^ested  with  a  mixture  of  one  part  of  oil  of  vitriol  and 
^  pt.  of  water,  till  the  whole  of  the  water  is  expelled;  the  temperature 
IS  then  raised — but  not  to  redness-^to  drive  off  the  excess  of  sulphuric 
acid;  and  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water.  rBerse- 
lius.)  2.  Hydrated  titanic  oxide,  basic  titanic  sulphate,  or  acid  titanate 
of  potash  (in  which  case  sulphate  of  potash  is  produced  at  the  same 
time),  is  dissolved  in  moderately  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  an  operation 
which  requires  considerable  time.  Colourless  solution,  from  which,  on 
diluting  with  water,  (especially  if  heat  be  applied  at  the  same  time)  or 
on  ad£ng  alcohol,  the  compound  a,  containing  however  a  somewhat 
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lavger  XHroporiion  of  aoid^  is  preoipitated.  (H.  Rose.)  H  By  dissolving 
chloride  of  titaniam  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  evaporating  the  solution  in 
▼acQO  over  caustic  lime,  Ebelmen  obtained  an  imperfectly  crystallised 
mass  having  a  violet  colour.  The  solution  became  colourless  on  boiling, 
from  separation  of  titanic  acid.  By  analysis,  Ebelmen  obtained  a 
quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  larger  than  that  required  by  the  formula, 
Ti»0',3S0».  (Ebelmen,  K  Ann,  Ckim.  Phys,  20,  385.)  IT 

Titanium  AiiD  Chlobinb. 

IT  A.  Sesqitichlgbide  op  Titanium. — Prepared  by  the  action  of 
hydrop^en  gas  on  bichloride  of  titanium  at  a  high  temperature.  Small, 
dark  violet- coloured  scales,  which,  when  heated  in  a  platinum  crucible 
in  contact  with  air,  evolve  bichloride  of  titanium  and  leave  a  quantity  of 
titanic  oxide;  a  similar  decomposition  takes  place  at  ordinary  tempera- 
tures, but  much  less  rapidly.  This  compound  is  much  less  volatile  than  the 
bichloride  and  deliquesces  in  the  air.  When  dissolved  in  water,  it  is  pro- 
bably converted  into  Ti'O*,  3HC1.  The  solution  is  violet-red,  but  becomes 
colourless  on  exposure  to  the  air,  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  titanic 
acid.  With  alkalis  it  yields  a  dark  brown  precipitate,  quickly  changing 
to  black,  then  to  blue,  and  lastly  to  white,  with  disengagement  of  hydro- 

fen.  With  alkaline  carbonates  it  behaves  nearly  in  the  same  manner, 
[ydrosnlphuric  acid  does  not  affect  it;  sulphide  of  ammonium  acts  like 
the  caustjc  alkalis.  Sesquichloride  of  titanium  is  a  powerful  reducing 
agent.  Sulphurous  acid  is  reduced  when  heated  with  it,  sulphur  being 
deposited.  Gold,  silver,  and  mercury  are  precipitated  by  it  from  their  solu- 
tion, in  the  metallic  state ;  and  salts  of  ferric  oxide  are  reduced  to  salts 
of  ferrous  oxide.  When  evaporated  to  dryness,  it  evolves  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  leaves  a  blue  oxy-chloride  of  titanium.  Besides  the  sesqui- 
chloride and  a  small  quantity  of  metallic  titanium,  the  above  process 
likewise  yields  golden-yellow  scales,  which  Ebelmen  is  disposed  to  regard 
aJ3  FrotocMoride  of  Titanium.  (iV.  Ann.  Chim.  Phys,  20,  385.)  IT 

Calcolatioii.  Ebelmen. 

2Ti 48-0        ....        31*3        ....        32-3        ....        31-6 

Sa  96-2        ....        687        ....        67-9        ....        67*2 

T?Cl»  144*2        Z.       ieO-0        Z       100-2        ~        98li 

B.  BioHLOBiBB  OP  Titanium. — 1.  Chlorine  gas  dried  by  means  of 
chloride  of  calcium,  is  passed  over  titanium  ignited  in  a  glass  tube  (in  the 
cold,  no  effect  is  produced).  The  chloride  of  titanium  condenses  in  the 
cooler  part  of  the  tube.  (Oeoige,  Ann.  Phil.  25,  18;  also  Sakw.  44,  48; 
and  Pogg.  3,  171.) — 2.  Dry  chlorine  gas  is  passed  over  a  red-hot  mixture 
of  titanic  acid  and  charcoal.  For  this  purpoee,  powdered  rutile  may  be 
used,  because  the  liquid  chloride  of  titanium  can  be  separated  by  decan- 
iation  or  distillation  from  the  fixed  chloride  of  iron  which  is  produced  at 
the  same  time.  (Dumas,  J.  Pharm.  12,  800;  also  Pogg.  7,  532;  also  Ann. 
Ckim,  Phyg,  33.  386.)  Even  the  heat  of  an  argand  spirit-h&mp  is  suffi- 
cient. (W^hler.)  To  free  the  chloride  of  titanium  from  excess  of  chlo- 
rinet,  which  gives  it  a  yellow  colour  and  also  the  property  of  die- 
charging  vegetable  colours  after  dilution  with  water,  it  is  agitated  with 
small  quantities  of  mercury  and  distilled  two  or  three  times  in  a  small 
retort  containing  mercury.  (Dumas.)  H.  Rose  rectifies  it  four  or  five 
times  from  mercniy  or  potasaium. 
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TraoBparenty  colooilesSy  very  dense  liquid.     Boii»  at  13^*  ^ 
barometer  stands  at  0  763  metres  (30  inches),  and  yields   &   in  \ 
specific  grarity  6*836.  (Dumas.)     Has  a  pnngent,  acicL  ocLoar^  &x 
dense  white  fames  in  the  air. 

H.  Rose.  Volfime. 

Ti 24-0    ....     25-32       ....       25-54  Vapoar  of  titaninm       1 

2Cl  70-8     ....     74-68       ....       74-46  Chlorine  gas    2       .... 

TiCl^    ....    94-8     ....  100-00      ....     10000  1       ~ 

It  is  not  decomposed  by  potassinm  at  its  boiling  pointy  bat 
yaponr  is  passed  over  heated  potassium  or  sodinm,  the  titaniuin  Is  re 
with  so  violent  a  disengagement  of  light  and  heat,  that  the  tube  acl 
foses  at  the  point  where  the  action  takes  place.  (H.  Rose.} 

Hydrochloraie  of  Titanic  Oxide, — 1.  Formed  by  mixing'  bicHIoric 
titanium  with  water.  The  combination  is  attended  with  very  gre&l 
of  temperature. — 2.  Hydrated  titanic  oxide  (even  that  which  haa  J 
precipitated  by  boiling;,  or  acid  titanate  of  potash  (in  which  case  &  si 
quantity  of  chloride  of  potassium  is  formed),  is  dissolved  in  concentre 
hydrochloric  acid.  By  the  first  method,  provided  only  a  very  sn 
quantity  of  water  be  used,  the  salt  may  be  obtained  in  a  solid  att 
(George.)  The  second  method  yields  a  yellow  liquid,  which^  by  care 
evaporation,  may  be  freed  from  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  when  f 
solution  is  evaporated  to  dr3mess,  a  residue  remains,  which^  according 
Chevreul,  leaves,  on  being  again  treated  with  water,  a  large  quantity 
titanic  oxide  no  longer  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid.  When  still  farth< 
heated,  the  oxide  loses  the  whole  of  its  acid.  The  hydrochloric  aci 
solution  of  titanic  oxide  diluted  with  three  times  its  bulk  of  watei 
yields,  even  at  a  temperature  below  its  boiling  point,  a  deposit  of  basi< 
hydrochlorate  of  titanium.  The  same  precipitate  is  obtained  at  ordinaiy 
temperatures  after  standing  for  several  months.  (Chevreul.) 

C.  Chloribb  op  Titanium  with  Phosphurettbd  Hydrogen.— » 
Phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  either  of  the  more  or  the  less  inflammable 
variety,  after  being  dried  bypassing  over  chloride  of  calcium,  is  brought  in 
contact  with  purified  chlonde  of  titanium  in  a  dose  vessel.    The  chloride 
absorbs  the  gas  and  is  first  converted  into  a  greasy  yellow  substance;  but 
when  completely  saturated — for  which  purp>ose  a  large  quantity  o£  gas 
is  required — ^it  forms  a  solid  brown  mass  which  fumes  on  exposure  to  the 
air.     No  hydrochloric  acid  is  set  free  during  the  process.    The  brown 
compound,  when  heated  in  a  close  vessel,  evolves  hydrochloric  acid  gas, 
and  a  small  quantity  of  phosphuretted  hydrogen  (the  latter  eepeoiallv,  if 
it  had  been  previously  saturated  with  the  gas   as  much  as  possible), 
and  sublimes  m  the  form  of  a  lemon-yellow  substance  (to  be  described 
under  D),  with  which  a  portion  of  free  phosphorus  is  likewise  mixed;  a 
copper-coloured  residue  is  left,  consisting  of  metallic  titanium.    From 
the  presence  of  air  and  moisture,  however,  a  small  quantity  of  titanic 
oxide  blackened  with  metallic  titanium  is  likewise  produced.    The  brown 
compound  is  decomposed  by  water,  by  aqueous  hydrochloric  acid,  and  by 
the  aqueous  solutions  of  caustic  potash  and  ammonia  or  their  carbonates, 
evolving  phosphuretted  hydrogen  gas  with  efiervescence.    Water  and 
hydrochloric  acid  form   a  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  titanium;  the 
alkalis  precipitate   titanic  oxide.      WheUier  the   compound  has  been 
prepared  with  the  more  inflammable  or  with  the  less  inflammable  phos- 
phuretted hydrogen,  the  gas,  disengaged  by  the  above-mentioned  re^n^ 
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,  HHijiii,  — with  *^®  exception  of  caustic  ammonia^  which  evolves  spontaneoualy 

fl^^icQi^.  inflammable  phosphnretted  hydrogen — ^is  always  of  the  non-spoutaneonsly 

inflammable  variety.     Consequently  the  less  inflammable  gas  may  be 

rendered  spontaneously  inflammable  by  combining  it  with  chloride  of 

^  .  ^A"  titanium  and  afterwards  setting  it  free  by  ammonia;  and  the  spontane- 

"**"■■  ^  -  ously  inflammable  gas  converted  into  the  lees  inflammable  variety  by 

^  "^  ^'J  disengaging  it  with  water,  &c.     Ammoniacal  gas,  being  a  more  powerful 

I    >  base,  expels  the  phosphnretted  hydrogen  gas  from  the  brown  compound, 

even  in  the  cold,  converting  it,  at  least  for  the  most  part,  into  chloride  of 

mjm;k  titanium  and  ammonium.  (H.  Rose.) 

tktietiine         C.  Chloride  of  Titanium  with  Htdroohloric  Acid  and  Phos- 

iat)  FHTTRBTTBD  Hydroobn. — The  lemou-yellow  substance  sublimed  by  heat- 

miziiijUii  ing  B.     When  sublimed,  or  when  treated  with  water,  hydrochloric  acid, 

with  jsjui  or  the  alkalis,  it  exhibits  the  same  characters  as  B,  but  has  a  different 

tkfyis  composition.  (H.Rose.) 
1  ^^vk  MU  Calculaiioii.  H.  Rose. 

redioms  PH» 34-4        ....         9'69 

only  I W!  HCl 36-2        ....        10-19 

Jii.dii  3Ti  72-0        ....         20-29        ....         20-47 

t.  iL  6C1 212-4         ....        69-83        ....         68-38 

^^  ^  PH»,HCl  +  3TiCP 3550        ....      lOO'OO 

^^  ^  '^^^  ^^'^^  P^^  ^^  chlorine,  found  by  Rose,  belong  to  the  chloride  of 

'];    Jk     ^^^^^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^^  hydrochloric  acid  together. 

^tt^^  D.  Chloridb  op  Sulphur  and  Titanium. — 1.  A  mixture  of  chloride 

°.T  of  titanium   and  chloride  of  sulphur  yields  at  ordinary  temperatures 

iepoatfV  splendid,  large,  yellow  cry8tals.-»2.  dhlorine  gas  is  passed  over  sul- 

jBtdii^  pnide  of  titanium.      The  sulphide  first  deliquesces  to  a  yellow  liquid, 

•)  which  is  probably  a  compound  of  chloride  of  titanium  with  a  chloride  of 
sulphur  containing  less   than  2   atoms  of  sulphur.       After   absorbing 

Erw^'  more  chlorine,  the  liquid  solidifies  to  an  indistinctly  crystalline,  pale 

;  iat^  yellow  substance,  which  melts  at  a  gentle  heat,  and  again  becomes  crys- 

ii\g^  talline  on  cooling;  sublimes  undecomposed  when  gently  heated;  and  emits 

7^^  dense  white  fumes  in  the  air.     It  contains  one  atom  of  TiCP  combined  in 

hstuf^j^  variable  proportions  with  less  than  one  atom  of  SCP. 

iitj  if  TiS^  when  decomposed  by  chlorine,  should  yield  one  atom  of  chloride 

^^^  of  titanium  to  every  2  atoms  of  chloride  of  sulphur;  but  the  principal  part 

He  b^  of  the  latter  appears  to  pass  off  with  the  chlorine.     Rose  found  that  at  a 

vi^,.  moderate  heat  the  compound  evolved  chloride  of  sulphur,  while  the  residue 

«»^^'  still  continued  solid.     The  four  following  specimens  examined  by  Rose 

v^._  were  prepared  at  different  times.     The  specimen  e  was  sublimed  several 

100^  times  in  a  current  of  chlorine  ^;as,  by  which  means  a  larger  quantity  of 

Eovi^  chloride  of  sulphur  was  volatilized. 

r^  Tl 16-68        ....         17-73        ....        20-87        ....        19-66 

•Jf  S 9-08        ....  6-23        ....  3-70        ....  4-08 

i^?  CI 75-34        ....        76-31        ....        76-58        ....        77*31 

"2  10000        Z       100-27        Z       100-16        Z       100*96 

The  compound  deliquesces  rapidly  in  the  air,  and  its  solution  in  water 
^  contains  titanic  oxide,  hydrochloric  acid,  sulphuric  acid,  and  hyposulphu- 

^  rous  acid.     It  dissolves  completely  in  dilute  nitric  acid  with  evolution  of 

*  VOL,   III.  2  I 
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•red  fameS;  and  3rields  a  solution  which  contains  titanic  oxide,  hydrochloric 
•acid,  and  sulphuric  acid,  but  no  hyposulphurons  acid.     Fuming  nitric  acid 

converts  it  into  a  thick  white  mass  which  dissolyes  completely  in  water. 

(H.  Rose.) 

Titanium  and  Fluobine. 

A.  Fluoride  op  Titanium  and  Bi-hydbofluate  op  Titanic  Oxide. 
. — ^When  titanic  oxide  is  distilled  in  a  leaden  retort  with  fluorspar  and  oil 
of  vitriol,  no  gas  is  evolved,  but  after  a  considerable  time  some  yellow 
oleaginous  drops  (fluoride  of  titanium?)  appear,  which  are  decomposed 
•by  water,  with  separation  of  titanic  oxide  (or  of  B  ?).  If  a  glass  retort 
is  used,  gaseous  fluoride  of  silicium  passes  over  mixed  with  fluoride  of 
titanium.  (Unverdorben,  iT.  Tr.  9,  1,  32.) 

By  evaporating  terhydrofluate  of  titanic  oxide  at  a  gentle  heat,  a 
syrupy  liquid  is  obtained,  from  which  crystals  of  the  bihydrofluate 
separate.  These  crystals  are  resolved  by  water  into  terhydrofluate  of 
titanic  oxide  which  dissolves  in  the  liquid,  and  the  insoluble  basic  salt  B. 
(Berzelius.) 

Fluoride  of  titanium  enters  into  combination  with  other  metallic 
fluorides,  forming  compounds  called  Titano-Fluobides,  which,  in  the 
state  of  solution,  may  likewise  be  considered  as  hydrqfiuates  of  titanic 
oxide  arid  another  base.  They  are  prepared  by  dissolving  a  salifiable  base 
in  terhydrofluate  of  titanic  oxide,  and  afterwards  evaporating  the  solu- 
tion. They  contain  one  atom  of  bifinoride  of  titanium  combined  with 
one  atom  of  another  metallic  fluoride.  (Berzelius.)  The  potassium  com- 
pound, for  instance,  consists  of  KF,  TiF',  and  when  in  solution  may  be 
regarded  as  KO,HF  +  TiO',2HF.  The  titano-fluorides  sustain  a  red  heat 
without  decomposition. 

B.  Oxy-fluoride  op  Titanium. — The  white  powder  precipitated  in 
the  decomposition  of  crystallized  bihydrofluate  of  titanic  oxide  by  water. 
It  does  not  part  with  its  fluorine  at  a  red  heat.  The  fluorine  can  only 
be  expelled  by  projecting  carbonate  of  ammonia  into  the  ignited  crucible 
containing  the  salt  (Berzelius.) 

C.  Ter-hydbopluate  op  Titanic  Oxide. — ffydrofluotitanic  Acid. — 
Corresponds  to  the  terhydrofluate  of  silica  or  hydrofluosilicic  acid.  TiF* 
4-HF  or  TiO'+3HF.  Known  only  in  solution.  Formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  crvstallized  bihydrofluate  of  titanic  oxide  with  water; 
or  by  dissolving  titanium  in  a  warm  mixture  of  hydrofluoric  acid  and 
nitric  acid,  or  of  titanic  oxide  in  aqueous  hydrofluoric  acid.  In  the  latter 
case,  the  oxide  becomes  heated  on  the  addition  of  the  hydroflaoric  acid, 
and,  after  long  digestion,  is  completely  dissolved.  (Berzelius,  Fogg,  41.) 

Wartoickite, — Belongs  to  the  right  prismatic  system;  Fig.  61,  with  the 
edge  between  u}  and  u  (the  m-face)  replaced  by  a  plane;  u  :  ti= 93°.... 
94°.  Cleava^  parallel  to  t  Specific  gravity  from  3*0  to  3  14.  Brown 
inclining  to  black.  At  the  thin  edges  it  appears  translucent  and  of  a 
reddish  brown  colour.  Warwickite  contains  64  71  per  cent,  of  titanium, 
7*14  of  iron,  0*80  of  yttrium,  and  27*33  of  fluorine,  with  a  trace  of  alu- 
mina. (Shepard,  Sill.  Amer,  J.  34,  313;  36,  85.)  Hence  it  must  contain 
Ti*F.  This  mineral  must  not  be  confounded  with  Varvicite,  (Vid.  Man 
ganese.  Chapter  XXIII.) 
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Titanium  and  Nitrogen. 

A.  NiTRATB  OP  Titanic  Oxide. — Prepared  by  dissolying  hydrated 
titanic  oxide  or  acid  titanate  of  potash  in  nitric  acid. 

B.  Titanate  of  Ammonia  ? — When  ammonia  is  added  to  the  milky 
mixture  of  hydrated  titanic  acid  and  water,  a  coherent  flocculent  preci- 
pitate is  formed,  which  can  be  easily  washed  on  the  filter.  (H.  Rose!) 

C.  Carbonate  op  Titanic  Oxide  and  Ammonia. — When  an  acid 
solution  of  titanium  is  dropped  into  a  large  excess  of  carbonate  of 
ammonia  dissolved  in  water,  the  resulting  precipitate  is  rediserolved,  and  on 
boiling  the  liquid,  titanic  oxide  is  thrown  down.  (Berzelius.) 

D.  Ammonio-Chloride  of  Titanium.  —  When  ammoniacal  gas 
dried  by  means  of  hydrate  of  potash,  is  passed  oyer  chloride  of  titanium, 
it  is  rapidly  absorbed  with  great  evolution  of  heat.  The  current  of 
ammoniacal  gas  must,  however,  be  kept  up  for  a  long  time,  and  the  mass 
frequently  stirred  in  order  to  ensure  that  the  whole  of  the  chloride — which 
otherwise  becomes  partially  enveloped  by  the  new  compound — may  be 
saturated  with  ammonia.  The  product  must  be  rapidly  enclosed  in  dry, 
well  stopped  bottles.  If  the  compound  still  smells  of  ammonia  when 
the  bottles  are  opened  after  some  time,  it  may  be  considered  to  be  tho- 
roughly saturated;  otherwise  it  evolves  a  white  -cloud,  and  must  be  again 
treated  with  ammonia.  Brownish  red  powder.  (H.  Rose.)  Pale  yellow. 
(Persoz.) 

H.  Rose.  Persoz. 

2NH» 34-0       ....       26-40       ....       2508  ....       34-14 

Ti  24-0       ....       18  63       ....       19'22»  ^.^^ 

2C1 70-8       ....       54-97       ....       55-70;  •       ^^  "^ 

2NH',TiCl«  ....     128-8       ....     100-00       ....     100-00       ....     100-00 

According  to  the  analysis  of  Persoz,  it  consists  of  dNH',  TiCR 
When  this  compound  is  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  it  first  evolves 
a  small  quantity  of  ammoniacal  gas,  provided  it  has  previously  been 
completely  saturated  with  ammonia — Uien  a  portion  of  sal-ammoniao 
— then  a  quantity  of  hydrochloric  gas,  doubtless  accompanied  by  ni- 
trogen,— ^and  yields,  besides  a  residue  of  metallic  titanium,  a  yellowish 
white  sublimate,  which  is  found  to  be  a  compound  of  chloride  of  titanium 
with  hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  and  is  acid  only  from  adhering  hydro- 
chloric acid.  If  the  compound  has  absorbed  moisture  from  the  air  and 
thereby  become  white,  it  leaves  titanic  acid  instead  of  metallic  titanium 
when  heated  in  a  glass  tube,  and  yields  a  sublimate  of  sal-ammoniac. 
The  anhydrous  compound  is  decomposed  with  vivid  incandescence  by 
heated  potassium  or  sodium,  (III.,  468.)  It  absorbs  moisture  greedily, 
becomes  white,  and  deliquesces  in  a  very  moist  atmosphere;  with  water 
it  yields  a  solution  which  is  not  perfectly  transparent.  2NH',  TiCP  with 
2H0  should  form  2(NH^  HCl)  +  TiOS  the  sal-ammoniac  being  dissolved, 
and  the  whole  of  the  titanic  oxide  precipitated.  The  Quantity  of  titanic 
oxide  actually  precipitated  is^  however,  very  small;  ana  the  precipitation 
is  not  complete  even  on  the  addition  of  ammonia;  which,  toother  with 
the  fact  that  bichloride  of  platinum  precipitates  from  the  solution  only 
half  the  ammonia — indicates  that  the  ammonio-chloride  of  titanium  dis- 
solves in  water  without  decomposition,  and  not  as  A  mixture  of  sal- 
ammoniac  and  titanic  oxide.  (H.  Rose.) 

2l2 
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E.  Chloridb  of  Titanium  with  SaitAmiioniac,  or  Chloridb  of 
Titanium  AND  AMMOHinif. — Thisisthe  yellowUh  white  sablimaie  obtained 
b^  heating  D  in  a  glaas  tabe.  When  sublimed  a  second  time,  it  exhi- 
bits the  same  decompositions  as  D.  Dissolves  in  water  without  turbid- 
ity. Appears  to  contain  sometimes  1^  At.  sometimes  3  At.  of  sal- 
ammoniac,  according  to  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  prepared — and 
more  especially  according  to  the  number  of  sublimations  to  which  it  has 
been  subjectea.  (H.  Rose.) 

H.  Rose. 
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F.  Fluoride  of  Titanium  with  Hydrofluatb  of  Ammonia,  or 
Fluoride  of  Titanium  and  Ammonium. — a.  In  equal  numbers  of  atoms. 
— NH^F,TiF^ — Formed  by  adding  ammonia  to  terfajdrofluate  of  titanium 
till  the  titanic  oxide  which  is  precipitated  ceases  to  redissolye,  and  eva- 
porating the  solution  to  the  crystallizing  point. — Brilliant  scales. — ^When 
distilled  in  a  platinum  vessel,  at  a  temperature  considerably  below  red- 
ness, it  yields,  without  fusing,  a  sublimate  of  hydrofluate  of  ammonia^ 
and  leaves  b. 

b.  With  excess  of  Fluoride  of  Titanium.— TToh&hly  NH*F,  2TiF*. — 
This  substance  fuses  at  an  incipient  red  heat,  and  sublimes  unchanged 
in  amorphous  flakes,  which  are  soluble  in  water  and  have  a  rough,  acid 
taste.  A  large  excess  of  potash  is  required  to  precipitate  the  whole  of 
the  titanic  oxide;  and  after  the  precipitation,  the  liquid  smells  of  ammo- 
nia. (Berzelius.) 

Titanium  and  Potassium. 

A.  TiTANATE  OF  PoTABH.— o.  With  exc€ss  of  Potosh. — Hydratcd 
titanic  oxide  and  the  titanates  of  potash,  b  and  c,  are  slightly  soluble 
in  excess  of  caustic  potash.  (Vauquelin,  Rose.)  The  precipitate  pro- 
duced on  dropping  hydrochlorate  of  titanic  oxide  into  an  excess  of  potash, 
redissolves  in  the  latter;  dilute  sulphuric  acid  causes  reprecipitation. 
(Wbhler.) 

b,  Monotitanate, — One  atom  of  titanic  acid  fused  with  excess  of  car- 
bonate of  potash,  appears  to  expel  one  atom  of  carbonic  acid.  Two 
fluid  strata  form  in  the  crucible;  the  upper  stratum  consists  of  the  excess 
of  carbonate  of  potash,  which  remains  undecomposed  and  contains  but  a 
trace  of  titanic  acid;  the  lower  is  raonotitanate  of  potash. — If  the  fusion 
is  arrested  before  the  action  has  ceased,  the  carbonic  acid  still  evolved 
from  the  interior  of  the  mass  forces  its  way  with  a  cracking  noise  through 
the  hardening  surfsu^,  and  renders  it  uneven.  From  an  aqueous  solution 
of  carbonate  of  potsish  titanic  acid  does  not  expel  carbonic  acid.  (H. 
Rose.)  Titanic  acid  yields  the  same  compound  when  fused  with  hydrate 
of  potash  as  when  fused  with  its  carbonate.     By  boiling  titanic  acid  with 
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solution  of  cauBtic  potash,  a  white  holkj  oompoond  ia  fonned  (aooording 
to  Vaaquelin),  which  may  consist  either  of  6  or  c  in  the  hydrated  state. 

Monotitanate  of  potash  forms  a  yellowish  fibrous  mass,  more  fusible 
even  than  carbonate  of  potash. — Titanic  acid,  fused  in  atomic  proportion 
with  carbonate  of  potash  before  the  blowpipe,  yields  a  transparent  yellow 
bead,  which,  on  cooling,  crystallizes  to  a  dark  grey  glass,  and  in  so  doing 
again  becomes  red-hot.  (Berzelius,  Lehrbuch.y—lihe  salt  is  resolved  by 
water  into  the  salt  a  which  dissolyes,  and  hydrated  acid  titanate  of 
potash  which  remains  behind. 

0.  Acid  Titanate, — Obtained  in  the  hydrated  state  by  decomposing  h 
with  water,  and  afterwards  washing  till  the  water  begins  to  pass  mi&^ 
through  the  filter.  Soft  white  powder,  which,  like  hydrated  titanic 
oxide,  diffuses  itself  through  water  in  a  very  finely-diyid^  state,  and  in 
this  state  passes  through  the  filter.  After  ignition,  it  contains  from  17*83 
to  18'0I  per  cent,  of  potash  combined  with  82  67... 8 1-99  of  titanic  acid. 
(H.  Rose.) 

d.  HypertUanate, — The  salt  e  is  treated  with  concentrated  hydrochloric 
acid  and  the  mixture  supersaturated  with  ammonia  and  then  filtered. 
The  precipitate,  after  ignition,  contains  8*7  per  cent,  of  potash  with  91*3 
of  titanic  acid.  (H.  Rose.) 

B.  Carbonate  of  Titanic  Oxide  and  Potash. — Prepared  like  the 
double  carbonate  of  titanic  oxide  and  ammonia;  in  this  case,  however, 
the  oxide  is  not  precipitated  by  ebullition  alone,  but  only  by  boiling  with 
sal-ammoniac.  (Berzelius,  Lehrbuch,) 

C.  Sulphate  op  Titanic  Oxide  and  Potash. — Titanic  oxide  dis- 
solves in  melted  bisnlphate  of  potash,  yielding  a  transparent  glass.  Water 
renders  the  glass  milk-white,  and  separates  the  greater  part  of  the  titanic 
oxide.  The  dissolved  portion  may  be  precipitated  by  ammonia.  (Wbhler, 
Fogg.  7,  423.) 

D.  Fluoride  op  Titanium  and  Potassium  and  Hydrofluate  of 
Titanic  Oxide  and  Potash. — Potash  is  added  to  terhydrofluate  of  tita- 
nic oxide  till  a  permanent  precipitate  begins  to  form.  The  liquid,  on 
cooling,  deposits  scales  which  resemble  boracic  acid,  and  when  driea  become 
milk-white  and  exhibit  a  silky  lustre.  On  exposure  to  heat,  the  scales 
give  off  small  quantities  of  hygroscopic  water  and  fluoride  of  titanium, 
and  fuse  at  a  white  heat,  without  undergoing  any  further  change.  When 
heated  with  potassium,  the  salt  is  decomposed  with  vivid  incandescence, 
yielding  titanium  and  fluoride  of  potassium.  Bisnlphate  of  potash  fused 
with  it,  separates  only  a  small  portion  of  fluoride  of  titanium.  It  dis- 
solves readily  in  water,  without  decomposition.  Contains  38*7  per  cent, 
of  potash,  85'0  of  titanic  oxide,  and  26*3  of  hypothetically  anhydrous 
fluoric  acid.  (Berzelius.) 

Titanium  and  Sodium. 

A.  Titanate  op  Soda. — a.  MtmotUariaie, — J 00  parts  of  titanic  acid 
fused  with  from  5  to  12  times  its  weight  of  dry  carbonate  of  soda,  disen- 
gages between  46'18  and  5096  parts  of  carbonic  acid.  (H.  Rose.)  [As 
one  atom  of  TiO'=40,  and  one  atom  of  CO' =22,  (40  :  22=100  :  55) 

100  parts  of  titanic  acid  should  expel  55  parts  of  carbonic  acid.] 

An  under  stratum  of  monotitanate  of  soda  is  formed  in  the  oruciDle, 
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and  an  upper  stratam,  consisting  of  nndecomposed  carbonate. — Mono- 
titanate  ol  soda,  when  treated  with  water,  is  resolved  into  soda  which 
dissolves  in  the  liquid,  and  insoluble  hydrated  acid  titanate  of  soda.  (H. 
Rose.) — Before  the  blowpipe,  titanic  oxide  dissolves  in  carbonate  of  soda 
with  effervescence,  yielding  a  glass  which  is  dark-yellow  while  hot — 
greyish  white  when  cold,  and  is  not  absorbed  bv  the  charcoal.  If  the 
quantity  of  soda  is  just  sufficient  to  retain  the  whole  of  the  titanic  oxide 
in  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures,  the  glass  becomes  crystalline  at 
the  very  moment  when  it  ceases  to  glow,  and  thereby  evolves  so  much 
heat,  that  it  agftin  becomes  red-hot  and  continues  so  for  some  time.  (Ber- 
zelius.) 

b.  Acid  Titanate. — Prepared  by  decomposing  a  with  water  and  after- 
wards washing  the  precipitate  till  the  water  begins  to  pass  milky  through 
the  filter.  Small,  white,  sandy  grains,  containing  from  15'14  to  15*30 
per  cent,  of  soda,  from  74*73  to  75*47  of  titanic  acid,  and  from  10*13  to 
9-23  of  water.  (H.  Rose.)    . 

c.  Hypertiianate, — The  salt  6  is  first  treated  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  then  with  excess  of  ammonia,  and  filtered.  A  compound 
remains,  containing  between  3*8  and  3*44  per  cent,  of  soda,  and  between 
96*2  and  96*56  of  titanic  acid.  (H.  Rose.) 

B.  Carbonate  op  Titanic  Oxidb  and  Soda. — ^Prepared  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  double  carbonate  of  titanic  oxide  and  potash. 

C.  Before  the  blowpipe  titanic  oxide  dissolves  in  borax,  yielding  a 
colourless  or  yellowish  glass,  which  becomes  milk-white  by  slight  flaming, 
or — if  it  contain^  a  larger  quantity  of  the  oxide— by  mere  cooling.  In  the 
deoxidizing  flame  it  acquires  a  bluish  purple  colour.  When  it  contains  a 
larger  quantity  of  titanic  oxide  and  is  exposed  to  the  reducing  flame  on 
charcoal,  it  becomes  dark  yellow  while  hot,  and  blackish  blue  on  cooling; 
by  subsequent  flaming  it  is  rendered  light  blue  and  opaque;  inasmuch  as 
the  titanous  oxide  formed  imparts  a  radish  blue  colour,  and  the  remain- 
ing titanic  oxide  renders  the  glass  white  and  opaque.  (Berzelius.) 

D.  The  glass  which  titanic  oxide  yields  with  microcosmic  salt  in  the 
exterior  blowpipe  flame  is  colourless  or  yellowish;  after  long  exposure 
to  the  reducing  flame  on  charcoal  (the  reduction  is  promoted  by  the 
addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  tin)  it  appears  yellowish  while  hot,  and 
becomes  violet  blue  on  cooling.  If  the  quantity  of  titanic  oxide  is  very 
large,  the  blue  colour  thus  produced  is  so  dark  that  the  glass  becomes 
opaque,  without  however  forming  an  enamel.  The  presence  of  iron 
changes  the  reddish  blue  colour  into  red.  (Berzelius.) 

£.  Fluoride  of  Titanium  and  Sodium  and  Hydrofluatb  of  Tita- 
nic Oxide  and  Soda. — Indistinct  crystals,  forming  a  saline  crust;  much 
more  soluble  in  water  than  the  potash  compound.  (Berzelius.) 


Titanium  and  Calcium. 

Perawskite,  which  is  found  crystallized  in  cubes,  contains  titanic  acid 
and  lime.  (G.  Rose.) 
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Fluoridb  op  Titanium  and  Calcium  and  Hydropluatb  of  Ti- 
tanic Oxide  and  Lime. — Carbonate  of  lime  is  dissolved  in  terhydro- 
fluate  of  titanic  oxide  and  the  solution  evaporated  to  a  small  bulk. — Pris- 
maticallj  formed  crystals^  which  dissolve  without  alteration  in  acidulated 
water,  but  are  decomposed  by  pure  water,  yielding  an  acid  solution,  and 
a  white  powder  which  contains  an  excess  of  fluoride  of  calcium.  (Ber- 
2elius.) 

Titanium  and  Magnesium. 

Fluoride  op  Titanium  and  Magnesium  and  Hydjiopluatb  op 
Titanic  Oxide  and  Magnesia. — Crystallizes  by  spontaneous  evapora- 
tion in  long  needles,  which  have  a  bitter  taste,  are  decomposed  by  pure 
water,  and  dissolve  completely  in  acidulated  water.  (Berzehus.) 


Titanium  and  Zirconium. 

TiTANATB  OF  ZiRCONiA. — Precipitated  from  a  mixture  of  hydrochlo- 
rate  of  zirconia  and  hydrochlorate  of  titanic  oxide  on  the  addition  of  sul- 
phate of  potash.  (Berzelius.) 

Polymignite, — Crystalline  system  the  right  prismatic,  Fig.  61, 
especially  with  the  m  and  a-faces.  Specific  gravity  =  4*8.  Harder  than 
felspar.  Infusible  before  the  blowpipe.  Decomposed  by  oil  of  vitriol. 
(Berzelius.) 

Aezchyniie. — Crystalline  system  the  right  prismatic.  Fig.  67,  with 
♦-faces;  m[  :  i*  =  127*';  u\t—  116°;  u  :  a=169°;  t  ;  *  =  143°  or  nearly 
so.  Specific  gravity  =  5-14.  (Brooke.)  When  heated  it  evolves  water 
and  traces  ol  hydrofluoric  acid.  Swells  up  before  the  blowpipe,  and 
fuses,  at  the  edges  only,  to  a  black  slag.  (Hartwall.) 

Polymignite,  according  to  Berzelius.  Aetehyniief  according  to  Hartwall. 
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Titanium  and  Silicium. 


A.  TiTANATB  AND  SiLiOATE  OF  PoTASH. — Remains  behind  when 
titanic  oxide  is  ignited  with  excess  of  silica  and  carbonate  of  potash,  after 
the  carbonate  and  silicate  of  potash  have  been  washed  out  with  water. 
While  still  moist,  it  is  very  soluble  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
yielding  a  solution  which,  when  diluted  and  boiled,  becomes  covered  with 
a  constantly  renewed  film,  and  deposits  fiakes  which  are  rather  soluble  in 
water.  Ammonia  added  to  the  solution  precipitates  a  mixture  of  silica 
and  titanic  oxide,  and  the  precipitate,  after  drying  at  a  gentle  heat,  yields 
titanic  oxide  to  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  (H.  Rose.) 
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B.  TiTANATB  and  Silicate  of  Limb. — TUanUe^  Sphene.— Crystal- 
line system  the  oblique  prismatic.  Primary  form :  Fi^.  81,  with  numerous 
modinoations ;  u*  :  u  =.  133''  48' j  p  :  the  edge  between  u'  and  u  = 
127*  39'.  Cleavage  parallel  to  p  and  u.  (G.  Rose.)  Specific  gravity 
from  3*5  to  3*6.  Harder  than  apatite.  Transparent,  iridescent.  Before 
the  blowpipe  it  swells  up  slightij  and  fuses  at  the  edges  to  a  dark  glass. 
Dissolves  with  tolerable  fiicility  in  borax,  forming  a  transparent  yellow 

flass  in  which  the  colour  of  the  titanium  (III.,  486,  C)  does  not  appear, 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  microoosmio  salt,  the  undissolved  portion' 
becoming  milk-white;  in  the  inner  flame,  the  ftlasa  acquires  the  colour 
which  is  characteristic  of  titanium,  more  readily  however  on  the  addi- 
tion of  tin.  With  carbonate  of  soda  it  jrields  a  turbid  glass.  (Berze- 
lius.)  It  is  decomposed  by  hydrochloric  acid,  which  separates  silica  in  a 
bulky  form  and  containin|^  titanic  acid — ^the  lime,  together  with  a  por- 
tion of  the  titanic  acid,  being  dissolved. 

Klaproth.  Cordier. 

Panau.  St.  GoUiard. 

5CaO 84     ....      32-68        ....        33        ....        32-2 

38iO» 93     ....      36-19        ...         35        ....        28  0 

2TiO« 80    ....      3113        ....        33        ....        33'3 

CaO,3aiO»+2(CaO,TiO«)>    257     ....     10000        Z       101        Z.        93T 

Mosandrite. — Consists  principally  of  titanic  acid,  silicic  acid,  protoxide 
of  cerium,  and  oxide  of  lanthanum,  together  with  potash,  lime,  mag- 
nesia, and  water. 

Other  Compounds  op  TrrANiUM. 

Vanquelin  and  Hecht  did  not  succeed  in  alloying  titanium  with 
arsenic,  lead,  copper,  or  silver;  neither  did  Walchner  succeed  in  alloying 
it  with  tin,  lead,  copper,  or  silver.  According  to  Berzelius  {Pogg.  1,  221), 
titanium,  in  combination  with  other  metals,  is  oxidized  and  di^olved  by 
acids;  whereas^  when  pure,  it  withstands  their  action. 


NoTB  to  pa^  466. — ^W&hler  has  lately  shown  that  the  copper-coloured 
crystals  of  titanium,  which  occur  pretty  frequently  in  the  slags  of  blast* 
furnaces,  and  have  hitherto  been  supposed  to  consist  of  metallic  titanium, 
are  really  composed  of  cyanide  and  nitride  of  titanium.  They  contain 
18  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  and  4  per  cent,  of  carbon,  and  are  represented  by 
the  formula : 

TI,(?N  +  3TPN  or   TiCy+3TVN. 

The  titanium  obtained  by  Ro6e*s  method  (p.  468)  is  likewise  a  nitride  of 
titanium,  Ti'N*,  containing  28  per  cent,  of  nitrogen.  (Gompt,  rend.,  Nov. 
5, 1849.) 
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